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SECOND  REPORT 


OF 

COMMISSIONERS  of  INQUIRY  into  the  STATE  oj 
LARGE  TOWNS  and  POPULOUS  DISTRICTS. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

In  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  your  Majesty’s  Commission, 
whereby  we  are  enjoined  to  report  to  your  Majesty,  from 
time  to  time,  our  proceedings,  we,  the  undersigned  Com- 
missioners, do  now  humbly  present  this  our  further  report. 

We  stated  in  our  First  Report  the  course  which  we  con- 
sidered it  our  duty  to  pursue  in  prosecution  of  our  inquiry, 
to  which  we  appended  the  evidence  we  had  then  received, 
and  also  an  abstract  of  the  replies  then  given  from  fifty  towns 
visited,  showing  their  condition  in  respect  to  drainage, 
cleansing,  and  the  supply  of  water. 

We  now  add  in  an  Appendix  the  reports  made  by  the 
several  Commissioners.  We  refer  to  them,  as  showing  the 
existence  of  evils  varying  slightly  in  character,  and  prevailing 
with  different  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  several  towns  visited, 
but  generally  pressing  with  most  severity  on  the  poorer 
classes.  We  believe  they  may  be  taken  as  correct  indications 
of  the  prevailing  condition  of  other  towns  and  populous 
districts  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  this  report 
we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  those  evils  which,  we  are  of 
opinion,  might  be  removed  by  greater  vigilance  and  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  existing  authorities,  and  to  bring  under 
consideration  such  as  require  further  legislative  provisions 
for  their  prevention. 

It  appears  from  the  replies  above  alluded  to,  that  there  are 
only  eight  of  the  fifty  towns  visited  in  which  even  a tolerably 
favourable  report  could  be  given  in  respect  to  drainage  and 
cleansing;  and  as  regards  the  supply  of  water,  the  returns, 
especially  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  are 
still  more  unfavourable. 

The  general  prevalence  of  the  evils  demonstrated  affords  General  neglect 
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Second,  Report. 


Causes  of  jjrect  evidence  of  an  equal  neglect  of  the  preventive  and  cor- 

! rective  remedies,  and  of  the  absence  of  the  requisite  regulations 

Sr*  for  ensuring  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  have  been 
Jl8s‘  enacted. 

Until  the  publication  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  1839,  upon  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  your  Majesty’s  subjects  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Metropolis,  followed  by  the  report  of  a Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1840,  “ on  the  Health  ot 
Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts,”  the  extensive  injury 
to  the  public  health,  now  proved  to  arise  from  causes 
capable  of  removal,  appears  to  have  escaped  general  obser- 
vation, while  the  means  of  remedying  the  evils  by  improve- 
ments in  drainage,  or  by  other  structural  arrangements,  as 
have  been  carried  into  operation,  have  been  executed  more 
with  a view  to  the  appearance  of  the  town,  or  the  comfort  of 
a portion  of  its  inhabitants,  than  directed  to  maintain  the 

health  of  the  whole  community. 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  subsequent  in- 
vestigations and  reports  have  excited  increased  attention  to 
the  importance  of  providing  for  the  physical  condition  ot 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  large  towns.  The  wealthy  and 
intelligent  classes  resident  in  them  are  now  for  the  most 
part  becoming  alive  to  this  great  question,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  tor  the  removal  of  those  causes, 
which  tend  to  vitiate  the  air  in  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
poor,  and  especially  in  those  most  densely  crowded.  We 
trust  that,  assisted  by  the  information  which  the  advance  ol 
science  and  general  intelligence  places  at  their  command,  and 


(Ivantnsjo  of  the 
wie  of  inquiry 

adopted. 


directed  by  the  views  and  suggestions  published  from  time  to 
time  in  reports  laid  before  Parliament,  by  your  Majesty’s 
direction,  the  local  authorities  will  carry  into  operation  with 
efficiency,  under  such  guidance  as  we  shall  presently  consider 
it  our  duty  to  recommend,  the  laws  that  may  be  intrusted  to 
their  execution. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  course  of  inquiry 
adopted  by  us  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  several  towns  visited,  by  calling  to  our  aid  the 
assistance  of  the  most  influential  and  intelligent  of  the  inha- 
bitants, through  whose  means  and  local  knowledge  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  many  localities  were  closely  investigated, 
has  exposed  to  their  view  scenes  of  misery  and  neglect,  of 
which  many  were  previously  ignorant,  and  directed  their 
attention  to  causes  of  disease,  arising  from  the  defective  state 
or  absence,  of  proper  structural  arrangements. 
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Second  Report. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  investigate  many  details, 
involving  questions  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  execution 
of  works ; there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  prac- 
ticability of  improvement  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  economy 
of  construction,  and  on  the  mode  of  levying  the  charges,  and 
distributing  the  repayment  of  the  cost  over  a series  of  years. 
We  have  brought  forward  these  details  in  the  evidence  already 
laid  before  your  Majesty  ; and  in  the  course  of  this  report  we 
shall  further  point  out  such  as  we  consider  best  adapted  to 
effect  the  objects  desired. 

Although  we  have  deemed  it  necessary,  in  carrying  out  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  object  of  your  Majesty’s  Commission,  to 
institute  particular  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  several  of  the 
largest  towns,  we  were  careful  to  make  it  understood  that 
our  investigations  were  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending any  specific  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  drainage, 
or  for  removing  the  other  defects  in  the  several  districts  so 
visited,  but  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  principally 
directed  to  the  collection  of  data,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
suggest  recommendations  upon  which  an  efficient  general 
measure  to  ameliorate  the  prevalent  evils  might  be  founded. 

We  stated  in  the  First  Report  that  we  had  selected  the 
several  towns  for  examination  with  reference  to  the  rates  of 
mortality,  as  shown  “ by  the  returns  of  the  registers  of  death, 
with  a few  exceptions,  to  be  the  highest.”  The  character  of 
the  information,  contained  in  the  Appendices  to  our  Reports, 
strongly  exhibits  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  registra- 
tion, as  far  as  the  present  system  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
true  causes  of  disease  and  death,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  population,  or  the  occupation  of  those  who  died. 

The  statements  of  excessive  mortality,  derived  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books  of  the  registrars  of  the  towns  visited 
by  us,  in  every  instance  produced  a laudable  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  to  aid  our  inquiries  as  to  the 
causes  of  disease  in  those  places,  and  their  local  knowledge 
enabled  them  materially  to  facilitate  our  investigations. 

As  the  subjects  specified  in  your  Majesty’s  Commission  are 
essentially  of  a practical  character,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
causes  of  disease.  All  the  medical  witnesses  examined  before 
us  are  unanimous  as  to  the  injurious  effects  produced  by 
emanations  from  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a state  of 
decay,  whether  they  act  as  direct  or  contingent  causes  of 
disease ; and  they  are  quite  concurrent  in  their  opinion  that 
the  existence  of  such  causes  and  their  prevalence  have  been 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  require  the  interference  of  the 
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Causes  of  Legislature.*  The  presence  of  such  emanations,  whether  they 
isease.  derjve{j  from  stagnant  ditches,  from  open  cesspools,  or 

from  accumulations  of  decaying  refuse,  is  a great  cause  ot 
disease  and  death,  not  confined  to  the  immediate  district  in 
which  they  occur,  hut  extending  their  influence  to  neigh- 
bouring, and  even  to  distant  places. f 

These  physical  causes  of  disease  may  affect  various  localities 
and  different  classes  of  persons,  but  are  most  common  and 
virulent  in  the  neglected  districts  and  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
who  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  aggravating  influences  of 
such  causes, — not  necessarily  connected  with  their  condition 
in  life,  but  capable  of  being  removed  by  efficient  drainage, 
cleansing,  improvements  of  buildings,  ventilation,  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  good  water. 

influence  of  po-  js  t0Q  commonly  supposed  that  the  evils  above  adverted 

verty  in  the  pro-  _ J t i 

auction ofdiseuse.  to  are  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  poverty  ; and,  doubt- 
less, so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  neglected  and 
filthy  abodes  in  crowded  cities  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves better  and  healthier  dwellings,  sufficient  light  and  air, 
more  open  situations,  effective  cleansing  and  drainage,  and 
adequate  supplies  of  water,  their  vigour  and  health  are  un- 
dermined, and  their  lives  shortened  by  the  deleterious  external 
influences  consequent  upon  the  want  of  efficient  arrangements 
for  securing  the  above  objects.  The  operation  of  general 
sanatory  arrangements  will  enable  a greater  number  to  con- 
tribute a share  to  such  arrangements  by  which  they  must 
largely  benefit,  and  thereby,  and  at  a comparatively  small 
cost  to  the  community  at  large,  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
remedial  improvements  above  specified. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  the  influence 
which  poverty  and  distress  may  occasion  on  the  rates  of  mor- 
tality, which  no  sanatory  improvements  can  entirely  prevent, 
we  are  desirous  to  remove  the  injurious  impression  that  a 
great  amount  of  excessive  disease  and  death  in  this  country 
is  due  to  causes  which  cannot  in  a considerable  degree  be 
removed  by  legislative  enactments  when  earnestly  enforced. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  express  our  opinion  that  the  effi- 
cient execution  of  the  law  will  tend  to  reduce  sickness  and 
disease,  and  so  far  increase  the  means  of  the  poor. 

Medical  witnesses  of  much  experience  state  that  the  con- 
tinued action  of  injurious  emanations,  though  they  may  not 
iST" emana’  always  produce  fever,  often  become  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
most  common  and  fatal  maladies  of  this  country, t and  the 


Other  diseases 
besides  fever, 
resulting  from 


* Evidence  of  Dr.  S.  Smith,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  ] 
t Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  * 

X Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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residence  move  or  less  prolonged  in  a vitiated  atmosphere  is  a 
great  cause  of  the  scrofulous  diseases,  extensively  prevalent  in 
the  large  towns.* 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  employments  on  health, 
it  appears  that  the  relative  excess  of  deaths  from  consump- 
tion among  tradesmen  and  artisans,  compared  with  other 
classes,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  their  shops  and  dwellings.  The  average  age 
at  death  from  consumption  has  been  found  to  he  lower  in  the 
case  of  tradesmen  than  among  artisans  ; this  is  stated  to  he 
owing  to  a larger  proportion  of  the  latter  being  employed  in 
out-door  work,  and  therefore  less  continually  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  an  impure  air.-f 

In  addition  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  absence  of  ventila- 
tion in  the  interior  of  dwellings,  a great  amount  of  disease  is 
engendered  by  the  polluted  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  close  and  confined  courts  in  which  a large  proportion  of 
the  poor  constantly  dwell. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  consideration  of  the 
ages  at  which  the  physical  causes  of  disease  produce  their 
most  marked  effect ; and  while  the  returns  show  that  these 
effects  are  peculiarly  severe  on  infantile  life, J yet  they  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  age,  acting  powerfully  on  persons 
in  the  full  vigour  of  life  as  well  as  on  the  younger  part  of 
the  population.  These  returns  all  show  that  the  extreme 
pressure  of  the  physical  causes  of  disease  is  upon  the  working 
population,  shortening  the  average  duration  of  life  from  1 to 
20,  and  even  to  30  years,  and  decreasing  to  a material  extent 
the  working  ability  of  the  survivors.  We  find,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  duration  of  life  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  is  materially  lessened  by  the  pressure  of  these 
removeable  causes  of  disease.  In  the  diseases  which  follow, 
in  a more  marked  degree,  from  the  direct  or  indirect  influ- 

* Evidence  of  Mr.  Toynbee,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

Sir  James  Clark  regards  “ the  respiration  of  a deteriorated  atmosphere 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  tuberculous  cachexia.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,”  he  adds,  “ that  the  habitual  respiration  of  rooms  of 
ill-ventilated  and  gloomy  alleys  in  large  towns  is  a powerful  means  of 
augmenting  the  hereditary  disposition  to  scrofula,  and  even  of  inducing 
such  a disposition  de  novo.” 

Mr.  Allison,  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the  great 
early  mortality  in  large  towns  is  due  to  scrofulous  disease,  remarks,  “ that 
deficiency  of  fresh  air  and  of  exercise  are  among  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  important,  because  often  the  most  remediable  of  the  causes  from 
which  scrofulous  diathesis  arises.” — Cited  in  the  Report  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

f Evidence  of  Dr.  Guy,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  Dr.  Guy’s  estimate 
of  the  number  of  deaths  from  consumption. 

I First  Report,  Preston,  vol.  i.  p.  174  ; Nottingham,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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ence  of  injurious  emanations,  especially  in  the  case  of  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  type,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cases 
occur  amongst  the  heads  of  families  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  30,  the  very  period  when  they  have  generally  the  greatest 
number  of  young  children  dependent  on  them  for  support.* * * § 
The  effect  of  the  physical  causes  of  disease  is  not  confined  to 
any  class  or  age. 

The  inquiries  into  the  state  of  districts  before  and  after 
improvement  have  distinctly  shown,  that  increased  facilities 
for  the  removal  of  refuse  in  and  about  the  habitations  of  the 
poor  have  been  rapidly  followed  by  a marked  improvement 
in  the  health,  and  by  a reduction  in  the  rate  of  mortality  of 
the  district.  An  instance  of  this  kind  was  observed  in  Man- 
chester by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  deaths  in  20  streets 
before  and  after  their  improvement,  by  which  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  deaths  immediately  subsequent  to  the  drainage 
and  paving  of  the  streets  were  diminished  more  than  20  per 
annum  out  of  every  110. 1 This  mode  of  exhibiting  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  structural  improvement  has  been  confirmed 
in  other  instances,!  all(^  is  cited  in  verification  of  the  same 
results,  obtained  by  estimating  the  mortality  in  improved  and 
in  unimproved  districts  of  a like  population. 

The  loss  of  life  which  occurs  annually  from  a neglect  of  the 
measures  necessary  for  rendering  wholesome  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  and  the  streets  adjacent,  must  be  accompanied  by 
serious  pecuniary  charges  both  upon  the  sufferers  themselves 
and  upon  the  community.  The  prolonged  attacks  of  sickness 
which  precede  this  excessive  mortality,  render  the  victims  of 
it  incapable  of  following  their  daily  occupations,  and  reduce 
them  and  their  families  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  relief  from 
the  parish  and  other  funds,  which  are  eventually  burthened 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
family. 

The  pecuniary  saving  from  this  and  other  sources  which 
has  been  pointed  out  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a large  outlay 
for  improvements,  has  been  urged  upon  us  as  an  argument 
to  justify  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  ; and  to  show  the 
enormous  pecuniary  loss  incident  on  the  present  state  of 
things,  we  refer  to  the  Table  given  in  the  Report  on  Lanca- 
shire^ But  we  are  unwilling  to  rest  our  case  upon  this 
foundation.  The  much  higher  and  more  important  benefits 
to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  community,  which  must 


* Evidence  of  Dr.  S.  Smith,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  G. 

-f-  Mr.  Holland  on  Chorlton,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

+ Returns  from  Leicester,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

§ Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol,  i. 
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equally  result  from  such  improvements,  still  more  impera- 
tively call  for  earnest  endeavours  to  promote  their  adoption. 

We  have  found  the  opinion  to  be  very  prevalent,  that  ex- 
cessive mortality,  acting-  principally  on  the  infantile  part  of  the 
community,  is  a natural  check  to  the  increase  of  population, 
and  that  the  scourges  of  disease  and  pestilence  are  consequent 
upon  a disproportionate  increase  of  births. 

Although  the  facts  within  our  reach  have  not  enabled  us 
to  come  to  any  precise  conclusion  in  refutation  of  this  opi- 
nion, we  are  anxious  to  draw  especial  attention  to  the  returns 
of  the  registrars  of  deaths,  which  elucidate  this  important 
question.  They  clearly  show  that  an  excess  of  deaths,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  is  accompanied  by  an  excess  of  births. 
In  the  manfacturing  districts,  in  which  peculiar  causes  ope- 
rate in  the  production  of  an  excessive  mortality,  an  excessive 
proportion  of  births  is  also  observed  ;*  and  an  unhealthy  and 
feeble  population  is  thus  retained,  to  be  still  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  extensive  causes  of  mortality. 

But  though  excessive  disease  and  death  in  an  unhealthy 
community  do  not  check  the  increase  'of  population  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  they  act  very  powerfully  in  depressing 
the  physical  condition  and  working  ability  of  the  survivors, 
in  many  cases  rendering  them  premature  burthens  on  public 
or  private  charities. 

This  is  shown  by  the  large  amount  of  widowhood  and 
orphanage,  and  by  the  number  of  persons  in  densely  popu- 
lated places,  supported  by  the  poor-rates  and  by  charities, 
who  are  superannuated  at  ages  which  are  considered  fit  for 


* Report  upon  York,  First  Report,  p.  235,  Table  8 ; Preston,  ibid, 
p.  200  ; Nottingham,  ibid.  p.  339,  Table  3 ; Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
general,  p.  234. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  births,  in  proportion  to  the  deaths  may,  perhaps, 
be  distinctly  seen  if  we  take  the  two  extreme  counties  in  respect  to  infantile 
mortality — Westmoreland,  where  it  is  the  least — Lancashire,  where  it  is  the 
highest : — 


Annual 
Proportion 
per  Cent, 
of  Deaths 
of  Children 
under 

1 Year 
of  Age  to 
Total 
Births. 

Proportion 

of 

Annual 
Deaths  to 
each  10,000 
of  the 

Population. 

Annual 

Proportion 

of 

Birth#  to 
each  10,000 
of  the 

Population. 

Assumed 
Natural 
Increase  of 
the 

Population, 
from 
Births, 
per  Cent., 
from  1831 
to  1841. 

Annual 
Proportion 
of  Marriages 
to  each 
10,000  of  the 
Population. 

Proportion 
of  Young 
Children 
alive  under 
five  Years 
of  Age  to 
each  10,000 
of  the 

Population. 

Proportion 
of  Persons 
alive 
above  50 
Years  of 
Age  to 
each  10,000 
of  the 

Population. 

Westmore- ) 
land  . J 

9*2 

206-9 

285-6 

7-9 

60-3 

1255 

1629 

Lancashire . 

1 7-7 

279-2 

370-5 

9-1 

89-3 

1382 

1068 

Causes  of 
Disease. 

Influence  of  ex- 
cessive mortality 
on  the  increase  of 
population. 


Average 
Age  ot' 
all  who 
die. 


Y.  M. 
38  0 

22  10 


See  Table  in  the  Supplement  to  this  Report,  p.  185. 
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labour  in  a population  possessing  an  average  degree  of 
health. 

A large  class  of  crimes,  arising  from  intemperance  and  the 
indulgence  of  vicious  propensities,  is  much  fostered  by  the 
low  state  of  physical  comforts,  which  leads  to  the  use  of  sti- 
mulating drinks  and  to  other  methods  of  imparting  false 
strength  to  a reduced  system.  These  act  with  the  greatest 
intensity  on  the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  where  filth  and 
the  absence  of  facilities  for  its  removal  depress  the  energies, 
and  engender  disease  and  death. 

In  addition  to  other  causes  of  disease  generally  prevalent 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  large  towns,  the  almost  universal 
scarcity  of  supplies  of  water  for  domestic  use  has  been  urged 
upon  our  attention  as  contributing  in  a very  great  degree  to 
increase  the  evils  under  which  they  labour.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  with  any  accuracy  the  influence  produced  on  the 
health  of  the  poor  from  this  serious  defect ; but  all  those  evils 
which  have  their  origin  in  want  of  cleanliness  must  be  greatly 
aggravated  by  this  cause.  The  great  moral  results  conse- 
quent upon  an  increase  in  the  means  of  cleanliness  have  not 
yet,  we  fear,  received  the  attention  which  their  importance 
merits  ; the  domestic  comfort  of  a poor  man’s  abode,  and  his 
own  self-respect,  are  mainly  dependent  upon  this.  We  are 
convinced  that  their  neglected  condition  is  by  no  means  the 
result  of  choice,  although  it  may  be  the  result  of  habit,  pro- 
duced by  an  unfortunate  necessity.  We  shall  have  occasion, 
in  a subsequent  part  of  the  report,  to  cite  proofs  of  the  ready 
appreciation  by  the  poor  of  this  great  benefit,  and  of  the  im- 
provement among  them  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of 
a better  supply  of  water. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  more  common  description  of  house- 
hold cleanliness  that  a better  supply  of  water  is  required  ; its 
scarcity  has  hitherto  prevented  its  use  for  many  purposes,  to 
which  it  can  be  most  conveniently  and  economically  applied. 

In  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes,  water  has  long  been  in- 
ti oduced  for  the  removal  ot  the  most  offensive  description  of 
refuse  ; and  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  the  means  are  gradu- 
ally afforded,  the  opportunity  of  relieving  the  scavengers  of 
this  duty  will  be  gladly  embraced.  We  shall  subsequently 
show  that  it  is  the  cheapest,  and  we  may  add,  the  most  effi- 
cient method. 

Oui  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  pre- 
valence of  a very  injurious  practice  of  administering  opiates 
to  young  children,  calculated  to  increase  the  effect  of  physical 
causes  ot  disease  already  pressing  with  great  severity  on  the 
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infantile  part  of  the  population.  The  habit  thus  introduced 
has  become  to  an  alarming  degree  prevalent,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  counties,  although  it  also  occurs  to  a consider- 
able extent  in  rural  districts,  and  is  not  confined  to  infants 
suffering  from  disease,  but  is  also  extended  to  those  in  a state 
of  health,  in  order  to  ensure  their  more  easy  management, 
when  the  mothers  are  absent  from  home.  The  administration 
of  these  drugs  is  not  confined  to  unlicensed  practitioners  alone, 
it  is  but  too  generally  adopted  by  the  parents  themselves,  and 
by  those  persons  under  whose  care  infants  are  left  during  the 
hours  when  the  mothers  are  engaged  in  their  daily  avocations. 
To  the  Report  on  the  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  there  is 
appended  the  evidence  of  druggists  on  this  point,  showing 
clearly  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  such 
stimulants,  are  well  known,  both  to  the  vendors  and  to  the 
parents  who  administer  them  to  their  children.  Physicians 
and  surgeons  in  extensive  practice  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, give  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  this  terrible  prac- 
tice is  productive  of  much  disease  and  death,  and  that  the 
constitutions  of  those  who  survive  the  effects  of  the  narcotics 
are,  in  many  cases,  ruined,  and  that  the  mental  capabilities  of 
such  persons  are  materially  impaired.  As  soon  as  the  physical 
causes  producing  irritation  and  constitutional  disturbance,  or 
disease,  are  removed,  one  of  the  great  inducements  to  the  use 
of  these  opiates  will  be  diminished,  and  the  moral  evils  les- 
sened which  now  tend  to  the  extension  of  the  practice.  Al- 
though an  inquiry  into  this  subject  may  not  be  considered  to 
be  strictly  within  the  terms  of  our  Commission,  we  feel  that 
we  should  be  remiss  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  draw  particular 
attention  to  the  facts*  that  have  been  laid  before  us,  proving 
the  existence  of  this  very  serious  evil. 

The  considerations  which  we  have  adduced  show  that  the 
absence  of  sanatory  regulations  in  the  various  cities  and  towns 
in  this  kingdom,  render  it  necessary  that  measures  more  de- 
cided and  effectual  than  those  now  in  force  should  be  adopted 
to  improve  and  preserve  the  health  of  your  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects. 

A laudable  desire  to  effect  the  improvements  in  structural 
arrangements  necessary  to  produce  this  end,  has  been  shown 
in  local  Acts  which  have  been  passed  for  this  purpose.  These 
Acts  appear,  however,  to  have  been  framed  without  due  know- 


* Report  on  Preston,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  183;  Report  on  Ashton- 
under- Lyne,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  300 ; Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lan- 
cashire, Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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ledge  of  the  evils  existing,  or  of  the  means  necessary  for  their 
removal,  and  they  are  in  general  extremely  defective,  and  in 
many  instances  are  even  inadequate  to  effect  the  purposes  con- 
templated in  their  provisions. 


Having  stated  the  causes  to  which  our  investigations  into 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Large  Towns  and  Popu- 
lous Districts  have  led  us  to  ascribe  much  of  the  prevalent 
disease  and  mortality,  we  proceed,  in  obedience  to  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  your  Majesty’s  Commission,  to  offer  recom- 
mendations for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  at  present  in  force 
relating  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  your  Majesty’s  subjects. 

This  part  of  our  duty  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty,  and 
has  imposed  great  responsibility.  Duly  sensible  of  this,  we 
have  exercised  the  greatest  caution  and  the  most  anxious  at- 
tention which  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  the  importance 
of  the  provisions,  and  the  intricacy  of  some  of  the  details  have 
demanded  from  us. 

Before  we  could  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
the  amendment  requisite  in  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
public  health,  we  found  it  necessary  to  institute  an  examina- 
tion into  the  general  provisions  of  the  numerous  local  Acts 
now  in  operation.  The  absence  of  any  general  law  contain- 
ing such  provisions  as  are  essentially  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  health  in  large  towns  and  populous  dis- 
tricts, and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  legal  principles  gene- 
rally embodied  in  local  Acts,  has  greatly  extended  this  branch 
of  our  inquiry.  The  local  Acts  having  generally  been  obtained 
at  the  instance  of  persons  who  possessed,  in  common  with 
others,  but  limited  information  on  the  subject  besides  their 
legal  defects,  do  not  contain  those  provisions  for  the  execution 
and  adaptation  of  different  works,  which  this  and  former  in- 
quiries have  shown  to  be  essential  for  the  successful  applica- 
tion and  combination  of  sanatory  improvements. 

The  connexion  of  the  house  and  main-drains,  and  the  de 
pendence  on  a good  supply  of  water  for  their  efficient  action 
appear  to  be  necessary  parts  of  an  efficient  measure,  and  in  ’ 
volve,  with  many  details,  an  inquiry  into  the  general  system 
of  supplying  water,  and  of  combining  it  with  the  other  duties 
usually  intrusted  to  Commissioners  under  local  Acts. 

We  have  given  due  weight  to  the  consideration  that  it 
must  be  a work  of  time  to  complete  the  extensive  amelioration 
of  the  population  of  large  towns,  which  the  neglect  of  former 
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years  requires.  Continued  attention  to  this  subject  will  rapidly  Remedial 
induce  further  improvements  in  the  structural  arrangement  -]/f 
of  dwellings. 

We  now  lay  before  your  Majesty  a short  outline  of  the  Summary  °r mea- 

. , J L , sures  recom- 

measures  which  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  ; mended, 
and  then  proceed  more  in  detail  to  state  our  reasons  and 
such  observations  as  occur  to  us  on  each  branch  of  the 
subject. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the  effectual  correction  of  the 
evils  above  adverted  to,  additional  legislative  measures  are 
requisite. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Crown  should  have  power  to  in- 
spect and  supervise  the  execution  of  all  general  measures  for 
the  sanatory  regulations  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts. 

That  the  local  authorities  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
such  measures  should  be  armed  with  additional  powers,  and 
that  the  districts  placed  under  their  jurisdiction  should  in 
many  cases  be  enlarged,  and  made  co-extensive  with  the  na- 
tural areas  for  drainage. 

We  recommend  that  the  necessary  arrangement  for  drainage, 
paving,  cleansing,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  (the  most 
important  matters  conducive  to  health),  should  be  placed 
under  one  administrative  body. 

We  also  urge  the  necessity  of  some  general  sanatory  regu- 
lations relative  to  buildings  and  the  width  of  streets,  and  that 
low  lodging-houses  should  be  placed  under  public  inspection 
and  control. 

The  mode  in  which  we  propose  to  carry  out  these  objects 
is  detailed  in  the  recommendations  which  are  subsequently 
stated  in  this  report,  with  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us 
to  adopt  them. 

We  have  arranged  the  different  branches  of  the  subject  in  g eneral  division 

,,  n n i of  tile  subject. 

the  following  order  : — 

1.  Drainage,  including  house  and  main-drainage,  and 

the  drainage  of  any  space  not  covered  with  houses, 
yet  influencing  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  paving  of  public  streets,  and  courts  and  alleys. 

3.  Cleansing;  comprising  the  removal  of  all  refuse 

matter  not  carried  off  by  drainage,  and  the  removal 
of  nuisances. 

4.  A supply  of  water  for  public  purposes  and  private 

use. 

5.  The  construction  and  ventilation  of  buildings  for 

promoting  and  securing  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 
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1. 

Drainage. 

General  defi- 
ciency. , 


.State  of  the  ge- 
neral laws  relat- 
ing to  Drainage. 


Early  proceed- 
ings for  issuing 
Commissions  of 
inquiry  and  sur- 
vey preparatory 
to  the  execution 
of  measures  of 
Drainage. 


I.  Among  the  evils  which  appear  to  operate  with  the 
greatest  severity  on  the  condition  of  all,  and  especially  of  the 
labouring  classes,  are  those  arising  from  the  absence  of  a 
proper  attention  to  drainage.  They  prevail  almost  univer- 
sally, to  an  extent  altogether  incompatible  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  health  ; and  even  in  those  places  where 
recent  improvements  have  been  effected,  a desirable  standard 
is  far  from  having  been  attained,  either  in  respect  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  necessary  arrangements  for  drainage  or  of  eco- 
nomy in  executing  the  works. 

The  want  of  efficient  means  for  the  immediate  removal  of 
all  refuse  and  excessive  moisture  is  not  only  felt  with  regard 
to  a large  proportion  of  houses,  but  also  prevails  extensively 
in  the  streets  and  other  public  thoroughfares  in  towns,  while 
the  densest  portions,  which  contain  the  poorest  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  in  general  altogether  unprovided  with  under- 
ground drainage,  particularly  those  parts  which  consist  of  courts 
and  alleys,  and  other  spaces  not  intersected  by  any  leading 
thoroughfare. 

The  substance  of  the  replies  on  this  subject  contained  in 
the  Appendix  to  our  First  Report,*  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  towns  visited  are  in  want  of  legislative  provisions 
for  drainage,  or  in  which  such  provisions  are  defective  or 
inefficiently  carried  into  execution,  is  equally  applicable  to 
other  towns  and  populous  districts. 

In  our  investigations  into  the  laws  relating  to  drainage,  we 
find  that,  under  the  existing  laws  of  sewers,  the  Crown  is  in- 
vested with  authority  to  determine  the  areas  of  jurisdictions 
for  drainage,  as  well  as  to  constitute  the  authorities  who  shall 
have  power  to  act  for  the  public  protection  within  them. 
That  no  previous  surveys  or  other  means  have  hitherto  been 
provided  for  the  proper  definition  of  drainage  boundaries  pre- 
viously to  the  grant  of  local  authority,  by  Commissions  or 
under  local  Acts,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  not  having  been  hitherto  suffi- 
ciently directed  to  that  part  of  the  subject ; and  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  the 
first  applications  for  its  intervention  having  been  made  probably 
with  a view  to  the  removal  of  surface  waters  of  an  extent 
visible  to  the  eye,  or  the  prevention  of  excessive  floods. 

It  is,  however,  apparent  on  a review  of  the  course  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  that  most  serious  attention  was  fiven 
to  works  of  drainage  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  consti- 


* First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxii. 
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tulional  history.  The  earliest  fundamental  provisions  have  Drainage. 
been  based  upon  the  footing  that  such  works,  as  well  as  Commissions  of 
measures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  flow  of  running 
waters,  were  of  general  public  and  national,  rather  than  of 
exclusively  local,  consideration.  It  is  held,  by  the  first  legal 
authorities,  to  be  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  to 
issue  commissions  for  the  protection  of  the  population,  by  the 
enforcement  of  proper  works  of  drainage,  and  this  preroga- 
tive appears  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  issue  ot  special 
commissions,  as  well  after  as  before  the  passing  of  statutory 
provisions  on  the  subject.  The  intervention  of  the  Crown 
was  often  urgently  sought  for  the  public  protection  against 
the  injurious  encroachments  of  private  interests  upon  the 
great  public  watercourses  for  mill  power  or  for  fishing-weirs. 

The  XVIth  chapter  of  Magna  Charta  is  a defence  of  the 
public  rights  against  the  growth  of  such  encroachments.  The 
fourth  statute  of  the  25  Edw.  III.  c.  4,  provides  for  the 
putting  down  of  mills,  weirs,  dams,  and  other  obstructions, 
and  commissions  appear  to  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  provided  thereon. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Romney  Marsh  appear  to  have 
been  established  at  a very  early  period,  as  the  principles  upon 
which  all  proceedings  under  these  Commissions  should  be 
conducted.  In  these  laws  it  is  recited,  that  they  were  settled 
by  a learned  judge,  Henry  of  Bathe,  under  a special  commis- 
sion from  the  Crown,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

“ By  counsel  of  our  Lord  the  King,  it  was  provided,  that 
there  might  be  sent  the  justices  ot  our  Lord  the  King,  to 
ordaine  and  depose  that  which  should  be  meete  to  appease 
those  strifes  “ so  that  Henry  de  Bathe  was  sent  thither,  and 
all  the  tenants  of  the  said  Marsh  had  summons  of  forty  days,” 

Sec.  & c.  ; “ the  said  Henry  having  seene  the  walls  and  water- 
courses aforesaid,”  & c.  “ and  the  said  Henry  going  in  person 
to  these  parts  ordained,  &c.”  The  tenor  of  other  commis- 
sions, runs — u Assignavimus  vos  cul  supervidendum  wcdlicis 
et  fossata , etc.,  et  ad  inquirendum  per  quorum  dejecta  hujus 
damnum  contigit  ibidem .” 

In  illustration  of  the  earlier  commissions  issued  under  the 
Crown,  which  were  not  confined  to  works  of  drainage  only, 
or  to  a judicial  intervention,  but  were  extended  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  roads,  and  the  maintenance  of  old  ones,*  and  other 


* E.  g. : Patent  51  Edw.  III.  m.  41.  “ Edwardus  Dei  gratia  Rex 

Angliae  et  Franciee  et  dominus  Hiberniae,  dilectis  sibi  Johanni  Herlyngton, 
Radulpho  Gamel,  Willielmo  Pecliel,  Waltero  Pigge,  Hugoni  Feukson  et 
Willielmo, . . .de  Yakesle  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  concessimu3  vobig  in 


Drainage. 
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public  works,  we  have  found  a commission  of  the  third  year 
of  Henry  IV.  for  providing  the  means  of  conveying  pure 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,*  as  well  as  for 
draining  that  town,  and  removing  impure  sea  or  marsh  water. 
The  commission  recites,  “ that  there  appears  to  be  need  in 
those  days  of  great  charges  and  expenses  for  the  protection  of 
the  same  town  against  the  force  of  the  water  aforesaid  ; and 
so,  as  well  on  account  of  charges  and  expenses  of  this  kind 
there  daily  arising,  to  be  sustained  and  supported,  as  that 
sweet  water  is  not  had,  coming  and  flowing  to  that  town, 
except  only  by  boats,  and  at  that  sumptuous  cost ; whereby 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  town  aforesaid,  in  large  numbers 
every  year,  during  the  summer  time,  of  necessity,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  water  of  this  kind,  depart  from 
the  same  town,  and  renounce  and  avoid  it,  to  the  injury  of 
the  town  aforesaid,  and  in  process  of  time  to  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  same,  unless  a suitable  and  speedy  remedy  in  this 
matter  be  speedily  applied,”  &c.  The  Commissioners’  return 
specifies  the  particular  works  needed  for  the  relief  of  the 

auxilium  dictse  villae  et  viarum  eidem  adjacentium  paviandae,  quod  a die 
confectionis  prajsentium  usque  ad  finem  trium  aimorum  proximo  sequen- 
tium  plenarie  completorum  capiatis  in  dicta  villa  consuetudines  subscrip- 
tas,  videlicet,  &c.  Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus  quod  praedictas  consuetudines 
usque  ad  finem  termini  praedicti  capiatis  sicut  praedictum  est,  completo 
autem  termino  dictorum  trium  annorum  dictae  (consuetudines  penitus  cas- 
sentur  et  deleantur.” — Inquisition  ad  quod  damnum,  12  Edw.  II.  Writ 
to  inquire  whether  the  causeway  and  bridges  in  the  way  called  Longfore, 
between  Bleccheleye  and  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  are  so  broken  as 
to  be  dangerous,  and  if  any  certain  persons  are  bound  to  repair  them,  and  if 
they  be  not,  whether  it  will  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  others,  if  he  grant 
a frontage  for  the  repair. — Patent  Roll,  10  Edw.  III.,  p.  1.  Appointment 
of  commissioners  to  survey  the  state  of  the  walls,  ditches,  sewers,  bridges, 
&c.  on  the  sea  coast  in  Leveryngham,  Nenton,  and  Wysebech  in  co.  Camb! 
(except  the  field  called  Rummere),  and  to  inquire  by  whose  default  they 
have  become  luinous,  and  to  distrain  persons  holding  lands,  tenements 
fisheries,  &c.,  there  to  repair  them. — Inq.  ad  quod,  dam.,  34  Edw.  III! 
Writ  to  Henry  Peverell,  custos  of  Southampton,  ordering  him  to  inquire 
concerning  defects,  &c.  in  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  concerning  porches 
and  gardens  made  on  the  walls.— All  gorces,  mills,  weirs,  stanks,  stakes 
and  kiddels  setup  in  great  rivers,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  after,  shall 

be  pulled  down,  and  sheriff  shall  do  execution.  (25  Edw.  III.) Agnes  de 

Dunlegh  prays  the  king  to  cause  certain  walls  to  be  repaired,  to  restrain  the 
overflow  of  the  Thames,  which  lie  was  bound  to  do  in  virtue  of  a purchase 
made  by  him  of  messuages,  &c.  in  a place  called  La  Rofere  contre  La 
Tour,  in  Southwark,  (4  Edw.  III.) — Petition  for  constraining  the  mayor 
&c.  of  Cambridge,  to  cause  the  town  ditch,  &c.  to  be  cleansed,  (52  Hen! 
111.1 — A confirmation  of  the  statutes  of  levying  and  straitening  weirs  mills 
stanks,  stakes,  kiddels,  &c.  (1  Hen.  V.)— A general  commission  of’ sewers 
proposed  and  enacted.  (2  Hen.  VI.) — Dismes,  &c.  respited  for  two  years  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Malberthorpe,  co.  Line.,  on  account  of  their  charges  to 

defend  themselves  from  being  inundated  by  the  sea.  (9  Hen.  VI.) Abbess 

of  Denys,  and  the  master  of  the  hospital  of  Strode,  prayed  to  answer  for 
neglecting  to  embank  their  land  near  Rochester  Bridge.  (Hand  12  Hen 
VI.) — From  Collections of  Records  and  Precedents,  by  T.  DufTus  Hindu  Ran 
* Report  on  Hull,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 
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town,  by  proper  supplies  of  fresh  water,  and  the  removal  of  Drainage. 
the  marsh  water,  for  the  execution  of  which  works  so  re-  Commissions  of 
commended  after  this  local  examination  and  report,  due  Sov'eii' 
sanction  is  required. 

The  practice  ot  issuing  commissions  for  previous  local 
inquiry  and  survey  appears  to  have  been  discontinued,  on  the 
passing  of  an  Act  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
to  legulate  the  issue  of  commissions.  The  provisions  of  this 
statute  were  subsequently  embodied  in  an  Act  passed  in  the 
23rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  this  statute,  with  statute  23  lien, 
some  minor  modifications  by  the  stat.  3 & 4 Wm.  IV.  c.  22,  VIII,C*5, 
is  still  the  chief  subsisting  law  in  force.  Previously  to  the 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  were  sec.  l. 
named  direct  by  the  Crown.  By  this  statute,  it  was  provided 
that  they  should  be  named  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  two 
Chief  Justices,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer.  The  Commissioners 
so  named  are  to  sit  as  a Court  of  Record,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty  they  may  proceed  by  jury,  or  upon  their 
own  view,  and  may  take  order  for  removal  of  any  annoyances 
or  nuisances,  or  for  the  safeguard  and  conservation  of  sewers, 
within  their  area  of  jurisdiction,  as  set  forth  in  the  Commis- 
sion, at  their  discretion,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Romney  Marsh  as  above  recited.  This  statute,  (under  which 

a large  portion  of  the  Metropolis,  and  many  rural  districts 

we  believe,  about  80  in  number,  comprising  large  tracts  of 
country,  are  now  drained,)  recites  “ the  great  damages  and 
losses  which  have  happened  by  the  influx  of  waters  upon 
marsh  grounds  and  other  low  places,  heretofore  through 
politic  wisdom  won  and  made  profitable,  for  the  great  com-  Statute  23  Hen. 
monwealth  of  this  realm,  as  also  by  occasion  of  land,  waters, 
and  other  outrageous  springs,  in  and  upon  meadows,  pas- 
tures, and  other  low  grounds  adjoining  to  rivers,  floods,  and 
other  watercourses ; and  over  that,  by  and  through  mills, 
mill-drains,  weirs,  fish-garths,  kedels,  gores,  gotes,  floodgates' 
locks,  and  other  impediments  in  and  upon  the  same  rivers  and 
other  watercourses,  to  the  inestimable  damages  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  this  realm,  which  daily  is  likely  more  and  more 
to  increase,  unless  speedy  redress  and  remedy  be  in  this  behalf 
shortly  provided.” 

It  enacts,  “ that  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  other  the  Qualification  of 
premises  shall  be  directed  in  all  parts  within  this  realm  from  |“;sioneriiof 
time  to  time — 

“ Where  and  when  need  shall  require,  to  such  substantial  Sec.  10. 
and  indifferent,  i.  e.  impartial,  persons  as  shall  be  named  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  the 
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Drainage.  two  Chief  Justices  for  the  time  being,  or  by  three  of  them, 

statute  23  Hen.  whereof  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  one. 

Vlil.  . . . 

In  respect  to  the  qualification  of  the  Commissioners,  it  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  sit — 

“ Not  having  lands  and  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments, 
in  fee-simple, “fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life,  to  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  forty  marks,  above  all  charges,  to  his  own  use, 
except  he  be — 

“ Resident,  and  free  of  any  city,  borough,  or  town  cor- 
porate, and  have  moveable  substance  of  the  clear  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds  ; or  else — 

“ Be  learned  in  the  laws  of  this  realm  in  and  concerning 
the  same,  that  is  to  say,  admitted  in  one  of  the  four  principal 
inns  of  court  for  an  utter  barrister.” 

The  Crown  may  confer  on  them  powers  of  making  “ laws, 
acts,  decrees,  and  ordinances ; ” these  “ laws,  ordinances,  and 
decrees  to  be  made  and  ordained  by  the  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  six  of  them,  by  the  authority  of  the  said  commission, 
shall  bind  as  well  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of 
the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  as  all  and  every  other  person 
and  persons,  and  their  heirs  for  such  their  interest,  as  they 
shall  fortune  to  have  or  may  have  in  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  or  other  casual  profit  or  advantage,  or  com- 
modity whatsoever  they  be,”  &c. 

They  are  specially  directed  in  their  instructions  to  proceed 
as  follows : — 

Powers  to  execute  it  By  such  ways  and  means,  and  in  such  manner  and  form 

as  to  you,  or  six  of  you,  whereof  the  said  A,  B,  and  C,  to 
be  three,  shall  seem  most  convenient  to  be  ordained  and 
done  for  redress  and  reformation  to  be  had  in  the  pre- 
mises; and  also  to  reform,  repair,  and  amend  the  said 
walls,  ditches,  banks,  gutters,  sewers,  gotes,  calcies,  bridges, 
streams,  and  other  the  premises,  in  all  places  needful ; and 
the  same  as  often,  and  where  need  shall  be,  to  make  new, 
and  to  cleanse,  and  purge  the  trenches,  sewers  and  ditches,  in 
all  places  necessary  ; and  further  to  reform,  amend,  prostrate, 
and  overthrow  all  such  mills,  streams,  ponds,  locks,  fishgarths, 
hebbing-weirs,  and  other  impediments,  and  annoyances  afore- 
said, as  shall  be  found,  by  inquisition  or  by  your  surveying 
and  discretions,  to  be  excessive  or  hurtful ; and  also  to 
depute  and  assign,  diligent,  faithful,  and  true  keepers,  bailiffs, 
surveyors,  collectors,  expenditors,  and  other  ministers  and 
officers,  for  the  safety,  conservation,  separation,  reformation 
and  making  of  the  premises.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  statutory  provisions  in 


Sec.  8 and  9. 
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respect  to  the  levy  of  charges,  they  are  armed  witli  most 
extensive  powers. 

If  any  person  assessed,  or  taxed  to  any  lot  or  charge,  upon 
any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  or  copyhold,  or  cus- 
tomary lands,  within  the  limits  of  any  Commission  of  Sewers, 
do  not  pay  the  said  lot  or  charge,  according'  to  the  ordinance 
and  assignment  of  the  said  Commissioners,  and  if,  by  reason 
thereof,  it  happen  the  Commissioners  lack  payment  of  such 
lot  and  charge,  the  Commissioners  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  payment  of  such  lot  or  charge,  decree  and  ordain 
the  same  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  copyhold 
or  customary  lands,  from  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  and 
their  heirs  respectively,  to  any  person  or  persons  for  term  of 
years,  term  of  life  in  fee  simple,  or  in  tail ; or  in  case  of  such 
copyhold  or  customary  lands,  for  such  estate  and  interest 
therein  as  the  owners  thereof,  or  any  claiming  in  remainder 
under  them,  had  in  such  copyhold  or  customary  lands  at  the 
time  of  the  decree  being  made,  such  decree  and  ordinance 
shall  bind  every  person,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
such  decree  had  any  interest  in  such  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  or  copyhold,  or  customary  lands,  in  use,  pos- 
session, reversion,  or  remainder,  their  heirs  and  feoffees, 
and  every  of  them.  The  statute  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioners may  otherwise  punish  the  debtors  and  detainers  of 
any  collection,  tax,  or  assess,  by  fines,  amerciaments,  pains 
or  other  like  means,  after  the  good  discretions  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

It  is  further  provided,  that  the  Crown  may  at  its  pleasure, 
by  writ  of  supersedeas , at  any  time  discharge  “ as  well  every 
such  Commission  as  every  Commissioner  that  shall  be  made 
or  named  by  authority  of  this  Act ; after  which  discharge 
the  said  Commissioner  shall  have  no  power  or  authority  to 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  Commission,  nor  in  anything 
by  authority  of  this  Act.” 

The  prominent  defect  of  the  Statute  of  Sewers  appears  to 
be  the  departure  from  some  of  the  earlier  precedents  of  a pre- 
vious local  examination,  survey,  and  plan  of  works  by  respon- 
sible officers,  previous  to  the  grant  of  authority  for  their 
execution ; and  the  omission  of  practicable  securities  to 
owners  or  occupiers,  or  of  an  available  appeal  against  the 
Commissioners’  negligence,  inefficiency,  or  waste,  in  respect 
to  the  works  executed.  The  supervision  and  control  of  the 
superior  courts  of  law  has  chiefly  been  directed  to  remedy 
defects  in  the  technical  procedure  under  Commissions.  Had 
the  principle  of  the  previous  determination  of  works,  as  well 

VOL.  I.  C 
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Drainage. 
General  Laws. 


as  of  boundary,  by  a local  examination,  been  carried  out  by 
any  competent  agency  as  a preliminary  to  the  grant  ol  any 
local  Act,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  extensive  evils  as 
are  described  in  the  evidence  we  have  received  could  have 
We  have  not  found  one  provincial  town  in  which 


arisen. 


General  Turn- 
pike Act,  3 Geo. 
IV.  c.  U2G. 


IV.c.  50. 


any  Commissions  are  now  in  force.  But  in  the  metropolis 
it  has  been  necessary,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  have  in 
addition  a special  local  Act  to  meet  local  contingencies. 

The  other  general  laws,  which  contain  any  provisions 
capable  of  application  to  the  drainage  of  towns,  are  the 
Aon 5 andc'wm.  General  Turnpike  and  General  Highway  Acts.  Clause  115 
of  the  former  Act  contemplates  the  use  of  road  drains  for  the 
drainage  of  the  adjacent  houses,  and  empowers  justices,  on 
the  application  of  the  trustees  of  any  turnpike  roads,  to  appor- 
tion the  expense  of  their  maintenance  between  the  turnpike 
trust  and  the  inhabitants  using  the  drains.  But  this  provi- 
sion does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  any  populous 
town  or  district,  its  operation  being  necessarily  limited  to 
those  parts  under  the  superintendence  of  turnpike  trustees — 
usually  the  principal  streets  only  : the  drainage  of  the  bye- 
streets  and  lanes  is  executed  under  the  powers  of  the  High- 
way Act.  This  Act  is  in  force  in  many  places  of  considerable 
population,  and  generally  affords  the  only  means  for  the 
drainage  of  the  suburbs  of  the  largest  towns.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  state  shortly  the  provisions  contained  in 
it,  and  to  point  out  their  inadequacy  for  the  purposes  of 
drainage,  for  which  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  frequently 
applied. 

The  powers  and  authorities  for  the  execution  of  it  are 
intrusted  to  the  parish  vestry.  By  the  sixth  section,  the 
vestry  is  required  to  elect  annually  one  or  more  persons  as 
surveyors,  who  must  be  qualified  by  estate,  and  are  liable  to 
a penalty  of  20/.  it  they  refuse  to  serve  the  office,  unless  they 
provide  a sufficient  substitute.  The  vestry  are  also  em- 
powered to  appoint  annually  a surveyor,  with  a salary  : he 
is  required  to  be  a person  of  skill  and  experience. 

In  parishes  containing  a population  of  5000  persons,  the 
vestry  are  authorized  to  elect  annually  not  less  than  five’,  or 
more  than  20  householders  to  serve  the  office  of  surveyors, 
to  form  a Board  for  the  repair  of  the  highways,  in  whom  all 
the  powers  granted  to  the  vestry  are  transferred.  They  also 
ha\e  authority  to  appoint  and  pay  an  assistant- surveyor  of 


Sec.  G. 


Sec.  9. 


Sec-  18. 


* Sec f p.  1 30,  regarding  the  mode  of  arranging  the  boundaries  of  the  Hol- 
born  and  l mebury  districts  m London. 
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“ skill  and  experience,”  and  otlier  officers,  and  are  required  Drainage. 
to  present  their  accounts  to  the  vestry  annually.  Highw^Act. 

The  Act  also  contains  a power  for  the  union  of  parishes  Sec.  13. 
into  districts,  and  the  appointment  of  a district  surveyor 
under  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  of  the  division  ; hut 
although  the  adoption  of  this  power  would  afford  the  oppor- 


tunity of  obtaining*  the  services  of  a better  class  of  officers, 
by  remunerating*  them  at  salaries  worthy  the  acceptance  of 
skilled  and  experienced  men,  we  do  not  find  that  such  dis- 
tricts have  anywhere  been  formed. 

The  67th  section  relates  to  drainage,  and  empowers  the  Sec.  gt. 
surveyor  to  make  and  cleanse  the  necessary  ditches,  gutters, 
drains,  and  water-courses,  and  carry  them  into  and  through 
the  adjoining  lands,  upon  paying*  compensation  to  the  owner. 

The  next  clause  forbids  the  owners  of  the  land  from  altering* 
or  obstructing*  such  drains. 


Although  the  powers  for  drainage  contained  in  this  Act  Defective  powers 
were  evidently  intended  only  to  provide  the  means  of  carrying  towns!'"^6  °f 
off  the  surface-water  from  the  streets  and  roads,  yet  the  drains 
made  under  its  provisions  are  frequently  used  for,  and  afford 
the  only  means  of  conveying  away  the  refuse  from  the  houses 
in  many  large  towns,  and  still  more  frequently  in  suburban 
districts.  The  use  of  these  drains  for  a purpose  for  which 
they  were  not  originally  intended,  and  are  not  constructed, 
is  the  cause  of  serious  annoyance,  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  town 
through  which  they  pass. 

Other  of  the  provisions  are  defective,  from  the  absence  of  a 
power  to  compel  the  surveyors  to  perform  their  duty.  Under 
the  provisions  of  a former  Act  now  repealed,  the  surveyors  of  54  Geo.  nr.  c. 
the  highways  had  power  to  require  and  compel  the  occupiers  10J' 
of  the  land  adjoining  to  scour  and  cleanse  the  main  sewers  and 
drains,  or  to  pay  the  expense  of  it.  The  General  Highway 
Act  now  in  force  contains  no  such  provision  ; it  only  em- 
powers surveyors  to  scour,  cleanse,  and  keep  open  all  ditches, 
gutters,  drains,  or  water-courses,  adjoining  or  lying  near  to 
any  highways,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  on  them  to  do  so. 

Hence,  in  many  instances,  the  surveyors  neglect  this  most 
important  work,  and  in  some  cases,  even  when  called  upon  to 
remedy  the  evil,  they  take  no  steps  to  remedy  it.  The  ma- 
gistrates have  no  jurisdiction  under  the  Highway  Act  to 
compel  them  to  remove  the  nuisance.  The  effects  of  such  neg- 
lect are  obvious,  and  clearly  shown  ; the  exhalations  and 
offensive  effluvia  arising  from  the  non-cleansing  of  such  drains, 
producing  fevers  and  other  diseases,  add  to  the  miseries  of  the 
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poorer  inhabitants,  and  to  the  expenses,  both  of  the  parish 
and  of  individuals.* 

The  annual  election  of  the  executive  officers  greatly  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  any  systematic  plan  for 
drainage.  All  the  surveyors  and  other  officers  retire  fiom 
office  at  the  end  of  each  year:  and,  although  re-eligible,  aie 
liable  to  be  superseded  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  officers,  who, 
unacquainted  with  their  duties,  and  the  objects  contemplated 
by  their  predecessors,  may  suspend  improvements  in  progress, 
prevent  the  execution  of  many,  or  originate  others  in  like 
manner  to  be  superseded.  This  has  been  found  to  opeiate 
most  prejudicially,  and  necessarily  deters  the  existing  officers 
from  commencing  works,  which,  owing  to  the  limited  sums 
annually  applicable  to  these  objects,  can  only  be  carried  to 
perfection  by  a close  adherence  to  a well-considered  plan 
during  a series  of  years.f 

The  most  serious  deficiencies  in  drainage  are  found  to  exist 
, in  those  towns  which  have  advanced  within  a brief  period  lrom 
the  condition  of  villages,  chiefly  the  seats  of  the  pottery  and 
iron  manufactures  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  mining  dis- 
tricts in  South  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  and  the  north  of 
England. 

As  an  example  of  this  description  of  towns,  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  at  present  containing  above  37,000  inhabitants,  pre- 
sents the  most  lamentable  instance  of  the  total  absence  of  all 
drainage.^ 

The  rapidly  increasing  suburbs  of  large  towns  which  are 
without  the  municipal  boundary,  or  to  which  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a local  Act  does  not  extend,  present  similar  examples 
of  neglect,  and  strongly  exhibit  the  necessity  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  local  authority  for  such  purposes. 

In  the  examination  of  those  local  Acts  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  several  towns,  we  find  that  most  of 
those  of  early  date  do  not  contain  any  provisions  whatever  for 
the  drainage  either  of  streets  or  houses  ; such  towns  are  in 
the  condition  of  the  class  to  which  we  have  above  adverted, 
and,  if  drained  at  all,  are  subject  only  to  the  inadequate  pro- 
visions of  the  Highway  Act.  The  objects  provided  for  in 
these  local  Acts  are  generally  the  paving,  lighting,  cleansing, 
and  frequently  the  watching,  of  the  respective  towns ; and  the 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  Dean,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
t Communication  from  Board  of  Surveyors  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 

J Report  on  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Second  Report,  vol,  i. 
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Acts  appear  to  have  been  framed  more  with  reference  to  the  Drainage. 
means  of  traffic  in  the  streets,  and  the  general  convenience  of 
the  inhabitants,  than  with  any  regard  to  their  health. 

An  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  deficiencies  of  le- 
gislative powers  prevail,  even  in  towns  which  have  long  been 
the  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  classes,  is  presented  in 
the  city  of  Bath.*  We  there  find  that — 

“ The  Commissioners  for  the  outpart  of  the  parish  of  Walcot 
have  power,  under  a local  Act,  to  order  the  construction  of 
new  sewers  and  the  alteration  and  reparation  of  old  ones  when 
they  see  occasion : their  power  extends  over  about  a fourth 
or  fifth  of  the  city.  There  is  no  such  power  vested  in  any 
body  for  the  remainder  of  the  city.” 

In  the  city  of  Gloucester,  although  there  are  three  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  force  for  the  local  goverment  of  that  city,  none 
of  them  apply  to  the  sewerage  or  drainage,  which  is  in  a 
most  neglected  state. 

We  have  thus  brought  under  notice  some  examples  of  the 
serious  evils  explained  in  our  First  Report,  and  refer,  as  fur- 
ther evidence,  to  the  replies  received  from  the  towns  visited, 
and  the  several  Reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

To  remedy  evils  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  extensively 
prevalent,  we  are  of  opinion — That  new  legislative  mea-  Necessity  for  the 

1 1 amendment  of  the 

SURES,  APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  TOWNS  AND  POPULOUS  DISTRICTS,  law. 

ARE  REQUIRED,  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

NOT  ONLY  OF  AN  EFFICIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM  OF 
HOUSE  DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE,  PAVING  AND^C LEANSING,  IN 
ALL  TOWNS  AND  POPULOUS  DISTRICTS,  BUT  ALSO  FOR  PROVIDING 
AMPLE  SUPPLIES  OF  WATER  FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PUR- 
POSES, AND  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  OTHER  MEANS  FOR  PRO- 
MOTING AND  SECURING  THE  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT  OF  THE 
INHABITANTS. 

In  considering  the  principles  upon  which  a measure  such  Review  of  the 
as  we  have  just  recommended  should  be  based,  it  will  be  A^Ts'nnd  eHi'ch*1 
convenient,  first,  to  review  the  operation  of  the  existing  local  mmis°tratk)n.ad 
Acts  for  drainage,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  local  authorities 
intrusted  with  their  administration. 

The  powers  given  by  local  Improvement  Acts  are  usually  Constitution  of 

1 J -iiiii  i f'le  existing  local 

vested  in  a body  of  Commissioners,  either  elected  by  the  rated  authorities, 
inhabitants,  or  appointed  by  name  in  the  Act,  with  a power 
to  nominate  their  successors.  The  latter  mode  of  appoint- 
ment more  frequently  obtains  in  the  older  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  principle  of  legislation  of  the  present  day  has  caused  the 


* Evidence  of  the  Town  Clerk,  Report  on  Bath,  Second  Report,  vol.  i- 
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Drainage,  introduction  of  a system  of  representation  of  the  rate-payers, 
which  has  been  inserted  in  most  of  the  recent  Acts,  modified 
in  various  respects.  It  is  most  commonly  provided  that  the 
election  of  one-third  of  the  Commissioners  shall  take  place 
every  year. 

Municipal  Corpo-  j$v  75th  section  of  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Muni- 

ration  Act,  5 & 6 J J „„„ 

wm.  iv.  c.76.  cipal  Corporations,  Commissioners  acting  under  any  local 

improvement  Acts  are  empowered  to  transfer  their  powers  to 

the  municipal  body.  The  instances  that  have  been  brought 

under  our  notice,  in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised, 

are  extremely  rare.  We  believe  that  Manchester  and  INew- 

castle-under-Lyme  present  almost  the  only  examples.  The 

powers  of  the  Improvement  Act  for  Swansea,  49  Geo.  III., 

were  transferred  by  virtue  of  this  provision,  but  anothei  Act 

was  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  vesting  powers 

in  the  corporation  jointly  with  12  commissioners,  appointed 

for  life. 

Leeds,  5 & 6 Vic.  jn  a few  instances,  as  at  Leeds,  the  local  improvement 
Acts  vest  the  powers  in  the  toivn  council. 

TVVecPi51;  V &C6 ' At  Liverpool  we  find  a variety  of  authorities  intrusted  with 

Vic.  c.  2e'.  the  administration  of  the  local  Acts  for  that  town.  The  powers 
of  the  Acts  for  paving  and  sewering  streets  are  placed  under 
a mixed  body,  composed  of  9 members  of  the  corporation 
and  15  commissioners,  one-third  of  whom  are  elected  an- 
nually. The  provisions  of  these  Acts  do  not,  however,  ex- 
tend to  the  duty  of  cleansing  the  streets — a duty  which  is 
almost  invariably  found  in  other  towns  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  authority  as  the  paving  and  sewering.  This  is  here 
performed  by  the  corporation,  and  is  managed  by  a com- 
mittee of  that  body,  who  derive  their  authority  from  three 
28  Geo' in'  c"  13  1 °ca  1 Acts.  The  superintendence  of  buildings  and  the  con- 
5 & 6 vie.  c.  106.  trol  over  the  width  and  drainage  of  courts  and  alleys  are 
under  the  direction  of  a committee  of  the  town  council,  w'hich 
the  Act  requires  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  duty  of  draining  the  streets  is  severed 
from  that  of  draining  the  courts  and  alleys , and  placed  under 
the  management  of  distinct  bodies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  such  an  arrangement  . 

With  the  exception  of  the  Metropolis,  we  have  not  met  with 
any  other  instance  in  which  the  duties  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion are  placed  under  independent  authorities  with  a concur- 
rent jurisdiction  within  the  same  district,  and  possessing 
powers  of  a very  different  and  somewhat  inconsistent  cha- 
racter. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  the  evils  found  to 


Inefficient  ad- 
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arise  in  the  operation  of  the  Highway  Act,  by  the  uncertainty  Drainage, 
of  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  surveyors  and  the  other  exe-  ministration  of 
cutive  officers.  In  the  course  of  the  investigations  in  the  t^imce^taiifte-'6 
country,  notice  was  frequently  called  to  similar  evils,  arising  nureot  ofl,ce>— 
from  the  frequent  changes  of  the  authorities  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  powers  under  local  Acts. 

The  Commissioners  acting  under  these  laws,  although  ge- 
nerally continued  in  office  for  the  space  of  three  years,  have 
scarcely  time  to  become  acquainted  with  their  duties  or  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  localities  most  demanding  atten- 
tion, before  they  are  liable  to  be  removed  and  their  places 
filled  by  newly  elected  members,  who  have  to  go  through  the 
same  course  of  instruction.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
any  public  works  requiring  much  time  for  their  completion, 
and  to  be  executed  upon  a combined  system,  such  only  as 
will  render  drainage  effectual,  can  be  safely  undertaken,  while 
they  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  sudden  interruption  from  a 
change  in  the  constituent  members  of  the  body  having  con- 
trol over  them.  In  addition  to  these  impediments,  necessarily  partly  to  local  in- 
inherent  in  bodies  thus  constituted,  the  divisions  of  local 
parties,  and  the  petty  hostilities  and  jealousies  too  often  in 
active  operation  in  small  communities,  create  obstacles  to  im- 
provement which  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  exercise  of 
some  competent  and  superior  authority  for  the  protection  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  public. 

Even  where  the  necessity  for  improvements  has  been  ad- 
mitted, and  the  expense  of  obtaining  a plan  has  been  incurred, 
local  influences  have  sometimes  created  an  opposition  and 
prevented  its  execution.  The  instance  of  the  town  of  Derby* 
presents  a forcible  example  of  the  inability  of  the  present  local 
authorities  to  overcome  such  obstacles,  if  left  to  their  own  un- 
aided and  uncontrolled  action. 

We  have  received  similar  statements  from  the  town  of 
Leeds,  for  the  drainage  of  which  place  an  extensive  and  well- 
considered  plan  was  laid  down  more  than  two  years  ago  by  a 
gentleman  of  great  professional  skill  and  experience, t but  we 
are  informed  that  no  general  or  systematic  proceedings  have 
yet  been  taken  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  reports  and  information  which  we  have  received  from 
other  towns  convince  us  that  similar  influences  are  generally 
in  operation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  places  a great  part  of 

— — — — eis  given  by  law 

* Evidence  of  Mr.  Roe,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

f Evidence  of  Captain  Yetcli,  vol.  ii.  p.  432,  ct  seq.  Report  on  Leeds, 
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the  evils  complained  of  arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  pow  ers 
given  by  law  for  their  removal,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  imperfect  mode,  and  in  some  cases  the  absolute  neglect 
of  putting  into  execution  those  powers  that  exist,  would  be 
allowed  to  continue,  where  efficient  laws  are  in  force,  if  the 
local  authorities  had  a more  precise  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  injuries  consequent  upon  their  neglect, 
and  were  capable  of  applying  the  necessary  remedies,  the 
execution  of  which  is  too  frequently  impeded  by  the  apathy  of 
those  in  authority,  the  contentions  of  local  parties,  or  thwai  ted 
by  the  opposition  of  interested  individuals.  In  all  the  local 
investigations  carried  on  under  this  commission,  an  increasing 
opinion  of  the  very  special  nature  of  the  works  under  consi- 
deration, and  of  the  special  provisions  required  for  their  exe- 
cution, was  manifested.  In  several  towns  where  the  present 
constituted  authorities  have  fully  and  fairly  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  the  means  of  relief  from  the  more  pressing 
evils  in  question,  they  have  concluded  by  avowing  their  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  special  and  distinct  administrative 
arrangements  to  provide  for  them. 

These  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  duties  intrusted 
to  the  local  authorities,  appear  to  have  suggested  to  many  of 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  before  us,  and  to  others 
from  whom  we  have  received  much  valuable  information  in 
the  country,  the  necessity  of  a superior  authority  for  supervis- 
ing the  execution  of  all  local  Acts  relating  to  drainage,  paving, 
cleansing,  and  other  sanatory  objects.* 

The  importance  of  such  a superior  authority  is  also  esta- 
blished by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  visiting  com- 
missioners, proving  how  inefficiently  the  provisions  of  these 
Acts  are  carried  into  execution  by  the  local  authorities  even 
where  they  exercise  the  powers  intrusted  to  them.  These 
defects  are  attributed  generally  to  their  imperfect  knowledge 
of  science,  with  reference  to  structural  improvements,  to  the 
absence  of  the  means  of  comparing,  in  point  of  execution  and 
economy,  works  executed  in  their  own  vicinity  with  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  opposition  of  party,  and 
the  supposed  interests  and  prejudices  of  individuals  with 
which  they  have  to  contend. 


* First  Report,  Cubitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  264  ; Austin,  vol.  ii.  p.347;  Wil- 
liams, vol.  ii.  p.  475  ; Arnott,  vol.  i.  p.  50  ; Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  36  ; Corbett ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  324  ; Holme,  vol.  i.  p.  271;  Second  Report,  Birmingham — 
Letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  suggesting  the  advantage  of  a 
controlling  power  in  certain  cases ; Merthyr  Tydvil,  vol.  i.  ; Derby,  vol.  ii. 
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“We  therefore  recommend,  that  in  all  cases  the  local  ad-  Drainage, 

“ ministrative  body  appointed  for  the  purpose  have  the  j irst 
“ special  charge  and  direction  of  all  the  works  required  Recommendation. 
“ for  sanatory  purposes,  but  that  the  Crown  possess  a 
“general  power  of  supervision.” 

ii. 

II.  The  first  and  most  important  step  in  providing  for  the  The  importance 
efficient  and  economical  execution  of  any  plan  of  drainage,  is  posesofdraiuage. 
the  preparation  of  an  accurate  general  survey,  upon  a large 
scale  of  the  area  which  it  is  proposed  to  drain.  This  view  is 
supported  by  a large  mass  of  valuable  and  important  testimony, 
proving  it  to  be  the  necessary  preliminary  to  any  such  work.* 

The  extent  of  country  to  be  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  local  authority  should  be  the  entire  natural  area  for 
drainage. 

At  present  no  such  plans  or  surveys  are  accessible  to 
builders  or  others  engaged  in  works  requiring  a knowledge  of 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  lands.  Hence  serious  losses  have 
been  entailed  on  the  public  by  the  construction  of  sewers  and 
drains  at  improper  levels,  and  of  a capacity  insufficient  for  the 
probable  wants  of  a future  population  ; and  houses  have  been 
placed  in  situations  regardless  of  the  means  of  drainage.  Great 
loss  and  inconvenience  from  this  cause  have  very  generally 
occurred;  and  even  very  lately  it  has  become  necessary  to  en- 
large and  deepen  some  of  the  sewers  recently  put  in.f 

The  prevailing  want  of  information  among  the  surveyors 
and  other  officers  having  the  charge  of  the  drainage  of  towns, 
regarding  the  levels  of  the  sewers,  and  frequently  even  the 
entire  ignorance  of  their  existence,  may  be  traced  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  proper  survey.  At  Bristol  the  first  attempt  to 
form  a complete  map  of  the  sewers  was  commenced  during 
the  inquiry  of  the  visiting  Commissioners,  and  in  the  town  of 
Preston  it  was  a work  of  several  weeks  to  open  the  streets  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  lines  and  the  depths  of  the  sewers.  In 
some  large  towns,  as  Wigan,  Rochdale,  and  Bolton,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  the  sewers. 

We  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  your 
Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests  to  have  a portion  of  the  plan 
for  the  drainage  of  Windsor  lithographed,  to  which  we  refer 
as  a specimen  of  the  scale,  as  to  size,  on  which  similar  plans 
should  be  made.  That  plan  was  executed  to  accompany  a 
report  for  the  drainage  of  that  town.  The  Commission  has 
had  the  advantage  of  the  evidence  of  Captain  Vetch,  in  ex- 


* First  Report,  Evidence  of  Hawksley,  vol.  ii.  p.  96 ; Vetch,  p.  432 ; 
Dawson,  445:  Williams,  447. 

j-  Second  Report,  Evidence  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  vol.  i. 
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z>7cnnar/e.  planation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  such  plans  laid  down, 
Surveys.  as  that  is,  with  contour  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  altitude  for  the 
guidance  of  engineers  and  others  in  the  execution  of  works  of 
improvement.* 

The  benefit  of  an  authorized  survey  has  already  been  de- 
monstrated in  devising  a plan  for  supplying  the  city  of  Paris 
with  water. t 


It  is  manifest  that  no  works  can  be  executed  on  a system 
and  with  a proper  attention  to  scientific  arrangement,  unless 
they  ate  based  upon  a general  survey,  comprehending  such 
levels  as  above  described. 


For  laying  gas 
and  water-pipes 


Want  of  authen- 
ticity in  existing 
surveys. 


Builders  of  all  classes  have  borne  evidence  of  the  great 
value  of  such  a survey.  | 

The  importance  and  the  necessity  of  such  surveys  for  the 
efficient  execution  of  the  usual  works  of  improvement  in  towns 
is  not  confined  to  drainage.  It  extends  to  building,  laying  out 
and  levelling  streets,  and  laying1  down  gas  and  water-pipes.  At 
present,  such  surveys  as  exist  having  been  generally  executed 
under  the  direction  of  independent  sets  of  surveyors  and  work- 
men, it  necessarily  happens  that  a survey  made  for  the  one  pur- 
pose is  either  inapplicable  for  another  within  the  same  district, 
or  that  the  private  interests  of  parties  limit  the  use  of  it  to 
those  at  whose  instance  it  was  made.! 

The  partial  surveys  hitherto  made  for  the  above  limited 
purposes  having  been  executed  by  private  persons  not  acting 
under  any  public  authority,  possessing  no  authenticity  as  to 
accuracy,  have  been  serviceable  only  for  temporary  purposes, 
and  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  record  the  levels.  The  en- 
gineers examined  by  us  have  represented  the  importance  of 
securing  a permanent  record  of  these  levels,  by  the  insertion 
of  bolt  or  bench  marks,  having  reference  to  some  common 


- i irst  Report,  Evidence  of  Captain  Vetch,  vol  ii  n 432  Tho<v.n^  • 

1S  118  Ascription  of  the  advantage  of  contour 

ground  plan  of  a town  shows  the  exact  dimensions  and  relative  distances  of 
spaces,  but  gives  no  knowledge  of  their  absolute  heights  above  a fixed  C(  m 
mon  point,  or  datum,  or  the  relative  heights  between  any  two  shes  onX 
pian,  but  when  the  horizontal  plan  exhibits  those  contour  lines  drnl 
at  every  four  feet,  and  marked  0,  4,  8,  1 2,  1 6 feet  we  see  at  on/?  ’ "ft 
the  places  situated  at  their  respective  elevations  above  datum  fid"  know 
their  relative  heights  above  each  other.”  “ An  engineer  can  Iwr  k 
without  any  trial  levels  the  undulations  and  descent  of  each  street  ?!! 
contour  line  to  another,  and  he  knows  the  amount  of  cutting  and  !,  T 
reduce  the  street  to  a level  or  regular  incline  ” ^ 1 h to 

ift&SaSr* of  tbe  buildi,,g  srou"d>  „e  &,‘b: 

f First  Report,  Evidence  of  Mylne,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 
p.  kb”51  ReP°rt’  Evi(lenee  of  Little>  voL  i!-  P.  307 ; Corbett,*  vol.  ii. 
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datum  in  the  chief  public  buildings  and  other  convenient  Drainage. 
places  in  towns,  and  in  this  we  fully  concur.  Surveys. 

Such  bench  marks  might  be  inserted  at  distances  of  not 
more  than  100  yards,  and  if  placed  at  the  corners  of  streets 
and  in  other  convenient  situations  for  the  ready  reference  of 
builders  and  others,  would  be  available  for  many  of  the  pur- 
poses of  more  complete  surveys,  and  would  materially  lessen 
the  inconvenience  stated  to  arise  from  their  absence.  The  con- 
struction of  all  public  works  might  be  regulated  by  them, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  process  of  levelling  in  most  instances 
be  dispensed  with.  But  to  insert  these  marks  sufficiently  close 
together  so  that  they  should  be  serviceable  to  unscientific 
workmen,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  them  on  many  private 
as  well  as  public  buildings.  And  in  order  to  obtain  the 
general  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  correctness  of  the 
surveys  and  the  levels  thus  permanently  marked,  the  work 
should  be  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  some 
disinterested  authority,  independent  of  all  local  conflicting 
interests. 

In  those  parts  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  where  Surveys  under 
the  Ordnance  survey  is  still  in  progress,  there  appears  to  be  nance°'U  1 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  surveys  for  sanatory  purposes, 
executed  by  public  officers  under  a system  of  control  and 
checks,  calculated  to  ensure  a degree  of  accuracy,  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  attain  in  any  other  manner,  and  which  will 
acquire  for  this  work  a permanent  authenticity  and  confidence. 

We  are  more  anxious  to  recommend  that  the  services  of  these 
officers  should  be  made  available  for  such  purposes  in  those 
districts,  where  the  surveys  for  the  Ordnance  map  are  not  yet 
completed,  as,  we  believe,  that  independently  of  their  accu- 
racy, the  work  could  be  executed  by  them  at  a comparatively 
trifling  cost,  provided  the  additions  to  the  plans  of  towns, 
necessary  for  sanatory  purposes,  be  made  while  the  surveys 
for  the  Ordnance  map  are  in  progress. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  surveys, 
lately  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act,  on  which  the  levels  are  not  shown,  as  contrasted 
with  the  cost  of  those  executed  by  the  Ordnance,  we  would 
cite  the  evidence  given  to  us  by  Captain  Dawson,*  who  has 
the  superintendence  of  the  maps  in  the  Tithe  Office.  He  has 
informed  us  that  the  cost  of  the  tithe  survey  for  the  parish  of 
West  Hackney,  which  comprises  some  rural  districts,  was  at 
the  rate  of  16s.  6 d.  an  acre,  and  that  for  St.  Clements  Danes 


* First  Report-,  Evidence  of  Captain  Dawson,  vol.  ii.p.  443, 
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parish,  which  is  exclusively  urban,  was  at  the  rate  of  bl.  13^ 
per  acre.  By  the  favour  of  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  Ave  have  been  furnished  with  a Table,  which  we 
appended  to  our  First  Report,*  showing1  the  estimated  cost 
of  surveys  executed  under  the  direction  of  that  Board.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  surveying  such  a parish  as  St. 
Clement  Danes,  and  laying  down  contour  lines,  with  the 
sewer,  gas,  and  water  pipes,  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
8^.  per  acre,  but  that  if  such  additions  were  made  while  a 
survey  for  the  Ordnance  map  was  in  progress,  the  extra  cost 
would  be  reduced  to  Is.  4c/.  per  acre,  or  to  6d.  only,  if  the 
levels  merely  are  taken  and  bench  marks  inserted  ; the  scale  in 
that  instanoe  would  be  60  inches  to  the  mile,  but  it  appears 
that  the  extent  of  the  scale  Avould  scarcely  make  any  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  cost.f 

We  have  given  the  above  examples  to  illustrate  the  economy 
that  may  be  effected  in  the  construction  of  a survey,  when  one 
upon  the  most  complete  scale  is  required  either  for  a town  or 
populous  district.  In  many  places  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
fntuie  i efeience,  that  the  levels  taken  be  rendered  permanent 
by  the  insertion  of  bolt  or  bench  marks  in  proper  and  conve- 
nient situations  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

The  amount  of  surveying  required  for  the  extensive  ar- 
rangements, that  may  be  commenced  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  must  render  a much  larger 
force  necessary  than  the  present  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  can 
supply,  should  plans  for  improved  drainage  be  introduced  to 
an  extent  even  far  inferior  to  that  which  the  urgency  of  the 
case  demands.  Whatever  expedients  may  be  adopted  for 
procuring  local  assistance,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
difficulty,  we  enteitain  a strong'  conviction  that  such  surveys 
should  be  conducted,  and  their  accuracy  tested,  by  some 
competent  and  independent  person  nominated  for  that  purpose. 

The  facilities  that  Ave  have  shown  to  exist  for  obtaining 
complete  surveys  for  drainage  and  other  sanatory  purposes, 
at  a very  small  charge  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  district* 
through  the  medium  of  the  Ordnance  department,  where  the 
surveys  are  in  progress,  will,  we  trust,  induce  the  local  au- 
thorities in  those  districts  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  procure 


* First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  484. 

f This  cost  would  vary  in  a trifling  degree,  according  to  the  density  of 
the  dwellings  and  population  111  a given  area,  but  it  has  been  calculated 
that  for  laying  down  the  levels  an  outlay  of  from  30/.  to.  40/  would  bo 
enough  for  the  average  size  of  towns  containing  20,000  persons  • from  Kin/ 
to  120/.  for  towns  of  60,000;  and  from  200/.  to  250/.  for  those  of  l‘>0  U0<) 
inhabitants,  ~ ’ 
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them  without  further  delay.  It  does  not  appear  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  plans  for  Leeds  and  Derby,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  any  surveys  for  the  purposes  of  drainage 
have  been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  local  authorities  in  any 
towns  or  populous  districts  in  England  and  Wales. 

If  the  recommendation  that  we  shall  presently  submit 
should  be  carried  out,  and  a survey  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  an  authorized  person,  independent  of  local  in- 
terests, it  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a report 
upon  the  state  of  the  town,  showing  its  condition  in  all 
respects  relating  to  sanatory  subjects,  and  whether  the  existing 
defects  may  be  attributed  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  provisions 
of  the  general  or  local  law,  or  to  the  negligent  execution  of  it. 

Although  we  have  previously  recommended  the  enactment 
of  a general  measure  for  drainage  and  other  purposes  of  local 
improvement  in  towns,  we  anticipate  that  peculiar  circum- 
stances will  arise  where  it  may  become  necessary  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  a local  Act.  In  such  cases  a report  of  the 
kind  stated  ought  to  be  the  preliminary  step,  and  would  be  a 
valuable  aid  both  to  the  promoters  of  the  measure  itself  and 
to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  when  called  upon  to  decide 
upon  its  merits. 

“ We  therefore  recommend,  that  before  the  adoption  of 
“ any  general  measure  for  drainage  a plan  and  survey 
“ upon  a proper  scale,  including  all  necessary  details, 
“ be  obtained,  and  submitted  for  approval  to  a com- 
“ petent  authority.” 

: III.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations  in  the  country, 
frequent  instances  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  of  the 
difficulties  arising  to  a complete  system  of  drainage  by  the 
impediments  that  exist,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  beyond 
the  present  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority. 
No  means  are  at  present  provided  for  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  jurisdiction  simultaneously  with  the  extension  and 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  newly-built  districts  of  towns. 

If  an  extended  district  be  included  within  the  local  Act, 
persons  must  be  taxed  for  objects,  unnecessary  among  a rural 
population  ; if  the  limits  are  confined  to  the  existing  town,  as 
we  find  to  be  generally  the  case,  the  increasing  suburbs  are 
left  without  any  provision  for  their  drainage  or  other 
measures,  concerning  their  sanatory  improvement  and  re- 
gulation. 

Such  wants  cannot  now  be  supplied  without  the  expensive 
and  uncertain  process  of  an  application  to  Parliament  for  a 
local  Act  in  each  case.  All  the  evils  apparent  in  the  older 
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D) ainage.  parts  of  the  town  are  consequently  created  anew  in  the 
suburbs,  to  be  repaired,  at  some  future  period,  at  a consider- 
able increase  of  cost,  and  frequently  at  some  sacrifice  of 
property. 

diction*1  -*uris"  ^ie  obvious  circumstance  commonly  presented  on  the 

examination  ot  a badly  drained  town  is,  that  the  boundaries 
ot  the  districts,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  drainage,  are  so  unsuitably 
assigned  as  to  prevent  any  such  works  being  carried  out 
systematically  and  effectually.  All  such  works,  to  be  executed 
economically  as  well  as  efficiently,  it  need  scarcely  be  stated, 
must  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  masses  of  houses  and 
buildings  in  the  natural  area  for  drainage  in  which  that  town 
may  happen  to  be  seated,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
command  over  the  natural  outlets.  Either  from  the  want  of 
means,  or  other  causes,  for  ascertaining  and  defining  the 
proper  natural  limits  ot  the  jurisdiction  for  drainage,  pre- 
viously to  constituting  the  authorities  and  investing  them  with 
the  necessary  powers,  it  has  generally  been  found  that  the 
boundaries  adopted  actually  comprehend  only  a part  of  the 
natural  and  therefore  proper  drainage  area,  and  that  the 
subuibs  of  towns,  containing  a large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation, ai  e excluded  from  any  jurisdiction  or  regular  provision 
whatsoever. 

ofte n* com p**e- 'Ct 3 Thus  ifc  is  shown  011  the  examination  of  the  drainage  of 

of  tiu-°hoa  eartf  ®atk’*  that  the  only  authority  having  powers  for  the  con- 
popuious  dis-  struction  of  new  or  the  reparation  of  old  sewers,  was  consti- 

AUiath.  tuted  hy  a local  Act,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  Com- 

missioners, whose  powers  were  restricted  to  the  parish  of 
Walcot,  containing  about  one -fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population.  Many  towns  might  be  mentioned  in  which  the 
houses  of  the  suburban  portions,  and  even  in  the  town  itself, 
have,  as  in  this  instance,  never  been  brought  within  any 
jurisdiction  whatever,  and  which  depend  for  such  imperfect 
drainage  as  they  possess  upon  the  casual  creation  and  exer- 
cise of  imperfect  authority  under  the  General  Highway  Act 
to  drain  highways,  cleanse  ditches,  and  open  water-courses. 
Examples  of  this  defect  prevail  to  a most  lamentable  extent  in 
the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 

And  rarely  com-  The  case  of  the  large  village,  or  rather  the  small  town 

prehend  more  rp  . , , uwu  u* 

than  parts  of  the  1 011611x13.111,  Which  I13S  3 population  ot  about  9 000  in  ha 
natural  area  for  y ,,  •<<  ^ *nxxct*"* 

drainage  on  bitauts,  will  sci  \ e as  a comparatively  simple  example  of  an- 
aresiua'te!1011568  other  lar8'e  class  of  cases>  where  an  insufficiency  in  the  area 


* Report  on  Bath,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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included  in  the  jurisdiction  for  drainage  operates  as  a barrier  Drainage. 
almost  insuperable  to  the  execution  of  effectual  works  by  the 
most  competent  officers.* 

Liverpool  is  surrounded  with  undrained  tracts  of  land,  At  Liverpool, 
over  which  the  suburbs,  with  new  habitations  for  the  working- 
classes,  are  in  the  course  of  extension  ; and  new  houses  are 
being-  built  beside  stagnant  pools  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  town  drainage.  The  interior  of  the  proper  area  of 
drainage  comprising  the  town  itself  is  split  into  two  districts, 
and  those  districts  are  placed  under  divided  and  imperfect  au- 
thorities, so  clashing-  with  each  other  as  to  render  systematic 
drainage  impracticable. 'j- 

S Much  of  the  proper  drainage  district,  within  which  the  At  Manchester, 
town  of  Manchester  is  situated,  consists  principally  of  clay, 
wet  and  overrun  with  rushes,  and  of  partially  drained  land. 

The  interior  of  the  area  containing-  the  town  itself  is  subdivided 
into  jurisdictions,  partly  municipal  and  partly  parochial, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  any  natural  limits  for  drainage.  The 
officers  acting-  within  these  limits  are  invested  with  imperfect 
powers,  and  have  no  authority  whatever  over  the  river,  which 
flows  through  the  town,  and  is  dammed  up,  giving  off  ema- 
nations to  which  the  fever  prevalent  amongst  the  population 
resident  on  its  banks  is  attributed.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Sewers  in  Manchester  complained  that  the 
proper  drainage  and  improvement  of  the  worst  district  in  that 
town,  inhabited  by  the  poorest  population,  is  prevented  by 
the  want  of  authority  over  the  dams  thrown  across  the  river 
Medlock,  which,  in  consequence  of  these  dams,  at  times  over- 
flows the  lower  districts. f 

It  was  found  that  one  source  of  the  insalubrity  ot  the  town  At  Bradford, 
of  Bradford,  which  is  situated  in  a valley  between  two  hills, 
was  traced  to  the  emanations  arising  from  the  natural  water- 
course running  between  the  hills,  now  dammed  up  tor  mill- 
power,  and  made  the  receptacle  for  all  the  drainage]  of  the 
houses.  The  escape  of  gas  from  this  source  was  stated  to 
be  at  times  so  considerable  as  to  discolour  silver  in  the  habi- 
tations or  workshops  near  its  banks.  Over  this  outfall  there 
was  no  proper  authority  possessed  or  exercised  for  the  public 
protection. 

The  outfall  of  the  surplus  water  of  the  drainage  of  Halifax  At  Halifax, 
was  found  to  be  similarly  dammed  up. 

The  inspection  of  Leeds,  showed  (as  had  been  previously  At  Leeds. 


* Evidence  of  Mr,  Dean,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
f Report  on  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol,  i. 
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stated  by  Captain  Vetch,  the  engineer  called  in  by  the  local 
authorities  to  examine  and  report  on  the  means  of  improving’ 
the  health  of  that  town)  that  the  river  Aire,  which  wrould  in 
its  natural  state  have  had  a strong  and  regular  current,  had 
been  dammed  up  in  several  places  for  mill  power,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  an  important  water  communication.  These  dams 
thus  act  as  a series  of  catch-pits  for  the  sewage  of  a popu- 
lation of  120,000  persons.  In  this  case,  also,  the  authorities 
having  control  over  the  town  drainage,  even  if  they  had  been 
so  constituted  as  to  have  been  competent  to  execute  or  main- 
tain systematic  works,  would  have  no  jurisdiction  or  control 
over  the  natural  outfalls  ; and,  in  consequence  of  this  original 
want  of  jurisdiction  and  care,  rights  have  apparently  been 
acquired  which  can  now  only  be  fairly  redeemed,  for  the 
relief  of  the  town,  by  purchase.  It  maybe  observed,  howrever, 
as  a favourable  circumstance,  that  at  the  present  time  the  in- 
creasing cheapness  and  convenience  of  substituting  steam 
power  would,  in  many  localities,  greatly  facilitate  the  resump- 
tion of  important  public  rights,  and  the  extension  of  proper 
drainage  jurisdictions  over  natural  outfalls. 

At  Lancaster*  the  upper  portion  of  the  drainage  area  was 
found  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  authorities  who  have 
charge  of  the  Castle,  and  who  were  endeavouring  to  improve 
its  salubrity  by  a better  drainage.  In  this  they  were  ob- 
structed by  the  officers  having  charge  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  area,  w'ho  refused  to  permit  the  authorities  having 
charge  of  the  upper  portion  to  use  the  sewers  forming  the 
proper  outfalls. 

The  artificial  drainage  area  under  the  care  of  the  autho- 
rities having  charge  of  the  drainage  of  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham,'!’ comprehends  only  a portion  of  the  natural  and  proper 
area.  One  part  of  that  area  is  above  the  site  of  the  houses  of 
the  town,  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction  ; and  another  part, 
comprehending  the  outfalls  of  the  drainage  of  the  uplands, 
and  of  the  town  itself,  is  beneath  it,  and  partly  without  the 
municipal  jurisdiction.  This  subdivision  of  the  natural  area 
is  found  to  be  attended,  as  it  has  been  almost  everywhere,  by 
the  creation  of  rival  and  clashing  interests,  and  with  mutual 
and  general  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  houses  and 
land  within  the  natural  area,  or  contiguous  to  it. 

At  Norwich  a part  only  of  the  natural  drainage  area  is 
held  by  the  commissioners  having  charge  of  the  drainage  of 


* Report  on  Lancaster,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 
t Report  on  Nottingham  and  other  Towns,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 
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the  town.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the  town  there  are  stag*-  Drainage. 
nan't  pools  of  water,  for  which  relief  by  the  natural  outfall,  Limited 
through  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  was  refused  by  the  city  junsdlctlon- 
commissioners,  the  sewers  for  that  portion  of  the  area  being 
ill-constructed,  on  rude  conceptions  of  what  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient for  that  portion  only  of  the  district.  It  was  considered 
by  the  commissioners  that  these  sewers  were  insufficient  for 
the  reception  of  the  additional  upland  drainage  ; and  yet  no 
alterations  were  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  area,  it  not  being  understood,  or  ap- 
parently not  considered,  that  a lower  district  benefits  by  the 
increased  rapidity  in  the  force  of  the  flush,  for  cleansing  pur- 
poses, by  all  ordinary  additions  of  upland  waters. 

At  Leicester,*  the  natural  water-course  of  the  town  is  ob-  At  Leicester, 
strueted,  dammed  up,  and  converted  into  a sluggish  recep- 
tacle of  a large  proportion  of  the  sewage  from  the  town,  and 
in  a great  measure  formed  into  a barrier  to  the  effectual 
drainage  of  the  low  and  flat  site  on  which  the  chief  part  of 
the  town  is  built. 

At  Coventry-}-  the  drainage  of  the  natural  area  is  similarly  At  Coventry, 
obstructed  by  mill-dams  within  the  city,  and  the  effluvia 
from  them  have  formed  the  subject  of  loud  and  just  complaint 
for  many  years  past,  but  no  proper  authority  or  available  re- 
medy is  apparently  provided. 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  the  Extended  areas 
miasma  generated  in  such  stagnant  waters  would  doubtless  be  outfalls,  for  the 
much  diminished  by  the  conveyance  to  a distance  and  the  ap-  pi^atlon orthe* 
plication  of  the  liquid  manure,  which  is  thrown  into  them  and  reluse  ot  t0'vns* 
wasted  ; but,  in  the  instances  of  surveys  which  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  have  contained  suggestions  for  the 
profitable  disposal  of  the  drainage  wrater,f  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  outfalls  for  its  conveyance  in  the  most  conve- 
nient direction  for  useful  application,  or  probable  demand, 
would  generally  be  found  to  be  even  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
existing  area  of  local  jurisdiction. 

In  submitting  these  examples  in  illustration  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  limited  jurisdiction  now  granted  to  the  local 
authorities  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  drainage  of  towns, 
we  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  several  measures  of 
immediate  relief,  in  mitigation  of  existing  evils,  which  may 
generally  be  taken  within  existing  drainage  districts,  however 
imperfect.  It  will,  however,  be  perceived  that  it  is  essential 


* Report  on  Nottingham  and  other  Towns,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 
f Evidence  of  Captain  Vetch,  R.E.,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  138;  Mr. 
Roe,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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to  the  proper  execution  of  all  effective  works  of  drainag'e,  as 
well  as  of  those  for  cleansing  (as  we  shall  afterwards  show), 
and  of  the  works  for  the  supply  of  water,  and  of  those  con- 
nected with  or  dependent  on  drainage,  that  they  should  he 
laid  down  and  connected  with  reference  to  well-defined  na- 
tural boundaries,  and  that  the  system  of  sewerage  must  be 
based  upon  well  arranged  main  lines. 

Cases  will  arise  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  effectual 
drainage  of  a town  to  convey  the  sewers  through  private 
lands  to  a distant  point  of  discharge,  but  it  may  not  be  just  to 
charge  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  expenses  on  such 
lands  ; the  powers  required  in  such  cases  would  be  the  same 
that  are  now  granted  by  Parliament  in  most  local  improve- 
ment Acts,  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  carry  drains  through 
private  lands  on  paying  compensation. 

For  the  protection,  however,  of  such  interests,  we  con- 
template that,  in  each  case,  the  necessity  for  an  extension  of 
jurisdiction  should  become  the  object  of  a special  inquiry 
made  on  the  spot,  under  the  direction  of  some  competent  and 
independent  officer,  not  unduly  influenced  by  local  views  or 
considerations.  An  inquiry  conducted  by  an  officer  acting 
under  the  Crown,  would  be  a means  of  providing  a better 
security  than  even  now  exists,  against  a wranton  and  unneces- 
sary invasion  of  private  rights.  The  present  mode  of  initi- 
ating and  passing  private  Acts,  and  the  expense  that  must  be 
incurred  by  individuals,  either  in  prosecuting  their  own 
claims  or  in  opposing  those  of  others  before  Parliament,  would 
be  materially  diminished  by  the  intervention  of  a competent 
authority,  to  procure  a preparatory  report  on  the  measure, 
and  inquire  into  the  claims  to  compensation  and  the  equitable 
distribution  of  charges.* 

“ As  a remedy  for  these  evils,  and  to  render  unnecessary 
“ the  frequent  applications  to  Parliament  for  additional 
“ powers  and  extension  of  jurisdiction,  we  recommend 
“ that  the  Crown  be  empowered  to  define  and  to  en- 
“ large  from  time  to  time  the  area  for  drainage 
“ included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  admi- 
“ nistrative  body. 

IV.  In  the  present  system  of  local  government,  the  admi- 
nistrative duties  of  local  improvement  Acts  are  frequently 
placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  persons,  who  are  sel- 
dom qualified  by  any  professional  education  for  the  direction 
of  scientific  works.  They  are  therefore  dependent  upon  the 

* First  Report,  Evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  vol.  ii.  p.  94,  et  teq.  ; Mr. 
Dean,  vol.  ii.  p.  422,  et  seq. 
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acquirements  of  their  officers  for  the  necessary  skill  in  the  Drainage. 
planning  and  efficient  execution  of  the  works.  Quaiifi^ukms  of 

Before  such  extensive  works  of  drainage  as  we  have  shown  officers’ 
to  be  requisite  for  the  cure  of  the  existing  evils  are  carried 
into  execution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  some  security 
for  the  appointment  of  officers  of  higher  qualifications  than 
have  hitherto  been  required  of  persons  intrusted  with  these 
duties. 

In  the  course  of  our  observations  on  the  operations  of  the  Causes  of  tho 
Highway  Act,  we  have  already  pointed  out  some  defects,  t^SSIlngdass 
arising  from  the  surveyors  under  that  Act  being  subject  to  an  ofofficers- 
annual  election,  an  uncertainty  in  the  tenure  of  office,  which 
most  materially  interferes  with  its  efficient  execution.  By  the 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  office  of  surveyor  is  made  com- 
pulsory, and  the  person  elected  by  the  vestry  is  rendered 
liable  to  a penalty  of  20/.  for  refusing  to  undertake  it.  No 
qualifications  of  knowledge  or  especial  skill  can  be  required 
under  such  circumstances.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  in 
populous  parishes,  advantage  is  sometimes,  though  but  rarely, 
taken  of  the  clause  enabling  the  vestry  to  appoint  a person  of 
“ skill  and  experience”  whose  services  they  have  power  to 
to  remunerate  with  a salary  ; but  he  also  is  only  an  annual 
officer.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  an 
efficient  and  skilful  officer,  unless  he  be  secured  against  a 
capricious  removal  from  his  office,  and  the  annual  election  to 
which  the  surveyors  of  highways  are  now  subject,  naturally 
deters  men  of  competent  ability  from  aspiring  to  it.  The 
most  efficient  men,  finding  ready  occupation  elsewhere,  reject 
such  employments : they  are  necessarily  undertaken  by  men 
little  qualified  for  the  duties,  who  possibly,  having  been  un- 
fortunate in  some  other  business,  are  glad  to  obtain,  by  the 
support  of  a numerous  body  of  friends,  any  description  of 
employment.* 

The  local  Acts  are  uniformly  more  deficient  than  the  High- 
way Act  in  requiring  any  qualifications ; they  do  not  advert 
to  the  necessity  of  “ skill  and  experience,”  and  many  of  them 
even  omit  to  allude  to  the  office  of  surveyor. 

The  importance  of  ensuring  due  qualifications  of  skill  and 
experience,  and  rendering  the  officers  sufficiently  independent, 
has  been  strongly  urged  upon  us  by  persons  who  have  had 
great  experience  of  the  present  mode  of  appointment,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  works  executed  by  the  present  class  of 


* Sheffield,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. ; evidence  of  Mr.  Dean,  First  Report, 
vol.  ii.  p.  416. 
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officers.  The  evidence  produced  before  us  affords  ample 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  views.* 

The  construction  of  such  works,  being  commonly  considered 
as  incapable  of  improvement  by  the  application  of  scientific 
principles,  is  frequently  intrusted  to  the  most  incompetent 
and  inefficient  persons.  These,  again,  are  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  bodies  equally  unskilled,  and  constantly 
changing.  The  works  are  consequently  executed  without  any 
attention  to  economy,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
future  wants  of  the  districts.  The  needless  expenditure  of 
money  thus  caused  is  afterwards  exhibited  by  the  alterations 
and  amendments  rendered  necessary.  All  local  works  of  im- 
provement should  be  planned,  and  their  execution  superin- 
tended, by  a person  having  a competent  knowledge  of  en- 
gineering. New  subjects,  connected  most  closely  with  the 
general  health  of  the  community,  are  now  constantly  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  persons  engaged  in  works  of  construction. 
The  importance  of  the  questions  of  ventilation  and  warming 
having  been  fully  established  by  recent  investigations,  parti- 
cularly demands  the  attention  of  the  architect  and  engineer. 
The  important  duties,  which  may  in  future  devolve  upon  the 
officers  charged  with  the  construction  of  works,  and  the  large 
discretionary  power  that  must  be  vested  in  them,  will  un- 
doubtedly render  it  necessary  to  establish  some  mode  of  test- 
ing the  competency  and  qualifications  of  persons  offering 
themselves  as  candidates  to  fill  such  situations.  Some  as- 
surance should  be  given  to  the  public  that  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  these  responsible  duties  are  properly  qualified. t 

By  the  Act  for  Regulating  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis,  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  district  surveyor  are  required  to 
undergo  an  examination,  and  their  appointments  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  appear  to 
be  principles  that  may  be  beneficially  extended. 

The  duties  are,  however,  all  of  a kind  which  calls  for  the 
same  acquirements  of  professional  knowledge,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  them  would  be  found  combined  in  any  person 
properly  educated  in  these  respects.  One  such  officer  may, 
therefore,  easily  superintend  the  execution  of  the  several 
duties  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  local  adminis- 
trative body.  Among  other  important  advantages  of  such  an 
arrangement,  it  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 


* First  Report,  Evidence  of  Mr.  Biers,  vol.  ii.  p.  282  ; Mr.  Bratt  vol.  ii. 
p.  308;  Mr.  Hickson,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

f First  Report,  Evidence  of  Mr.  Butler  Williams,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 
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services  of  efficient  and  experienced  officers,  who,  as  they  will  Drainage. 

be  intrusted  with  numerous  important  duties,  may  be  remu-  Appointment  of. 

officers 

nerated  (at  least,  in  many  of  the  towns  and  districts)  on  a scale 
of  such  liberality  that  they  may  be  persons  of  considerable 
professional  skill  and  acquirements,  and  may  fairly  be  required 
to  give  their  entire  services  to  the  public.  We  feel  assured 
that  their  suggestions  will  be  more  readily  acquiesced  in  if 
they  are  independent  of  private  pi'actice  within  the  district 
under  their  charge. 

We  are  desirous  of  stating  our  opinion  that  an  auditor  should  Office  of  Auditor 
in  all  cases  be  appointed,  and  that  especial  care  should  be  paid 
in  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  for  that  office.  It  is  essential, 
for  the  efficient  execution  of  his  duties  in  checking  fraud  or  pro- 
fuseness of  expenditure,  that  he  should  be  perfectly  independ- 
ent of  the  body  whose  accounts  he  is  appointed  to  control. 


iC 


We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  local  administrative 
“ body  appoint  the  executive  and  other  officers  under 
“ it ; that  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  chief 
“ surveyor  be  subject  to  approval ; that  such  officer 
“ produce  proof  of  his  qualification  for  the  office  to 
“ which  he  shall  be  appointed,  and,  if  required,  be 
“ subject  to  an  examination.” 


Fourth 

Recommendation-.  ] 


V.  Having  stated  our  views  of  the  necessity  that  the  Crown  On  thecompui- 
should  exercise  a power  of  supervision  and  direction  over  the  uptown?  ° 
local  administrative  bodies,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  for 
sanatory  improvements,  in  cases  where  they  are  willing  to 
exercise  such  new  powers  as  may  be  granted  to  them,  we  now 
bring  forward  the  mode  of  proceeding,  which  we  recommend 
to  be  adopted  in  towns  or  populous  districts,  where  grievous 
evils  are  proved  to  exist,  and  where  the  present  authorities, 
or  future  administrative  bodies,  delay,  or  refuse  to  take  mea- 
sures for  their  removal. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  local  bodies  will  continue  Obstructions  to 
inactive.  The  contentions  of  parties  and  the  influences  of  from  conflicting 
local  interests  frequently  impose  a serious  obstacle  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sanatory  measures  attempted  and  brought  forward,  by 
the  administrative  body,  or  by  the  intelligent  and  influential 
inhabitants.  A large  class  of  persons  is  constantly  prepared 
to  act  in  opposition  to  any  scheme  of  improvement,  from  the 
unfounded  fear  that  their  interests  will  be  affected.  Such 
persons  frequently  obtain  great  influence  in  the  decision  of 
questions  in  relation  to  any  alterations  calculated  to  effect  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.* 


* First  Report,  Evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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The  instances  of  the  delay,  if  not  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  execution  of  the  plans  for  drainage,  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  afford  an  illustration  of  such  impedi- 
ments.* The  objections  that  prevailed  in  these  instances 
appear  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  amount  of  the  imme- 
diate outlay  required  for  the  improvements.  Statements 
of  a similar  tendency  have  been  forwarded  to  us  from  other 
towns. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a complete  and  effectual  cure 
for  the  wide  spread  evils  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a 
considerable  outlay.  We  shall  presently  show  how  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  the  burthens  may  be  lightened.  The 
neglect  of  former  years  lias  produced  a necessity  for  an  accu- 
mulation of  new  works  which  should  have  been  long  since 
executed  by  the  past  generation.  Continued  delay  will  only 
increase  the  difficulty. 

Captain  Vetch,'!’  in  his  report  upon  the  drainage  of  Leeds, 
presents  an  example  of  the  rapidly  increasing  difficulty  and 
expense  of  carrying  into  effect  any  extended  measure  of 
drainage  in  large  towns.  In  that  instance  he  found  the 
proper  courses  for  the  drainage  of  some  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  town  still  open  and  unobstructed,  but  the  increase  of 
buildings,  and  the  formation  of  new  streets,  were  rapidly  ex- 
tending across  some  of  the  low  grounds,  so  as  to  cut  such 
courses  off  from  their  natural  outlets. 

In  all  towns  the  same  difficulties  must  be  daily  increasing, 
and  ought  alone  to  operate  as  a sufficient  inducement  to  active 
and  immediate  exertion.  But  in  addition  to  these  mere  argu- 
ments of  economy,  we  may  urge  the  much  higher  motives 
of  duty.  In  the  commencement  of  this  Report  we  have 
stated  facts,  proving  the  enormous  loss  of  life,  besides  the 
injury  to  health  sustained  by  the  continuance  of  the  various 
evils,  which  might,  in  many  instances,  be  removed  by  the 
zealous  exercise  of  the  powers  at  present  existing  or  to  be 
granted  by  any  future  law.f 

We  rely  with  confidence  on  these  arguments  to  prove  the 
necessity  for  speedy  improvement,  and  we  offer  it  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  necessary  that  strong  and  effectual  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  ensure  amendment.  We  are  further  con- 
firmed in  this  view  by  the  numerous  instances,  to  which  we 

* Derby  and  Leeds,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 

f Captain  Vetch,  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 

j First  Report,  Mr.  Holland's  Report,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  vol.  i.  p. 
205;  Mr.  Hawksley’s  Report  on  Nottingham,  vol.  i.  p.  330 ; Mortality  in 
Leicester,  vol.  i.  p.  260.  Second  Report,  Report  on  Towns  in  Lan- 
cashire. 
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shall  presently  more  particularly  refer,  of  neglect  on  the  part  Drainage. 
of  the  local  authorities  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  them  Compulsory 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts.  Crown.  °f  lh° 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  necessity,  we 
have  given  our  most  anxious  consideration  to  the  means  of 
ensuring  the  execution  of  measures  for  improving  the  physical 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  when  the  local  authorities, 
having  power  for  such  purposes,  neglect  to  put  them  into 
operation. 

No  power  at  present  exists  rendering  any  body  liable  to  Want  ofresponsi- 
punishment  for  the  non-execution  of  duties  involving  measures  ofiocai  authori- 
for  promoting  or  securing  the  public  health.  It  is  made  the  cuUn^theVrovi- 
duty  of  inhabitants  of  parishes  to  repair  the  highways,  and  ^“ssoflocal 
they  are  liable  to  an  indictment  for  neglect,  but  this  respon- 
sibility has  not  yet  been  extended  to  any  measure  for  securing 
the  public  health.  The  causes  of  disease  are  now  sufficiently 
traced  to  prove  that  the  means  of  removal  of  some  of  them 
are  within  reach,  and  may  be  attained  by  the  active  exercise 
of  the  authority  already  given.  On  these  grounds  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  public  welfare  requires  that  the  inhabitants 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  law,  for  sanatory  objects,  on  the  same 
principle  as  they  are  now  liable,  for  the  public  benefit,  to 
repair  the  highways. 

The  grievance  to  be  cured  is  a heavy  one,  and  presses  with 
most  severity  on  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  no  means  within 
their  reach  of  remedying  the  evils  under  which  they  labour. 

It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  imme- 
diate local  charge  of  the  district  to  use  the  powers  that  the 
Legislature  has  granted  to  them;  and  in  case  they  neglect  this 
duty,  those  still  higher  in  authority  are  bound  to  see  that  it  is 
performed,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  upon  the  Legislature 
for  aid. 

The  conclusive  facts  that  have  now  been  made  public  by 
this  and  former  inquiries,  showing  that  extensive  evils  preva- 
lent in  all  large  towns  are  capable  of  removal,  should  induce 
all  persons  in  authority  to  exercise  with  vigour  and  effect 
whatever  power  now  exists,  or  that  the  Legislature  may 
grant;  but  we  should  be  remiss  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
express  our  firm  conviction  that  the  same  system  of  inaction 
and  negligence  that  has  hitherto  so  extensively  prevailed,  will 
recur,  unless  such  a power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
law,  as  we  now  recommend,  shall  be  established. 

“ On  these  grounds  we  recommend  that,  upon  repre-  Fifth 
“ sentation  being  made  by  the  municipal  or  other  Recommendation. 
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Drainag  e. 


VI. 

Powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  local 
authorities. 


“ authority,  or  by  a certain  number  of  the  inhabitants 
“ of  any  town  or  district,  or  part  thereof,  setting  forth 
“ defects  in  the  condition  of  such  place,  as  to  drainage, 
“ sewerage,  paving,  cleansing,  or  other  sanatory 
“ matters,  the  Crown  direct  a competent  person  to 
“ inspect  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  defects,  and, 
“ if  satisfied  of  the  necessity,  have  power  to  enforce 
“ upon  the  local  administrative  body  the  due  execu- 
“ tion  of  the  law.” 

VI.  Having  brought  under  review  some  of  the  most  serious 
defects  in  the  state  of  the  existing  laws,  and  of  their  execu- 
tion,  and  otfered  such  recommendations  as  appear  to  us 
adapted  for  their  amendment,  and  to  ensure  their  efficient 
operation,  we  proceed  to  state  the  powers  and  duties  which 
we  propose  should  be  vested  in  the  local  administrative 
bodies,  to  be  appointed  for  carrying  into  execution  the  sug- 
gested measures. 


Inconvenience  of 
conflicting  juris- 
dictions— 


At  Birmingham. 


We  have  already  explained  the  necessity  for  a general 
survey  of  the  natural  area  for  drainage,  for  giving  a power  to 
extend  under  certain  restrictions  the  jurisdictions,  and  for 
enlarging  the  limits,  from  time  to  time,  of  any  district  that 
may  be  defined  under  the  proposed  amendment  and  extension 
of  the  law. 

Under  that  branch  of  the  subject  we  had  occasion  to  cite 
several  instances  of  inconvenience,  which  were  brought  to  our 
notice,  arising  either  from  the  limited  extent  of  jurisdiction 
or  from  conflicting  authorities  in  adjoining  districts.  We 
confined  our  observations  to  a statement  of  the  advantages 
that  the  engineer  would  obtain  by  the  extension  of  the  juris- 
diction, enabling  him  to  carry  the  sewers  to  a distant  outlet, 
where  the  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  or  other  circumstances, 
require  it,  and  to  diminish  the  impurity  of  streams,  now  so 
frequently  polluted  by  the  increasing  quantity  of  house- 
drainage. 

o 

The  towns  visited  present  but  few  instances  of  more  than 
one  set  of  Commissioners  appointed  under  a local  Act  with 
powers  for  drainage; — Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, and  a few  other  towns,  form  exceptions.  The  local  Acts, 
however,  rarely  comprise  the  whole  district  covered  with 
buildings,  &c.,  commonly  known  as  the  town,  and  it  con- 
stantly happens  that  portions  of  every  town  are  under  the 
inefficient  provisions  of  the  General  Highway  Act. 

The  replies  from  Birmingham,  made  by  the  mayor  and  a 
committee  of  inhabitants  show  that  “ for  lighting,  paving 
cleansing,  &c.,  the  borough  is  under  the  management  of 
three  distinct  bodies  of  commissioners  having  jurisdiction 
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under  several  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  four  distinct  Drainage. 
Boards  of  Surveyors.”  In  the  parish  of  Edgbaston,  described  conflicting 
as  a most  important  part  of  the  borough,  there  is  no  local  Act,  jun8dlctluus- 
and  “ the  three  hamlets,  besides  the  Commissioners  under  the 
local  Acts  of  Parliament,  have  each  a Board  of  Surveyors 
under  the  Highway  Act.”  It  is  also  stated  that  “ there 
is  no  co-operation  or  uniformity  of  proceedings  as  to  paving, 
lighting,  cleansing,  &c.,  between  the  eight  local  authorities 
within  the  borough.” 

At  Manchester  the  several  townships  within  the  borough  At  Manchester, 
are  under  distinct  jurisdictions,  but  only  four  have  local  Acts.* 

The  powers  under  some  of  these  Acts  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Town  Council  under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act,  and  although  such  districts  are  governed  by 
one  body,  they  are  still  under  different  local  laws,  while  the 
other  townships  in  the  borough  remain  under  the  general 
law,  although  they  stand  equally  in  need  of  special  legislative 
provision. 

At  Liverpoolf  we  find  the  following  bodies: — Commis-  At  Liverpool, 
sioners  appointed  for  the  general  sewerage  and  paving  of  the 
town,  and  the  townships  of  Everton  and  Kirkdale  ; a Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council,  acting  under  the  5 & 6 Viet, 
c.  44,  appointed  for  the  sewering  and  paving  of  courts  exclu- 
sively, and  another  set  of  commissioners  for  the  extra-pa- 
rochial district  of  Toxteth  Park,}  now  a part  of  the  borough. 

These  Acts  do  not  include  the  duties  of  scavengering,  of 
superintending  the  erection  ot  buildifigs,  or  ol  providing  a 
supply  of  water  for  protection  from  fire.  These  duties  are 
executed  by  the  Town  Council  under  three  diffeient  Acts  ot 
Parliament.  The  inconvenience  of  these  separate  jurisdictions 
seems  to  have  been  felt  in  regard  to  the  drainage  of  different 
parts  of  the  borough  and  parts  adjacent,  as  we  find  a provi- 
sion in  the  Toxteth  Park  Act  to  enable  the  commissioners  for 
the  town  of  Liverpool  to  permit  the  drainage  from  the 
Toxteth  Park  district  to  be  brought  into  the  sewers  under 
their  jurisdiction.  The  same  inconvenience  appears  also  to 
have  been  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  In  the  Act 
passed  in  the  year  1843,  empowering  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  to  obtain  a supply  of  water,  a clause  is  insetted,  pio- 


* Manchester,  11  Geo.  IV.  c.  47  ; Chorlton,  2 and  3 Wm.  IV.  c.  90  ; 
Ardwick,  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  5 ; Hulme,  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  95.  The  powers  under 
the  Acts’  for  Chorlton  and  Ardwick  have  been  transferred  to  the  Town 

Council  of  Manchester.  . 

f 2 Geo.  IV.  c.  15  ; 5 and  6 Viet.  c.  26 ; 6 and  7 \ ict.  c.  lo  ; for  sup- 
plying water  for  fire  and  streets  only. 

+ 5 and  6 Viet.  c.  105 ; 5 and  6 Viet.  c.  104 ; 6 and  7 Viet.  c.  105, 
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fessedly  with  the  object  of  giving  facilities  for  the  extension 
of  drainage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  commissioners.  By  this  clause 
the  commissioners  are  empowered  to  permit  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  property  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  to  bring 
their  sewers  and  diains  into  the  public  sewers  on  payment  of 
a reasonable  charge.* 

The  several  commissioners  at  Liverpool  have  thus  endea- 
voured to  aid  the  drainage  of  the  adjacent  districts,  by  the 
introduction  of  these  permissive  clauses,  but  those  in  the 
lower  districts  cannot  control  the  amount  of  water  that  will 
be  delivered  into  their  sewers,  or  calculate  the  quantity  for 
which  they  must  provide ; neither  have  those  in  the  upper 
parts  any  power  over  the  levels  of  the  sewers.  It  is  evident 
that  no  efficient  system  of  drainage  can  be  carried  out,  so 
long  as  such  impediments  from  artificial  boundaries  and 
conflicting  jurisdictions  are  allowed  to  continue. 

We  have  previously  stated  that  the  power  given  by  the 
General  Highway  Act  for  the  formation  of  parishes  into  dis- 


* Table  showing  the  want  of  Consolidation,  and  inconsistent  powers  of  the  various  au- 
thorities appointed  under  the  Local  Acts  for  Liverpool. — Report  on  large  Towns  in  Lan- 
cashire. 


Corporation. 


1 

Health  Committee. 

2 

Cleansing  Committee. 



3 

Fire  Committee. 

Does  not  include  the  management  of 
cleansing  or  sewering  streets,  but 
interferes  with  authority  No  5 in 
paving  and  sewering  courts,  and  ex- 
tends for  this  purpose  over  the  dis- 
trict of  Toxteth  Park.  Does  not 
possess  the  natural  connexion  be- 
tween authorities  2,  5,  6. 

Has  no  connexion  with  sew- 
erage or  with  watering  the 
streets,  and  therefore  is  in- 
effective by  interfering  with, 
and  beiug  interfered  by, 
authorities  1,  4,  5,  6. 

Possesses  charge  over  fire  po- 
lice, and  yet  has  no  charge 
over  the  water,  brought  in  at 
an  immense  expense,  for  the 
extinction  of  fire.  Is  depend- 
ent, therefore,  upon  4,  a dis- 
tinct aud  independent  autho- 
rity. 

Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

Two  Water  Companies. 

Toxteth  Park 
Commissioners. 

i 

Water  Department. 

5 

Sewerage  and  Paving. 

6 

T 

Water  brought  in 
to  Lite  town  for 
extinction  of  fire 
and  watering  the 
streets ; interferes, 
therefore,  with  au- 
thorities 2 and  3, 
and,  if  applied  to 
public  fountains, 
with  duties  of  1. 

Confined  to  streets  a- 
lone,  but  not  extended 
to  courts,  and  is  there- 
fore, interfered  with  by 
authority  No.  1.  Pos- 
sesses compulsory  pow- 
erswith  regard  to  main- 
drainage,  but  not  with 
house-drainage. 

Both  in  opposition, — com- 
pelling, from  their  supposed 
inefficiency,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  water  (4)  for 
the  extinction  of  fire;  and, 
lrom  the  inadequacy  of  do- 
mestic supply,  preveuts  the 
proper  action  of  sewers, 
and  hence  interferes  with 
authorities,  1,  2,  3,  5,  7. 

Causes  the  expense  of 
separate  management 
for  various  offices 
which  might  be  com- 
prised under  one  or 
more  of  the  previous 
authorities  by  an 
extension  of  tile  ex~ 
isting  natural  area. 
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tricts  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  is  but  rarely  adopted.  The  Drainage. 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  formation  of  districts,  without  forming  districts 
regard  to  parochial  or  municipal  boundaries,  so  as  to  com-  !J2ilera,ulu  liVai1' 
prise  the  natural  area  for  drainage,  has  been  strongly  pressed 
upon  our  attention.  Such  an  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction 
will  at  the  same  time  afford  the  further  advantage  of  remu- 
nerating officers  at  such  a rate  as  to  command  the  services 
of  persons  of  higher  qualifications,  whose  whole  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  superintendence  of  this  and  the  other  duties 
to  be  intrusted  to  them. 


“ For  these  reasons  we  recommend,  that  the  manage-  Recommendation. 
“ ment  of  the  drainage  of  the  entire  area,  as  defined 
“ for  each  district,  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
“ one  body.” 

...  vn. 

VII.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  serious  injury  to  On  the  injury 
health,  caused  by  the  filthy  condition  ot  streams  passing  dams,  ami  the 
through  large  towns,  and  we  cited  as  an  example  the  state-  purchase  of  water 
ment  of  Mr.  Binney,  describing  the  state  of  the  streams  at  n°hts- 
Manchester.  That  gentleman  has  prepared  a map,  which 
is  appended  to  his  report,  showing  how  largely  these  evils 
are  aggravated  by  the  numerous  weirs  and  dams  which 
have  been  erected  from  time  to  time  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  which,  by  interrupting  the  natural  course  of  the 
streams,  form  a series  of  ponds  highly  charged  with  most 
offensive  matter.  The  injury  thus  caused  to  health,  as  well  Obstructions  to 
as  the  obstructions  to  the  natural  drainage,  have  been  fully  Manchester, 
described  in  the  report  on  Manchester,  to  which  we  refer  for 
the  account  of  the  extensive  physical  evils  thus  produced. 

The  city  of  Coventry  presents  another  forcible  example  of  At  Coventry, 
this  evil,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  earnestly  directed 
by  the  mayor  and  town  council.*  It  appears  that  as  long 
ago  as  the  year  1831  a report  was  made  by  an  eminent  engi- 
neer, on  the  obstructions  and  the  nuisances  created  by  the 
mill-dams  in  that  city.  Evils  of  this  character  prevail  in 
many  places,  and  obstruction  will  occasionally  arise  to  the 
execution  of  a measure  for  drainage,  unless  provision  is  made 
to  empower  the  local  authority  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase 
of  the  rights  in  those  instances  where  they  produce  injury. t 

As  the  execution  of  such  a power  will  generally  involve 
the  outlay  of  a considerable  sum  of  money,  we  propose  that 
it  should  not  be  exercised  without  the  sanction  of  the  Crown. 

We  do  not,  however,  disregard  the  consideration,  that  in 


* Coventry,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 
f Evidence  of  Mr.  Dean,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 
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Drainage,  many  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  is  sufficiently  extended,  the 
best  and  most  efficient  method  will  be  to  alter  the  course  of 
the  main-sewers,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  streams,  and 
relieve  them  of  the  present  causes  of  pollution.  Thus  the 
purchase  of  mill  rights  may,  in  many  cases,  be  rendered 
unnecessary,  and  the  contents  of  the  sewers  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  conveyed  to  a distance  for  profitable  use  as  manure. 

“ With  this  view  we  recommend  that  the  local  admi- 
“ nistrative  body  be  empowered  to  raise  money  for 
“ purchasing  the  rights  of  mill-owners  and  others, 
“ where  the  mill-dams  or  other  obstructions  inju- 
“ riously  affect  the  drainage  of  the  district  comprised 
“ within  the  area  defined  ; inquiry  in  each  case 
“ having  been  previously  made  by  the  proper  officer 
“ into  the  necessity  of  the  purchase,  and  the  amount 
“ to  be  paid.” 

VIII.  The  evidence  that  we  have  received,  and  the  reports 

urban  districts  of  c ^ . . . . . , , , 1 

towns.  ol  the  Commissioners,  who  have  visited  the  several  towns, 

are  uniform  in  their  representations  of  the  lamentable  con- 
dition in  which  the  suburban  districts,  and  sometimes  even 
the  more  crowded  parts  of  large  towns,  are  generally  found 
from  the  presence  of  open  pools  and  ditches  of  stagnant 
water.  Patches  of  land,  which  the  gradual  encroachments 
of  buildings  have  rendered  useless  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, frequently  lie  unoccupied,  and  become  receptacles  for 
refuse  of  the  most  offensive  description.  If  the  soil  be  of  a 
retentive  nature,  the  evil  is  increased  by  the  formation  of 
stagnant  pools,  which  constantly  load  the  air  with  an  excess 
of  moisture,  rendered  most  noxious  to  health  by  the  effluvia 
arising  from  the  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
thrown  into  them.  The  extent  of  these  evils  at  Liverpool  is 
described  by  Mr.  Holme.* 

The  account  of  the  condition  of  a part  of  the  township  of 
Pendleton,  a suburb  of  Salford,  affords  an  example  of  the 
facility,  by  no  means  un frequent,  with  which  such  evils  may 
be  remedied  by  a better  division  of  jurisdiction. f 

The  replies  to  the  questions  on  this  subject  are  almost 

* Replies  by  Mr.  Holme,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
f Many  streets  are  unpaved,  and  there  are  many  pools  and  lodgments  of 
refuse  and  stagnant,  water.  Near  the  boundary  of  Salford  and  Pendleton 
there  is  just  now  at  least  an  acre  of  ground  overflowed,  rendering  impassable 
a public  footpath,  and  corning  to  the  very  walls  of  many  inhabited1  houses 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  remedy  this,  were  there  any  authority 
capable  of  interference  ; it  exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a sewer  be- 
longing to  the  town  of  Salford,  with  a short  and  excellent  fall  to  the  river' 
This  pool  is  also  described  as  a nuisance  of  30  years’  standing,  and  as  bavin? 
been  often  presented  at  the  Court  Leet  without  any  effect —Pep/ies  I,,,  « 
Committee  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Pendleton.  J 
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without  exception  of  the  same  character  ; sometimes  the  pools  Drainage. 

are  described  as  merely  stagnant  water,  not  receiving  any  Condition  of  Sub- 

drainage  into  them ; but  more  frequently  they  assume  the 

form  of  open  ditches,  and  receive  the  contents  of  the  sewers 

and  drains  of  the  surrounding  houses,  Uvils  of  this  kind  are 

as  frequent  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  Metropolis  as  in  any  othei 

part  of  the  country. 

These  evils  frequently  exist  as  extensively  in  places  with  Deficiency  in  the 
as  in  those  without  local  Acts.  The  provisions  contained  m local  Acts  for  the 
local  Acts,  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  make  drains  and  unoccupied  land, 
sewers,  rarely  apply  to  ground  not  built  upon,  and  frequently 
limit  the  powers  to  streets  where  a certain  portion,  generally 
one-half,  of  the  houses  of  the  street  is  built.* 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  incumbent 
upon  the  local  authorities,  and  that  they  should  be  empowered 
and  be  bound  to  drain  any  unoccupied  ground  in  towns,  and 
to  require  the  owner  to  enclose  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a nuisance,  and  a source  of  injury  and  disease  to 
the  neighbourhood.  We  find  that  such  a power  has  already 
been  introduced  into  Acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  towns 
of  Leedsf  and  Southampton.!  A clause  in  the  latter  Act 
requires  the  owner  of  the  property  to  make  the  drains,  under 
a penalty  of  405.  ; but  as  we  propose  that  all  the  other  drain- 
age should  be  executed  by  the  local  authorities,  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  desirable  that  this  also  should  be  done  under  the 
same  direction,  although  the  owner,  in  such  circumstances, 
should  he  charged  with  the  expense. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  previous  proper  drainage  of 
o-round,  intended  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  would  even- 
tually  tend  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  builders,  and,  subse- 
quently, of  the  occupiers,  by  rendering  the  foundations  dry 
and  sound,  and  capable  of  being  laid  in  at  less  expense. 

We  cannot  but  view  the  operation  of  the  clauses,  limiting  Effect  of  excind- 

1 ing  the  power  of 

the  powers  under  local  Acts  to  streets  where  less  than  one-  Commissioners 
half  of  the  buildings  are  complete,  asottering  a serious  impe-  formed, 
diment  to  the  due  extension  of  drains.  By  excluding  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  until  half  of  a street  is  com- 
pleted, houses  may  be  standing  for  several  years  without  any 
communication  with  a public  sewer,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
occupiers  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  very  objection- 
able modes  of  drainage.  Under  such  a provision,  the 
drainage  cannot  be  made  to  precede  the  buildings,  which  a 

* Replies  by  Boroughreeve  and  Committee  of  Inhabitants  of  Salford. 

f 5 and  6 Vic.,  cap.  104,  s.  256. 

I 7 and  8 Vic.,  cap.  75,  s.  269. 
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Drainage . due  attention  to  economy,  as  well  as  to  health,  requires. 

Defective  powers.  When  at  last  the  sewer  is  made,  and  the  drains  laid  in  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  work  is  executed  at  a considerable 
increase  of  expense,  and  always  to  the  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  interruption  to  the  traffic 
of  the  streets. 

Strong  objections  are  thus  raised  to  the  insertion  of  drains, 
and  the  word  “ drainage  ” becomes  synonymous  with  trouble, 
inconvenience,  and  expense ; and  after  having  suffered  this 
inconvenience,  and  not  unfrequently  the  loss  of  trade  from 
stoppage  ol  the  traffic,  the  occupier  is  called  upon  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  a portion  only  of  which  perhaps 
he  is  entitled  to  recover  from  his  landlord,  who  reaps  the 
permanent  benefit. 

These  provisions,  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
authority  until  a large  portion  of  the  streets  is  completed, 
sometimes  occur  in  other  local  improvement  Acts  ; but  they  are 
more  frequently  applied  to  the  paving  than  to  the  drainage 
of  towns. 

Defective execu-  Even  such  imperfect  legislative  provisions  do,  however 

tion  of  local  Act  m . . * 

at  Salford.  afford  an  ultimate  prospect  of  improvement  m the  condition 
of  the  streets.  There  exists  an  authority  which  has  the  power 
eventually  to  compel  proper  attention  to  their  drainage,  if  at 
.east  that  authority  efficiently  exercises  its  powers. 

We  must  express  our  extreme  regret  that  the  powers  given 
by  such  Acts  have  not  been  always  vigorously  exercised.  In 
the  town  of  Salford,  for  instance,  the  Commissioners  have  power, 
under  the  S3rd  section  of  the  Act,  to  require  “ the  owners  or 
occupiers  to  pave,  flag,  drain,  sough,  and  put  into  good  order 
the  streets,  ways,  courts,  passages,  and  places.”  Yet  we  find  it 
stated  in  the  replies*  returned  to  us,  that  “ as  to  the  existing 
powers  being  efficiently  exercised,  the  reply  in  reference  to 
the  past,  and  as  regards  the  objects  for  which  those  powers 
were  granted,  and  looking  to  the  state  of  the  drainage  in  a 
great  number  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  streets,  must  be 
in  the  negative.”  They  further  proceed  to  state  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  they  have  experienced,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  the  expense,  to  which  subject  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  recur.  But  we  are  at  a loss  to  understand  how  such 
a difficulty  could  have  prevented  their  more  active  proceeding 
during  the  first  11  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  (11 
Geo.  IV.  c.  8),  as  we  find  by  their  own  statement  that,  during 
that  period,  47  streets  only  were  sewered,  measuring  8983 
yards,  being  at  the  rate  of  4*  streets,  or  816  yards  per  annum, 


* Replies  by  a Committee  of  inhabitants  of  Salford. 
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while  during  the  last  year  alone,  with  no  enlargement  of  Drainage. 
their  powers  or  alteration  of  their  Act,  they  sewered,  pre-  waut  of  juristic* 
vious  to  the  month  of  September,  21  streets,  measuring  2630  nothlghways!618 
yards,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  proceeding  with  39 
streets  in  the  following  spring. 

We  have  no  return  before  us  of  the  actual  number  of  At  Manchester, 
streets,  which  are  thus  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Salford,  as  compared  with  the  remaining 
streets,  to  enable  us  to  show  the  extent  of  the  evil  in  that 
town,  but  it  appears  that  in  Manchester,  where  the  powers 
are  equally  stringent,  there  are  no  less  than  450  streets  in 
which  repairs  have  not  yet  been  commenced  by  the  authority 
appointed  for  such  duties,  and  those  being,  for  the  most  part, 
small  back  streets,  require  the  greatest  attention  to  their 
cleansing  and  drainage.* 

Since  the  above  return  was  made  to  us,  another  Act  of 
Parliament  has  been  obtained  for  the  town  of  Manchester,  by 
authority  of  which  the  town  council  is  enabled  to  require 
any  part  of  a street  (defined  to  include  courts)  that  has  been 
set  out  for  building  to  be  properly  drained,  paved,  &c. ; but 
this  Act  applies  only  to  the  town  of  Manchester. 

Deplorable  as  the  neglect  has  been  with  regard  to  streets,  Condition  of 

1 . * ' . courts,  alleys, 

at  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  state  in  and  narrow 
which  we  have  generally  found  the  courts,  and  those  places  thoroughfares, 
not  commonly  considered  thoroughfares.  The  clauses  in 
those  local  Acts  which  contain  any  powers  for  making  sewers, 
generally  authorize  their  formation  “ in  streets,  lanes,  ways, 
passages,  and  places.”  These  words  are  generally  construed 
as  not  applying  to  courts  which  are  not  thoroughfares. 

Although  the  property  is  almost  universally  rated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Acts,  they  are  held  to  be  private  pro- 
perty, and  not  to  be  entitled  to  partake  in  the  benefits  which 
accrue  to  other  portions  of  the  town,  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  raised  under  the  local  Act. 

Considering  this  construction,  so  universally  put  upon  the  Consequence*  °f 

1 1 tile  exclusion  of 

law  with  regard  to  courts,  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  are  courts  and  alleys 
in  so  miserable  a condition.  Unfortunately,  too,  they  must  diction  of  the 
fye,tjthe  last  places  to  benefit  from  any  improvement  in  local  uullll,nlie9‘ 
age.  The  main  sewers  must  be  constructed  before  the 
r branches  can  be  made  to  communicate  with  them,  and 
as  in  many  towns,  there  is  an  entire  want  of  system 
maa:  '■■ewerage,  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  car- 
ried o in  all  its  details. 


* 


Replies  by  Mr.  Francis,  Superintendent  of  Paving,  &c. 
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In  the  number  and  undrained  condition  of  courts,  Liver- 
pool appears  to  have  an  unhappy  pre-eminence,  and  to  surpass 
all  other  towns,  bad  as  many  of  them  are  in  this  respect.  Mr. 
Holme* * * §  states,  “ There  are  thousands  of  houses  and  hundreds 
of  courts  in  this  town  without  a single  drain  of  any  de- 
scription.” 

The  return ‘j’  made  in  the  year  1841  to  the  Town  Council 
of  Liverpool,  by  their  surveyors,  shows  that  at  that  time 
there  were  2398  courts,  containing  a population  of  (38,345 
persons.  In  these  courts,  1272  cellars  were  occupied  by  6290 
persons,  and  of  the  number  of  cellars  occupied  in  streets,  2848 
were  described  as  damp,  and  140  as  wet.  As  these  places 
were  subject  to  no  local  regulations  whatever,  until  the  year 
18424  their  present  condition  cannot  be  a matter  of  surprise. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Duncan, § who 
traces  a large  amount  of  the  mortality  in  Liverpool  to  the  state 
of  these  undrained  courts. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  of  late  years  in  Liverpool  in  the  extent  of 
main  sewers  laid  down  (more  than  21  miles  having  been 
constructed  since  1S30,  and  about  the  same  length  being’ now 
projected),  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  great  arrear  of 
works  can  be  recovered,  and  the  proper  means  afforded  for 
the  drainage  of  these  courts.  We  should,  however,  look  with 
greater  satisfaction  on  the  exertions  which  we  believe  are  now 
being  made  by  the  authorities  at  Liverpool,  if  we  could  see 
that  they  were  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  affording 
the  means  of  a speedy  removal  of  all  superfluous  moisture, 
and  offensive  refuse  from  the  vicinity  of  the  houses,  and  had 
obtained  more  efficient  powers  in  the  Act||  lately  passed  for 
regulating  the  drainage  of  courts.  In  this  respect  the  Act 
is  seriously  defective.  It  does  not  require  the  Health  Com- 
mittee to  make,  or  empower  them  to  compel  the  owners  to 
make,  any  but  surface  drains.  And  we  are  informed  that 
considerable  numbers  of  houses  are  now  in  the  course  of 
erection  in  courts  which,  as  respects  the  evils  arising  from 
the  want  of  main  and  underground  drainage,  will  be  liable 
to  become  as  fruitful  sources  of  disease  as  the  older  buildings 
have  proved.  The  intended  salutary  provisions  in  the  Act 
appear  to  us  to  be  accompanied  with  defects  which  are  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  expected  benefit.  To  some  of  them  we 

* Replies  by  Mr.  Holme,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 

f Report  on  Liverpool,  Second  Report;  vol.  i. 

+ Replies  by  Mr.  Holme,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

§ Report  on  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Duncan,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  n.  155 

(I  5 and  6 Viet.  cap.  44.  1 
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shall  have  occasion  to  recur  under  another  branch  of  the  Drainage, 
subject.  — 

The  legislative  provisions,  that  have  been  specially  extended  Want  of  jurisdic- 
to  courts  at  Liverpool,  are  now  found  in  several  late  Acts  for  and  aueeys°U,ts 
other  towns.  At  Leeds,  Rochdale,  Southampton,  and  Man- 
chester, the  courts  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  all 
matters  of  sewering,  paving,  and  cleansing,  and  are  now  en- 
titled to  the  same  care  and  protection,  as  the  more  public  and 
frequented  portions  of  the  towns.  Greater  facilities  are  also 
afforded  in  all  the  later  Acts,  for  making  the  newly  laid  out 
streets,  public  highways,  and  for  bringing  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities.  In  the  great  majority  of 
towns,  however,  the  law  still  requires  alteration. 

It  appears  to  us  that  such  a principle  might  be  most  bene- 
ficially extended.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  some  of  the 
existing  evils,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  a few  examples, 
to  the  operation  of  those  laws  by  which  powers  have  been 
granted  to  enable  only,  and  not  to  compel,  all  local  authorities 
to  take  new  streets  and  all  courts  and  alleys  under  their 
charge. 

In  the  latter  local  Acts,  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  Modern  provi- 
three*  of  which  were  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  pemnsti^con. 
the  local  authorities  may  require  the  owners  of  property  in  hous^andmain 
any  street  (which  term  by  those  Acts  is  defined  to  include  a drainase* 
court)  “ to  pave,  flag,  level,  sewer,  and  drain  it,”  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  in  case  they  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  are  em- 
powered to  do  it  themselves  after  notice,  and  to  recover  the 
cost  from  the  owner  ; such  streets  are  ever  afterwards  to  be 
repaired  at  the  public  expense.  And  with  a view  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  take  these  proceedings,  the  owner  is  re- 
quired to  give  two  months’  notice  of  his  intention  “ to  lay 
out  any  street,  sewer,  or  drain,  or  the  level  thereof,”  specifying 
the  situation.  In  the  necessity  and  the  principles  of  provi- 
sions, giving  such  a power  to  the  local  authorities  to  compel 
the  drainage  of  all  streets  we  fully  concur,  but  we  consider 
that  it  would  be  an  important  improvement  if  the  work  were 
executed  by  the  authorities  themselves,  instead  of  being  di- 
vided among  several  different  persons.  Each  owner  or  occu- 
pier must  make  his  separate  bargain  with  different  workmen, 
and  although  they  may  perform'the  work  under  the  direction 
of  a public  officer,  and  are  required  to  do  it  to  his  satisfaction, 
yet  they  cannot  execute  it  either  so  cheaply  or  efficiently  as  it 
would  be  done  by  an  experienced  workman,  acting  under  the 


VOL.  i. 


* Rochdale,  Southampton,  Manchester. 
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Importance  of 
placing  tlie  house 
anil  main  drain- 
age under  one 
management. 


constant  supervision  and  control  of  a responsible  and  compe- 
tent officer. 

The  universal  deficiency  of  main  drains  and  sewers  has 
hitherto  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  out  an  extensive  sys 
tern  of  minor  drains  for  the  proper  conveyance  of  refuse  from 
the  houses.  But  a more  frequent  introduction  of  a system  of 
main  drains,  and  an  improvement  in  the  supplies  of  water, 
have  facilitated  the  use  of  the  minor  branches,  as  the  cheapest 


and  most  effectual  mode  of  removing  all  offensive  matter  iiom 
the  interior  of  dwellings.  The  legislature  has  lately  gran  tea 
powers  to  local  authorities  to  compel  them  to  be  made. 

The  earliest  local  Act  brought  under  our  notice  that  con- 
tains provisions  for  this  purpose  is  that  for  the  town  oi  Leeds, 
passed  in  the  year  1842.  The  Acts  for  Rochdale  and  South- 
ampton contain  the  same  power,  and  they  all  forbid  the  build- 
ing of  any  houses,  until  a proper  drain  is  provided,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  authority,  from  the  intended  site  to  a sewei, 
if  there  is  one  within  ten  yai’ds,  but  if  not,  to  some  cesspool 
not  more  than  that  distance. 

Tlie  necessity  of  But  while  we  express  our  satisfaction  with  these  isolated 
plieg of water' for  provisions,  showing  a great  improvement  in  the  legislative 
per  cieanlin^r  provisions  relating  to  house  drainage,  we  must  call  attention 
drains.  to  the  testimony  of  medical  and  other  witnesses,*  to  which  w'e 


Power  in  an  Act 
for  Liverpool  to 
prevent  refuse 
from  houses  from 
flowing  into  the 
sewer. 


adverted  in  our  First  Report,  stating  the  importance  of  a co- 
pious supply  of  water  for  the  efficient  action  of  house  drains, 
and  that  “ from  the  want  of  properly  directed  supplies  of 
water,  both  house  drains  and  sewrers  have  been  found  to  act 
only  as  extended  cesspools.”  Until  this  want  is  fully  supplied, 
the  local  authorities  ought  to  exercise  with  discretion  the 
powers  that  Parliament  has  vested  in  them,  and  before  they 
put  such  powers  into  operation,  should  be  careful  to  inquire 
into  the  means  available  for  ensuring  the  due  action  of  the 
house  drains. 

We  turn  from  these  satisfactory  proofs  of  improvement  in 
the  principles  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  public  health 
to  notice  a most  objectionable  clause  in  an  Act  relating  to 
Liverpool,  passed  in  the  year  1842,  the  same  year  that  the 
Act  for  Leeds  above  mentioned,  containing  a provion  of  ex- 
actly the  opposite  tendency,  received  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  clause  in  question  renders  the  owner  of  any  house 
liable  to  a penalty  of  10/.  for  permitting  offensive  matter  to 
flow  from  a privy  or  water-closet  into  any  sewers,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners. 


* First  Report,  Evidence  of  Dr.  S.  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  78  ; Dr.  Arnott,  p.  50  ; 
Mr.  Roe,  p.  171 ; Mr.  Austin,  p.  349. 
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The  general  policy  that  has  hitherto  been  pursued  with  re- 
ference to  private  drains  is  exemplified  by  the  clauses  found 
in  several  local  Acts,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  adapted  rather 
to  prevent  than  to  encourage  their  general  introduction.  At 
present,  in  most  instances,  the  communication  with  a sewer  is 
granted  as  a favour,  not  ceded  as  a right. 

The  substance  of  the  clauses  is  usually  as  follows  : — It  shall 
be  lawful  to  empower  any  person  to  carry  a drain  into  any 
common  sewer,  &c.,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  but  any 
person  carrying  a drain  without  consent  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty.  We  submit  that  it  should  rather  be  a matter  of  right 
for  the  owners  of  houses  to  carry  such  drains  into  the  sewers, 
subject  of  course  to  the  regulations  laid  down.  This  latter 
principle  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  Act  for  Man- 
chester, 11  Geo.  IV.  c.  47. 

We  refer  to  the  conclusive  proofs  that  have  been  adduced 
from  examples  in  the  Metropolis,  to  show  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  it  compulsory  on  owners  of  houses  to  form  drains  in 
connection  with  the  houses.  No  compulsory  powers  for  this 
purpose  exist  in  London.  The  surveyor  of  one  of  the  districts 
of  sewers,  states,  “that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  houses 
have  communications  with  the  sewers.”*  Other  instances  are 
mentioned,  showing  that  in  sewers  lately  built  very  few  drains 
have  been  inserted.  The  cause  of  neglecting  these  advantages 
is  stated  by  these  witnesses  to  arise  from  the  charges  which 
would  be  incurred,  not  only  for  the  expense  of  making  the 
drains,  but  as  a contribution,  towards  the  expense  of  making 
the  sewer.  Many  of  these  objections  may  be  obviated  by  a 
better  distribution  of  the  charges. 

We  have  received  the  statements  of  several  witnesses  of  ex- 
perience, giving  instances  of  the  defective  formation  of  house 
drains,  and  the  nuisance  arising  from  them,  where  the  works 
have  been  executed  separately  by  a common  bricklayer,  em- 
ployed by  each  owner  or  occupier,  independently  of  any 
general  or  systematic  superintendence.  Instances  of  the 
operation  of  the  present  practice  occur  frequently  in  the  Me- 
tropolis. Persons  of  experiencet  have  stated  their  opinion  of 
the  necessity  as  well  as  the  economy  of  placing  the  house 
drainage  under  one  common  management  with  the  main 
drainage,  as  properly  forming  parts  of  one  combined  system.^ 

* First  Report,  Evidence  of  Mr.  Roe,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

f Mr.  Roe,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  _ . 

j First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  Mr.  Joseph  Kaye,  an  extensive  bunder  m 
the  town  of  Huddersfield,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  advantage  of 
placing  such  works  under  tbe  regulation  of  a public  body,  who  would 
execute  it  on  a large  scale,  replies,  “ I should  think  they  might  do  it  one- 
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Drainage.  The  practice  which  appears  to  obtain  extensively  in  large 
towns  for  the  working  men  to  build  their  own  houses,* *  and 
their  general  inattention  to  the  necessity  of  house  drains  and 
their  careful  construction,  are  submitted  as  additional  reasons 
for  placing  the  minor  branches  of  house  drainage,  (which  all 
the  testimony  on  the  subject  proves  may  become  the  source 
of  a foul  nuisance,  if  not  executed  with  due  efficiency,)  under 
one  and  the  same  jurisdiction  and  management  with  the  main 
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“We  therefore  recommend  that  the  construction  of  sewers, 
“ branch  sewers,  and  house  drains,  be  intrusted  to  the 
“ local  administrative  body.” 

IX.  Having  now  stated  the  chief  functions,  which  we  re- 
commend should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  administra- 
tive bodies,  as  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  intrust  with  the  local 
management  of  laws  for  sanatory  purposes,  we  proceed  to 
review  the  present  system  of  rating  property,  and  the  other 
means  adopted  under  the  present  Acts  of  Parliament  for  pro- 
curing the  necessary  funds  to  effect  local  improvements,  and 
then  to  consider  the  mode  of  spreading  the  burthens  more 
equally  upon  the  different  persons  benefited. 

The  rates  made  under  the  provisions  for  that  purpose  are 
by  most  local  Acts  applicable  to  other  objects  besides  drain- 
age ; paving,  cleansing,  and  not  unfrequently  lighting  and 
watching,  are  the  duties  usually  associated  with  it. 

The  rates  are  almost  invariably  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
poor-rates,  and  generally  limited  to  a certain  annual  amount 
in  the  pound,  with  a power,  in  a few  local  Acts,  to  increase 
the  amount,  with  the  consent  of  the  rate-payers.  This  is  the 
case  at  Toxteth  Park  and  Rochdale.  At  Leeds  the  town 
council  have  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  two -thirds  of  the 
body,  to  increase  the  rate  for  certain  purposes. 

Under  these  rating  clauses  we  find  almost  every  possible 
variety  of  provision  for  exempting  different  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty, from  the  liability  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  local  bur- 
thens. The  peculiarities  existing  in  some  towns  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  require  the  introduction  of  provisions 
specially  applicable  to  their  condition ; but  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples of  rating,  which  justice  demands  should  be  uniformly 
established,  and  which  no  local  circumstances  ought  to  vary. 

third  cheaper,  and  certainly  much  better  : all  the  little  builders  are  quite 
strangers  to  such  work.” 

* First  Report,  Evidence  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  269  • Mr  Austin 
vol.  ii.  p.  350.  ’ ' 
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Lands,  occupied  and  cultivated  as  farms  and  market  gar-  Drainage. 
dens,  are  very  commonly  exempted,  on  the  ground  that  they  Enactions  for 
derive  very  little  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts.  At  Ratin8’ 

North  Shields,  however,  they  are  assessed,  but  at  a rate  in 
the  proportion  of  one-third  less  than  the  town  property.  Again, 
public  buildings,  places  of  worship,  and  schools,  are  frequently 
exempted,  although  they  derive  benefit  from  drainage  in 
common  with  all  other  descriptions  of  house  property.  This 
is  the  case,  among  other  places,  at  Sunderland  ; but  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  North  Shields  they  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a special  enactment,  and  are  required  to  be  rated  in  a 
particular  mode. 

A power  to  excuse  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  sometimes  Usua*  exemp- 

. , . , t r.  . . . . 1 . A.  . tions  in  local 

vested  in  the  Commissioners,  sometimes  in  the  Justices,  is  a Acts, 
very  common  provision,  and  we  frequently  find  an  absolute 
exemption  for  all  houses  under  a certain  rent,  and  in  a few 
cases  a graduated  scale  of  rating  is  adopted,  increasing  with 
the  amount  of  annual  rent.  The  town  of  Salford  presents  an 
instance  of  an  union  of  the  two  last  principles.  Houses,  under 
the  rent  of  6/.,  are  there  exempted  ; and  those  under  7/.  are 
to  be  rated  upon  one-third  of  the  annual  rent ; those  under  9/. 
at  one-half;  and  those  under  lCtf.  at  two-thirds.  But  in  Man- 
chester, which  is  virtually  the  same  town,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Acts  under  discussion,  was  subject  to  the  same 
body  of  Commissioners,  the  limit  for  exemption  is  41.  lOs. ; 
and  instead  of  a graduated  scale,  a power  is  given  to  the 
Commissioners  to  remit  the  rates  on  the  ground  of  poverty, 
or  to  compound  with  the  landlords  at  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  rates  charged  ; and  these  inconsistent  provisions  are 
contained  in  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  same  session 
(1830).  A similar  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  three  Acts 
governing  the  different  districts  of  Birmingham.  They  all 
contain  graduated  scales  for  rating,  but  no  two  of  them  agree 
in  the  proportions  to  be  charged  according  to  the  different 
rentals.  These  latter  Acts  were  passed  at  considerable  inter- 
vals of  time;  one  of  them  in  the  year  1791,  and  the  other 
two  in  the  years  1828  and  1829. 

With  the  above  exceptions,  the  powers  given  for  levying 
the  rates  may  be  stated  generally,  as  extending  over  all  de- 
scriptions of  house  property  within  the  limits  of  the  respec- 
tive Acts,  and  as  including  within  the  liability  to  taxation  all 
courts  and  alleys.  These  places  by  the  limited  construction 
generally  put  upon  the  words  of  the  statutes,  empowering  the 
authorities  to  make  sewers  in  streets,  are  for  the  most  part 
excluded  from  any  benefit  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  ~ 
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More  attention  seems  to  have  been  lately  paid  by  the  legis- 
lature to  the  justice  of  exempting  from  rates  those  who  are 
not  benefited  by  their  expenditure,  by  prohibiting  the  tax- 
ation of  their  property,  until  the  streets  in  which  it  is  situated 
are  lighted,  paved,  or  sewered,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  the 
Act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  for  Southampton, 
separate  rates  are  directed  to  be  made,  one  ior  paving,  and 
another  for  lighting  and  sewering,  but  neither  of  them  can  be 
levied  on  any  property  not  benefited,  if  it  be  lighted  and  not 
sewered,  it  is  to  be  liable  to  only  two-thirds  of  the  rates  ; and 
if  sewered  only,  to  one-tliird  of  the  rates.  At  Swansea  a 
similar  provision  is  introduced,  but  one  entire  rate  only  is 
there  made.  At  Manchester  property  is  not  rendered  liable 
to  be  rated  unless  a lamp  is  erected  within  100  yards;  but 
that  condition  being  fulfilled,  it  may  then  be  charged  with  a 
rate,  which  is  applicable  to  the  other  purposes  of  the  Act — 
drainage,  cleansing,  and  paving. 

Our  attention  has  been  especially  drawn  to  that  class  of 
exemptions  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  all  enactments 
relating  to  rating,  and  have  their  origin  in  the  supposed  claim 
of  the  occupants,  and  sometimes  even  the  owners,*  to  freedom 
from  taxation,  on  the  ground  of  poverty.  These  are,  the  un- 
conditional exemptions  of  houses  under  a certain  annual  rent, 
amounting  sometimes  to  as  much  as  11.  per  annum ; — a gra- 
duated scale  of  rating,  increasing  with  the  rental  of  the  pro- 
perty; — and  a power  of  excusing  from  payment  of  the  rates, 
on  the  ground  of  poverty. 

This  subject  has  been  so  frequently  brought  before  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature,  and  has  so  lately  been  treated  at 
length, in  a most  elaborate  Report  upon  Local  Taxation,' f drawn 
up  under  the  direction  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in 
which  an  alteration  in  the  law  is  recommended,  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  own  views,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state 
our  opinions  upon  this  subject  at  length.  That  report  fully 
establishes  the  conclusion,  that  the  landlord  is  the  person 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  gains  by  these  exemptions.  £ The 
same  view  was  taken  by  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  inquired  into  this  subject  in  the  year  183S. 

The  purposes  to  which  such  rates  are  applied  appear,  above 
all  other  objects  of  local  taxation,  to  be  most  justly  made  a 
charge  upon  every  description  of  house  property.  The  occu- 
piers benefit  by  the  immediate  improvements  in  their  houses. 


* Acts  for  Swansea  and  Hull, 
f Report  on  Local  Taxation,  1843,  p.  94. 

% Evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
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The  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  is  diminished  by  the 
speedy  removal  of  moisture  and  impurities  from  their  vicinity, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  abodes  are  made  more  healthy, 
dry,  and  comfortable.  The  value  of  the  landlords’  property 
is  permanently  improved  by  the  drainage,  and  the  risk  by 
losses  of  rent  reduced  by  the  increased  ability  of  the  poor  to 
pay  in  consequence  of  their  improved  health.  Mr.  Little,* 
the  owner  of  small  tenements  in  London,  when  asked,  what 
are  the  chief  causes  of  the  loss  of  rent  ? says,  “ Loss  of  work 
first,  then  sickness  and  death,  then  frauds.”  He  afterwards 
says,  “ Three  out  of  five  of  the  losses  of  rent  that  I now 
have  are  losses  from  the  sickness  of  the  tenants,  who  are 
working  men.”  lie  adds,  “ I have  decidedly  found  that  rent 
is  best  paid  in  healthy  houses.”  He  is  confirmed  in  this  re- 
spect by  Mr.  Bratt,t  who  has  similar  experience  as  an  owner 
of  small  houses. 

Among  other  evil  consequences  of  these  exemptions  are  the 
direct  inducements  held  out  to  landlords,  for  the  construction 
of  such  an  inferior  description  of  houses  that  they  will  only 
obtain  occupiers  of  a class  whose  poverty  entitles  them  to  the 
exemption.  The  amount  of  this  exemption  is  paid  to  the 
landlord  as  rent,  instead  of  to  the  public  purse  as  rates,  thus 
increasing  the  burthens  on  the  other  occupiers. 

Great  injustice  also  arises  to  the  other  rate-payers  in  the 
district,  where  land,  hitherto  contributing  to  its  burthens,  and 
not  even  requiring  in  return  any  outlay  from  the  public,  be- 
comes occupied  by  houses  of  an  inferior  description,  which 
not  only  abstract  from  the  public  purse  the  amount  hitherto 
paid  to  it  from  that  source,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
poverty  of  the  new  population,  actually  bring  new  charges 
upon  it.  We  apprehend  that  these  exemptions  afford  a 
constant  argument  with  the  local  authorities  for  refusing  to 
expend  the  money  intrusted  to  their  charge  upon  property 
that  does  not  contribute  its  share  to  the  general  burthen. 

The  principle  of  rendering  the  landlord  liable  for  the  rates 
on  certain  descriptions  of  property  has  already  been  intro- 
duced into  several  local  Acts.  In  an  Act  passed  for  the  im- 
provement of  Derby ,4.  in  1825,  we  find  that  the  limit  is 
placed  at  20/.,  but  since  that  period  reasons  have  arisen  in 
reference  to  the  parliamentary  franchise  for  confining  the 
amount  to  10/.  In  two  Acts  for  Southampton  and  Swansea, 
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* Evidence  of  Mr.  Little,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Bratt,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 
% 6 Geo.  IV.  c.  132. 
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in  the  last  Session,  and  in  an  earlier  Act  for  Kingston-upon- 
Iluli,  the  amount  is  fixed  at  the  lower  sum.  In  the  two  latter 
Acts  we  find  clauses  giving  the  Commissioners  power  to 
“reduce  or  remit  the  payment  of  any  rate  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  any  owner  or  occupier,  or  any  persons  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  rate.”  This  power  of  exempting  the  owner 
seems  to  us  to  be  rather  inconsistent  with  the  former  one,  and 
if  acted  upon,  will  defeat  its  beneficial  operation. 

“ On  these  grounds  we  recommend  that  the  landlords  of 
“ houses  be  rated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  when 
“ the  houses  are  let  in  separate  apartments,  or  when 
“ the  rent  is  collected  more  frequently  than  once  a 
“ quarter,  or  when  the  yearly  rent  is  less  than  10/., 
“ such  a deduction  being  made  from  the  gross  amount 
“ of  the  rate  as  may  be  considered  a fair  equivalent 
“ for  the  labour  and  losses  incident  to  the  collection 
“ of  rents  on  such  property.” 

X.  We  have  previously  stated,  that  by  most  local  Acts  the 
Commissioners  have  a power  of  making  main  sewers  out  of 
the  general  rate,  levied  upon  the  whole  district ; but  we  find 
that  the  minor  branches  are  generally  executed  at  the  expense 
of  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  property,  and  when  completed, 
are  placed  for  the  future  under  the  charge  of  the  public  body  : 
for  this  purpose  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  give 
notice  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  to  do  the  necessary  works  ; 
and  in  default  of  their  compliance,  may  execute  such  works 
themselves,  and  may  levy  the  expense  on  the  owners  or  occu- 
piers. We  find  these  powers  in  most  of  the  Acts  to  which  we 
have  so  frequently  adverted,*  and  at  Leeds  and  Southampton 
they  are  extended  to  house  drains. 

At  Liverpool,  however,  no  such  compulsory  power  is  given 
with  regard  to  the  streets  either  for  paving  or  draining  ; but  by 
the  Health  ot  the  Town  Act  the  Committee  have  the  authority 
to  compel  the  owners  of  property  in  courts  or  passages  to 
pave  and  drain  them,  subjecting  them  to  the  exercise  of  an 
authority  from  which  the  owners  of  other  property  are  ex- 
empt. The  inequality  of  these  provisions  will  appear  more 
manifest,  when  we  notice  the  fact,  that  they  extend  to  the 
whole  of  the  new  borough,  which  includes  the  district  of 
Toxteth  Park.  We  have  already  stated  that  that  district  is 
under  a separate  local  Act,  and  we  find  that  the  Commissioners 
are  thereby  empowered  to  contribute  half  the  expense  of 
paving  footways  in  streets,  so  that  for  paving  one  description  of 
property,  the  owners  maybe  aided  with  half  the  expense  from 

* Manchester,  Salford,  Leeds,  Southampton,  and  Rochdale. 
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the  general  fund ; for  another,  perhaps  in  the  adjoining  street,  Drainage . 

they  may  be  compelled  to  hear  the  whole  burthen.  Lev'ta^ChSrjLs 

But  this  mode  of  compelling  improvements,  while  it  causes 
great  dissatisfaction  from  the  arbitrary  power  necessarily  exer-  ^^evyiug u."”' 
cised,  does  not  appear  in  practice  to  be  well  adapted  to  carry  ^“^8m"futSt 
on  the  works  with  expedition.  The  Health  of  the  Town 
Committee  at  Liverpool,  in  their  replies  sent  in  to  us,  state 
with  reference  to  the  courts, — 

“ But  under  the  Act  for  the  health  of  the  borough  these  are 
gradually  improving,  but  at  the  same  time  slowly,  as  the 
narrow  means  of  many  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  tenure  ot 
property  in  parts  of  the  town,  forbid  a hasty  procedure  in  the 
desired  improvements.” 

The  character  of  the  clauses  contained  in  these  local  Acts, 
for  recovering  the  expenses  of  works  executed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, where  the  owner  has  made  default,  will  readily 
illustrate  the  oppressive  nature  of  this  mode  of  effecting  im- 
provements. The  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  levy 
immediately  the  whole  expenses  from  the  owner  or  occupier  ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal  to  pay,  may  proceed  to  recover  the 
money  by  sale  and  distress.  It  is  further  provided,  that  in 
case  the  occupier  pays  the  money,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  retain 
the  amount  from  his  rent,  but  he  cannot  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  is  due  as  rent.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  contemplated  in  some  cases  that  these  demands 
may  be  carried,  we  find  a proviso  in  the  Act  for  Manchester, 

“ That  no  more  costs,  charges,  or  expenses  be  levied  in  any 
one  year  from  any  such  occupier,  not  being  an  owner,  than 
the  fair  annual  value  of  such  tenement.” 

In  the  endeavour  to  lessen  the  hardship  occasioned  by  these 
charges,  we  find  provisions  introduced  in  a few  places  enabling 
the  Commissioners  to  allow  time  for  the  repayment  of  these 
expenses,  but  with  the  exception  of  Rochdale,  this  period 
never  exceeds  three  years.  At  that  place  the  time  is  unde- 
fined. The  Acts  for  Southampton  and  Leeds  are  altogether 
silent  upon  this  subject. 

We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  these 
various  provisions,  having  found,  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiries, that  the  amount  of  money  required  for  carrying  out 
improvements  is  so  large,  and  the  summary  mode  of  levying 
the  expenses  creates  so  many  objections,  as  to  present  most 
serious  obstacles  to  their  extension.  We  have  therefore  turned 
our  attention  to  the  best  means  of  remedying  these  evils. 

In  the  observations  explanatory  of  the  frequent  inequality 
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and  oppression  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Acts  recited,  we  have  confined  ourselves  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  mere  legal  operation  of  the  powers  thereby  granted. 

The  hardship  arising  from  the  present  mode  of  recovering 
immediately  the  expenses  is  evidenced  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Wroe,*  who,  as  secretary  of  the  paving  and  soughing 
Committee  at  Manchester,  has  had  great  experience  of  the 
operation  of  these  clauses.  The  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  having  no  authority  to  extend  the  time  for  payment, 
generally  recover  the  money  expended  on  sewering  and  paving 
in  about  12  months.  These  expenses  frequently  exceed  the 
whole  rent  for  a year.  Mr.  Wroe  describes  these  immediate 
calls  for  the  money  as  being  most  seriously  oppressive,  espe- 
cially on  persons  solely  dependent  on  such  property,  and 
without  power  to  mortgage  it.  Artisans,  who  borrow  money 
from  building  clubs  for  the  erection  of  houses,  the  interest  of 
which  frequently  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  rent,  find  great 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  for  these  purposes. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Alderman  Hopkins, f the  chair- 
man of  the  same  committee,  further  illustrates  the  practical 
difficulties  that  are  experienced.  This  statement,  although 
made  with  reference  to  Manchester,  we  find  to  be  generally 
applicable  to  all  towns,  where  similar  laws  are  in  force.  He 
states  that  the  committee  have  10,000/.  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  paving  and  sewering  of  those  streets  which  are 
not  repaired  by  the  public ; but  this  sum  is  soon  sunk  in  a 
small  number  of  streets,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  recovering 
the  cost  from  the  owners,  the  progress  of  improvement  has 
been  so  slow  that  they  have  been  unable  to  complete  more 
than  20  or  30  streets  in  a year,  although  more  than  500  streets 
are  in  a condition  for  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
He  states  that  the  power  of  extending  the  period  of  repayment 
held  not  been  exercised,  as  the  committee  felt  that  it  would  soon 
lock  up  all  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  when  their  further  pro- 
ceedings would  be  arrested.  He  recommends  that  a further 
sum  should  be  borrowed,  perhaps  30,000/.,  in  addition,  upon 
the  security  of  the  rates,  and  that  they  should  have  power  to 
give  1 0 or  20  years’  credit  for  the  repayment  of  the  expenses. 

At  Salford,  the  Commissioners  state  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  payment  of  such  heavy  expenses,  though  for  a permanent 
improvement,  is  attended  with  so  much  inconvenience  and 
hardship,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  allow  balances, 


v Evidence  of  Mr.  Wroe,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 
f Evidence  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
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arising  from  claims  of  this  nature,  to  lie  over  for  some  years  Drainage. 
beyond  the  period  limited  by  law.  To  lessen  the  difficulty  Levying  or 
of  levying  these  large  sums  every  year,  they  submit  their 
opinion  that  loans  should  be  made  to  them  for  these  purposes, 
to  be  recovered  from  the  owners  of  the  properties  benefited, 
by  annual  instalments  in  a period  of  20  years.  * 

It  appears,  from  the  above  statements,  that  the  capital  foi 
the  works  is  generally  found  by  the  public,  and  that  the  ex- 
penses are  recovered  immediately,  and  that  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty, either  cannot  or  will  not  in  the  first  instance  execute 
the  improvements  at  their  own  charges. 

We  have  already  stated  our  views  of  the  advantage  of 
placing  the  construction  of  such  works,  under  the  management 
of  a public  body  ; we  are  induced  to  hold  the  same  opinion 
in  respect  to  the  pecuniary  advantage,  that  it  will  afford  faci- 
lities for  raising  the  necessary  funds,  and,  by  distributing  the 
repayment  of  the  expenses  over  a series  of  years,  will  lighten 
the  burthens  for  these  permanent  improvements,  now  charged 
immediately  and  exclusively  upon  the  present  owners. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  charges  press  with  the  greatest 
severity  upon  owners,  who  have  only  a life  interest  in  the  pro-  for  tenant^^^ 
perty,  or  a smaller  interest  than  the  fee.  In  the  Act  passed  the  property 
for  Manchester,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  a clause  is  ,mproveraents. 
inserted,  empowering  tenants  for  life  to  charge  their  property 
with  such  a proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  works,  and  of 
raising  the  money,  “ as  any  competent  person,  appointed  by 
the  council  for  that  purpose,  shall  declare  to  be  the  fair  share 
and  proportion,  which  ought  to  be  charged  upon  the  reversion 
and  inheritance  of  and  in  such  houses  and  grounds.”  It  is 
enacted  that  the  interest  shall  be  kept  down  by  the  tenant  for 
1 ife,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  the  annual  repayment  of  a 
proportion  of  the  debt.  The  clause  also  declares  that  this 
charge  shall  have  priority  over  all  other  debts.  The  rever- 
sioner, on  his  accession  to  the  property,  may  thus  find  it  en- 
cumbered with  the  whole  debt  incurred  tor  works,  executed 


* The  following  Table  is  given  in  the  Report  on  Large  lowns  m Lanca- 
shire as  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  the  present  expenses  may  be 
reduced,  and  the  pressure  of  them  diminished  by  spreading  the  charges  over 

a series  of  years 


Drain 


Old  Charge. 

Reduced  Charges. 

[ 4 1.  7 s-  6i.  ; 30 
feet  at  2s.  lid. 

[ per  foot. 

Improved  glazed  pipe 
drains,  6 d.  per  foot,  in- 
cluding repairs  ; total  15s. 

Annual  Addition  to  tlie  Rent, 
at  5 per  Cent,  interest,  and  equal 
instalment  of  the  principal. 


lOid. 
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Drumage.  possibly  50  or  60  years  before,  and  which  are  then  beginning 
Levying  of  to  require  a further  outlay  for  their  renewal.  We  submit 

charges.  J 

that  such  a provision,  although  very  convenient  for  the  tenants 
tor  life,  may  operate  most  unjustly  upon  the  interests  of  the  re- 
versioners. I here  is  also  the  further  objection  to  provisions  of 
this  nature,  that  each  individual  is  put  to  the  trouble,  and  each 
separate  property  charged  with  the  expense  of  separate  legal 
instruments  for  securing  sums  of  money,  which,  though  bear- 
ing a large  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property,  may  in 
each  instance  amount  to  an  insignificant  sum. 

Ihe  justice  ot  the  principle  of  distributing  charges  incurred 
tor  the  benefit  ol  future  owners  has  already  been  acknow- 
ledged by  high  legal  authority.  In  delivering  judgment  in 
a case  where  a question  arose  under  the  provisions  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  as  to  the  liability  of  the  owner  of  the 
improved  ground  rent  to  pay  the  expense  of  rebuilding  a 
party  wall,  Buller,  J.,  expressed  the  following  opinion  “ As 
to  the  question — whether  the  expense  can  be  apportioned  ? 
that  does  not  arise  here ; but  if  anything  could  be  found  to 
warrant  an  opinion  thrown  out  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Stone  v. 
Greenwell,*  that  the  parties  might  be  liable  to  a rateable  pro- 
portion in  some  cases,  it  would  tend  much  to  the  advancement 
of  justice.  The  building  a party-wall  is  certainly  a great  im- 
provement to  the  premises,  and  every  person  interested  in 
the  fee,  and  receiving  a benefit,  ought  to  contribute. ”f 

But  it  is  important  to  urge  that  this  principle  of  distribu- 
tion can  only  be  safely  applied  generally,  with  precautions 
that  will  secure  the  execution  of  works  of  a durable  and  sub- 
stantial character,  otherwise  acts  of  injustice  and  undue  exac- 
tions on  those  who  are  living  and  present,  and  have  the  means 
of  remonstrating,  would  only  be  avoided  by  incurring  the 
danger  of  shifting  the  burthens  upon  reversioners  or  the  ab- 
sent. Fioin  the  circumstance  ot  so  much  property  heino* 
held  by  persons  having  only  short  or  transient  interests,  it 
follows  as  a general  rule  that  every  distribution  of  expenses 
over  periods  ot  20  or  30  years,  according  to  the  usual  dura- 
tion of  the  work,  in  respect  to  which  the  distribution  of  charge 
is  made,  involves,  in  proportion  to  such  extension  of  period 
charges  upon  reversioners  and  absent  parties. 


Tenth 

Tlccommcndulivn . 


“We  therefore  recommend  that  the  duty  of  providing 
“ the  funds  necessary  be  imposed  upon  the  local  ad- 
“ ministrative  body  ; and  that  the  cost  of  making  the 
“main  branch  sewers  be  equitably  distributed  amono- 


Mich.  T.  24  Geo.  III.  B.  R.,  referred  to  in  3 T.  R.,  461 
t Sangster  v.  Birkhead,  2 Bos,  and  Pul.  303. 
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“ the  owners  of  the  properties  benefited  ; and  that  the  Drainage. 

“ expense  of  making  the  house  drains  be  charged  upon  Lewin'g  of 

“ the  owners  of  the  houses  to  which  the  drains  are  Charges. 
“ attached.  That  the  expense  remain  a charge  upon 
“ the  properties,  to  be  levied  by  a special  rate  upon 
“ the  occupiers,  and  recovered  with  interest  by  annual 
“ instalments  within  a certain  number  of  years,  unless 
“ the  owners  prefer  to  pay  the  cost  in  the  first  instance, 

“ and  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  Ninth 
“ Recommendation.” 

' xr. 

XI.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  owners  in  meeting  the  Powers  for 

, „ , , r , raising  money 

expenses  cast  upon  them  tor  the  drainage  ot  new  houses,  we  0n  loan, 
propose  that  they  should  have  the  option  of  paying  for  the 
works  immediately,  or  of  allowing  the  cost  to  remain  a charge 
upon  the  property  for  a period  of  years,  to  be  repaid  annually 
with  interest.  The  exact  period  to  be  allowed  for  the  repay- 
ment of  this  loan  (for  such  it  would  be)  has  been  the  subject 
of  various  suggestions  from  different  witnesses,  varying  from 
20  to  30  years.  All,  however,  have  agreed  in  the  justice  of 
spreading  the  charge  for  permanent  works  over  a certain  pe- 
riod, and  they  uniformly  state  their  opinions  that  such  assist- 
ance would  most  materially  promote  the  extension  of  im- 
provements. 

If  the  local  administrative  bodies  are  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  these  works  in  the  manner  proposed,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  further  funds  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal, 
and  that  they  should  have  ample  power  for  borrowing 
money,  when  necessary,  upon  security  of  the  rates.  Such 
powers  are  already  given  by  many  local  Acts,  but  the  amount 
is  always  limited,  and  necessarily  bears  a proportion  to  the 
probable  exigencies  of  the  towns  with  reference  to  their  po- 
pulation and  opulence.  The  money  raised  under  these  powers 
is  generally  applicable  to  other  purposes,  besides  drainage  and 
paving.  Thus  at  Manchester  authority  is  given  to  raise 
150,000/.,  but  a large  portion  of  that  sum  is  absorbed  in  the 
capital  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  gas  works,  which  are 
there  under  the  sole  management  of  the  corporation.  Only 
13,000/.  a-year  are  appropriated  to  improvements  in  draining 
and  paving,*  and  this  sum  is  more  in  the  character  of  a loan, 
and  used  as  capital  for  the'  cost  of  the  works,  which  is  re- 
covered every  year  from  the  owner  of  the  properties  bene- 
fited. At  Leeds  100,000/.  may  be  raised,  but  that  money 
can  be  applied  to  other  objects,  such  as  building  markets, 
and  repairing  and  widening  certain  bridges.  No  portion  of 


• Evidence  of  Mr,  Hopkins,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  345. 
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those  funds  has  yet  been  appropriated  to  sanatory  improve- 
ments. At  Liverpool  the  Commissioners  have  power  to 
borrow  only  30,000/.,  but  they  are  there  aided  with  an  an- 
nual contribution  from  the  borough  fund  to  the  amount  of 
5500/.  At  Rochdale,  where  the  rate  for  lighting  is  required 
to  be  made  separately  from  that  for  paving  and  sewering,  the 
Commissioners  have  power  to  raise  48,500/.,  upon  the  security 
of  the  former,  but  none  on  the  latter  rate.  In  other  towns 
the  amount  varies  considerably.  At  Southampton  it  is 
25,000/.,  at  Swansea,  15,000/.,  and  at  Carlisle  only  500/. 
But  these  powers,  if  exercised  at  all,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  often  applied  for  the  improvement  of  the  sewerage  and 
paving.  These  sums  are  generally  secured  upon  the  rates 
for  the  amount  of  which  a limit  is  always  fixed  in  the  Acts, 
usually  varying  from  Is.  to  2s.  in  the  pound.  At  Leeds  it  is 
limited  to  4 d.  in  the  pound,  and  at  Norwich  it  reaches  as  high 
as  5s.,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions.  These  powers  are 
seldom  accompanied  with  any  provision  for  the  gradual  liqui- 
dation of  the  debts.  At  Manchester  and  Portsmouth  we 
find  clauses  for  this  purpose,  requiring  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  not  less  than  5/.  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  off 
annually. 

In  providing  for  the  above  objects  in  a general  Act,  it  will 
not  be  practicable,  from  the  varying  circumstances  of  each 
town,  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
local  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  borrow,  this  should 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Crown. 

In  all  such  cases  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the 
amount  of  the  population  and  of  the  rateable  property  within 
the  district,  and  a knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  coupled 
with  the  information  upon  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict, acquired  at  the  same  time,  would  show  the  extent  of 
works  necessary,  and  become  the  best  criterion  for  deciding 
on  the  proper  amount  to  be  levied  or  borrowed. 

Before  we  pass  from  this  subject  of  rating,  we  are  desirous 
of  calling  attention  to  an  instance  of  a consolidated  collection 
of  all  local  rates,  and  general  taxes,  which  has  been  brought 
under  our  notice,  as  having  been  adopted  with  great  public 
convenience  at  Hull.  Besides  saving  much  of  the  expense 
now  incurred  for  this  purpose,  it  appears  to  us  to  afford  the 
means  of  obviating  many  of  the  objections  that  are  raised  to 
the  frequent  and  uncertain  periods  at  which  such  rates  are 
collected  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  different  officers.  There 
is  scarcely  a town,  however  small,  in  which  a large  saving 
might  not  be  effected,  and  a better  security  obtained  by  the 
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employment  of  a person  who  is  not  engaged  in  trade,  and  who 
is  therefore  not  open  to  the  temptation  of  employing  the 
money  in  his  hands  to  his  own  private  purposes.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  this  improved  system  of  collection 
for  general  introduction,  wherever  circumstances  may  admit 
of  its  application.* 

“ We  therefore  recommend  that  some  restriction  he 
“ placed  on  the  proportionate  rates  in  the  pound  to  be 
“ levied  in  each  year,  but  if  the  local  administrative 
“ body  finds  that  there  is  need  for  larger  funds,  for 
“ the  immediate  execution  of  works  for  sanatory  mea- 
“ sures,  than  can  be  provided  by  such  rates,  it  be 
“ empowered  to  raise,  by  loan  on  security  ot  the  rates, 
“ subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  such  sums  as 
“ may  be  requisite  for  effecting  the  objects  in  view. 

“ We  further  recommend,  that  provision  always  be 
“ made  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  such  debts, 
“ within  a limited  number  of  years.” 


Paving. 


Eleventh 
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XII. 

XII.  The  good  arrangement  of  the  surfaces  of  streets,  and  Paving, 
their  proper  inclinations  for  the  speedy  discharge  of  the 
surface-water,  is  a subject  of  considerable  importance,  as  af- 
fecting the  health  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns, t 
and  deserving  much  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  it.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  neglected  con-  Connexion  be- 
dition  of  many  of  the  streets,  inhabited  by  the  labouring  aadDrainage. 
classes  in  all  large  towns,  from  want  of  under-ground  drainage. 

These  evils  are  most  seriously  aggravated  by  the  condition  of 
the  surface ; this  is  frequently  left  without  any  pavement  or 
harder  substance  for  its  protection  than  what  the  natural  soil 
affords.  In  this  condition  it  remains,  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  gradually  increasing,  and  forming  larger  basins  for 
the  reception  not  only  of  the  rain  and  refuse  water,  but  of 
much  of  the  refuse  from  the  adjoining  houses  ; and  although 
the  inhabitants  are  liable  to  pay  rates,  no  local  Commissioners 
are  bound  to  repair  the  street,  until  it  has  been  once  put  into 
good  condition  by  the  owner,  and  has  been  accepted  by  them 
as  a public  highway.  If  the  district  is  under  the  Highway 
act,  there  is  no  authority  to  compel  the  owner  to  do  this 
duty ; and  if  such  power  is  given  by  a local  Act,  the  Com- 
missioners do  not  always  adequately  enforce  it. 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  Fox,  App.  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
f Report  on  Chorlton,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  202.  Report  on  Towns  in 
Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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Few  local  Acts,  even  those  of  earlier  date,  are  entirely 
without  provisions,  either  enabling'  the  Commissioners  to 
compel  the  owners  to  pave  the  streets,  or  to  do  so  themselves 
at  the  charge  of  the  general  rate.  But  we  regret  to  have 
occasion  for  observing  the  very  frequent  instances  of  the 
neglect  of  these  powers.  The  town  of  Wolverhampton  has 
been  under  a local  Act  since  the  year  1814,  by  which  the 
owners  of  property  in  new  streets  are  required  to  pave  them, 
as  soon  as  three-fourths  of  the  houses  are  completed,  “ in 
such  manner  as  the  Commissioners  direct and  in  return 
the  owners  have  the  privilege  of  an  exemption  from  rates  for 
10  years.  Yet  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  a Com- 
mittee of  Inhabitants,  that  the  new  streets  are  not  paved  nor 
laid  out  with  proper  inclinations  for  the  discharge  of  surface 
water,  and  they  add,  that  there  are  pools  and  open  ditches  in 
some  of  the  streets.  This  neglected  condition  of  the  streets 
is  attributed  by  them  to  the  want  of  a controlling  power 
before  the  houses  are  built.  At  Derby,  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1825,  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  pave  all  present 
and  new  streets  ; but  the  reply  on  this  subject  from  a Committee 
of  the  Inhabitants  states,  that  many  new  streets  require 
paving  and  draining.  We  could  multiply  these  instances  by 
a repetition  of  the  examples  before  given  by  us  with  respect 
to  drainage.  But  except  in  places  where  the  jurisdiction  of 
Commissioners  is  excluded,  as  at  Salford,  and  a few  other 
towns,  until  the  streets  are  more  than  half  formed,  there  is 
less  excuse  for  this  neglect,  the  powers  for  this  purpose  being 
generally  more  stringent,  and  more  frequently  found  in  the 
local  Acts;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities  is,  how- 
ever, equally  excluded  from  the  courts  and  alleys.  The  same 
disregard  to  their  condition  is  also  exhibited  in  respect  to  the 
paving,  that  we  have  above  shown  to  exist  with  regard  to  the 
drainage. 

In  those  towns  which  have  legislative  provisions  for  paving 
and  draining  these  duties  are  placed  under  the  same  authority, 
with  co-extensive  jurisdictions.  As  the  two  duties  combine 
the  surface  and  the  under-ground  drainage,  and  require  similar 
qualifications  in  the  superintending  officers,  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  most  convenient  arrangement  that  could  be  adopted. 
There  are,  however,  a few  instances  where  separate  jurisdic- 
tions for  paving  exist  within  the  same  town  without  any  au- 
thority over  the  drainage.  This  is  the  case  at  Bath,  where, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  four  local  Acts  are  in  force,  but  one 
only  contains  a power  for  making  sewers.  In  the  report  upon 
that  city,  it  is  stated  as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  such  sub- 
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divisions  of  jurisdiction,  that  in  York-street,  near  the  Abbey,  mi»g. 
one-half  the  street  was  paved  (longitudinally)  and  the  other 
half  was  Macadamised.  These  two  divisions  of  the  street 
were,  not  on  the  same  level.  At  Manchester  we  find  that 
although  the  streets  are  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
town  council  under  the  local  Act,  they  are  subsequently  re- 
paired by  the  surveyors  of  the  Highway  Board. 

A jurisdiction  is  now  generally  given  by  the  later  local 
Acts  over  the  owners  of  property  and  builders  laying  out  new 
streets.  They  are  generally  required  to  give  notice  of  their 
intention  to  build,  and  to  conform,  as  to  the  levels,  to  the  re- 
gulations laid  down  by  the  ruling  authority. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  opinions  given  by  Mr.  Lee* 
in  his  observations  upon  the  operation  of  the  Highway  Act 
at  Sheffield,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sewers  and  the  roads 
should  be  under  the  same  authority,  and  that  large  districts 
should  be  formed,  as  was  intended  by  the  powers  given  in 
that  Act,  in  order  to  enable  the  employment  of  competent 
officers,  and  prevent  the  inconvenience  or  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tions. We  fully  concur  in  the  soundness  of  these  views,  which 
are  entitled  to  great  weight,  as  being  conclusions  derived  from 
a practical  acquaintance  with  the  operation  of  the  present 
system  of  subdivision  of  districts.  It  is  also  most  essential 
that  the  duties  in  relation  to  paving  and  drainage,  that  is,  the 
surface  and  the  under-ground  drainage,  should  be  combined 
and  placed  under  one  jurisdiction. 

“ We  therefore  recommend  that  the  whole  of  the  paving,  RcJ^d^atiun 
“ and  the  construction  of  the  surface  of  all  streets, 

“ courts,  and  alleys  be  placed  under  the  management 
“ of  the  same  authority  as  the  drainage,  and  that  the 
“ limits  of  jurisdiction  for  both  purposes,  wherever 
“ practicable,  be  co-extensive. 

“ We  also  recommend  that  the  principle  above  submitted 
“ in  respect  to  the  cost  of  making  drains  and  sewers, 

“ and  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  expense,  be  ad- 
“ hered  to  in  the  case  of  laying  out,  levelling,  and 
“ paving  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  ; but  for  the 
“ purpose  of  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency  and  eco- 
u nomy  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  it  be  perfoimed 
“ by  the  local  public  officers.” 

xm. 

X[[r.  The  condition  of  the  cleansing  in  all  the  large  towns  cleansing, 
visited,  and  the  speedy  removal  of  all  refuse,  that  is  not  cai- 
ried  off  by  water,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  observa- 

* Report  by  the  Surveyor  of  the  Highways  at  Sheffield.  Second  Report, 
vol.  ii. 
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Cleansing.  tion  jn  j]ie  rep0r^g  0f  (]ie  Commissioners.  The  effect  which 
a due  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  the  good  govern- 
ment ot  towns  may  produce  on  the  physical  condition  of  a 
population  is  second  only  to  sewerage.*  The  generally  de- 
fective state  ot  the  drainage  undoubtedly  increases  the 
necessity  for  constant  attention  to  this  duty  ; unlike  the  two 
former  subjects  brought  under  notice,  it  is  effected  with  a 
small  outlay  of  capital,  and  may  be  executed  piecemeal,  each 
street  without  reference  to  those  adjoining,  while  labourers, 
remunerated  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages,  are  usually  em- 
ployed. It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  power,  with 
which  the  local  authorities  are  invariably  invested  by  their 
local  Acts,  had  been  exercised  freely,  as  the  best  compensa- 
tion that  could  be  made  for  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  The 
fact  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  This  we 
believe  to  be  universally  the  case,  and  in  no  degree  confined 
only  to  the  towns  that  have  been  visited;  small  as  well  as 
large  towns  are  in  this  particular  alike. 

o 7 Tt r e o t s *i n *t h e° n rlle  rePorts  ol  the  visiting  Commissioners,  and  the  replies 

towns  visited.  generally  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
under  local  Acts,  or  by  influential  inhabitants,  will  show  the 
state  of  the  towns  in  this  respect;  and  that  while  the  public 
streets  receive  some  share  of  attention  from  the  scavenger, 
many  small  streets  are  utterly  neglected,  as  w-ell  as  the  courts 
and  alleys,  which  are  treated  as  private  property,  and  there- 
fore out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the 
report  on  the  towns  in  Lancashire,  the  arrangements  for  sca- 
venging in  ten  of  the  largest  towns  are  given  in  a tabular 

2S253*  form-t  This  tabk  that  the  courts  and  alleys  are 

universally  neglected,  and  in  two  instances  only  is  any  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  streets,  not  dedicated  to  the  public,  which  are 
not  considered  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  local  bodies. 
This  return  is  in  illustration  of  the  evil  of  the  present  system 
of  considering  (hat  such  courts  and  streets  are  not  within 

a,  Liverpool.  the  province  of  the  public  scavenger.  Both  Dr.  Duncan 
and  Mr.  Holmet  describe  the  smaller  streets  of  Liverpool 
also  as  being  in  a very  filthy  state.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  may  state  that  in  Liverpool  there 
were,  in  the  year  1841,  2398  courts  containing  68,365 
persons,  besides  streets,  not  under  the  public  charge,  of  which 
we  have  no  return  before  us.  All  these  courts,  and  their 
numerous  inhabitants,  are  considered  to  be  excluded  from  the 


* ®videuce  °f  Dr-  An'Ott,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  50. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Scavenging  Committee.  Since  that  time 
the  number  of  tire  courts  lias  been  increasing,  and  we  regret 
that  we  cannot  find  in  the  Health  ot  the  Town  Act  any  pro- 
vision for  placing  these  courts  under  the  same  regulations  lor 
cleansing  as  the  other  parts  ot  the  town.  An  Act,  passed  a 
few  days  after  that  here  alluded  to  (July  1.6,  1S42),  extends 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scavenging  Committee  over  courts; 
but  from  the  replies  received  from  the  authorities,  dated  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  it  appears  that  courts  are  still  considered  as 


Cleansing, 


Condition  of  the 
Courts  and 
Alleys. 


private  property,  and  cleansed,  it  at  all,  only  by  the  occupiers. 

The  same  disinclination  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  courts 
is  found  to  prevail  at  Heeds.  The  power  contained  in  the  At  Leeds. 
Improvement  Act  in  that  town  for  bringing  the  courts  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Town  Council,  appears  to  be  of  little 
avail,  and  such  places  are  described  to  be  “ as  much  ne- 
glected as  ever.”  Nor  can  we  see  on  what  principle  ot 
justice  the  owners  of  these  places  are  denied  the  advantage 
which  the  regulated  visits  of  the  scavenger  would  afford 
them,  since  they  have  been  rendered  liable  to  the  taxation, 
which  maY  at  any  time  be  imposed  tor  putting  their  pro- 
perty into  good  condition. 

The  report,  in  reference  to  Birmingham,*  discloses  a similar  At  Birmingham, 
extent  of  evil.  The  courts  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham 
alone  are  above  2000  in  number,  and  their  inhabitants  exceed 
50,000,  besides  many  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Aston.  The 
description  common  to  many  ot  these  places  shows  that  they 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  regulations  for  their  cleansing.  The 
atmosphere,  which  is  necessarily  close  and  confined,  is  often 
further  deteriorated  by  the  presence  of  open  privies,  close  to 
which  there  is  often  one  or  more  pigsties,  tubs  full  ot  hogs’- 
wash,  and  heaps  of  offensive  manure,  fhese  couits  aie 
frequently  unpaved,  and  the  open  channel  lor  dirty  water  ill- 
defined,  so  that  stagnant  puddles  are  the  consequence. 

Similar  evils  prevail  in  all  towns,  varying  in  their  inten- 
sity in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  courts  and  streets 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority.  The 
effect  of  this  want  of  a general  and  systematic  superintendence 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  a gentleman  at 
Norwich,  who  ascribes  the  neglected  condition  of  the  courts 
to  their  having  “ three  or  four  proprietors,  who  cannot  agree 
on  the  point  of  having  them  kept  clean.” 

The  earliest  local  Acts  imposed  the  duties  of  cleansing  the 
streets  upon  the  occupiers,  usually  requiring  them  to  cleanse  vision-. 


* Report  on  Birmingham,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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Cleansing. 


Example  of  the 
daily  cleansing 
the  slrnets  at 
EUinbiugli. 


At  Aberdeen. 


before  their  respective  houses,  tirid  to  heap  up  the  dirt  and 
soil  in  preparation  for  the  scavengers.  We  find  such  duties 
prescribed  in  a very  early  Act  for  Liverpool  (21  Geo.  If. 
c.  24).  It  is  thereby  enacted  that  the  occupiers  shall  sweep 
their  portion  of  the  streets  at  least  twice  a-week,  on  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  or  oltener  if  required,  and  that  the 
scavengers  shall  attend  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  “ or 
oltener  if  occasion  be.”  It  appears,  however,  that  although 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  positively  directing  the  scavengers 
to  cleanse  all  the  streets  twice  a-week,  were  in  force  up  to  the 
year  1842,  it  was  the  practice  to  cleanse  the  minor  streets  only 
once  a-week,  and  the  others,  where  there  was  less  traffic, 
when  required.* 

The  inconvenience  of  such  sub-divisions  of  labour  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  enactments  generally  found  in  the  present 
local  Acts,  by  which  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to 
cleanse  the  streets,  and  to  remove  the  dirt,  ashes,  and  rubbish 
fiom  any  house  or  premises  except  such  as  shall  be  reserved 
by  the  occupiers  for  their  own  use  ; but  with  regard  to  the 
footways,  the  old  principle  of  requiring  every  occupier  to 
sweep  before  his  door  daily  is  generally  retained  in  the 
modern  Acts. 

_ Tlle  economical  as  well  as  the  other  advantages  to  be  de- 
ii\ed  fiom  a well-established  system  of  scavenging,  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  active  and  intelligent  officers,  armed 
with  ample  powers,  are  exhibited  in  the  information  obtained 
from  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay ,f  inspector  of  police  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  shows  that  the  daily  cleansing  of  that  city,  and  of  its 
innei  most  courts  and  closes,  is  not  unattainable  on  account  of 
the  heavy  expense,  and  that  the  charge  upon  the  public 
amounts  to  about  2000/.  a-year. 

To  this  instance  we  may  add  that  of  Aberdeen,  where  the 
local  Act  requires  the  appointed  scavengers  to  cleanse  the  foot- 
pavements  and  the  whole  of  the  streets,  closes,  courts,  &c., 
every  day,  under  a penalty.  This  work  is  done  at  a profit  of 


* Report  on  Liverpool,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 

f First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  Every  stxeet,  court,  and  alley  is  cleansed 
every  day,  and  some  parts  twice  a-day.  The  expense  of  the  cleansintr  de. 

10  000/taSyeai°Ut  12,U°0/”  and  the  receil)ts  horn  sale  of  manure  about 

farm  *"*“ 

In  the  small  town  of  Dalkeith,  containing  about  5,200  inhabitants,  every 
sheet,  court,  and  alley  is  regularly  cleansed  thoroughly  every  week-dav 
and  on  Saturdays  twice  (morning  and  evening)  ; the  sale  of  the  manure 
produces  a sui  rcent  sum  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  expense,  and  leaves 
a balance  of  about  100/.  a-year. 
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GOO/,  a-year  to  the  city,  and  in  other  towns  in  Scotland  similar  Cleansing. 
examples  are  found. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  such  a frequent  and  ®XRl{ni,le  at 
systematic  execution  of  these  duties  in  any  town  in  England 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  authorities  ; but  as  a further 
and  more  convincing  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  such  a 
frequent  removal  of  the  refuse  can  be  conducted  with  eco- 
nomy, we  would  refer  to  the  account  given  in  regard  to  Hull. 

It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  have  there  found  out  that  they 
can  profitably  dispose  of,  and  the  farmers  that  they  can  pro- 
fitably collect,  with  great  regularity,  the  refuse  from  the 
houses,  even  in  the  courts  and  alleys  which  are  inaccessible 
to  carts.  This  is  carted  away  without  any  aid  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authority.  The  courts  and  small  streets  are  described 
as  bearing  a marked  appearance  of  cleanliness. 

The  principle  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  practice  at 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  is,  that  all  parts  of  the  town  require 
cleansing  every  day,  and  the  portions  inhabited  by  the  poor 
more  frequently  than  those  occupied  by  the  rich.  At  Hull, 
the  regular  removal  of  the  refuse  is  an  accident,  and,  as  far  as 
the  authorities  are  concerned,  the  poor  are  as  much  neglected 
as  elsewhere. 

The  law  which  the  legislature  has  made  so  stringent  at 
Aberdeen,  and  which  has  been  carried  into  execution  there 
and  at  Edinburgh,  may  with  equal  advantage  be  applied 
generally  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.* 

Further  economical  advantages  of  a frequent  cleansing  of 
roads  and  streets  by  the  speedy  removal  of  the  surface  mud 
and  moisture,  and  consequent  improvement  of  the  roads,  is 
shown  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Whitworth, f the  inventor  of 
the  street-sweeping  machine,  which  is  now  in  successful  ope- 
ration at  Manchester,  and  part  of  London.  This  machine  will 
execute  for  the  same  price  twice  the  work  that  can  be  per- 
formed by  hand  labour. 

The  other  duties  of  the  local  authorities,  with  regard  to  fisting  pjwi- 
cleansing,  are  extended  by  modern  Acts  to  the  removal  of  removal  of  refuse 
“ the  dirt,  ashes,  and  rubbish  from  all  houses  and  premises.”  from  houses* 
The  occupiers  are  permitted  to  reserve  them  for  their  own 
use  as  manure,  provided  that  “ they  shall  not  be  a nuisance 

* In  the  Report  on  the  Towns  in  Lancashire  (Second  Report,  vol.  i.),  will 
he  found  a statement  of  the  expense  incurred  in  some  of  those  towns  for  this 
service,  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  the  towns  instanced  in  Scotland.  The 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  latter  may  probably  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
local  authorities  having  the  exclusive  right  to  the  more  valuable  manure 
from  the  privies. 

f First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  392. 
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l’owers  under 
existing  Acts. 
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to  any  inhabitant  within  the  limits;”  and  they  are  liable  to 
penalties  for  obstructing1  scavengers  in  the  removal  of  such 
refuse  as  the  scavengers  are  authorized  to  takeaway,  and  other 
persons  than  the  appointed  scavengers  are  forbidden,  under 
a penalty,  from  carrying  away  any  dirt,  &c.  This  class  of 
clauses  is  generally  found,  repeated  almost  verbatim,  in  later 
Acts.  They  would  appear  by  implication  to  vest  in  the  Com- 
missioners the  right  of  property  in  these  articles,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  occupier,  and  to  give  them  the  power  of  entering 
houses  to  remove  them,  under  the  condition  above  stated. 

‘ Clauses  granting  these  powers  appear  to  have  been  inserted 
at  an  early  period,  especially  in  the  local  Acts  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  different  districts  in  London,  and  to  have  been 
gradually  copied  into  the  laws  for  other  large  towns.  The 
convenience  resulting  from  the  certain  removal  of  these 
matters  without  trouble  or  expense  to  the  occupiers,  although 
involving  the  necessity  of  interference  with  the  rights  of 
private  property,  has  produced,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  places  where  it  has  been  in  force,  a ready  accjuiescence  in 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
utility.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  Aberdeen. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  that  town,  great  objections 
were  raised  to  the  enactment  vesting  the  entire  right  to  the 
dung  in  the  Commissioners,  and  the  commencement  of  this 
right  was  postponed  in  certain  districts  of  the  city  for  15 
years.  That  period  expired  in  May  last ; but  before  that 
time  many  persons  were  glad  to  take  advantage  of  tliis  public 
convenience,  and  voluntarily  admitted  the  scavengers  to  carry 
off  the  refuse  from  their  premises. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  power  given  to  the 
local  authority  to  deprive  the  occupiers  of  all  property  in  such 
refuse  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is  relieving  them 
of  a worthless  article,  for  in  the  Metropolis,  where  these 
powers  have  been  long  in  force,  the  ashes,  which  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  refuse  collected,  are  an  article  of  consider- 
able trade.  The  contractors  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  parishes  for  the  right  to  collect  them, 
and  the  large*  parishes  frequently  make  a considerable  profit 
from  the  exercise  of  this  right,  which  goes  to  the  diminution 
of  the  rates,  after  paying  the  expense  of  cleansing  (in  the 
mode  considered  sufficient  by  them)  all  the  streets  and  roads 
in  the  parish.  The  advantage  which  a public  body  possesses 
in  collecting  such  refuse,  and  in  disposing  of  it  in  large  quan- 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Thorn,  vol.  ii.  p.  3l>9. 
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titios,  undoubtedly  renders  it  more  valuable  in  their  hands.  Cleansing. 
It  is,  however,  a matter  of  some  surprise  that  a public  body  Powers  under 
should  have  been  invested  with  such  powers  oil  the  ground  exlstl"“  ALli" 
that  the  accumulation  of  such  matters,  comparatively  inoffen- 
sive, might  create  a nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  if  their 
regular  removal  was  not  provided  for,  and  yet  the  duty  should 
not  have  been  extended  to  the  carrying  away  other  refuse,  far 
more  noxious  and  injurious  to  health,  however  small  the  quan- 
tity accumulated  may  be.  We  have  not  met  with  any  local 
Act  in  England  or  Wales  giving  powers  to  local  authorities  to 
empty  and  cleanse  privies  by  their  own  officers.  By  the 
Health  of  Town  Act  at  Liverpool  the  Health  Committee  have 
power  to  require  the  owners  and  occupiers  to  cleanse  and 
keep  in  repair  the  privies  in  courts,  but  they  have  no  autho- 
rity to  execute  it,  in  case  of  neglect,  by  any  ot  their  own 
officers.  Beyond  the  courts,  no  jurisdiction  is  given  in  this 
respect  at  Liverpool. 

The  want  of  some  general  regulations  for  the  cleansing  of  t m j » ' r^i-f i n e " ' a 
privies  of  the  poorer  classes  has  been  witnessed  in  every  town 
visited  by  the  Commissioners.  The  filthy  condition  of  many 
of  the  courts,  from  the  absence  of  the  public  scavenger,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  drainage  and  paving,  is  rendered  still  more 
disgusting  by  the  abominable  state  of  the  necessaries,  ^hey 
are  frequently  open  to  view,  having  no  protection  whatever 
from  the  public  eye,  and  from  the  number  of  persons  resorting 
to  them,  soon  become  full,  and  not  uncommonly  run  over. 

In  addition  to  the  foetid  exhalations  from  the  overflowing 
privies,  there  are  found  in  many  towns  open  middens,  or 
cesspools,  which  receive  the  ashes,  night-soil,  and  all  other 
refuse,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  from  the  adjoining  houses. 

The  infrequency  of  the  scavenging  has  partly  created  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  receptacles.  These  places  are  entirely  open, 
and  their  contents  allowed  to  remain  in  a state  of  putrefaction, 
until  a sufficient  quantity  is  collected  in  one  spot  to  form  a 
waggon  load. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  upon 
this  topic.  The  information  appended  to  this  Report  contains 
ample  evidence  ot  the  general  want  ol  regulations  throughout 
all  towns,  and  the  same  evils  resulting  from  it.  We  shall  have 
occasion  presently,  in  speaking  of  the  structural  arrangements 
of  houses,  to  recur  to  this  subject,  and  to  show  the  deplorable 
deficiencies  of  accommodation  in  this  respect.  The  statements 
that  we  shall  there  present  will  fully  establish  the  conclusion 
that  the  deficient  number  of  privies  in  the  poorer  quarters  oi 
towns,  and  the  large  number  of  inhabitants  resorting  to  them, 
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Cleansing,  deprives  them  of  any  right  to  be  considered  private,  and  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public  health 
that  some  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  law  regarding 
them.  That  they  should  be  in  the  condition  generally  de- 
scribed is  not  surprising,  when  we  state  that  in  one  district  in 
Manchester  there  were  found  to  be  only  33  necessaries  for 
7095  persons,  or  1 to  215  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  whole 
town  of  Sunderland  the  proportion  is  only  1 to  76  persons. 
We  have  also  met  with  an  instance  of  only  one  necessary  to 
30  families  ; and  it  appears  that  throughout  the  courts  in 
Liverpool*  the  proportion  is  generally  about  2 to  80  persons. 
The  town  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  presents  even  worse  instances. 
These  are  quoted  as  instances  of  the  general  deficiency,  and 
not  as  isolated  cases. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  however,  very  ample  powers  are 
given  for  such  purposes.  By  the  local  Acts  for  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen,  we  find  that  the  entire  right  to  the  refuse  of  all 
the  houses,  including  the  night-soil,  is  vested  in  the  Police 
Commissioners  ; and  at  the  latter  place  the  right  of  the  police 
is  so  complete,  that  the  owner  of  a private  pit,  wishing  to 
secure  its  contents  for  the  use  of  his  own  lands,  must  pay  a 
composition  to  the  police  for  its  reservation  ; and  such  a per- 
mission can  be  granted  only  in  case  the  pit  is  quite  private 
and  secluded.  The  Police  Commissioners  are  required  to 
make  and  publish  regulations  for  the  removal  of  what  is 
vested,  as  well  as  what  is  not  vested  in  them,  and  to  prevent 
its  accumulation  in  places  and  quantities,  or  for  a length  of 
time  “ such  as  may  occasion  or  give  reasonable  cause  to  fear 
consequences  injurious  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  of  individuals. ” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  powers  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Commissioners  at  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of 
0 showing  the  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  it  is  a public 

duty  to  establish  some  authority  for  the  regulation  of  all  mat- 
ters which  may  be  injurious  to  health  ; but  the  objections  that 
arise  to  any  proposal  for  granting  additional  powers,  make  us 
anxious  to  show  precedents  of  powers  that  have  been  fre- 
quently granted  by  Parliament,  and  exercised  with  great 
public  advantage. 

Thirteenth  “ For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  the  provisions  in 

Recommendation.  “ local  Acts,  vesting  the  right  to  all  the  dust,  ashes,  and 

“ street  refuse  in  the  local  administrative  body,  be 
“ made  general ; and  that  the  cleansing  of  all  privies 
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“ and  cesspools  at  proper  times,  and  on  due  notice,  Cleansing. 
“ be  exclusively  intrusted  to  it.” 

XIV. 

XIV.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  frequent  existence  Prevalence  of 
of  other  nuisances,  from  which  great  injury  arises  to  the  neigh- 
bouring population,  and  of  which  the  present  state  of  the  law 
affords  no  summary  means  for  the  removal.  Collections  of  dung, 
frequently  kept  for  sale,  pigsties  in  the  most  densely  populated 
situations,  the  various  noxious  matters  from  manufactories, 
and,  above  all,  the  animal  refuse  that  is  almost  invariably  to 
be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  slaughter-houses,  all  contribute  in 
their  several  degrees  to  increase  the  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  lower  the  physical  condition  of  the  population. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  disease,  which  ought  not  to  exist 
in  a well-ordered  town,  we  have  the  injury  from  the  smoke  of 

steam-engines  as  well  as  other  offensive  emanations  from  ma- 
© 


nufactories,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  their  proper  order. 

In  a very  full  report  made  by  a Committee  of  the  inha-  Middensteads 
bitants  of  Sunderland,  in  reply  to  the  questions  issued  by  us,  and  du,1°'heaPs 
the  extent  of  the  nuisances  created  by  the  dealers  in  manure 
is  strongly  illustrated.  It  appears  that  there  are  no  less  than 
] S2  public  middensteads,  receptacles  for  filth  of  all  kinds,  which 
are  stated  to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  within  the 
borough.  They  are  generally  situated  in  the  close,  narrow 
streets  and  lanes  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  are  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  them.  In  some  cases  the  Committee 
adds,  “ These  middensteads  are  actually  in  the  basement  floor 
of  a dwelling-house,  the  upper  stories  of  which  are  occupied 
as  bed-rooms,”  &c.  The  contents  of  these  middensteads  are 
afterwards  conveyed  to  large  depots,  of  which  there  are  two 
in  the  parish,  “ one  very  lately  advertised  as  containing  1000 
tons  for  sale.”  This  belonged  to  the  borough.  It  is  on  the 
Town  Moor,  closely  adjoining  to  the  most  densely  populated 
part  of  the  town.  We  shall  presently  state  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Town  Council  for  the  abatement  of  such  nuisances. 

The  state  of  the  slaughter-houses  is  an  almost  constant 
source  of  complaint.  They  are  very  rarely  placed  under  any 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  constant  removal  of  the  animal 
refuse,  their  proper  ventilation,  or  a sufficient  supply  of  water 
to  ensure  due  cleanliness.  The  improper  situations  in  which 
these  places  are  found,  sometimes  even  under  dwelling-houses, 
and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
described  in  the  Report  on  the  towns  of  Lancashire.* 


* “ Slaughter-houses  are  found  below  dwelling-houses,  <he  smell  in  which 
was  most  insufferable.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  inhabitants  looked 
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Nuisances. 

Slaughter* 

houses. 


The  effluvia  arising  from  the  blood  and  the  entrails  of  ani- 
mals, where  recently  slaughtered,  renders  the  carrying  on  of 
such  business  in  the  precincts  of  large  towns  incompatible 
with  due  sanatory  regulations,  even  when  the  offal  and  filth  is 
speedily  and  effectually  removed.  In  scarcely  one  instance, 
however,  in  which  shambles  or  slaughter-houses  have  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  Commissioners,  either  in  the  Me- 
tropolis or  in  provincial  cities  and  towns,  have  there  been 
found  in  force  any  regulations  or  authoritative  supervision  to 
compel  the  speedy  and  regular  removal  of  offal  from,  or  the 
efficient  cleansing  ot  such  places.  They  have,  on  the  contrary, 
been  found  to  be,  almost  without  exception,  centres  of  the 
diffusion  of  noisome  influences,  affecting,  with  more  or  less 
intensity,  the  immediate  vicinity,  deteriorating  the  sanatory 
condition  of  the  surrounding  population,  commonly  poor  and 
dense,  as  recorded  in  the  local  reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  in  a more  remote  degree  vitiating  the  general  atmosphere  of 

the  town,  and  thus  becoming  a nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  at 
large.* 


A second  evil  and  nuisance,  necessarily  contingent  upon  the 
locality  of  slaughter-houses,  however  stringently  supervised 
and  regulated,  in  the  midst  of  large  and  populous  towns,  is 
the  quantity  of  animal  ordure  deposited  upon  the  public 
streets  and  thoroughfares  leading  to  such  slaughter-houses, 
which,  besides  forming  a most  offensive  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary surface-filth,  excites  and  accelerates  its  decomposition. 
This  evil  is  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  town 
and  where,  as  in  London,  most  of  the  surface  filth  of  the 
streets  is  washed  down  into  the  sewers,  the  continual  passage 
ot  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  intra- 
mural slaughter  houses,  must  materially  increase  the  amount 
of  that  decomposing  matter,  the  emanations  of  which  are  con- 
stantly escaping  from  the  untrapped  gully-holes  to  infect  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Metropolis.  Nor  ought  the  occasionally 
fatal  injuries,  and  the  constant  peril  of  life  and  limb  incurred 
by  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  the  streets  of  which  are  so 

pale  and  sickly,  and  diarrhoea  frequently  prevailed,  although  absent  from  file 
cuiuls  contiguous.  \ et  the  state  of  the  law  prevents  any  interference  with 
the  manner  m which  these  slaughter-houses  are  conducted.  True  it;  is  that 
aggrieved  parties  may  indict  the  occupiers  of  the  premises,  but  they  beimr 
labouring  men,  can  neither  afford  the  time  nor  money  to  pursue  such  indict- 
ment, nor  do  they  belong  to  a class  aware  of  the  pernicious  ell'ects  arising 
from  the  i resence  oi  decomposing  refuse.  The  uncertainty  of  the  result 
moreover,  is  alone  sufficient  to  defer  even  those  who  have  both  the  means' 
and  the  inclination  to  suppress  them.*’-- Report  on  Towns  m Lancashire 
second  Report,  vol.  i.  ’ 

Kej o!t° voV  if*  I3nSt°1,  Scculid  Uel)0l'b  vul.i.;  Derby,  Norwich,  Second 
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frequently  traversed  by  goaded  and  over-driven  cattle,  to  be  Nuist 
overlooked  in  an  enumeration  of  the  inevitable  evils  of 
slaughter-houses,  situated  in  the  crowded  parts  of  towns,  and 
as  strengthening  the  more  general  sanatory  grounds  for  urging 
upon  the  Legislature  the  expediency  of  abolishing  them,  and 
of  establishing  properly  constructed  and  efficienily -regulated 
places  for  slaughtering  cattle  in  the  suburbs. 

Next  to  the  nuisance  of  slaughter-houses,  we  may  mention  Nuisances  from 

. , . „ . pigsties. 

the  evils  arising  from  the  practice  of  keeping  pigs,  commonly 
in  the  most  confined  places.  The  Committee  at  Sunderland 
complain  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  1631, 
these  were  the  spots  most  visited  by  that  scourge. 

The  existence  of  similar  evils  are  shown  to  be  equally  pre- 
valent in  other  towns.  There  are  more  than  1600  pigsties 
within  the  parish  of  Birmingham.*  The  state  of  the  pigsties 
and  of  the  dung-hills  in  parts  of  Manchester  has  drawn  com- 
plaints from  the  authorities  that  they  are  not  armed  with 
sufficient  power  to  abate  them. 

Evils  from  these  causes,  and  from  the  accumulations  of  Existing  pr°vi- 

7 sums  lor  inn  re- 

offensive  substances,  in  such  masses  as  to  amount  to  a dan-  movai  of  refuse 

_ horn  houses. 

gerous  nuisance,  attracted  the  general  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  in  the  course  of  their  investigations. 

In  many  instances  the  local  authorities  or  their  officers  ap- 
peared to  be  unaware  of  their  existence,  but  in  a far  greater 
number  of  places  this  knowledge  was  admitted,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  evils  excused  on  the  ground  of  want  of  power 
to  abate  them.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  this  plea  is  in 
all  cases  admissible. 

The  existence  of  these  nuisances  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  many 
districts,  and  it  is  with  much  regret  that  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  state,  that  the  apathy  and  neglect  exhibited  by  the  local 
authorities  in  not  duly  exercing  their  powers,  has  in  many 
instances  given  just  grounds  lor  such  complaints.  A clause  Bye-ia«s under 
in  the  Act  for  amendment  of  the  corporations  in  England  c.7C, s .So. 
and  Wales  empowers  the  Town  Council  to  frame  bye-laws 
for  the  suppression  of  any  nuisances  that  are  not  made  an 
offence  by  any  Act  in  force  within  the  borough.  The  later 
local  Acts  generally  contain  provisions  for  the  suppression  of 
nuisances  from  the  causes  above  described.  It  thus  appears, 
that  either  under  the  general  or  local  Acts  such  a power  may 
be  obtained  or  is  possessed  in  every  corporate  borough.  The 
bye-laws  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act  must 
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be  laid  before  one  of  your  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  State  be- 
s fore  they  can  be  carried  into  execution.  We  find  that  bye- 
laws in  several  towns  have  received  this  sanction,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  so  framed  as  to  give  very  ample  powers  to 
the  town  councils  to  suppress  many  of  the  nuisances  which 
are  subjects  of  complaint.*  Thus  at  Sunderland  the  keep- 
ing' of  any  collection  of  manure  or  offensive  matter  of  any 
kind  “ in  any  open  or  uncovered  place  whatever,  surrounded 
by  a wall  or  not,”  so  as  to  be  a common  nuisance,  is  made 
the  subject  of  a penalty.  A similar  law  is  found  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,f and  yet  we  have  received  from  thence  the 
complaints  of  nuisances  similar  to  those  above  shown  to  exist 
at  Sunderland.  At  Norwich  a law  for  preventing'  offensive 
matter  flowing  from  slaughter-houses  or  pig-sties  seems,  by 
the  statements  of  the  nuisances  from  these  sources,  to  be  dis- 
regarded. At  Liverpool,  besides  provisions  directly  enacted 
by  law,  the  bye-laws  include  a vast  number  of  petty  offences, 
and  if  properly  enforced,  would  produce  great  public  benefit. 
They  contain  regulations  for  the  internal  cleansing  of  slaughter- 
houses and  the  removal  of  offensive  matter  within  them. 

We  apprehend  that  by  the  active  exercise  of  summary  powers 
many  of  the  most  frequent  nuisances  might  be  materially 
abated,  if  not  totally  suppressed,  and  the  innumerable  evils 
arising  from  the  filthy  state  of  the  privies  might  be  prevented 
in  all  places,  where  they  are  exposed  to  public  view,  or  are 
in  such  situations  as  to  be  public  nuisances. 

The  execution  of  such  powers  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  are  themselves  not  unfrequently  interested  par- 
ties, and  are  generally  made  the  sole  judges  of  what  should 
be  deemed  a nuisance.  They  are  seldom  assisted  by  the 
sei  \ ices  of  ofliceis  appointed  to  bring'  under  their  notice  such 
matters  of  complaint,  and  to  proceed,  if  necessary,  against  the 
offenders,  while  the  poor,  ignorant  of  the  injury  that* they  are 
suffering,  or  perhaps  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  upon 
the  owners  of  such  nuisances,  are  silent.  This  unwillingness 
to  become  a public  prosecutor  is  exemplified  in  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Neal,  superintendent  of  nuisances  at  Manchester,  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  proceedings  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances 
at  the  court  leet,  says— “ That  it  has  hitherto  been  found 
difficult  to  support  the  indictment,  in  consequence  of  the 
inhabitants  who  have  complained  not  attending  to  <vive 
evidence;  and  that  at  the  court  leet,  held  in  October,  1840, 


* hist  of  Rorouglis,  Supplement, 
f Replies  from  Newcastle,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 
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14  cases  of  public  nuisances  were  dismissed  from  want  of  Nuisances. 
evidence.” 

If  the  duty  of  taking'  such  proceeding's  were  imposed  on  a 
public  officer,  such  failure  of  justice  could  scarcely  occur. 

The  common  law  remedy  of  proceeding-  by  indictment  for  Common  law 
the  prevention  of  this  class  of  nuisances  appears  to  be  rarely  U'muilts* 
resorted  to.  It  is  far  too  expensive  and  uncertain  a process 
for  any  private  individual  to  commence,  but  in  a few  towns 
a power  is  given  in  the  local  Acts  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
pay  the  costs  of  prosecution  out  of  the  rates.  Provisions  to 
this  effect  are  found  in  the  Acts  for  Manchester,  Salford, 

Leeds,  and  Rochdale ; but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have 
ever  been  exercised. 

The  old  established  power  vested  in  the  courts  leet  is  in  a Inefficiency  of 
few  towns  still  resorted  to,  for  the  abatement  of  the  minor  courts  leet. 
nuisances.  Mr.  Neal  states,  that  at  Manchester,  since  the 
year  1840,  35  cases  have  been  presented,  and  penalties  have 
been  inflicted  varying  from  5/.  to  100/.  Mr.  Coulthart  gives 
a detailed  description  of  the  various  objects  which  have  been 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  leet  juries  at  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
as  he  states,  with  beneficial  effect.  The  exercise  of  these 
powers,  however,  has  in  most  places  fallen  into  desuetude 
even  where  the  courts  continue  to  be  held,  and  the  infre- 
quency of  their  meetings,  usually  once  a year,  renders  them 
ill  adapted  to  afford  an  efficient  remedy,  by  the  speedy  removal 
of  any  nuisance.  Upon  this  ground,  Mr.  Hawksley*  describes 
the  proceedings  of  these  courts  at  Nottingham  as  utterly  in- 
efficient for  the  purpose  of  enforcing'  any  regulations  of  a sana- 
tory character. 

But  the  class  of  nuisances  requiring  most  attention  g'ene-  For  suppression 
rally  occur  in  the  courts  and  alleys  that  are  not  thorough-  °[£l.ate 
fares.  Although  injury  may  be  inflicted  on  a large  number 
of  inhabitants,  doubts  have  arisen  whether  annoyances  arising 
in  such  places  can  be  taken  cognizance  of  under  the  authority 
of  the  courts  leet,  as  public  nuisances.  This  is  the  construe-  Different  con- 
tion  put  upon  the  law  by  the  steward  who  holds  the  courts  authority  of 
for  the  lord  of  the  manor  at  Manchester. f Manchester.1 

A very  different  practice  appears  to  prevail  at  Ashton- At  Ashton  under 

Lyne. 

* First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

f Report  on  Manchester,  Second  Report,  vol.  i.  In  a case  of  public 
nuisance  presented  at  the  court  leet  held  in  September,  1842,  the  chairman 
made  a strict  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  smell  was  perceivable  on  the 
public  highway,  as  he  said  that  court  had  only  power  to  interfere  in  such 
cases  as  were  proved  to  be  annoyances  to  the  public  generally,  and  that 
except  where  existing  in  or  adjoining  to  public  thoroughfares,  the  nuisances 
must  be  remedied  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  parties  aggrieved.” 


Nuisances. 


Provisions  for 
prevention  of 
nuisances  in 
local  Acts. 


Summary  powers 
for  their  pre- 
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under-Lyne,  where  lect  juries  amerce  the  owners  of  houses 
for  not  providing  sufficient  necessaries,  and  fix  the  number 
proper  to  be  erected. 

The  clauses*  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  now  usually 
inserted  in  local  Acts  are  scarcely  calculated  to  reach  many 
of  the  existing  evils,  while  the  enactments  are  sometimes 
clogged  with  provisions,  which  must  render  them  practically 
inoperative. 

The  operation  of  these  clauses  for  the  prevention  of  nui- 
sances tends  to  drive  them  into  the  closest  and  worst  venti- 
lated  districts,  where  the  evils  are  multiplied  tenfold.  The 
powers  to  abate  them  being  usually  limited  to  the  vicinity  of 
streets,  they  are  easily  placed  in  situations  where  they  are 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  authority.  The  evils  of  many 
of  these  nuisances  do  not  consist  in  their  publicity  or  unsightly 
appearance,  but  in  the  injury  caused  to  the  atmosphere  ; this 
will  occur  wherever  the  nuisances  are  situated,  and  the  more 
completely  they  are  screened  from  public  view  the  greater 
will  be  the  accumulations  of  filth.  These  evils  cannot  be 
prevented,  unless  the  nuisances  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

The  penalty  for  disobedience  of  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  generally  5 1.  per  diem  during  the  continuance  of 
the  nuisance.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  give  the  Commissioners 
jurisdiction  to  act  a complaint  must  be  made  of  an  existing 
nuisance,  and  any  inhabitant  may  be  the  complainant.  But 
by  the  clause  in  the  Act  for  Southampton  proceedings  can 
only  be  commenced  on  the  complaint  of  “ six  inhabitants 
rate-payers  in  the  vicinity  thereof,”  and  the  Commissioners 
are  not  authorized  even  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  the 
nuisance  until  such  a complaint  is  laid  before  them  ; so  that 
any  number  of  persons,  not  rate-payers,  however  severely 
they  may  be  suffering,  are  entirely  deprived  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  this  clause,  unless  they  can  get  six  rate-payers 
in  the  vicinity  to  make  a complaint  in  their  behalf.  We 
may  further  observe,  as  an  objectionable  feature  of  the  pro- 
visions for  these  purposes,  in  all  the  statutes  now  under 

* “ That  if  any  foundry,  candle-house,  melting-house,  melting-place,  or 
soap-house,  hereafter  to  be  erected  or  made,  or  any  slaughter-house,  boiling- 
house  for  offal,  hog-sty,  uninclosed  or  uncovered  yard,  or  place  for  the  de- 
positing or  sifting  of  lime,  necessary-houses,  dung-lieap,  manure-heap,  or 
other  offensive  building,  place,  or  matter,  in  or  near  any  street , within  the 
limits  of  this  Act,  shall  be  a nuisance  to  any  inhabitant,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Commissioners,  upon  complaint  made  by  any  inhabitant,  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  of  such  complaint,  and  if  the  Commissioners  shall  consider 
such  building,  place,  or  matter,  of  which  such  complaint  shall  be  made,  to 
be  a nuisance,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them,  by  notice  in  writing,  to  order  the 
person  by  or  on  whose  behalf  such  nuisance  is  carried  on,  kept,  or  made,  to 
discontinue  or  remedy  the  same.” 
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review,  that  the  Commissioners  are  made  the  sole  judges  of 
the  offence  ; and  although  the  penalties,  if  any  are  incurred, 
can  only  he  recovered  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  we  appre- 
hend that,  provided  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with 
proper  regularity,  it  is  compulsory  upon  him  to  issue  the 
necessary  process  for  levying  the  penalty.  The  defendant 
has  the  protection  of,  and  is  entitled  to,  the  right  to  an  appeal 
to  the  quarter  sessions  against  such  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. We  do  not,  however,  understand  what  advantage 
arises  from  investing  the  Commissioners  with  such  powers  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  magistrates,  the  functionaries  usually 
inti  usted  with  the  authority  of  punishing*  offences  of  this 
description.  All  these  Acts  contain  other  clauses,  giving*  the 
magistrates  power  to  inflict  penalties  for  offences  of  exactly 
the  like  nature,  viz.,  for  permitting*  any  offensive  matter  to 
run  into  any  street  from  any  manufactory,  slaughter-house, 
or  dunghill ; keeping  any  pigs  near  a street  or  dwelling  ; 
burning  any  rags  or  offensive  matter  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  a dwelling-house,  or  keeping  any  offensive  matter 
within  that  distance,  so  as  in  any  of  these  cases  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  any  inhabitant.  If  the  magistrates  form  a 
competent  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  such  questions,  they 
may,  we  apprehend,  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  power  now 
given  to  the  Commissioners  of  ordering  the  abatement  of 
nuisances. 

By  the  introduction  of  better  regulations  on  the  subjects 
which  we  have  now  been  noticing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
occasions  for  any  interference  of  this  kind  will  become  less 
frequent ; but  as  the  most  constant  attention  is  required  lor 
the  punctual  enforcement  of  any  laws  or  regulations,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  an  officer  should  be  appointed  in  each  town, 
who,  in  addition  to  other  duties  that  may  be  placed  under 
his  charge,  should  be  required  to  report  upon  any  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  scavengers,  or  any  infringement  of  rules  for 
the  prevention  of  nuisances,  or  of  any  other  matter  affecting 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  if  necessary  to  commence 
proceedings  in  his  own  name,  and  as  an  informer  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  before  the 
magistrates.  Such  an  officer  would  receive  much  valuable 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  and  the  public  would 
be  checked  in  their  infringement  of  the  law,  if  the  police 
were  directed  to  report  upon  any  breach  or  neglect  of  it. 
These  public  servants,  now  generally  a numerous  and  efficient 
body  in  each  large  town,  although  the  constant  witnesses  of 
such  offences,  are  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting 
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them  to  their  superiors,  or  any  officer  empowered  to  conect 
s them.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  this  duty  could 
be  most  efficiently  and  conveniently  executed  by  the  police, 
without  any  serious  addition  to  their  labours,  or  increase  ol 
expense  to  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  given  a most  attentive  consideration  to  the  neces- 
sity for  any  further  amendments  of  the  common  law  and 
statutory  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances,  and  we 
are  not  at  present  prepared  to  recommend  that  any  alteration 
should  be  made  in  (he  tribunals  of  this  country,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  for  the  trial  oi  oflences  of  this  nature,  or  that 
further  powers  be  granted  to  any  authorities  to  suppress, 
without  compensation,  any  nuisances  lor  the  abatement  of 
which  the  legislature  has  not  hitherto  given  a summary 
jurisdiction.  It  may,  however,  be  convenient  lor  the  abate- 
ment of  some  of  the  more  serious  evils  to  empower  the  local 
administrative  body  to  direct  that  legal  proceedings  be  taken 
for  their  suppression. 

The  statutory  provisions,  such  as  are  contained  in  the 
clauses  above  recited,  may,  however,  be  generally  extended 
with  great  public  advantage,  and  we  are  ol’  opinion  that 
some  of  them  should  be  so  far  altered  as  to  make  certain  acts 
absolutely  illegal.  Some  local  Acts,  and  amongst  others  the 
statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  s.  G8,  for  the  Metropolis,  for- 
bids the  keeping  of  pigs  within  40  yards  of  any  street  or 
public  place.  Such  a provision  virtually  prevents  the  keeping 
of  these  animals,  as  few  premises  are  so  extensive  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  this  enactment.  It  appears  to  us  that 
it  would  be  a great  improvement  in  the  law  if  the  keeping  of 
them  were  absolutely  forbidden,  at  least  within  the  most 
crowded  districts  of  towns,  the  limits  of  which  might  be 
defined  in  each  case. 

All  public  middensteads,  or  collections  of  dung  within 
towns,  should  also  be  absolutely  forbidden,  unless  they  be 
placed  under  proper  regulations  to  ensure  the  speedy  removal 
of  the  refuse.  We  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  all 
the  collections  of  tiie  refuse  of  slaughter-houses  under  similar 
regulations,  and  for  this  purpose  to  render  slaughter-houses 
subject  to  a system  of  inspection  by  properly  authorised 
officers,  as  is  already  required  at  Rochdale  and  other  places, 
as  long  at  least  as  they  are  permitted  to  remain  within  the 
crowded  parts  of  towns.  In  the  Act  for  regulating  buildings 
in  the  Metropolis  it  is  provided  that  no  new  slaughter-houses 
shall  be  established  within  50  feet  of  any  dwelling-house,  and 
those  at  present  existing  shall  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a 
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certain  period.  It  appears  to  us  that  these  provisions  may  Nuisances. 
be  most  beneficially  extended. 

The  authorities  at  present  constituted  under  the  local  Acts 
for  the  cleansing*  of  streets  and  prevention  of  nuisances  are, 
we  believe,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Metropolis  and 
Liverpool,  always  the  same  body,  as  the  Sewerage  and 
Paving  Commissioners.  We  recommend  that  the  combined 
duties  be  still  executed  by  them,  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions, as  to  extent  of  jurisdiction,  as  local  circumstances  may 
render  necessary. 

“ We  therefore  recommend  that  many  of  the  more  com-  Recommendation. 
“ mon  nuisances  which  prevail  within  towns,  such  as 
“ large  collections  of  dung,  be  declared  nuisances, 

“ and  be  summarily  abated.” 

xv. 

Next  to  the  evils  arising  from  defective  drainage  and  cleans-  Nuisances  from 
ing’,  none  appears  so  generally  offensive,  or  to  produce  so 
large  an  amount  of  discomfort  and  expense  to  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  generally,  as  that  arising  from  the  dense  black  smoke 
of  manufactories.*  Its  influence  upon  health,  however,  is 
not  so  apparent  as  upon  cleanliness. 

Special  legislative  enactments  have  been  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  local  Acts  for  a long  series  of  years  past,  requiring 
the  owners  of  furnaces  “ to  use  the  best  practicable  means 
for  preventing  or  counteracting  the  annoyance  from  smoke.” 
Notwithstanding  these  special  provisions  and  the  further 
liability  of  such  nuisances  to  prosecution  and  indictment,  the 
evil  continues  to  increase,  especially  in  districts  whose  rise 
and  progress  has  been  mainly  dependent  on  manufacturing 
establishments. 

In  one  case  more  particularly,  the  daily  increasing  inju- 
rious effects  that  arise  from  steam-engine  boilers,  the  smoke 
may  in  general  be  greatly  lessened  by  judicious  and  careful 
stoking,  by  the  adoption  of  special  arrangements,  or  by  the 
use  of  smokeless  fuel,  it  appears  to  us  desirable  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  should  be  directed  to  this  point,  and 
all  similar  cases  where  no  peculiar  chemical  process  is  carried 
on.  The  principle  of  interference  on  this  subject  has  already 
been  acknowledged.  The  use  of  any  but  smokeless  fuel  is 
forbidden  on  many  railroads,  and  it  would  be  a great  im- 
provement if  this  was  extended  to  steam-boats  navigating 
rivers. 

“We  therefore  recommend  that,  after  such  a period  as 


# Evidence  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  277 ; Report  on 
Preston,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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11  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  fix,  the  provisions 
“ in  local  Acts  for  preventing  the  escape  of  dense  black 
“ from  furnaces  and  steam-engines  in  towns,  be  made 
“ general.  We  also  recommend  that  these  provisions 
“ be  applied,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  steam-boats 
“ usually  plying  within  the  limits  of  any  city  or  town 
11  subject  to  the  operation  of  such  Act.” 

Otlior  nuisances  In  respect  to  other  nuisances  from  manufactories,  they  pro- 
toriea!'1  'lul,u  duce  too  great  injury  to  health,  independently  of  their  effect 
upon  property,  and  are  too  difficult  of  control  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  to  admit  of  their  being  passed  over  in  silence 
in  this  Report.  Noxious  products  evolved  in  manufacturing 
operations  may  be  dispersed  by  chemical  and  other  means 
now  well  known.  Too  much  importance  has  hitherto  been 
attached  to  the  mere  influence  of  lofty  chimneys  in  removing 
to  a distance,  and  diluting  the  noxious  fumes  which  many 
manufactories  evolve.  In  themselves  they  in  no  way  destroy 
the  emanations  which  are  conveyed  into  them  : these  are 
discharged  as  much  as  before  into  the  external  atmosphere, 
and  experience  has  proved,  that  even  very  lofty  chimneys,  on 
which  large  sums  have  been  expended,  do  not  necessarily 
insure  that  amount  of  admixture  with  the  common  air  which  is 
essential  to  prevent  the  most  injurious  consequences  on  their 
deposition  even  at  very  considerable  distances.  The  extent 
to  which  nauseous,  acrid,  and  other  noxious  fumes  from  ma- 
nufactories often  destroy  the  atmosphere  in  numerous  dwel- 
lings, and  sometimes  of  whole  streets,  is  abundantly  explained 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

We  have  been  induced  to  submit  a recommendation  for  the 
prevention  of  these  sources  of  injury  under  the  conviction  that 
great  evils  do  arise  from  factories,  that  may  influence  at  times 
a whole  population,  while  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  de- 
monstration of  the  fact  are  often  so  great  that  it  is  permitted  to 
continue  for  years  without  any  person  being  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  expense  of  proving  the  case.  The  adoption, 
however,  of  the  course  now  indicated,  will  enable  such  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason,  if  a private  dwelling  be  made  subject  to  inspection 
under  circumstances  affecting,  or  supposed  to  affect  the  public 
health,  why  manufactories,  which  induce  such  evils  to  a much 
greater  extent,  should  not  be  subject  to  the  general  cognizance 
of  the  local  administrative  body,  who  should  be  empowered 
in  certain  cases  to  take  the  necessary  legal  proceedings  for  the 
abatement  of  such  nuisances. 

The  same  power  that  advances  the  chemistry  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  has  multiplied  the  means  of  controlling 
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and  destroying1  offensive  and  injurious  products  from  chemical  Nuisances. 
operations.  Taking*,  therefore,  into  consideration  the  facilities  From 
that  now  exist  for  preventing1  such  noxious  emanations,  we  factones* 
feel  convinced  that  much  advantage  will  accrue  both  to  the 
manufactory  and  to  those  who  dwell  in  its  vicinity,  by  the 
right  application  and  more  careful  investigation  of  the  means, 
which  have  already  been  put  into  successful  operation  for 
abating  similar  evils. 

“ We  therefore  recommend,  that  in  cases  where  com-  Recommendation. 
“ plaints  shall  be  substantiated  that  the  inhabitants  of 
“ any  house,  street,  or  district,  in  towns,  are  injuriously 
“ affected  by  the  noxious  exhalations  of  any  factory, 

“ power  be  given  to  the  local  administrative  body  to 
“ ascertain  the  cause  of  such  exhalations,  and  to  take 
“ legal  proceedings  for  the  abatement  of  the  evils,  in 
“ the  event  of.  such  evils  not  being*  removed  on  due 
“ representation.” 


X\  II.  The  importance  of  an  ample  supply  of  good  water,  o1 
accessible  at  a price  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  classes  of 
society,  and  in  far  greater  quantities  than  have  hitherto  been 
furnished,  is  a subject  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention.  The 
result  of  our  inquiries  has  convinced  us  that  much  disease  and 
many  of  the  inconveniences  under  which  the  poorer  classes  la- 
bour, may  be  alleviated  by  a plentiful  supply  of  this  great 
necessary  of  life.  All  medical  men  unite  in  opinion  of  the 
great  advantages  that  a better  supply  of  water  will  effect  in 
the  health  of  the  working  classes. 

The  general  and  great  deficiency  in  the  supplies  of  water,  its  general  de- 
and  the  consequent  state  of  filth  which  the  abodes  of  the  fic 
poorer  classes  so  constantly  exhibit,  has,  we  fear,  produced  a 
very  general  impression,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  and  comfort  either  of  personal  or  do- 
mestic cleanliness.  The  information  derived  from  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  evidence  obtained 
through  other  channels,  has  convinced  us  that  this  is  a most 
erroneous  view  of  the  feelings  and  wants  of  those  persons,  and 
Ave  are  most  desirous  to  correct  this  impression,  which,  if  it 
were  well  founded,  avouM  form  a barrier  to  any  prospect  of 
improvement,  and  would  render  nugatory  the  recommenda- 
tions that  we  may  subsequently  make  for  facilitating  increased 
supplies  ot  water.  The  general  habits  of  the  poor,  with  re- 
gard to  cleanliness,  must  not  be  compared  with  a high  stan- 
dard ; their  daily  occupations,  and  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ments, are  such  as  frequently  render  constant  personal  clean- 
liness comparatively  unattainable,  and  unless  every  possible 
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facility  is  afforded  for  this  end,  they  soon  become  insensible  to 
its  importance.  The  present  difficulty  and  the  labour,  altei  a 
hard  day’s  work,  of  obtaining  water,  has  a very  great  effect 
on  their  economy,  their  habits,  and  their  health.  The  obstacles 
to  the  maintenance  of  domestic  or  personal  cleanliness  soon 
produce  habits  of  personal  carelessness,  which  rapidly  lowei 
both  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  a whole  population. 

At  the  same  time  a very  satisfactory  proof  of  the  readiness 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  pay  for  a more  convenient  and  abun- 
^ water SU*,plieS  dant  supply  is  given  by  Mr.  Toynbee.*  He  states  that  his 
patients  have  w’armly  expressed  their  willingness  to  pay  for  a 
better  supply. 

An  example  is  given  by  Mr.  Liddlef  of  a considerably  in- 
creased rental  being  obtained  for  some  small  houses  in  White- 
chapel after  a supply  of  water  had  been  laid  on  to  each  of  them. 

Further  examples  of  the  advantages  both  to  the  owners  as 
well  as  to  the  occupiers  of  houses  have  been  found  in  other 
towns.  Mr.  Smith, J an  owner  of  cottages  at  Preston,  states 
that  his  tenants  agreed  to  pay  him  2d.  a-week  for  a constant 
supply  laid  on  to  their  dwellings,  but  that  he  has  not  charged 
it  to  them,  as  he  found  that  he  was  sufficiently  repaid  by  the 
improved  demand  for  his  houses.  Mr.  Ashton,  § of  Hyde, 
gives  similar  testimony,  and  both  state  that  a marked  im- 
provement was  evident  in  the  cleanliness  as  well  as  the  health 
of  the  people.  The  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  observed  at  Nottingham  after  a supply  was  intro- 
duced into  the  houses  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Hawksley||  : 

“ The  increase  of  personal  cleanliness  was  at  first  very  marked 
indeed,  it  was  obvious  in  the  streets.  The  medical  men  re- 
ported that  the  increase  of  cleanliness  was  very  great  in  the 
houses,  and  that  there  was  less  disease.”  These  examples, 
with  others  that  might  be  adduced,  establish  the  conclusion, 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor  would  be  most  mate- 
rially improved  by  an  enlarged  supply  of  water,  and  that  they 
are  most  ready  and  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  it,  even  at  an  expense  which  to  them  must 
be  considerable.  This  view  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  the  visiting  Commissioners,  from  their  observation  of  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  population,  in  regard  both  to  their 
persons  and  their  dwellings,  in  towns  well  supplied  with 
water,  as  compared  with  those  where  the  quantity  is  limited, 
[he  necessity  of  The  importance  of  a plentiful  supply  of  water  to  populous 
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places  becomes  still  more  apparent,  when,  in  addition  to  the 

domestic  purposes  for  which  it  is  necessary,  we  bear  in  mind  

that  a copious  supply  is  essential  to  a good  system  ot  drainage, 
as  well  as  being  indispensable  for  the  proper  prevention  of  fire. 

The  legislative  provisions  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  Legislative  pro-1 
to  towns  for  the  most  part  stand  on  a very  different  tooting  supply  of  water, 
from  those  that  we  have  already  noticed  in  relation  to 
drainage,  paving-,  and  cleansing.  There  is  no  general  law  ^s®"^eprr0*jy 
applicable  to  the  subject,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a gene-  8ions. 
rally  recognized  principle,  that  it  should  form  part  ot  the  duty 
of  the  body  intrusted  with  the  local  government  of  a town  to  en- 
force or  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  Unlike  the 
other  duties  generally  provided  for  in  local  improvement  Acts, 
the  supplying  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  a town  has  afforded 
an  opportunity,  which  enterprising  persons  have  seized,  tor 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  erection  of  works  for  its  col- 
lection and  distribution,  not  so  much  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  population,  but  as  a good  speculation.  Water  has  thus 
become  an  article  of  trade  in  almost  every  town  where  there  is 
any  public  supply,  and  is  generally  provided  for  by  a separate 
Act  of  Parliament.  No  powers  have  been  given  by  any  general 
law,  enabling  any  body  of  persons  to  furnish  a supply,  as  the 
increase  of  the  towns  gradually  deprives  the  inhabitants  of 
water  from  its  natural  sources,  and  renders  them  dependent 
on  artificial  means  for  its  introduction.  There  is  often  no 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  a company  by 
the  prospect  of  a return  for  the  capital  invested,  until  a large 
demand  is  created,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  community  con- 
tract habits  of  uncleanliness,  engendered  by  the  scarcity  of 
this  necessary.  It  is  in  towns  thus  circumstanced  that  we 
have  found  the  worst  examples  of  want  of  cleanliness  in  the 
people,  and  in  their  habitations.  In  all  cases,  and  especially 
in  the  smaller  towns,  the  difficulty  in  the  delay  and  cost  ot 
obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  forms  the  great  obstacle  to 
procuring  a public  supply. 

A few  instances  have  been  brought  before  us,  where  the  supplies  of^ 
supply  of  water  is  placed  under  the  management  ot  Gommis-  than  trading 
sioners,  not  being  a trading  company,  acting  either  exclu-  comPames- 
sively  for  that  purpose,  or  intrusted  with  the  other  duties 
usually  combined  in  local  improvement  Acts.  Of  the  former, 
we  find  an  instance  at  Huddersfield,  and  of  the  latter  at 
Brecon  and  Halifax,  and  Hull.  The  Act  for  supplying  the 
the  town  of  Brecon  was  passed  near  seventy  years  ago,  and 
its  powers,  which  were  very  limited  in  the  first  instance, 
having  never  been  extended,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants 
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SlVater°f  0 f the  Present  inhabitants.  Only  170  out  of  1500  houses  are 
— . now  supplied  under  its  provisions. 

jomtPlto8cky  -ii‘e  birger  towns  are,  however,  most  frequently  supplied 

companies.  by  a joint  stock  company  generally  incorporated  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  affairs  of  these  companies  are  usually 
managed  exclusively  by  directors,  elected  by  the  shareholders  ; 
but  in  a few  instances,  as  at  Leeds,  and  the  Harrington  Water 
Woi  ks  at  .Liverpool,  a certain  number  of  the  corporate  body 
uie  united  with  them.  At  Leeds  the  members  of  the  Town 
Council  bear  an  equal  proportion  to  the  other  directors  ; at 
Liveipool  only  three  members  of  the  corporation  are  chosen  ; 
nine  are  elected  by  the  shareholders. 

nabilitiesol'  These  companies  having  been  formed  by  individuals  anxious 

water  companies,  fop  a profitable  investment,  dispose  of  it  only  to  those  persons 
who  are  willing  to  buy  it  at  such  rates,  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  they  are  pleased  to  impose,  subject  to  the  restrictions  laid 
down  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  limits  as  to  price  are, 
however,  rarely  reached,  as  the  companies  almost  invariably 
find  it  their  interest  to  charge  lower  rates  than  those  defined 
by  their  Acts.  Powers  are  granted  to  them  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary works,  usually  described  in  the  Acts,  and  to  lay  down 
pipes  in  the  sheets,  and  sometimes  through  certain  private 
grounds,  but  no  authority  is  given  to  rate  any  persons  except 
the  purchasers  of  the  water.  In  return  for  these  privileges, 
Parliament  in  the  later  Acts  has  imposed  liabilities  to  fix  fire- 
plugs in  the  mains  for  general  use  in  case  of  fire,  and  to  per- 
mit the  water  to  be  used  on  such  occasions  without  charge, 
and  to  furnish  on  demand,  upon  being  remunerated  for  it,  a 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  to  every  dwelling-house 
where  their  pipes  are  laid. 

SKSE,,.  . There  are  defects  in  these  provisions.  As  they  are  now 

wiL?L?X."f  la'elJr  l’8**'1-  for  ‘he  town  of  Leeds 

prevention  Of  fire.  (i837>  antI  Hull  (1843),  they  do  not  lay  down  any  rule  for 
limiting  the  distance  at  which  the  fire-plugs  should  be  inserted, 
nor  do  they  require  that  the  mains  should  be  kept  constantly 
full  of  water,  without  which  little  security  will  be  afforded 
against  the  extension  of  fires.  At  Preston^  by  an  Act  passed 
in  the  year  1832,'  the  Improvement  Commissioners  are  em- 
powered to  fix  the  distance,  provided  they  be  not  more  fre- 
quent than  100  yards.  In  the  earlier  Acts  these  provisions 
are  generally  wanting. 

p^pST1'  . Thf  1°ther  clauses  ™p°smg  duties  upon  the  company  are 
intended  to  secure  a supply  for  domestic  purposes,  but  'they 
are  coupled  with  two  provisoes,  which  appear  calculated  to 
defeat  their  beneficial  object.  The  right  to  demand  a supply 
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only  arises  where  pipes  are  laid,  upon  payment  of  water-dues 
leviable  in  such  cases  under  the  Act,  and  then  only  it  the  — . 

supply  can  be  given  without  diminishing  that  to  the  existing 
customers.  But  as  there  is  no  obligation,  and  often  no  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  the  Company  to  extend  their  pipes  into 
the  smaller  streets  and  courts,  this  provision  affords  no  secu- 
rity to  the  inhabitants  of  such  places.  Being  a trading  body, 
they  naturally  carry  their  pipes  into  those  parts  of  the  town 
where  they  can  get  the  largest  and  best  customers,  and  if  the 
supply  for  the  whole  town  is  limited,  the  inhabitants  of  poorer 
districts,  where  water  is  most  required  for  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness  and  health,  are  quite  neglected,  and  are  without 


any  redress  whatever. 

From  the  returns  which  we  have  received  from  the  50 
towns  visited,  it  appears  that  26  only  are  supplied  with  water  tic  supply, 
under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament.  The  supply 
in  these  towns  is  very  deficient,  and  in  many  of  them  is  only 
extended  to  a part  of  the  town,  the  poorest  and  most  populous 
portions  deriving  little  or  no  benefit.  In  some  of  the  larger 
towns  the  proportion  of  the  houses  that  receive  a separate 
supply  is  extremely  small.  Thus  at  Birmingham  only  8000 
out  of  40,000  houses  are  stated  to  be  separately  supplied ; 
and,  at  Newca6tle-upon-Tyne,  it  is  stated  that  the  company 
supply  about  one-twelfth  only  of  the  dwelling-houses,  and 
that  very  few  of  those  have  either  tanks  or  tubs.  The  com- 
mittee of  inhabitants,  who  drew  up  replies  to  our  questions, 
do  not  offer  any  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  but  they 
state  that  many  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  quality  of 
the  water,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  injudicious  position  of 
the  company’s  works.  These  are  stated  to  be  “ situated  so 
near  the  town  that  the  water  is  sometimes  contaminated  with 
the  discharge  of  the  excrementitious  and  other  matters  from 
the  common  sewers.” 

In  other  towns  not  supplied  by  any  public  company  or  Su?pi>csb.  iu 
under  any  local  Act,  the  inhabitants  sometimes  have  the  ad-  ‘ " “ 
vantage  of  a supply  by  pipes  from  ancient  springs  belonging 
to  the  corporation  or  some  private  individual ; but  the 
g-jypppQg  are  generally  inadequate  to  the  demands  ot  the  popu- 
lation, in  many  instances  arising  from  the  defective  system  of 
distribution.  Thus,  at  Coventry,  the  springs  on  one  side  of 
the  town,  which  are  described  as  being  sufficient  to  afford  the 
means  of  giving  a cheap  and  abundant  supply,  are  now  under 
lease  to  an  individual,  and  only  between  300  and  400  houses 
out  of  7200  receive  a supply.  The  Town  Council  is  stated 
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^ Voter' ^ *°  ^ave  a supp!y  °f  water  under  their  command ; but  it  is 
— let.*  At  Norwich,  where  about  one-fourth  only  of  the  houses 

General  defi-  , 1*  ] ii  , ^ 

ciency  of  the  ure  supplied,  the  water-works  are  in  the  hands  of  four  per- 
supp'y-.  sons  under  lease  from  the  corporation.  Complaints  are  here 
made  of  the  deficiency  of  water,  and  that  the  poorer  classes 
olten  steal  the  w'ater  from  the  pipes  belonging  to  other  estates. 

These  instances  of  deficient  quantities  of  water  do  not,  how- 
ever, always  occur  where  the  supply  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  private  individuals.  At  Longton,  a town  in  the  Pot- 
tery districts,  containing  2000  houses,  it  appears  that  nearly 
allot  them  have  a separate  and  a constant  supply. + The  city 

Natural  adran-  of  Bath  also  affords  an  instance  of  a town  generally  well 
supplied  with  water,  without  any  legislative  provisions  for 
the  purpose.  T.he  facility  with  which  water  is  obtained  at 
Bath,  without  any  expense  of  pumping,  and  requiring*  only  the 
outlay  necessary  for  its  distribution,  appears  to  have  induced 
the  landlords  of  the  several  properties  to  lay  down  pipes  for 
the  supply  of  their  own  houses ; but  it  is  stated  that  “ none 
of  them  are  piotected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  are  not  able 
to  extend  their  pipes  into  any  neighbouring  district,  and 
thereby  create  a competition.”!  About  3000  out  of  S000 
houses  in  the  city  are  supplied  by  the  corporation.  From 
this  a revenue  is  derived  of  about  3000/.  a-year.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  city  is  supplied  by  seven  other  companies,  as 
they  are  termed ; but  they  are  in  fact  landlords  supplying 
their  own  tenants.  The  height  of  the  reservoir,  157  feet 
above  the  river  Avon,  where  the  water  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration is  collected,  affords  the  means  of  distributing  it  over 
the  city  without  any  expense  of  pumping,  and  giving  a supply 
at  a very  low  rate ; but  we  find  that  the  charge,  considered 
to  be  very  low  by  the  authorities,  is  at  the  rate  of  10  a.  a-year 
foi  40  gallons  per  diem,  and  that  it  increases  to  21.  10.?.,  for 
which  sum  two  hogsheads  are  allowed.  At  Nottingham 
where  the  water  is  pumped  up  from  the  river  at  a heavy  ex- 
pense, and  afterwards  filtered,  the  charge  is  only  4s.  4 d.  or  Id 
per  week  for  the  same  quantity;  and  the  highest  charge  for 
an  unlimited  quantity,  is  10a*.  a-year.  The  corporation  of 
Bath  supply  gratuitously  six  public  conduits  in  some  of  the 
poorer  districts;  but  from  these  the  water  can  be  drawn 
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during  five  hours  only  in  the  morning.  We  shall  presently  Supply  0f 

show  that  if  the  duty  of  obtaining  a supply  of  water  was 

vested  in  one  body,  a large  quantity  of  water  that  is  at  pre-  Operation  of  the 

sent  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  Bath  might  be  most  bene- as  it  affects  the 

ficially  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  the  worst  districts  ot  1 

this  city. 

The  neighbouring:  city  of  Bristol,  containing,  with  Clifton,  Deficiency  of  the 

3 ° ’ supply  at  Bristol. 

130,000  inhabitants,  is  not  supplied  with  water  under  the 
provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  supply  is  most 
inadequate,  probably  more  so  than  in  any  town  of  equal  size 
in  England.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  5000  per- 
sons,* constituting  the  most  wealthy  families  in  Bristol  and 
Clifton,  are  supplied  with  water  by  pipes  laid  on  to  their 
houses ; the  remainder  are  dependent  on  public  and  private 
wells.  These  are  very  numerous  ; but  the  water  is  frequently 
unfit  for  use,  being  tainted  with  the  feculent  matter  from  the 
cesspools,  which  oozes  through  the  porous  soil  and  inter- 
mingles with  the  water.  The  extremely  filthy  condition  of 
the  habitations  of  the  poor  at  Bristol  is  attributed,  by  the 
medical  men  whose  statements  are  cited  in  the  report  on 
that  city,  to  the  great  deficiency  and  the  difficulty  ot  ob- 
taining water. 

The  system  most  commonly  adopted  for  supplying  the  The  mode  of  sup- 
poorer  classes  with  \tater  is  by  stand-pipes  or  public  wells.  Ssuaify' adopted 
It  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  at  ^e'sVa,e1' compa' 
present  in  many  places  produces  results  prejudicial  both  to 
the  purchaser  and  seller  of  the  water.  A striking  instance  of  System  at  New- 

1 • r i i.  tvt  i castle-upon- 

the  injurious  operation  of  this  system  is  found  at  .Newcastle-  Tyne. 
upon-Tyne.  The  poor  there  obtain  water  either  from  public 
fountains  supplied  by  the  water  company,  and  paid  for  by 
the  corporation,  or  from  “ sale-pants,”  or  stand-pipes,  at 
which  the  water  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  a skeel,  a 
vessel  containing  five  gallons.  This  charge  is  more  than  four 
times  the  rate  charged  for  a private  supply  to  a house,  and  is 
the  same  sum  that  the  water  companies  in  some  other  townsf 
charge  for  79  gallons  delivered  in  the  house,  and  always  at 
command.  It  is  estimated  that  7,000,000  gallons,  producing 
1041/.,  are  annually  sold  in  this  manner.  Ot  this  sum,  one- 
third  (347/.)  is  paid  to  the  persons  in  attendance  on  the  pants. 

The  mischievous  operation  of  this  system,  both  upon  the 
interests  of  the  company  and  the  public,  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  first  erection  of  a sale-pant, 
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and  until  the  customers  are  numerous,  the  superintendent  is 
paid  two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  eagerness  to  obtain 
water  is,  however,  so  great,  that  the  payment  has  been  soon 
reduced  to  one-third ; and  notwithstanding  the  cost  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  water,  it  is  stated  that  a great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  neighbourhood  has  always 
followed  the  introduction  of  a sale-pant.  The  expense  of  a 
superintendent  naturally  prevents  the  establishment  of  a pant 
until  the  customers  are  certain  to  be  numerous.  A similar 
system  prevails  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sunderland. 

The  extravagant  price  that  the  poor  thus  pay  for  water, 
and  the  barrier  placed  upon  its  more  liberal  use,  will  be 
better  estimated  by  reference  to  the  quantities  consumed  by 
the  poorer  classes  in  towns,  which  have  the  advantage  of  an 
abundant  and  well  distributed  supply.  Mr.  Hawksley  states, 
that  the  supply  at  Nottingham  amounts  to  40  gallons  to  each 
family  per  diem;  at  Preston  it  is  45  gallons.  And  Mr. 
Thom,  an  engineer,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  supply- 
ing water  to  towns  in  Scotland,  uses  the  word  “supply”  as 
meaning  two  cubic  feet,  or  13  gallons  per  diem  for  every 
individual  of  the  population.  At  this  rate  of  consumption, 
the  cost  at  Newcastle  or  Sunderland  would  amount  to  2d. 
per  diem  for  each  family,  or  twice  the  amount  for  a day’s 
supply  that  is  charged  at  Nottingham,  Preston,  and  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  for  a week’s  consumption.  But  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  so  large  a quantity 
of  water  would  be  consumed;  the  mere  labour  of  conveying 
nearly  300  gallons  of  water  a-week  would  alone  create  a suffi- 
cient obstacle  to  its  liberal  use,  even  if  the  water  could  be 
obtained  gratuitously. 

Other  objections  deserving  of  consideration  have  been 
raised  against  the  mode  of  supplying  the  poor  by  common 
stand-pipes,  whether  the  water  is  supplied  gratuitously,  or  at 
the  expense  of  the  landlords — the  system  in  practice  at  Leeds 
and  other  places.  These  objections  apply  with  greater  force 
when  the  supply  is  given  at  intermittent  periods.  The  sys- 
tem of  supplying  water  usually  adopted  by  companies,  is  to 
turn  it  on  to  the  several  districts  of  the  town  at  certain  periods 
of  the  day,  generally  two  or  three  hours  three  times  a-week. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  community  are 
furnished  with  cisterns  to  receive  and  retain  the  water  until 
the  period  of  supply  recurs,  but  among  the  poorer  classes  the 
expense  of  erecting  a cistern,  forming  a serious  addition  to  the 
cost  of  a small  house,  is  dispensed  with,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  retain  the  water  in  such  vessels  as  they  happen  to  possess. 
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It  is  obvious  that  they  must  watch  their  opportunity  of  Supply  of 
collecting* * * §  water  during  the  period  that  it  is  turned  on,  and  11  “ le> ' 
those  who  are  engaged  in  occupations  from  home  necessarily  0perat‘on  ol  till! 

° J present  system 

lose  their  chance  of  getting  a supply.  This  inconvenience  is  as  it  affects  the 
particularly  felt  in  districts  where  women  and  children  have 
much  employment.  When  pipes  are  not  laid  on  to  each 
house,  much  labour  is  expended  in  fetching  the  water,  and 
time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  their  turns  to  fill  their  vessels. 

Where  many  persons  are  collected,  as  frequently  happens, 
quarrelling  naturally  ensues  for  precedence,  while  serious 
injury  is  often  inflicted  upon  the  morals  of  the  better  portions 
of  the  population.  These  evils  are  described  by  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley*  and  Mr.  Quick.-j*  Mr.  Ashton,  of  Hyde,};  near  Man- 
chester, who  has  lately  had  experience  of  a change  of  system, 
corroborates  these  statements,  and  bears  testimony  to  the 
benefit  derived  by  an  alteration  from  a casual  supply  ob- 
tained from  a distance,  to  a constant  supply  to  each  house. 

He  also  states,  that  the  system  of  stand-pipes  and  intermit- 
tent supply  is  being  gradually  abandoned  in  his  neighbour- 
hood^ and  the  introduction  of  the  water  into  the  houses  of 
the  labouring  classes  is  proceeding  voluntarily.  He  also  gives 
his  reason  for  the  opinion  that  the  waste  of  water  is  less  under 
the  system  of  constant  supply. 

The  advantages  of  giving  a constant  supply  introduced  Advantages  of 
into  all  houses,  so  as  to  be  available  for  use  at  any  period  of  supply  of  water!1 
day  or  night,  as  adopted  in  several  towns, ||  are  fully  detailed 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Anderton.  We 
have  received  information,  that  the  directors  of  the  company 
now  supplying  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford  with 
water,  have  determined,  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors, 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  extension  of  tlieir  powers,  to 
enable  them  to  afford  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  the  ad- 
vantage of  a supply  on  an  equally  liberal  scale. 

The  system  of  constant  supply  offers  advantages  for  the 
introduction  of  water  into  all  houses  which  are  unattainable 
by  any  other  mode.  Receptacles  which  are  necessary  for  the 
retention  of  water,  if  delivered  at  intermittent  periods,  under 
this  system  are  not  required,  and  the  original  cost  of  erecting 
tanks  or  cisterns  in  each  house  can  thus  be  saved.  In  the 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

f Evidence  of  Mr.  Quick,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

J Evidence  of  Mr.  Ashton,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

§ See  also  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mylne,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

||  Nottingham,  Preston,  Ashton,  Oldham,  Bury,  Rochdale;  see  also 
Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire  ; Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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Supply  of  account  which  Mr.  Smith*  gives  of  the  improvement  effected 
Water.  laying  on  water  to  a number  of  cottages  at  Preston, 

o,, oration  of  the  ]ie  states,  that  he  would  not  have  incurred  the  expense  of 

present  system  ' . , 

as  it  affects  the  putting  up  cisterns  to  each  house,  and  that  the  tenants  could 
not  have  remunerated  him  for  the  outlay . The  cost  of  erect- 
ing cisterns  with  ball-cocks  would  have  amounted  to  lS0/.,f 
the  sum  actually  expended  by  him  was  only  24/.,  or  6s.  for 
each  house. 

The  economy  thus  effected  in  the  original  cost  of  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  receiving  a supply  of  water  in 
each  house  affords  a strong  reason  for  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  this  mode  of  supply.  No  supply,  however  abundant, 
will  effectually  promote  habits  of  cleanliness  amongst  a popu- 
lation, unless  it  is  readily  accessible  at  all  times,  without 


Considerations 
for  placin''  the 
supply  of  water 
under  the  ma- 
nagement of  a 
disinterested 
body.  « 


trouble. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  how  this  object  may  best  be 
attained  with  the  least  cost  to  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  existing  water 
companies,  so  as  not  to  require  an  additional  outlay  of  capital 
without  affording  a sufficient  prospect  of  a just  return. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  by  witnesses}  examined 
before  us,  who  being  themselves  connected  with  existing  water 
companies,  have  had  every  opportunity  of  observing  the 
effect  of  the  opposing  interests  of  the  companies  and  their 
customers,  that  a copious  supply  of  pure  water  cannot  be 
secured  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  unless  the 
dutv  of  providing  it  is  placed  under  the  management  of  some 
independent  and  disinterested  body.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  local  administrative  body  not  only  to  secure  a sufficient 
supply  for  all  the  inhabitants,  but  by  contracting  with  or  pur- 
chasing it  of  the  water  companies,  to  ensure  its  regular 
distribution  at  a fair  remunerating  price.  The  want  of  such 
an  obligation  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Bath,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Little, § 
the  agent  to  one  of  the  water  companies,  that  the  surplus 
water  from  the  Circus  would  be  sufficient  during  seven  months 
of  the  year  to  supply  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Avon  and  Milk- 
streets,  and  that  for  want  of  the  necessary  pipes  it  now  runs 
to  waste  under  the  very  houses  in  which  it  is  so  much  needed. 
A very  small  outlay  would  secure  the  useful  application  of  this 
water. 


* First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
f Mr.  Anderton,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

+ First  Report,  Evidence  of  Mr.  Thom,  vol.  ii.  p.  10 ; Mr.  Wicksteed, 
vol.  ii.  p.  14  ; Mr.  Quick,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

§ Report  on  Bath,  Second  Report,  vol,  i. 
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But  such  instances  of  abundance  are  unfortu  ately  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  supply  of  water  is  commonly  too  scanty  at 


Supply  of 
Water. 


its  source,  or  doled  out  with  too  sparing  a hand  to  admit  of  present  system, 
any  surplus.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  system  of  distri- 
bution adopted  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Sunderland  de- 
prives the  poor  of  the  full  benefits  of  the  supply  at  the  command 
of  the  companies  in  those  towns,  and  that  in  other  towns,  as  at 
Coventry,  the  supply  at  the  source  is  ample,  but  that  no 
means  are  adopted  to  introduce  it  generally  into  all  parts  of 
the  town.  In  all  places,  however,  the  present  system  of  sup- 
plying and  charging  for  water  operates  most  prejudicially  to 
the  interests  of  the  poor.  The  deficiencies  in  the  supplies  to 
this  class  of  the  population  appear  to  be  partly  attributable 
to  the  want  of  a sufficient  security  to  the  water  companies 
for  a certain  return,  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  pipes  and 
mains  for  conveying  water  into  the  poorer  districts.  I he 

directors  of  such  companies  naturally  hesitate  to  carry  their 
pipes  into  districts  where  the  returns  for  the  money  expended 
are  so  precarious  ; and  they  seldom  consent  to  supply  the 
houses  of  the  poor  unless  the  landlords  become  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  water-rates. 

The  companies,  looking  only  to  a profitable  return  for  the 
capital  invested,  and  the  higher  the  dividend  the  better  for 
them,  whether  it  is  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  the  money 
advanced,  or  as  a bonus  to  each  shareholder.  They  can  have 
no  interest  in  extending  their  pipes  except  in  such  a manner 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  will  give  to  them  the  largest 
return.  Every  improvement  involves  the  outlay  of  additional 
capital,  and  the  risk  of  a reduction  in  the  dividend  : these 
considerations  operate  as  a serious  check  to  the  extension  of 
the  supply. 

In  towns  where  no  water  company  is  at  present  esta- Means  for  ob- 

. , taininc  bettor 

blished,  the  object  of  obtaining  a better  supply  may,  perhap  supplies  of 

be  most  conveniently  accomplished  by  granting  sufficient  ^panies* are  at 

powers  to  the  bodies,  intrusted  with  the  drainage  and  sewer  - esta' 

age,  to  raise  the  funds  requisite  to  construct  the  necessary 

works,  or  to  contract,  with  others,  and  to  levy  certain  rates  for 

that  purpose.  We  apprehend  that  it  would  be  proper  to 

provide  that  such  powers  should  only  be  exercised  under  the 

permission  of  the  control  vested  in  the  Crown.  We  are 

assured*  that  any  facilities  thus  afforded  for  obtaining  a good 

supply  of  water  would  be  most  acceptable  in  those  towns 

where  the  population  is  not  large  enough  to  insure  a suffi- 


* Evidence  of  Mr,  Hawksley,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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Upyater{  c’en^  return  to  private  speculators  for  the  capital  invested, 
Est'ibHshni  -Hi  f C0UP^  w^b  the  charges  consequent  upon  obtaining  a special 
»u  authority  to  Act  of  Parliament.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  our 

provide  water*  *1  . 1 d j 

observations  ot  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Generul  Lighting  Act.*  The  power,  given  by  that  statute, 
to  rate  the  inhabitants  for  lighting  towns,  by  insuring  a certain 
demand  of  gas  for  the  public  lights,  has  induced  individuals 
to  establish  gas-works,  on  a very  small  scale,  for  the  supply  of 
towns  containing,  in  some  instances,  a population  only  of 
2000  persons. 

In  large  towns  also  we  have  little  doubt  that  any  legislative 
measure  containing  such  provisions  will  be  frequently 
adopted.  But  in  such  places  the  variety  of  interests  to  be 
considered,  and  the  intricacy  and  value  of  the  property  to  be 
purchased,  and  the  distance  that  the  water  must  often  be  con- 
veyed, will  frequently  render  a private  Act  necessary  to  aid 
and  enlarge,  whatever  powers  may  be  granted  by  a general 
law.f  In  large  towns,  moreover,  there  is  less  difficulty  in 
forming  companies,  while  the  expense  of  obtaining  an  Act  of 
Parliament  bears  a smaller  proportion  to  the  capital  invested 
in  the  works. 


Where  water 
companies  are 
established. 


In  those  places  where  the  supply  of  water  is  not  now  under 
the  management  of  the  local  authorities,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  power  should  be  given  for  them  to  contract  with  the 
water  companies  for  a sufficient  supply  for  all  purposes, 
public  as  well  as  private  ; and  that  in  case  of  refusal  bv  the 
Company,  they  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  independent 
supply,  and  to  lay  down  the  necessary  pipes  for  its  distribution. 

As  the  natural  facilities,  and  the  expense  of  obtaining  water 
in  each  town,  necessarily  vary  with  their  local  peculiarities, 
the  terms  upon  which  the  quantities  required  ought  to  be 
supplied  must  be  arranged  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  In  calculating  the  charge  to  be  made  for  the  water 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  erection  of  the  works 
the  current  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  other  items  of 
expenditure,  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  so  as  to  afford 
the  proprietors  of  the  company  a fair  return  for  the  money 
advanced  by  them.  In  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  for 
domestic  supply,  we  think  that  in  all  cases  where  an  ample 
supply  can  be  procured  it  ought  not  to  be  calculated  at  a less 
rate  than  12  gallons  per  diem  for  each  individual  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  quantity  required  for  public  purposes  will  vary 


* 3 and  4 Wra,  IV.  c.  90. 

f Evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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according  to  the  situations  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
towns.  The  water  necessary  for  flushing  the  sewers  will  — _ 

diminish  as  the  natural  advantages  of  drainage  are  greater  ; anauthumy"!)  °f 
and  the  quantity  used  for  watering  the  streets  will  vary  accord-  provide  water, 
ing  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed.  A more 
abundant  supply  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a system  ot 
washing  the  dirt  from  the  foot  pavements,  and  other  roads, 
which  are  constructed  of  such  materials  as  will  admit  ol  this 
mode  of  cleansing.* 


“ With  the  view  of  insuring  a sufficient  supply  and 
“ proper  distribution  of  water  to  all  classes,  we  re- 
“ commend  that  it  be  rendered  imperative  on  the  local 
<c  administrative  body,  charged  with  the  management 
“ of  the  sewerage  and  drainage,  to  procure  a supply 
u of  water  in  sufficient  quantities  not  only  for  the  do- 
i(  mestic  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  for  cleansing 
“ the  streets,  scouring  the  sewers  and  drains,  and  the 
“ extinction  of  fire.  For  this  purpose  we  recommend 
« that  the  said  body  have  power  to  contract  with 
“ companies  or  other  parties,  or  make  other  necessary 
“ arrangements.” 


Seventeenth 

Recommendation. 


XVIII. 


XVIII.  We  have  already  explained  our  views  of  the  im-  ^“^ssity  of 
portance  of  vesting  in  the  body  charged  with  the  administra-  Phd°^'^cr 
tion  of  the  other  local  works,  the  duty  of  obtaining  supplies  management, 
of  water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  poorer  classes  ; but  there  are  other  economical 
advantages  in  combining  under  one  management  the  works 
for  the  supply  of  water  within  the  same  district. 

In  the  great  majority  of  towns,  at  present  supplied  by  joint 
stock  companies,  there  is  only  one  establishment  for  managing  water  compa- 
the  supply  of  water.  To  this  rule  the  towns  of  Liverpool 
and  Nottingham  form  the  only  exceptions.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, present  these  as  affording  examples  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  a system  of  competition  at  once  remuneiative  to 
the  companies  and  satisfactory  to  the  public.  ^ 

At  Liverpool,  the  system  of  supply  produces  great  com-  ]yoUingham.' 
plaints  on  the  part  of  the  consumers,  while  the  proprietor  s of 
the  two  companies,  who  by  an  understanding  between  them- 
selves have  practically  a monopoly,  are  receiving  a laige 
dividend  on  the  capital  originally  subscribed,  as  appears  by 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Holme.f  On  the  other  hand,  at  Not- 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  G3  ; Mr.  Quick, 
vol.  ii.  p.  133  5 Replies  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Second  Report,  vol.  m 
f Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i.;  Mr. 
Holme,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  278;  Evidence  ot  Mr.  Aspinall,  Second 
Report,  vol.  i. 
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Suppj!/  of  ting-ham,  where  the  competition  between  the  two  companies 
’ is  in  active  operation,  and  water  is  supplied  on  a most  liberal 

tiiTo»l bet \vee»*ie"  sca^e»  the  one  is  receiving-  only  an  interest  of  5/.  per  cent,, 
water  companies,  while  the  other,  an  old  established  company,  has  been 
without  any  dividend  for  nearly  20  years.*  The  rivalry  here 
has  improved  and  cheapened  the  supply  of  water  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  proprietors;  at  Liverpool  the  want  of  a compe- 
tition has  enhanced  the  cost,  and  stinted  the  quantity  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  shareholders  and  injury  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  this  town  has  afforded 
sufficient  scope  for  the  profitable  investment  of  the  capital  of 
more  than  one  company.  But  where  the  population  is  more 
limited,  the  demand  for  water  supplied  under  the  present 
system,  tending  to  prohibit  its  liberal  use  amongst  the  poorest 
and  most  numerous  classes,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  the 
shareholders  a fair  return  for  the  capital  laid  out  in  the  works. 
This  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  many  of  the  companies 
at  present  established.  But  by  the  introduction  of  a better 
system  of  rating  household  property  for  these  purposes  masses 
of  the  population  will  become  consumers  of  water,  adding 
largely  to  the  rental  of  the  water  companies,  and  probably 
so  far  increasing  their  dividends  as  to  attract  for  the  first 
time  the  attention  of  another  company,  anxious  to  share  in 
such  a profitable  mode  of  investing  capital.  Our  attention 
has  been  earnestly  drawn  to  the  waste  consequent  upon  such 
a competition  generally  resulting  in  a loss  to  all  the  parties 
interested  in  the  scheme,  and  seldom  producing  any  benefit 
to  the  public. 

The  investment  of  a second  capital,  in  the  same  field,  brings 
with  it  the  necessity  ot  maintaining  separate  establishments, 
each  with  its  own  staff  of  officers  for  the  superintendence  and 
management  ot  works,  even  in  the  same  streets ; and  the  causes 
of  leakage  of  water,  and  other  losses  from  wear  and  tear,  are 
multiplied  in  the  same  proportion.  The  mains  and  pipes, 
the  great  source  of  expense,  when  once  laid  down,  are  irre- 
movable, except  at  a further  cost.  By  the  introduction  of  a 
competition  this  fixed  capital  either  becomes  totally  unpro- 
ductive or  the  returns  are  diminished  by  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  consumers.  A large  portion  of  the  capital  invested 
is  thus  superfluous,  and  great  exertions,  by  reduction  of  price 
and  liberality  ot  supply,  must  be  made  to  obtain  public 
patronage.  rIhe  dividends  of  the  competing  companies  are 

* j lie  Commissioners  have  lately  been  informed  that  arrangements  are 
now  in  progress  for  making  an  application  to  Parliament  to  effect  the  con- 
solidation of  these  two  companies. 
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proportionally  decreased,  and  when  Loth  probably  are  on 
the  verge  of  ruin  an  arrangement  is  made  to  withdraw  from  — 
the  competition.  The  public  is  thus  deprived  of  the  expected  p^itUn^eu'cea 
advantages,  and  is  again  exposed  to  the  high  charges  gene-  companies. 

rally  accompanying  a monopoly. 

The  operation  of  the  existing  laws  in  those  respects  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley  * and  Mr.  Quick, f 
and  in  the  memorial  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us  Irom 
two  of  the  Water  Companies  in  London. \ The  former  wit- 
ness has  furnished  us  with  a table,  showing  the  rate  at  which 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  the  charges  lor  main- 
taining the  works  of  the  Water  Company  at  Nottingham, 
decrease  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  supplied. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  cost  ot  supplying 
1000  gallons,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  capital,  amounts  to 
1-42 d.,  or  little  less  than  1 \d.,  and  with  the  interest  on  capital 
it  is  only  3 d. ; the  charges,  which  increase  with  the  quantity 
supplied  (being  those  connected  with  the  pumping  machines), 
bear  a proportion  of  one- third  only,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  (comprising  the  salaries  ol  officers,  the  general  cost  oi 
the  establishment,  and  the  repairs  of  buildings  and  works) 
will  diminish,  though  in  different  ratios,  as  the  quantity  ol 
water  supplied  is  increased.  The  same  principle  is  exem- 
plified even  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  establishments  for 
the  supply  of  gas.§ 

In  considering  the  best  mode  ol  ensuring  a cheap  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  it  is  most  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a great  waste,  both  in  the  original  outlay  and  in  the  current 
expenses,  which  fall  ultimately  on  the  public,  necessarily 
accompanies  the  multiplication  of  works  and  establishments. 

For  these  reasons  the  number  of  enterprises  ot  this  kind  may 
easily  be  extended  beyond  what  is  either  beneficial  to  the 
public  or  to  the  proprietors  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  the  exposure  to  the  risk  of  competition 
frequently  imposes  a salutary  check  on  the  conduct  ot  the 
managers  of  Companies,  and  the  power  of  creating  a rival 
establishment  affords  a valuable  protection  against  the  conti- 
nuance of  existing,  or  the  creation  ol  new,  monopolies. 

We  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  many  instances 
occur  where  the  want  of  a sufficient  security  against  the 
introduction  of  rivals  prevents  the  original  establishment  of 

* Evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
f Evidence  of  Mr.  Quick,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

+ Supplement  to  this  Report,  p.  193. 
i Evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  First  Report,  vol.  n.  p.  91. 
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works,  or  deters  the  adventurers  from  hazarding  further 
advances  of  money  to  meet  increasing  demands  upon  them. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a question  for  consideration,  whe- 
ther some  better  guarantee  than  now  exists  could  not  be 
given  for  insuring  a fair  and  just  return  for  money  advanced 
for  the  establishment  of  Water  Companies,  which  will,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  a security  to  the  public. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  at  present  existing  rarely  contain 
the  provisions  necessary  for  ensuring  a due  compliance  with 
the  obligations  imposed  by  them,  and  no  competent  authority 
exists  to  require  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Companies  are  not  restricted  in  the  amount  of  divi- 
dend to  be  shared,  or  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  to  be 
supplied.  The  value  of  the  shares  may  be  increased  to  any 
amount,*  and  the  price  of  water  unduly  enhanced  without  any 
means  of  redress.  The  only  remedy  to  which  the  public  can 
now  have  recourse  is  a further  application  to  Parliament  for 
the  creation  of  a new  and  competing  Company.  Such  an 
application  cannot  be  made  without  a considerable  expendi- 
ture of  money,  and  if  successful  will  probably  produce  a 
result,  such  as  we  have  already  pointed  out. 

Cases  have  lately  occurred  where  even  that  resource  has 
failed.  The  instance  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  two  Water 
Companies  at  Liverpool.  Restrictive  clauses  were  introduced 
into  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Session  of  1843,  to 
prevent  the  Corporation  from  applying  to  domestic  purposes 
the  water,  which  it  was  thereby  empowered  to  procure  and 
supply  tor  the  extinction  of  fire,  and  other  public  objects. 

We  feel  that  it  is  a matter  of  some  delicacy  to  offer  any 
recommendations  affecting  the  pecuniary  interests,  which  are 
involved  in  such  undertakings.  In  the  absence  of  any  law 
requiring  a public  body  to  provide  a supply  of  water,  indi- 
viduals have  been  induced,  by  a just  expectation  of  profit,  to 
risk  their  money,  and  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  due  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  their  enterprize.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  afford  a better  pro- 
tection to  the  public  in  future,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
a due  encouragement  for  the  investment  of  money  in  water- 
works, so  as  to  ensure  a general  improvement  in  the  supplv  of 

In  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1837,  for  supplying  water  to 
the  town  of  Leeds,  it  is  provided,  that  the  Town  Council 
should  have  power  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  purchasing 


* Replies  by  Mr.  Holme,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  2SG. 
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the  shares  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  at  a rate  of  6 per  s"PPt>j  of 
cent.;  a limit  is,  also,  placed  on  the  amount  of  profit.  These 

are  examples  which,  it  appears  to  us,  ought  to  be  extended  p^ttloi^lietween 
to  all  cases.  companies. 

We  anticipate  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  local  adminis- 
trative body  (which  we  propose  should  only  be  exercised 
under  the  control  of  the  Crown),  by  providing  the  means  of 
obtaining  a good  supply,  would  prevent  those  complaints,  now 
only  to  be  remedied  by  threats  of  appealing  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  establishment  of  new  schemes.  It  would  thus 
become  the  interest  of  the  existing  bodies  to  submit  to  the 
conditions  and  regulations  imposed  upon  them  : in  return  for 
which  they  would  be  entitled  to  claim  support  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  a new  and  competing  Company.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  existence  of  a satisfactory  understanding 
between  the  Companies  and  these  bodies,  who  may  at  any 
time  become  their  largest  customer,  will  mainly  contribute 
to  this  object ; and,  by  ensuring  a good  supply  of  water,  will 
justify  the  exclusion  of  competition,  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  establishing  an  injurious  monopoly. 


(C 
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We  therefore  recommend,  that  where  any  independent 
“ body  has  the  management  of  the  supply  of  water, 
“ it  be  liable  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  local 
“ administrative  body  on  equitable  terms ; and  that, 
“ further,  the  local  administrative  body  be  empowered 
“ to  purchase  the  interest  in  water-works,  subject  to 
“ the  control  of  the  Crown,  whenever  the  proprietors 
“ are  willing  to  dispose  of  them.” 

We  further  recommend,  that  on  the  establishment  of 
“ new  Companies  it  be  made  a condition,  that  the 
“ local  administrative  body  be  enabled  to  purchase  the 
“ works  after  the  lapse  of  a certain  number  of  years, 
“ upon  certain  terms,  and  upon  a rate  of  interest  to 
“ be  fixed  ; and  that,  with  a view  to  economy,  compe- 
“ tition  between  Water  Companies  be  discouraged  as 
“ far  as  practicable.” 


Eighteenth 

Recommendutiun. 


XIX. 


XIX.  The  Water  Companies  are  now  generally  vested  with  J^overy  orwar 
very  full  powers  for  the  recovery  of  the  rates  due  to  them.  ia,es- 
They  have  the  power  of  levying  by  sale  and  distress  of  the 
goods  of  the  person  liable,  in  the  same  manner  as  a landlord 
may  distrain  for  rent ; and  they  are  further  armed  with  the 
summary  .power  of  cutting  Off  the  supply  of  water,  in  cases 
of  non-pavment.  But  even  these  powers  do  not  secure  them 
from  losses.  In  those  poor  districts,  where  the  landlord  is 
liable  for  the  rates,  the  remedy  by  distress  will  be  unavailing, 
if  he  does  not  live  on  the  spot,  and  the  Company  can  then 
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only  secure  themselves  from  further  loss  by  discontinuing* 
the  supply  to  the  houses.  This  power,  where  it  is  put  in 
force,  falls  upon  the  most  helpless  and  the  poorest  classes  ol 
the  community.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  the 
prejudicial  operation  of  this  system  to  all  parties.  Besides 
the  injury  to  the  poor,  the  Company  increase  their  loss  not 
only  of  the  rent,  but  of  the  capital  expended  in  laying*  down 
the  pipes,  now  become  unserviceable.  A constant  expense 
is  also  incurred  by  the  liability  to  parochial  rates  on  these 
pipes,  which,  although  ceasing  to  produce  a profit,  are  still 
charged  for  the  local  burthens.  These  losses  to  the  Com- 
panies could  not  occur  if  the  supply  for  such  houses  were 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  local  administrative 
body,  as  we  have  above  suggested.  In  addition  to  the  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  their  rates,  they  would  be  certain  of 
a large  increase  in  the  number  of  their  consumers,  as  it  would 
be  the  duly  of  the  local  body  to  ensure  a supply  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  house. 

We  anticipate  that  the  arrangements  proposed  for  obtaining 
large  supplies  of  water  from  the  companies  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  local  administrative  bodies,  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  companies.  It  will  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  the  water  to  one  extensive  and  responsible 
customer,  who  will  pay  for  it  under  one  agreement,  and  in 
one  gross  sum.  They  would  be  saved  the  trouble,  and  con- 
sequently the  expense,  of  making  separate  bargains,  and  levy- 
ing separate  rates  on  a large  number  of  small  consumers,  in 
the  collection  of  which,  whether  from  tenants  or  landlords, 
many  disputes  and  losses  constantly  occur. 

“ We  therefore  recommend,  that  as  soon  as  pipes  are  laid 
“ down,  and  a supply  of  water  can  be  afforded  to  the 
“ inhabitants,  all  dwelling-houses  capable  of  benefiting 
“by  such  supply,  be  rated  in  the  same  way  as  for 
“ sewerage,  and  other  local  purposes ; and  the  owners 
“of small  tenements  be  made  liable  to  pay  the  rates 
“ for  water,  as  we  have  already  recommended  in 
“ respect  to  drainage.” 

XX.  Besides  the  public  purposes  above  mentioned  to  which 
the  local  administrative  body  may  apply  the  water  placed  at 
their  disposal,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a very  great  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  poorer  classes,  if  some  portion  of  it  be  appro- 
priated for  baths,  and  for  affording  other  facilities  for  cleanli- 
ness, which  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  poor  now  prevent 
them  from  enjoying.  Public  attention  has  lately  been  very 
generally  attracted  to  the  importance  of  this  subject.  The 
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success  of  the  baths  and  laundries  erected  at  Liverpool,*  by  the  Suppty  of 

f t (l  tet* 

liberality  of  the  Corporation,  has  stimulated  private  individuals  

in  other  towns  to  pursue  this  example.  The  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  public  baths  at  Edinburgh  was  first  com- 
menced by  the  working  classes,  affording  a strong  and  a 
gratifying  proof  of  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  means  of 
greater  cleanliness,  and  their  due  appreciation  of  its  advan- 
tages. 

A power  has  been  given  in  an  Act  for  improving  the  town- 
ship of  Birkenheadf , for  the  Commissioners  to  erect  baths  on 
the  land  to  be  purchased  by  them  for  public  parks. 

“ We,  therefore,  recommend  that  every  facility  be  afforded  RJuwmmSation. 
“ to  furnish  ample  supplies  of  water  to  public  baths 
“ and  washhouses  that  may  be  established  for  the  use 
“ the  poorer  classes.”  XXI 

XXI.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  legislative  enact-  for 

ments  relating  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  extinction  of  ti« 

fire,  and  we  there  intimated  our  opinion  that  the  Water  Com-  fire, 
panies  should  be  required,  under  a penalty,  to  keep  the  mains 
constantly  full  of  water,  and  that  the  distances  between  the 
fire-plugs  should  be  limited.  The  present  general  arrange- 
ments in  towns,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Water  Companies  in 
providing  ample  supplies  of  water,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
other  authorities  in  furnishing  the  means  for  its  speedy  and 
effectual  application,  vary  from  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
to  a total  want  of  that  preparation,  which  prudence  and  fore- 
sight require.  At  Nottingham,  Preston,  and  Oldham,  the  At  Nottingham, 

01  i • l • i Piston,  and 

practice  of  keeping*  the  water  constantly  on  m the  mains  and  oidham. 
pipes  under  a high  pressure,  affords  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying it  rapidly  on  the  first  outbreak  of  fire.  The  constant 
pressure  maintained  at  the  works  ot  the  Companies  enable 
them  in  most  instances  to  throw  a jet  of  water  to  the  tops  of 
houses  without  the  aid  of  a fire-engine.  The  facilities, | thus 
given  for  the  extinction  of  fire,  has  caused  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  fire-plugs  upon  each  story  of  large  buildings;  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  efficiency  and  the  rapidity  of  this 
mode  of  applying  the  water  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
successfully  prevented  any  extensive  damage.  In  extensive 
fires  this  system  may  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  using 
fire-engines,  but  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  its  adop- 
tion where  circumstances  afford  opportunity  for  its  application. 

At  Bath  new  mains  have  lately  been  laid  down  so  as  to  A‘  Balh* 

* Report  from  Liverpool,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

f 6 Vic.,  c.  13. 

I Mr.  Auderton,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 
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supply  water  on  this  principle,  hut  they  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  district  supplied  by  the  corporation.  Other  portions  of 
the  city  are  left  without  the  advantage  of  such  protection, 
although  their  position  would  admit  of  such  a mode  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  the  city. 

The  system  of  supply  at  constant  pressure  affords  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  especial  protection  of  large  and  public  build- 
ings from  fire ; but  the  requisite  arrangements,  by  inserting 
a sufficient  number  of  fire-plugs,  appear  to  be  rarely  made. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  important  advantage 
if  the  owners  of  such  buildings  were  empowered  to  have  in- 
serted, at  their  own  expense,  a sufficient  number  of  fire-plugs 
in  the  mains  of  the  Water  Companies,  under  proper  regu- 
lations. 

With  the  exception  of  Liverpool,  we  have  not  found  in  any 
town  a separate  supply  of  water  introduced  for  the  distinct 
purpose  of  protecting  property  from  fire.  The  enormous 
destruction  of  property  that  has  occurred  in  that  town  from 
this  cause,  the  extent  of  which  has  been  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a sufficiency  of  water,  compelled 
the  authorities  to  seek  for  a better  supply  than  could  be  pro- 
cured from  the  existing  Water  Companies.  The  losses  sus- 
tained at  Liverpool  are  not,  however,  confined  to  actual  de- 
struction of  property  from  fire,  the  increased  charges  for  in- 
surance are  the  source  of  a serious  and  constantly  additional 
expense.  The  premium  upon  insurance,  always  high  in  that 
town,  has  been  raised  from  8s.  to  35-s.  per  cent.,  while  the 
rates  for  similar  risks  in  London  vary  from  2s.  fir/.  to  5s. 
The  diminution  of  the  losses  from  fire,  as  well  as  the  saving  in 
the  charges  for  insurance,  produced  by  the  introduction  of  an 
improved  supply,  is  also  further  illustrated  in  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  replies  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York,* 
At  the  latter  city  the  reduction  in  the  charge  for  insurance 
has  been  25/.  per  cent,  since  the  formation  of  the  Croton 
aqueduct. 

The  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a proper  service 
of  fire  engines,  and  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  officers  and 
men,  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  defective.  In  any  but.  the 
largest  towns  fires  are  happily  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  give 
constant  and  exclusive  occupation  for  a body  of  firemen,  but 
this  deficiency  might  be  in  some  degree  amended,  if  a portion 
of  the  police  were  regularly  trained  to  undertake  this  duty, 


* Replies  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  First  Report,  vol.  ii  p 
136. 
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under  the  care  of  an  efficient  superintendent.  Sucli  a body 
iniffht  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  all  the  fire-engines  in 

, ill  ..  i Establishment  of 

the  town,  which,  when  brought  under  one  united  manage-  fire  engines  ami 
ment,  would  be  rendered  much  more  efficient  than  they  are  pollce’ 
now  described  to  be.  They  are  now  generally  the  property 
of  the  fire  insurance  offices,  the  corporate  bodies,  or  parishes, 
and  sometimes  of  private  individuals.  The  introduction  of  a 
regulation  requiring  the  establishment  ol  a proper  number  ol 
engines  placed  under  the  care  ot  competent  men,  would  be  a 
most  important  improvement,  both  in  respect  to  security  ol 
property  and  in  the  economy  oi  the  expense  oi  maintaining 
the  existing  separate  establishments.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  system  of  rewards  for  the  discovery  ol  fires  and  early 
arrival  of  the  engines,  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  Metro- 
polis, is  generally  in  lorce.  We  believe  that  it  has  been  found 
most  beneficial  in  stimulating  the  exertions  oi  firemen,  and 
might  be  usefully  extended. 

In  many  cases  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  causes  of  fires  are  inyfoytogthe 
not  sufficiently  investigated  in  places  where  accidents  from  fire 
frequently  occur,  and  that  much  valuable  information  would  be 
acquired  and  generally  diffused  were  the  causes  ol  all  fires 
thoroughly  investigated.  No  regular  inquiry  is  now  instituted 
to  ascertain  the  origin  of  fires,  unless  they  are  attended  with 
circumstances  leading  to  the  suspicion  that  they  ha\e  been 
caused  wilfully.  It  may  therefore  be  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  such  a duty  should  not  be  imposed  on  some  existing 
authority. 

“ We  therefore  recommend,  that  for  increasing  the  pro- 
“ tection  of  property  from  fire,  in  all  cases  the  supply 
“ of  water  in  the  mains  be  not  only  constant,  but  also 
“ at  as  high  a pressure  as  circumstances  will  permit, 

“ and  that  fire-plugs  be  inserted  in  the  mains  at  short 
“ intervals.” 

Having’  now  submitted  recommendations  for  the  adoption  execunng  work 
of  the  measures  that  require  the  largest  outlays  for  their  contract, 
execution,  viz.  the  works  ot  drainage  and  the  supply  ot  watei, 
we  may  here  conveniently  state  the  provisions  which  we 
think  will  be  necessary  to  secure,  the  proper  application  of 
anv  new  expenditure  requisite  for  the  achievement  ol  the 
several  objects  in  question. 

In  addition  to  the  securities  for  efficiency  and  economy  on 
which  we  have  already  given  our  opinions,  namely,  the  de- 
termination by  surveys  of  areas  for  efficient  works  of  drain- 
age, the  examination  or  preparation  of  plans  of  new  works 
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by  competent  engineers  before  any  new  works  are  undertaken, 
the  execution  and  maintenance  of  those  works  by  properly 
qualified  officers, — we  have  to  recommend  as  another  and 
important  security,  a provision  requiring  that  all  such  works 
should  be  executed  by  contract  upon  open  tenders,  as  tar  as 
practicable.*  An  additional  security  will  be  given  it  such 
works,  especially  those  constructed  tor  the  supply  ot  water, 
be  maintained  and  kept  in  good  repair  for  terms  of  years  on 
contract  by  the  parties  by  whom  they  may  have  been  executed, 
whose  interest  would  thus  lead  them  to  make  good  and 
sufficient  works  in  the  first  instance. 

Thus  in  contracts  for  the  supply  of  water  to  houses,  an 
eligible  form  of  contract  would  be  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
given  rate  of  supply  for  a term  of  years,  leaving  to  the  con- 
tractor the  choice  of  apparatus.  If  the  contractors  have  a 
fair  liberty,  as  to  the  means,  and  a share  of  the  first  benefits 
of  new  improvements,  such  improvements  will  be  soon  made 
and  rapidly  carried  into  execution  to  the  public  advantage. 
Many  of  the  works  are,  however,  too  large  for  single  con- 
tractors, and  it  appears  desirable  to  give  facilities  for  the 
execution  and  maintenance  of  such  works  by  public  com- 
panies, as  lessees  or  contractors  for  terms  of  years,  with 
liberty  of  redemption  by  the  public  upon  terms  previously 
settled.  We  are  informed  that  such  works  would  frequently 
be  executed  and  maintained,  and  all  risks  undertaken,  upon 
such  terms  as  a guaranteed  profit  of  G per  cent,  on  the 
outlay.  When  money  has  been  borrowed,  the  usual  market 
rate  of  interest  for  such  investments  has  hitherto  been  4jj?  or 
5 per  cent.  An  addition  of  1A  per  cent.,  for  which  a company 
would  often  undertake  the  maintenance  and  execution  of  such 
work,  would  be  cheap,  as  compared  with  the  risk  of  mis- 
management by  local  boards,  composed  of  persons  having  no 
professional  skill,  and  liable  to  be  misled  as  to  the  materials 
and  magnitude  of  the  proposed  works,  as  well  as  to  the 
numbers  of  officers  requisite  to  maintain  them.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  ensure  that  a local  body  should  be  so  constituted 
as  to  give  the  same  constant  attention  to  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  other  people’s  money  that  contractors  would 
do  in  the  expenditure  and  management  of  their  own. 


XXII.  The  Legislature  has  hitherto  sanctioned  but  few 
local  Acts,  containing  provisions  tor  regulating  the  disposition 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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of  land  as  regards  the  width  of  streets,  and  the  space  to  be  Regulation*  for 

allotted  for  houses,  and  restrictions  are  rarely  placed  upon  

the  mode  of  constructing  houses,  either  with  a vieiv  to  prevent  Width  of  street*, 
the  extension  of  fire,  or  to  provide  the  occupants  with  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  are  now  considered  neces- 
sary parts  of  every  dwelling. 

The  extent  to  which  the  motives  of  self-interest  may  induce 
builders,  when  unrestrained  by  law,  to  construct  houses  upon 
such  a defective  scale,  and  crowded  together  upon  such  small 
spaces  as  to  render  them  insalubrious,  has  now  long  been 
proved.  The  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  general 
regulations  relating  to  the  width  of  streets,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  is  exhibited  in  the  narrowness  of  many  of  the 
streets  and  courts  in  the  most  populous  towns,  where  the 
increase  of  population  has  rendered  the  ground  most 
valuable. 

The  most  extreme  examples  of  excessive  density  of  popu- 
lation that  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  occur  at 
Nottingham*  and  Liverpool. f 

There  are  perhaps  few  towns  that  would  not  present  in 
some  limited  district  similar  instances  of  a dense  population 
crowded  into  narrow  streets,  and  blind  courts  and  alleys,  but 
they  appear  to  occur  not  only  most  frequently,  but  in  the 
greatest  proportion  in  towns  where  the  increase  of  population 
has  been  most  rapid. 

An  example  of  the  want  of  proper  regulations,  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  houses  in  close  and  confined  courts,  is  exhi- 
bited in  Liverpool.  The  occupiers  of  houses  in  such  places 
comprise  the  poorest  classes  of  the  population,  who  from  various 
causes  contribute  in  the  greatest  degree  to  increase  the  high 
rates  of  mortality,  exhibited  by  the  mortuary  registers  at 
Liverpool.  But  the  close  investigation  made  by  Dr.  Duncanf 
into  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  different  districts  shows,  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  fever  is  found  in  those  localities 
where  the  narrowest  and  worst  ventilated  courts  are  most 
numerous  and  the  population  most  dense.  In  one  district, 
one  in  every  10  inhabitants  was,  on  the  average  of  5 years, 
attacked  with  fever.  The  tables  contained  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Hawksley,  on  the  mortality  of  Nottingham,  exhibit 
similar  results  of  the  unhealthiness  of  a population  living 
in  closely-built,  and  ill-ventilated  districts. 

The  same  evils  arising  from  the  confinement,  and  consequent 


* Report  on  Nottingham,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 
f Vol.  i.  p.  154. 
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Regulations  fot 

Buildings. 
Width  of  streets. 


Nr  elec  ted  con- 
dition of  courts 
attributable  to 
t lie  absence  of*, 
thoroughfares 
through  them. 


' impurity  of  the  air  in  the  close  courts  pervade  all  towns  ; but 
we  have  not  received  any  return  of  the  number  of  courts,  or 
ol  their  inhabitants  from  other  places  than  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham.  At  the  latter  place  they  amount  to  nearly 
2000,  and  are  stated  to  contain  about  50,000  persons,  bearing 
a lar  ger  proportion  to  the  population  than  at  Liverpool,  but 
the  absence  of  cellar  dwellings  at  Birmingham,  as  well  as  the 
dry  soil  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  lessen  the  intensity  ol' 
the  evils  to  which  the  poor  are  there  exposed. 

We  have  already  described  the  general  neglect,  in  regard 
to  courts  and  alleys,  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  this 
neglect,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  general  absence  of  thorough- 
fare through  them.  While  the  exclusion  of  the  public  pas- 
sengers has  afforded  an  excuse  to  the  local  authorities  for  not 
exercising  any  jurisdiction  over  them,  it  has  contributed  to 


Provisions  in 
local  Acts  or 
compulsory  pur- 
chase o ('properly. 


prevent  the  exposure  of  their  disgracefully  filthy  condition. 
The  neighbouring  inhabitants,  whose  business  might  have 
led  them  to  pass  through  them,  had  they  been  thoroughfares, 
would  not  have  tolerated  the  continuance  of  the  heaps  of  filth 
and  ordure,  now  so  frequently  found  there,  injuriously  affect- 
ing  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming  the  sources  of  disease  to 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

The  courts  are  now  usually  constructed  with  only  one 
entrance,  commonly  more  narrow  than  the  passage  between 
the  rows  of  houses,  and  forming  an  archway  under  another 
house.  The  remaining  space  is  included  within  houses  fre- 
quently so  lofty  as  to  exclude  the  direct  action  of  air  or  light, 
and  some  portion  of  it  being  generally  occupied  with  privies, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  pigsties,  the  whole  forms  a reser- 
voir lor  foul  and  fetid  air,  rarely  renovated,  except  in  highly 
disturbed  states  of  the  atmosphere.  The  proportion  of  courts 
at  Liverpool,  which  are  open  at  the  front  and  back,  so  as  to 
admit  a free  current  ot  air  through  them,  is  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  surveyors  to  be  only  (593  out  of  2398. 

Few  local  Acts  are  now  passed  that  do  not  contain  clauses 
empowering  the  compulsory  purchases  of  property  especially 
named  in  the  Acts,  and  giving  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
other  property,  where  the  owners  are  willing  to  dispose  of  it. 
These  powers,  however,  are  usually  confined  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  traffic  in  the  main  streets,  and  although 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  for  these  objects 
no  instance  has  come  under  our  notice  where  the  public 
money  has  yet  been  applied  to  the  purposes  now  under  con- 
sideration. Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  at 
Manchester  by  the  aid  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  public 
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gas  works,  but  hitherto  the  poorer  districts  have  derived  RetiulatiwaJur 
little  or  no  benefit  from  the  large  funds  at  the  disposal  __JS- 
of  the  authorities  from  this  source.  Measures  have,  how- Wldlh  01  streets- 
ever,  lately  been  taken  into  consideration  to  effect  these 
objects,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  this  as  in  other 
places,  they  cannot  be  extensively  carried  out  without  recourse 
to  the  Legislature  for  a power  to  compel  the  sale  ol  the  pro- 


perty necessary  to  be  removed. 

A power  to  expend  the  rates  in  the  purchase  of  property 
for  the  above  purposes  should  be  executed  only  under  the 
sanction  of  the  control  of  the  Crown.  But  even  such  a re- 
stricted power  will  afford  great  facilities  for  improvements, 
and  will  often  obviate  the  necessity  of  procuring  special  Acts 
for  eacli  separate  occasion. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  a very  rapid  improvement  will  be 
effected  in  the  most  densely  crowded  districts  by  the  execution 
of  powers  to  be  given  in  pursuance  ot  the  recommendation 
that  we  shall  presently  submit.  The  high  value  of  property 
in  such  districts  will  frequently  render  the  extension  ol 
thoroughfares  impracticable,  on  such  a scale  as  would  be 
desirable,  while  at  the  same  time  great  caution  should  be 
exercised,  lest  by  the  removal  of  large  numbers  of  the  poorer 
classes,  equally  injurious  effects  may  be  produced  in  other 
parts  by  the  overcrowding  of  houses,  before  sufficient  accom- 
modation had  been  provided  for  the  disturbed  population.  It 
will,  however,  frequently  be  practicable  to  ellect  a consider- 
able improvement  in  the  ventilation  of  close  and  confined 
courts  by  alterations  on  a small  scale,  and  at  a comparatively 
trifling  expense.  The  removal  of  a single  house  or  a dead 
wall  may  sometimes  effect  the  object,  and  a free  circulation  of 
air  admitted  by  erecting  open  iron  rails  in  their  stead. 


“ We  therefore  recommend  that,  subject  to  proper  Twenty-second 
“ control,  the  local  administrative  body  be  empowered  Itccommenflatwn- 
to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  property  for  the 
“ purpose  of  opening  thoroughfares,  and  widening 
“ streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  so  as  to  improve  the  ven- 
“ tilation  of  the  densely  crowded  districts  of  towns,  as 

“ well  as  to  increase  the  general  convenience  of  traffic.” 

& XXIII. 

XXIII.  It  will,  however,  be  comparatively  easy  to  prevent  Provisions  in 
the  recurrence  or  similar  evils  m iuture.  Provisions  tor  gniatin«  the 
regulating  the  width  of  courts  and  alleys  have  now  frequently  "1<llh  01  “,inl  ' 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  clauses  have  been 
introduced  in  Acts  relating  to  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  London,  limiting  the  width  at  which  courts  may  be  built. 

Such  limitations  have  long  since  been  made  with  reference  to 
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^le  streets,  where  the  public  traffic  is  affected  ; hut 

— - It  is  only  lately  that  such  regulations  have  been  applied  to 
stiuu.  p]aces  that  are  not  thoroughfares,  or  not  adapted  for  the 
passage  of  carriages. 


The  clauses  containing  these  restrictions  in  the  Liverpool 
Act  have  been  so  framed,  that  the  builders  have  found  the 
means  ot  evading  their  beneficial  object.  The  Act  provides 
“ that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  build  any  house  in  any  court 
which  shall  not  be  open  for  the  space  of  15  feet  at  the  least 
from  the  ground  upwards  at  one  end  of  such  court.”  The 
courts  have  been  constructed  with  a proper  regard  as  to  width, 
but  in  some  cases  by  being  curved  and  branching  off'  in 
several  directions,  entirely  prevent  a free  current  of  air  from 
passing  along  them.*  The  evil  may  be  further  increased  by 
an  objectionable  power  contained  in  the  Act  to  permit  the 
narrowing  the  entrance  ot  courts  by  erection  of  privies,  pro- 
vided that  they  do  not  reduce  the  width  to  less  than  six  feet, 
so  that  the  air  passing  through  this  channel  carries  with  it 
the  putrid  emanations  from  these  buildings  through  the  entire 
court.  The  Health  Committee  are  fortunately  intrusted  with 
the  power  of  preventing  these  evils,  and  have  hitherto  very 
properly  exercised  it.  But  the  clauses  in  this  Act,  and  in  that 
for  Leeds  and  Manchester,  do  not  provide  for  the  increase  of 
the  width  of  the  courts  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
adjacent  houses.  It  is  obvious  that  without  a restriction  of 
this  kind  the  erection  of  lofty  houses  will  completely  defeat 
the  intention  of  such  provisions.! 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  our  attention  has  been 
frequently  drawn  to  the  propriety  of  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  regulations  to  prevent  the  erection  of  houses  back  to 
back  so  as  to  obstruct  their  due  ventilation.  We  have  taken 
every  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  practical 
men  upon  this  subject,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  any 
particular  evil  effects  upon  the  health  of  inhabitants  of  houses 
so  situated.  The  lesults  ot  our  inquiries  do  not  convince  us 
that  the  evils  arising  from  such  a mode  of  constructing  houses 
are  so  marked  as  to  call  for  any  special  enactment,  and  the 
testimony  of  builders,  while  they  confirm  this  opinion,  tends 
to  the  conclusion  that  means  may  be  provided  for  their  effi- 
cient ventilation.  The  mere  provision  that  an  open  space 
shall  be  left  at  the  back,  as  well  as  the  front  of  a house, 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  Second  Report,  Q.  59. 
f Evidence  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  261-  Mr  Hn<d- 
Seeond  Report,  Supplement,  p.  183.  ’ 0SK 
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affords  little  security  for  a due  supply  of  fresh  air  m the  m- 
terior,  while  the  addition  ot  another  outer  wall,  besides  eu-  — 
hancing  the  cost  of  the  building-,  increases  the  surface  exposed  “ 5' 

to  the  damp  and  cold,  which  readily  penetrates  through  the 
scantily  constructed  walls  of  inferior  houses. 

We  are  unwilling,  therefore,  to  suggest  any  alterations  in 
the  law  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  internal  structure  ot 
dwelling-houses,  which  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  are  neces- 
sary for  the  due  security  to  the  health  ot  the  inhabitants. 

However  prudently  any  regulations  may  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, they  must  eventually  increase  the  expense  of  con- 
struction, and  cause  an  addition  to  the  rent. 

There  are,  however,  some  respects  in  which  regulations  are 
urgently  required  to  compel  a certain  amount  of  attention  to 
the  structure  of  houses,  and  to  prevent  the  habitation  ot 
dwellings  so  badly  constructed  as  to  be  detrimental  to  health. 


“ With  the  view  therefore  of  ensuring  better  external 
“ ventilation,  we  recommend  that  courts  and  alleys  be 
“ not  built  of  a less  width  than  twenty  feet,  and  that 
“ they  have  an  opening  of  not  less  than  ten  teet  from 
“ the  ground  upwards  at  each  end  ; the  width  of  the 
“ court  being  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
“ houses.” 


Twenty-third 

Recummendation. 


XXIV. 


XXIV  The  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  living  in  cellars  Necessity  for  re- 

gulatioiis  relating 

evails  in  some  large  towns  has  caused  the  enactment  ot  to  the  occupation 


pr 
local 


laws  for  their  regulation. 


We  have  already  adverted 


to  the  number  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  cellars,  as  well  as  of  the  abodes  themselves  in  Liverpool. 
At  Manchester  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  cellars  is  com- 


puted at  18,000.  At  Preston  also  the  proportion  of  persons 
living  in  these  abodes  is  high,  when  compared  with  the  whole 
population.  In  those  towns,  however,  where  these  abodes 
prevail,  they  present  similar  scenes  of  misery  and  wretched- 
ness, and  afford  frequent  instances  of  the  occupation  of 
dwellings  totally  unfit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings. 


Examples  are  given  by  Dr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Holme  of  their 
want  of  drainage  in  Liverpool ; and  in  a range  of  cellars  in 
Clitheroe,  it  is  stated  that  the  beds  were  found  raised  on 
bricks  to  keep  them  out  of  contact  with  the  water.* 

The  causes  of  mortality,  which  the  researches  of  Dr.  Duncan 
have  enabled  him  to  trace  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the  air  sur- 
rounding these  wretched  abodes  in  Liverpool,  apply  equally 
to  other  towns. f 


* Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
f See  Table  f on  next  page. 
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^Buildings"1  ^oea'  i'lC’'s  ^uive  already  been  passed  for  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
— and  London,  prohibiting1  the  use  of  cellars  as  dwelling’s,  unless 
they  are  so  constructed  as  to  provide  protection  against  the 
existence  of  such  evils  as  we  have  just  pointed  out. 

We  recommend  that  such  provisions  be  made  general, 
and  that  after  a limited  period  the  use  of  cellars  as 
dwellings  be  prohibited,  unless  the  rooms  are  of 
( cei’tain  dimensions,  are  provided  with  a fire-place 
|uid  window,  of  sufficient  size,  and  made  to  open,  and 
have  an  open  space  in  front;  and  that  the  founda- 
tions be  properly  drained.” 

X\V.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  lamentable  defi- 
ciency found  to  exist  in  all  towns,  in  the  proper  supply  of 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population, 
xhe  extent  to  which  this  defect  prevails  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns  is  almost  inconceivable.  At  Nottingham*  it  is  stated 
that  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  houses  under  a 
lent  of  lOt.  have  only  about  one  necessary  to  four  or  five 
houses,  and  frequently  the  inhabitants  of  eight  or  nine  houses 
. must  resort  to  one  place.  In  one  part  of  Manchester^ 
the  wants  ot  upwards  ot  7000  inhabitants  are  supplied  by  33 
necessaries  only ; and  in  Ashton,  Mr.  Coulthart  alludes  to  a 
locality  where  there  are  only  two  privies  for  50  families.  This 
want  of  privies  is  also  described  as  being  one  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  the  town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,J  and  in  parts 
even  ot  the  Metropolis  the  deficiency  is  equally  great.  The 
cellar  dwellings  are  almost  of  necessity  unfurnished  with  these 
conveniences,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  out  the  filth  to  the 

Tvri  show,"?fhe  Rate  of  Sickness  in  Children  attending  certain  Schools  in 
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nearest  channel,  without  regard  to  the  injury  or  nuisance  that  Regulation  for 
it  may  cause  to  the  neighbourhood,  while  in  many  cases  the  RuMings. 
doorways,  passages,  and  pavements  are  defiled.  Similar  want  F'Ticiencv  in  tlie 

J 5 1 ° ' l n umbel*  Ot 

of  regulations  prevail  in  all  towns,  and  may  be  found  in  parts  privies, 
of  the  Metropolis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  extensive  injury  to 
health,  decency,  and  morals  which  such  defective  arrange- 
ments inevitably  entail.  The  large  numbers  resorting  to 
those  places  deprive  them  of  all  privacy.  To  save  the  space 
occupied  by  a privy  in  each  house,  a number  of  them  for  the 
use  ot  an  entire  population  of  a court  are  commonly  crowded 
together  in  one  corner,  and  not  unfrequently  placed  under 
other  dwelling-houses.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Not- 
tingham,* and  in  some  parts  of  Manchester.  These  places 
being  resorted  to  by  great  numbers,  and  under  no  regulations 
as  to  cleansing,  are  constantly  in  the  most  disgusting  state  of 
filth,  and  are  the  causes  of  as  great  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  in  their  immediate  vicinity  as  any  of  the  numerous 
influences,  that  we  have  already  brought  under  notice. 

But  the  injury  is  not  alone  confined  to  the  health  of  the  Losse.s  expe- 
occupants ; the  owners  of  the  houses  also  suffer  great  losses.  landlords?  * 
Many  instances  occur  where  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  houses 
are  constantly  wet  with  fetid  fluid,  which  frequently  affects 
the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
keep  food  for  one  single  night  without  its  becoming  tainted. f 
The  walls  of  the  houses  receive  considerable  damage,  and  the 
foundations  are  completely  saturated  with  the  foul  water  that 
percolates  through  from  the  cesspools.  The  deterioration  of 
property  from  this  cause  is  very  considerable.  Added  to  this, 
a constant  loss  is  incurred  by  the  inability  of  tenants  to  pay 
their  rents,  from  sickness,  and  not  unfrequently  from  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  persons  reduced  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
society  as  to  occupy  such  abodes. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  actual  losses  en- 
tailed, both  upon  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  by  this  neglect 
of  common  cleanliness  and  decency.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a most  false  economy.  It  is  commonly  alleged  that 
it  useless  to  improve  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes,  because  there  are  no  public  regulations  to  enforce 
attention  to  their  constant  cleanliness,  and  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  arrangements  they  would  soon  recur  to  their  former 
condition.  It  is  moreover  stated  that  the  occupiers  have  not 
the  means  of  remunerating  the  owners  for  the  outlay. 


* First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  310. 

+ Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire.  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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Regulations  fcr 
Buildings. 

Readiness  of  the 
poor  to  appreciate 
improvements. 


Improvements  in 
the  internal 
arrangement  for 
the  speedy  re- 
moval of  refuse. 


These  allegations  have  probably  been  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  such  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  being  found  to 
exist  in  their  present  miserable  abodes,  where  they  are  obliged 
to  tolerate  the  scenes  of  filth  around  them,  to  which  they 
become  inured  by  habit,  and  continue  to  live  among,  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  better  residences.  It  is  certain,  that 
under  such  circumstances,  better  habits  cannot  be  acquired, 
nor  il  in  existence  are  they  likely  to  be  retained.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  poorest  classes  would  most  readily  appre- 
ciate any  improvement  which  affords  the  means  of  speedily 
removing  the  present  accumulations  of  filth  from  the  vicinity 
ot  their  houses,  and  which  would  free  them  from  their  inju- 
rious consequences.  Such  amelioration  of  their  dwellings  by 
improving  their  health,  and  enabling  them  to  follow  their  em- 
ployments with  fewer  interruptions  from  sickness,  would  also 
increase  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  paying  their  rents,  and 
meeting  other  demands  upon  them. 

We  have  already  shown  the  economy  with  which  the 
introduction  ot  systematic  regulations  for  the  due  cleansing 
of  privies  is  attended,  as  exhibited  in  the  cities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen.  Even  with  the  present  defective  structural 
arrangements,  a greater  security  might  be  given  against  the 
existence  of  the  present  evils  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
conveniences  for  the  poor,  and  by  requiring  that  all  cesspools 
(as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  be  continued)  should  be 
constructed  of  such  materials,  and  in  such  manner,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  percolation  of  moisture  into  the  adjoining  soil,  as 
well  as  offensive  emanations.  At  present  they  are  very  com- 
monly open  to  the  air,  and  discharge  all  their  effluvia  in  such 
a manner,  that  it  must  be  inhaled  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
general  introduction  of  sewers  and  drains,  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  their  construction,  will  afford  the 
means  of  gradually  extending  to  the  habitations  of  the  poorer 
classes  a system  of  removing  all  such  refuse  by  the  application 
ol  water,  at  once  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  method. 
This  system,  which  is  now  rapidly  extending,  has  already 
been  introduced  into  the  houses  of  some  of  the  labourin<>' 
classes  in  parts  of  London.*  A reduction  in  cost  will  arise 
from  the  use  of  more  cheaply  constructed  drains  than  have 


* The  ordinary  expense  of  cleansing  cesspools  is  stated  in  the  Metropolis 
to  be  1/.  per  annum  (First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  370).  It  is  stated  that  Water 
Companies  could  construct  and  maintain  in  repair  an  apparatus  in  the 
nature  oi  a water-closet  or  soil-pan,  and  house-drains  for  the  removal  of  all 
refuse  and  waste  water,  for  a rental  of  from  5 s.  to  6s.  per  tenement  per 
annum,  or  a weekly  charge  of  1 per  house.  1 
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hitherto  usually  been  adopted.  We  have  had  before  us  spe-  Reg*lujun»  for 

cimens  of  earthenware-pipe  drains,  capable  of  bearing-  any  ^ ' 

pressure  that  they  can  in  practice  ever  be  subjected  to,  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  well  calculated  for  the  construction  of  the 
smaller  description  of  drains.  If  properly  glazed  inside, 
they  would  be  impermeable,  and  having  fewer  joints  than 
brickwork,  would  offer  less  resistance  by  friction  to  the  water 
to  be  conveyed  away,  and  be  less  apt  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  foul  emanations,  which  are  a common  cause  of  complaint 
with  the  present  description  of  drains. 

We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  draw  attention  to  the  econo- 
mical improvements  that  may  be  effected  by  the  application 
of  wrater  for  the  speedy  and  cleanly  removal  of  refuse  from 
the  interior  of  houses.  We  must  express  our  opinion  that 
the  present  objectionable  system  of  privies  and  cesspools 
should  be  superseded,  whenever  the  more  general  introduc- 
tion of  sewers  and  drains,  combined  with  a better  supply  of 
water,  will  permit. 

A few  local  Acts  contain  clauses,  empowering  the  autho-  J^n^foTthese 
rities  to  compel  the  erection  of  privies.  Those  for  Salford,  p^p^es. 
Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  have  such  provisions.  The  Acts  for 
the  two  latter  places  were  passed  in  1842.  At  Liver- 
pool, the  powers  are  enforced  with  regard  to  all  newly 
erected  houses  in  courts,  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  removal  of  the  refuse.  The  old  system  of  cesspools  is 
continued,  and  they  are  in  some  instances  so  placed  that  they 
cannot  be  emptied  without  carrying  their  contents  through 
the  houses.  It  is,  however,  required  that  they  be  furnished 
with  a flue  to  carry  off  the  foul  air.  The  Act  for  Salford  has 
been  in  force  since  the  year  1830,  but  we  fear  that  there  is 
still  a lamentable  deficiency  in  the  proper  number  of  conve- 
niences for  the  poorer  classes  in  that  town. 

But  we  hesitate  to  propose,  as  a fixed  rule,  that  such  an 
addition  shall  be  made  to  all  existing  houses.  In  the  most 
densely  crowded  and  narrow  courts  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  find  sufficient  space  for  them  without  compelling  their  erec- 
tion in  the  interior  of  houses,  an  arrangement  under  their 
present  defective  construction  scarcely  desirable.  We  would, 
therefore,  prefer  that  the  local  authority  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  discretionary  power  of  compelling  their  erection, 
where  circumstances  permit,  and  in  all  cases,  that  they  should 
require  them  to  be  kept  in  decent  order,  and  properly  screened 
from  view.  In  many  places  it  would  be  a great  accommo- 
dation were  public  necessaries  erected,  provided  with  a sulli- 

vol.  i.  i 
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K^Bw/dbig/01  ciency  of  water,  and  placed  under  special  regulations  for  their 
maintenance  and  cleanliness. 

Internal  struc- 

tnr Twenty -jyih  “We  therefore  recommend  that  the  provisions  above 

Recommendation.  “ referred  to  be  made  general,  and  that  all  new  houses 

“ be  provided  with  proper  necessaries  for  the  accom- 
“ modation  of  the  inmates.” 


XXVI. 
Structure  of 
buildings  for 
protection 
against  lire,  aud 
for  ventilation. 


XXVI.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  we  have  collected 
the  opinions  of  men  in  practice  as  builders,  and  especially  those 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  occupation  of  the 
labouring  classes,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of 
regulations  restraining  the  mode  of  constructing  houses,  either 
for  increasing  their  stability,  or  for  protection  from  fire.  The 
tendency  of  the  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
general  interference  with  the  minute  details  of  buildings  for 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  great  majority  of  towns  in  England 
and  Wales  is  unnecessary.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  one 
or  two  towns  appear  to  have  called  for  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  correction  of  evils  there  prevalent.  In 
addition  to  the  Metropolis,  Liverpool  and  Bristol  are  the  only 
towns  under  the  operation  of  a Building  Act.  They  have 
both  been  passed  within  the  last  few  years ; sufficient  time 
has  therefore  scarcely  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  trace  with  cer- 
tainty the  results  produced  by  the  operation  of  these  laws. 
The  Act  for  Liverpool  is  one  of  peculiar  stringency,  and  con- 
tains clauses,  regulating  the  size  of  the  timbers  of  buildings, 
with  many  details,  which  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  any 


other  town. 

infrequency  of  The  results  of  the  inquiries  into  the  number  of  fires  among 

meats  or  the  poor,  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  show,  that  if  the  buildings  are 
constructed  and  covered  with  incombustible  materials,  fires 
are  not  more  frequent  or  more  destructive,  when  they  do 
occur  in  towns,  where  there  are  no  legislative  regulations  for 
the  building  of  party -walls,*  or  for  other  securities  against 
fire,  than  in  the  Metropolis,  where  such  regulations  have 
long  been  in  force.  The  comparative  infrequency  of  fires  that 


occur  in  this  class  of  tenements  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  rooms 
ot  the  poor  being  rarely  left  unoccupied,  and  partly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  firing  generally  in  use.  Out  of  5774  fires 


that  took  place  in  the  Metropolis  between  the  years  1833 — 


* The  term  “ party-walls  ” is  generally  understood  among  builders  as 
meaning  a wall  between  two  houses,  built  for  the  purposes  of  preventing  the 
extension  ot  fires,  more  substantially  than  is  necessary  for  the  stability  Jf  the 
buildings. 
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1843,  only  142  occurred  in  houses  built  for,  and  occupied  by  Regulations  for 
the  labouring-  classes,  and  of  these,  six  only  extended  to  the  Ridings. 
adjoining- houses.  Mr.  Braidwood  observes  that  ‘‘theinten-  F°r  prevention  of 
sity  of  a fire,  and  the  chances  of  its  spreading,  depends  upon 
the  cubical  contents  and  the  quality  of  the  material,  but  that 
is  very  trifling  in  a house  built  for  labourers,  containing  from 
four  to  six  room.”  He  states,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a brick  wall  will  prevent  the  extension  of  fire  in  such  tene- 
ments, even  a nine-inch  wall,  provided  it  goes  through  the 
roof.  In  this  opinion  that  “party-walls”  are  unnecessary 
for  small  houses,  he  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  sur- 
veyor for  an  Insurance  Office,  resident  in  Lancashire.  At 
Liverpool,  where  the  losses  from  fires  have  been  most  exten- 
sive, no  fires  appear  to  have  communicated  to  adjacent  houses 
from  absence  of  party-walls.  It  is  stated  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Fire  Police  Committee,  that  “ there  are  no  houses  with- 
out a wall  separating  them,  but  although  this  is  generally 
very  thin,  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  extension  of  fire.” 

At  other  places  fires  are  comparatively  so  rare  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  the  present  risk  of  fire 
originating  and  extending  among  the  houses  occupied  by 
them,  does  not  appear,  from  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  to 
be  sufficiently  great  to  require  an  extraordinary  precaution 
for  security  against  such  accidents.*  After  a careful  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  and  opinions  adduced  before  us,  on  this 
subject,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  re- 
quisite to  introduce  into  a general  measure,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes, 
stringent  regulations,  which  would  necessarily  increase  the 
cost  of  construction,  solely  to  provide  against  risks  from  fire, 
proved  so  rarely  to  occur  in  that  description  of  tenements. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  buildings  has  not,  until  recently,  Ventilation, 
received  that  share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
its  serious  influence  upon  health  deserves ; and  architects  and 
builders  rarely  make  any  provision  in  buildings  constructed 
by  them  for  a regular  supply  of  fresh,  or  the  removal  of 
vitiated  air,  beyond  what  is  afforded  by  the  windows,  doors, 
and  open  chimneys.  The  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  buildings,  by  closing  all  crevices,  through  which,  in  old 
and  ill-built  houses,  a large  supply  of  fresh  air  was  constantly 
admitted,  have  partly  contributed  to  the  necessity  for  more 

* Evidence  of  Mr.  Kaye,  First  Report,  vol.if.  p.  330  : Mr.  Thorp,  vol.  ii. 
p.  332;  Mr.  Corbet,  vol.  ii.  p.  321.  These  witnesses  concur  in  opinion, 
that  the  money  that  would  be  required,  for  a party-wall  might  be  much 
more  advantageously  applied  in  laying  on  pipes  and  other  conveniences  for 
supply  of  water. 
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Objects  to  be 
attained  to  secure 
good  ventilation. 


systematic  ventilation,  while  the  advanced  state  of  medical 
inquiry  has  led  to  a conviction  of  the  vast  evils  consequent 
upon  breathing*  vitiated  air. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  living*  in  such  impure  at- 
mospheres as  generally  surround  the  poor  in  their  habita- 
tions, as  well  as  in  factories  and  workshops,*  induces  con- 
sumption, renders  the  constitution  more  prone  to,  and  less 
able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  diseases  of  various  kinds,  espe- 
cially fever,  and  by  depressing*  the  physical  energies,  causes  a 
resort  to  stimulants,  resulting  in  habits  of  intemperance.  The 
application  of  a sufficient  remedy  for  the  serious  evils  arising 
from  this  cause  in  the  interior  of  houses  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, contribute  largely  to  promote  the  health  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

The  object  in  devising  any  mode  for  the  effectual  ventilation 
of  dwellings,  is  to  be  attained  by  producing  so  gradual  a 
movement  of  the  air,  introduced  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at 
a proper  temperature,  that  while  it  constantly  replaces  the 
vitiated  air,  and  keeps  up  a pure  supply,  its  ingress  shall  be 
imperceptible  to  the  occupants  of  the  apartments.  If  the 
movement  is  too  sluggish,  the  ventilation  is  ineffectual, — if  too 
rapid,  the  current  becomes  perceptible,  and  is  complained  of 
as  offensive,  and  the  further  admission  of  air  is  certainly  pre- 
vented by  closing  the  aperture,  when  within  control  of  the 
inmates.  The  poor,  when  badly  fed  and  clothed,  and  ill- 
supplied  with  firing,  are  particularly  sensitive  to  currents  of 
air  ; and,  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  breathing  an  impure  at- 
mosphere, prefer  the  warmth  of  air  vitiated  by  respiration. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulties  with  which  the 
ventilation  of  private  dwellings  is  surrounded,  a minute  exa- 
mination of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  has  assured  us  that 
no  field  of  improvement  holds  out  a more  promising  result 
than  that  which  may  be  anticipated  in  future  from  the  more 
successful  ventilation,  even  of  the  humblest  dwellings.  The 
progress  of  science  has  explained  its  nature  and  importance. 
Sanatory  measures  for  draining  and  cleansing  will  effect  at 
least  one-half  the  remedy  by  removing  those  impurities  that 
have  hitherto  so  largely  polluted  the  atmosphere  in  towns, 
more  especially  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor.  Less  air  is 
requisite  for  ventilation  in  proportion  to  its  purity,  and,  con- 
sequently the  risk  of  offence  from  currents  must  be  diminished 
where  adequate  ventilation  is  provided. 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  Tovnbee,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  el  sen. : Dr.  Guv 
vol.  i.  p.  95.  ' 
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These  considerations  give  us  great  confidence,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  ventilation  will  he  much  improved  in  proportion 
as  its  nature  and  importance  is  better  known  ; more  especially 
when  plans  lor  warming  and  ventilation  shall  be  minutely 
studied,  and  incorporated  in  original  designs,  instead  of  being 
merely  applied,  as  is  too  often  the  case  at  present,  to  build- 
ings already  constructed  or  designed,  without  reference  to 
this  important  object.  This  is  the  great  and  paramount 
object  that  should  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  architects 
and  builders.*  If  structural  arrangements  are  provided  in 
public  buildings  and  private  dwellings,  ventilation  will  then 
attain  that  facility  and  economy  of  execution  without  which 
its  general  introduction  cannot  be  anticipated  to  the  extent 
that  its  importance  requires.  But  exclusively  of  such  sys- 
tematic improvements  as  may  justly  be  anticipated  in  new 
buildings,  where  this  subject  is  fully  considered,  we  have 
reason  to  look  forward  to  additional  improvement  in  this  de- 
partment. The  very  simple  fact,  that  vitiated  air  always  rises, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  shows  that  if  two  apertures  be 
provided  in  every  apartment,  one  below  and  another  above, 
and  valves  be  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  adjusted  with 
facility  and  accuracy  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  the 
natural  laws  that  regulate  the  movement  of  vitiated  air  will 
induce  a perpetual  change,  and  prevent  that  extreme  con- 
tamination which  is  so  often  observed.  Extended  systematic 
ventilation,  with  all  its  peculiarities  and  powers  of  adaptation, 
can  only  be  obtained  and  is  only  required  in  public  buildings 
or  other  large  establishments ; but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
pointed  out,  that  many  just  objections  to  ventilation,  as  it  is 
at  present  effected,  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  feet  principally 
are  subjected  to  a cold  current,  in  ordinary  apartments,  while 
the  head  may  be  in  a hot  stagnant  atmosphere  loaded  with 
vitiated  air,  and  saturated  with  moisture,  produced  by  the 
breath,  by  combustion  from  lamps  and  candles,  and  from 
other  sources.  A superior  aperture,  and  the  most  moderate 
attention  to  the  point  selected  for  its  introduction,  will  secure 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  without  the  current  being  per- 
ceptible to  the  human  frame,  and  prevent  it  from  attaining 
that  condition  where,  by  long  continuance  in  a heated  atmo- 
sphere, slight  movements  of  air  become  offensive. 

Several  plans  of  a very  simple  kind  have  been  laid  before 
us,  both  for  introducing  fresh  and  removing  the  vitiated  air. 
Mr.  Hosking'l'  and  Mr.  Holme  have  recommended  the  intro- 

* Report  on  Newcastle  ancl  other  Towns,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 

t See  woodcuts,  post  pp.  183,  184. 
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duction  of  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  every  room  to  carry  off 
the  vitiated  air  by  a flue  passing  up  by  the  side  of  the 
chimney.  This  is  the  principle  which  Dr.  Arnott  * considers 
indispensable  for  proper  ventilation.  Mr.  Toynbeef  has  also 
carried  this  principle  into  successful  practice  by  inserting  into 
the  window  plates  of  pierced  zinc  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air. 
A marked  improvement  has  followed  their  introduction,  which 
has  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  benefited 
from  it. 


Want  of  ventila- 
tion in  places  of 
public,  resort. 


Want  of  ventila- 
tion in  schools. 


Unhealthy  sites 
of  schools. 


Although  some  of  the  witnesses  have  urged  upon  us  the 
propriety  of  enforcing  the  introduction  of  a system  of  venti- 
lation in  private  dwellings,  the  general  balance  of  opinion  is 
adverse  to  that  view.  In  this  conclusion  we  concur ; and 
although  attaching  the  utmost  importance  to  the  introduction 
of  some  means  of  purifying  the  air  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor, 
" e cannot  lecommend  the  adoption  of  compulsory  provisions 
lbi  this  pui pose,  which,  even  if  capable  of  enforcement, 
must  lead  to  an  interference  with  the  privacy  of  domestic  life 
most  objectionable.  The  application  of  proper  principles  must 
be  the  result  of  a more  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  individuals. 


Sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  proper 
ventilation  of  places  intended  for  public  resort,  such  as 
churches,  courts  of  justice,  concert  and  assembly  rooms, 
theatres-,  and  places  of  the  like  description  : in  all  cases  where 
houses  or  rooms  are  licensed,  it  may  be  possible  to  make 
proper  ventilation  one  of  the  conditions  in  such  licence. 

In  regard  also  to  schools,  the  greatest  injury  is  experienced 
by  the  young  children,  whose  tender  age  makes  them  espe- 
cially susceptible  ot  injury  from  the  constant  respiration  of  a 
vitiated  atmosphere.  The  facts  disclosed  show  the  extent  of 
inattention  to  this  subject,  especially  among  the  private 
schools  not  connected  with  or  supported  by  funds  raised  by 
any  public  body.  At  the  same  time  they  fully  establish  the 
importance  of  providing  a sufficiency  of  pure  air  for  the  re- 
spiration of  those  children,  who  are  subject,  durum-  the 
remaining  periods  of  the  day,  to  the  depressing  influences  of 
the  vitiated  air  in  their  own  dwellings.! 

These  internal  evils  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  unhealthy 
sties  of  a large  proportion  of  schools,  especially  of  those 
known  under  the  name  of  “ dame  schools.”  Their  sites 
appear  to  be  rarely  chosen  with  proper  regard  to  the  facilities 

* Evidence,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  55.  ’ ~ 

f Evidence,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  70.' 

f Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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for  external  ventilation,  or  reservation  of  space  for  the  recrea-  Regulations f°r 
tion  of  the  scholars.  The  schools  kept  in  private  houses,  lintM™9s- 
however,  exhibit  the  worst  evils  of  this  kind.  They  abound  ^“tulJ‘l_Uun  of 
in  all  large  towns;*  and  are  described  as  frequently  situated 
in  courts  and  dirty  lanes,  and  surrounded  by  and  olten  con- 
taining filth  of  every  description. 

We  have  deemed  it  right  to  draw  especial  attention  to  this 
subject,  which  has  been  forcibly  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commissioners  in  the  course  of  their  recent  investigations  ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  well  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  some  means  should  not  be  adopted  for  placing  the 
ventilation  and  cleansing  of  public  schools,  and  especially 
those  known  by  the  name  of  dame  schools,  under  some  effec- 
tive regulation.  We,  however,  have  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
porting, that  in  schools  under  the  management  of  intelligent 
masters,  a great  anxiety  is  generally  evinced  for  improvement 
in  their  ventilation : and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  receiving  constant  aid  from  the  suggestions  given  by  the 
inspectors  of  schools,  appointed  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  your  Majesty’s  Privy  Council.  From  these  observa- 
tions we  must,  however,  except  the  dame  or  private  schools. 

“ We  therefore  recommend  that  measures  be  adopted  for  Twenty-sixth 

n L.,  . n i-  Jtic  commendation* 

“ promoting  a proper  system  or  ventilation  m all  ecu- 
“ fices  for  public  assemblage  and  resort,  especially 
“ those  for  the  education  of  youth.” 

XXVII. 

XXVII.  But  while  we  hesitate  to  recommend  the  intro- 
duction  of  any  provisions  for  regulating  by  law  the  ventila- 
tion of  private  dwellings  on  the  ground  of  the  objections  that 
may  justly  be  raised  to  the  intrusion  of  public  officers  neces- 
sary for  enforcing  it,  we  feel  that  there  are  some  points  on 
which  the  public  safety  demands  the  exercise  of  a power  on 
the  part  of  a public  authority  to  compel  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  houses  so  as  to  prevent  their  continuance 
in  such  a filthy  and  unwholesome  state  as  to  endangei  the 
health  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smithf  mentions  an  instance  which  has 
come  under  his  notice  in  the  Metropolis,  where  no  less  than  10 
persons  were  lying  ill  of  fever  at  one  time  in  the  same  house. 

It  was  proved  that  fever  had  prevailed  there  for  six  weeks, 
and  had  previously  attacked  other  occupants,  some  of  whom 
had  died.  A provision  has  since  been  introduced  into  the  2 =^^3  Viet. 

* Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. ; Evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Arnott,  First  Report,  vol.i.  p.  52  ; Mr.  Toynbee,  vol.  i.  p.  / 8 ; 

Report  on  Durham,  Second  Report.,  vol.  ii. 

f Evidence,  Fiist  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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Regidatims  for  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  enabling  a magistrate,  on  complaint 
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Provisions  in 
local  Acts. 


Twen  ty-seven  th 
Rccom  mend  alien. 
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of  the  parish  authorities  and  medical  officer,  to  order  the 
whitewashing  and  cleansing  of  houses  when  in  such  a filthy 
condition  as  to  lead  to  the  fear  that  they  are  injurious  to 
health.  This  enactment  is  represented  as  defective  from  the 
want  of  a power  to  recover  the  expenses  from  the  landlord. 
At  present  the  occupiers  only  are  liable,  who  are  frequently 
unable  to  pay  even  this  small  expense. 

The  communication  from  Mr.  Ramsay*  shows  the  extent 
to  which  this  practice  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Metropolis 
of  Scotland.  The  extreme  prevalence  of  epidemic  disorders 
induced  the  police  authorities  to  take  active  measures  to  check 
their  extension  ; and  although  not  vested  with  legal  authority 
to  enter  houses  for  the  purpose,  by  the  judicious  management 
of  their  officers  they  have  contrived,  at  a very  small  expense, 
to  give  the  advantage  of  cleansing  to  a large  number  of  poor, 
who  now  gratefully  acknowledge  the  benefit,  and  readily 
admit  the  servants  of  the  authorities  employed  in  the  work. 
We  believe  that  these  and  other  salutary  powers  were  first 
exercised  during  the  visitation  of  the  cholera  in  the  year  1832. 

Similar  powers  were  exercised  at  the  same  period  in 
England  with  equally  beneficial  results.  A temporary  Act  of 
Parliament  empowered  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
issue  rules  for  enforcing  sufficient  cleanliness  in  the  interior  as 
well  as  the  exterior  of  dwellings.  Since  this  Act  expired,  no 
general  laws  have  been  in  force  for  such  purpose,  and  we 
believe  that  there  is  now  no  Act  except  that  above  adverted 
to,  for  regulating  the  police  courts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
local  Act  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  con- 
taining any  similar  provisions.  We  have  received  ample  tes- 
timony that  such  a power  is  much  needed. 

The  clause  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  does  not  autho- 
rize the  interference  ot  the  parish  authorities  until  after  the 
lapse  ot  seven  days.  During  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic 
disorder  we  apprehend  that  diseases  may  be  most  extensively 
spread  in  this  time,  and  we  have  therefore  proposed  that  the 
period  be  more  limited. 

“ On  these  grounds  we  recommend  that,  on  complaint 
“ of  the  parish  medical  or  other  authorized  officer, 
“ tllat  anY  house  or  premises  are  in  such  a filthy  and 
“ unwholesome  state  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
“ public,  and  an  infectious  disorder  exists  therein,  the 
“ local  administrative  body  have  power  to  require  the 


* First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S3. 
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lodging-houses. 


“ landlord  to  cleanse  it  properly,  without  delay  ; Regulahomfor 
“ and  in  case  of  his  neglect,  or  inability,  to  do  so  by 

“ its  own  officers,  and  recover  the  expense  from  the  ’ 

“ landlord.” 

xxvm. 

XXVIII.  The  absence  of  all  provisions  for  the  proper  re-  Regulations  for 
gulation  of  common  lodging-houses  has  been  a most  frequent 
subject  of  complaint  in  the  several  towns  visited.  They  are 
represented  invariably  to  be  the  places  where  many  infectious 
disorders  originate,  and  whence  they  are  spread  over  the  whole 
country  by  the  numerous  vagrants  there  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  infection.  No  provision  is  ever  made  for  their  ventilation, 
and  the  evils  arising  from  its  absence  are  largely  increased  by 
the  numbers  nightly  crowded  together,  in  spaces  quite  incom- 
patible with  decency,  or  with  the  maintenance  of  a healthy 
atmosphere.  There  are,  however,  many  places  occupied  as 
lodging-houses,  which  from  their  confined  situation  are  quite 
incapable  of  any  ventilation,  and  are  in  other  respects  totally 
unfit  for  the  abode  of  man.* 

Instances  occur  frequently  where  the  beds  are  placed  in 
tiers  one  above  the  other.  Dr.  Howard,  who  has  had  great 
experience  from  his  connexion  with  the  fever  wrards  of  the 
hospital  at  Manchester,  states  that  he  considers  the  lodging- 
houses  as  the  most  frequent  source  of  infectious  fevers  in 
Manchester,  and  he  ascribes  the  permanence  of  the  infection 
to  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  beds,  which  are  rarely  puri- 
fied, even  after  having  been  occupied  by  patients  suffering 
from  fever. 

No  regulations  exist  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  a patient 
attacked  with  fever,  and  no  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  infection.  A lamentable  proof  of  the  fre- 
quency and  rapid  spread  of  such  disorders,  in  the  absence  of 
all  provisions  for  their  prevention,  is  given  in  the  Report  on 
Manchester,  t 

Although  no  provisions  have  yet  been  made  by  law,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses  in  any 
part  of  England  and  Wales,  such  powers  have  been  granted 
for  some  places  in  Scotland,  where  they  have  been  exercised 
with  great  advantage.  The  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the 
borough  of  Calton,  which  forms  part  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
have  power  to  license  all  the  lodging-houses,  and  to  issue 
regulations  for  their  proper  management. | Under  these  pro- 


* Report  by  Ur.  Duncan  on  Liverpool,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  155  ; on 
Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 

f Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 

J Supplement  to  this  Report,  p.  192. 
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Iie^Lodg7/n/°r  v*si°ns  they  place  a limit  on  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
Homes.  accommodated  in  each  house  licensed,  they  require  that  the 
house  shall  be  whitewashed  periodically,  and  that  in  other 
respects  due  attention  shall  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  above 
all,  that  immediate  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  case  of  sickness.  CJnder  these  regulations  many  ill- 
conducted  lodging-houses,  the  common  resort  of  the  infamous 
ol  both  sexes,  have  been  suppressed,  while  those  now  re- 
maining, being  licensed,  are  under  the  more  direct  control  of 
the  Commissioners. 


Twenty  ■ eighth 
Recommendation. 


XXIX. 

A ppoiutmeut  of 
Medical  Officer 
ol  inquiry. 


“ .For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  Magistrates  have 
“ power  to  license  and  to  issue  rules,  to  be  approved 
“ °f  hy  the  Crown,  for  the  regulation  of  lodging- 
“ houses  for  the  reception  of  vagrants,  trampers,  and 
“ other  such  wayfarers.” 

XXIX.  The  most  eminent  medical  witnesses  concur  in 
declaring,  that  it  is  by  the  careful  observation  of  the  causes 
ol  disease  and  mortality  operating  upon  large  classes  of  the 
community,  that  the  mode  and  extent  of  their  operation  may 
be  ascci  tained,  and  the  power  ol  diminishing  and  preventin°- 
them  be  acquired.  For  this  purpose  the  appointment  of  an 
officer,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  direct  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  such  causes,  would  in  our  opinion  be  a public 
benefit,  more  especially  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  making  investigations  into 
matters  affecting  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  district  under 
his  charge. 


Twenty  ninth 
Recommendation. 


XXX. 


“ We  therefore  recommend  that  the  local  administrative 
“ body  bave  power  to  appoint,  subject  to  the  ap- 
“ Proval  the  Crown,  a medical  officer  properly 
“ quabficd  to  inspect  and  report  periodically  upon 
the  sanatory  condition  of  the  town  or  district,  to 
“ ascertain  the  true  causes  of  disease  and  death 
“ more  especially  of  epidemics,  increasing  the  rates  of 
“ mortahly,  and  the  circumstances  which  originate 
and  maintain  such  diseases,  and  injuriously  affect 
the  public  health  ol  such  town  or  populous  district.” 


T he  advantage  of 
establishing 
public  walks. 


XXX.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  into  the  sanatory 
state  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts,  where  a hi«di  rate 
of- mortality  and  much  disease  is  prevalent,  we  have  noticed 
the  general  want  of  any  public  walks,  which  might  enable 
the  middle  and  poorer  classes  to  have  the  advantage  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise  in  their  occasional  hours  of  leisure.  With 
regard  to  all  open  spaces,  especially  well-ordered  squares 
ornamented  by  trees  or  gardens,  which  already  exist  in  the 
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Metropolis  and  large  towns,  we  strongly  recommend  their  I’MicJlafka. 
preservation  from  any  encroachment  hy  public  or  private 
buildings.  Although  not  open  to  the  public,  they  contribute 
largely  to  the  general  salubrity  of  a town  ; and  it  has  too 
commonly  happened  that,  as  population  has  increased,  almost 
every  open  space  has  been  enclosed  ; thus  at  the  same  time 
excluding  the  people  from  their  former  places  of  exercise  and 
recreation,  and  preventing  that  ventilation  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  preserved. 

We  have  found  this  state  of  things  very  generally  lamented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  and  a very  prevalent  desire 
existing  in  many  of  them,  and  shared  by  benovelent  persons 
of  the  more  opulent  classes  elsewhere,  to  repair  this  deficiency. 

The  great  towns  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 

Leeds,  and  very  many  others,  have  at  present  no  public 
walks.  Shrewsbury,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Derby,  and  a 
few  more  possess  them. 

The  Metropolis,  except  at  the  west  and  north-west,  where 
the  different  parks  minister  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  people,  have  no  public  walks,  though  the 
Victoria  Park,  now  in  progress,  will  supply  this  want  to- 
wards the  east. 

The  large  population  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  to  the 
south  of  the  Thames,  are  yet  without  such  a source  of  en- 
joyment and  salubrity. 

This  subject  was  considered  by  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1833,  who  strongly  recommenced 
steps  should  be  taken  to  supply  the  want.  In  1840  the  sum 
of  10,000/.  was  voted  by  Parliament  to  assist  local  efforts  lor 
this  purpose  in  provincial  towns;  and  a few  places  have  had 
grants  from  that  sum  for  this  purpose. 

In  any  attempt  to  carry  out  these  objects  we  do  not  an- 
ticipate so  much  difficulty  as  has  by  many  been  apprehended. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a common  or  waste  lands 
in  the  vicinity,  which,  by  an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  proper 
compensation  given,  might  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose.  The  formation  of  a public  walk  would,  in  such 
case,  at  the  same  time  minister  to  the  comfort  and  improve 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  by  a proper  drainage  of  the 
lands  in  their  vicinity.  In  many  cases,  local  exertion  and 
munificence  would  accomplish  the  object,  if  some  moderate 
assistance  was  given. 

“We  therefore  recommend  that,  for  the  purpose  of  Fe™;^tiu  „ 
“ aiding  the  establishment  of  public  walks,  in  addition 
“ to  the  legal  facilities  adverted  to,  the  local  adminis- 
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“ trative  body  be  empowered  to  raise  the  necessary 
“ funds  for  the  management  and  care  of  the  walks 
“ when  established.” 

Among*  other  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere 
in  towns,  our  attention  was  called  to  that  arising  from  the 
practice  of  interring*  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  densely  popu- 
lated districts  ; but  as  the  whole  question  of  interments  in 
towns  was  under  separate  investigation  at  the  period  of  the 
appointment  of  this  Commission,  and  was  not  referred  to  us, 
we  have  not  entered  into  any  special  inquiry  on  this  subject. 
Instances,  however,  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  great  evils  arising  from  the  con  • 
dition  of  the  grave-yards  in  several  large  towns,  and  we 
deem  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence  of  such  com- 
plaints.* 


Although  our  preceding  observations  and  recommendations 
apply  equally  to  the  Metropolis  and  other  places,  we  think  it 
desirable  to  make  some  remarks  on  those  distinctions  that 
exist  between  the  local  laws  generally  in  operation  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  those  that  are  in  force  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  districts  of  the  Metropolis  inhabited  by  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  community,  have  received  more  attention  in 
regard  to  regulations  for  promoting*  the  health  and  comfort 
ot  the  inhabitants  than  any  of  the  provincial  towns  examined. 
This  excellence  only  marks  more  strongly  the  contrast  with 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  districts ; many  of  them  are  quite 
unprovided  with  sewers  and  drains,  the  supplies  of  water  are 
scanty  and  ill-distributed,  and  the  duties  of  the  scavenger  are 
in  general  greatly  neglected. 

This  contrast  is  attested  in  a striking  manner  by  the 
annual  returns  ot  mortality  for  different  large  districts, 
showing  a number  of  deaths  equal  to  3 * 5,  3 • 3,  and  3 * 2 per 
cent,  in  the  population  of  the  poor  and  comparatively  neg- 
lected districts  of  St.  Andrew  Holborn,  Mile  End  New  Town 
Whitechapel,  and  St.  Luke’s  City  Road  ; while  in  the  more 
improved  and  richer  districts  (he  mortality  scarcely  exceeds 
one-half  of  that  rate.f 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  the  rate  of  mortality  ex- 
hibited in  the  unhealthy  London  districts  enumerated,  exceeds 
or  equals  in  amount  that  of  the  worst  and  most  neglected  of 


* South  Shields,  Sunderland,  Coventry,  Ashton-umler-Lyne,  Chester 
York. 

f Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General. 
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the  great  provincial  towns  ;*  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
the  mass  of  suffering  hears  a similar  proportion.  We  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  Meti  opolitan 
districts  enumerated  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  prov incial 
towns  referred  to. 

The  system  which  we  have  found  almost  universal  in  the 
provincial  towns,  of  combining  under  one  management  the 
duties  of  sewering,  paving,  and  cleansing,  that  is,  the  union  of 
the  surface  cleansing  and  drainag'e,  with  the  underground 
drainage,  does  not  obtain  in  the  Metropolis.  These  duties, 
which  cannot  be  severed  with  convenience  to  their  econo- 
mical execution,  are  here  placed  under  the  management  of 
distinct  bodies,  except  in  two  districts  only,  viz.,  one  within 
the  municipal  boundary  of  the  corporation  of  London,  and 
the  other  a narrow  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  a Local  Act  for  the  Drainage  and 
Paving  of  the  Regent’s  Park  and  Regent  Street.  Of  these 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak  more  in  detail. 

The  drainage  of  the  remainder  of  the  Metropolis  is  placed 
under  the  control  of  five  different  bodies  of  Commissioners  of 
Sewers.  The  country  to  the  north  of  the  Thames  is  divided 
into  four  districts,- — the  Westminster,  the  Holborn  and  Fins- 
bury, the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  the  Poplar  Marsh  division ; 
the  district  to  the  south  of  the  river  is  under  the  management 
of  one  body  only.  These  districts  contain  upwards  of  2,000,000 
of  persons,  j- 

Commissions  for  these  districts  are  issued  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  general  provisions  of 
which  were  previously  described.  Although  they  were  ap- 
plied at  a very  early  period  to  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of 
London, J they  do  not  appear  to  be  conveniently  adapted,  or  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  more  intricate  drainage  of  towns, 
where  attention  is  requisite,  not  only  for  the  discharge  of  the 
superfluous  waters  from  the  high  as  well  as  from  the  low 
o-rounds,  but  for  the  removal  of  all  refuse  matter,  capable  of 
being  carried  off  by  water.  This  inconvenience  seems  to 
have  been  felt  as  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  an  Acl§ 
was  passed  to  remove  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised  as  to 
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* In  Liverpool  the  annual  mortality  is  3 -5  per  cent. ; in  Manchester  3 • 2 
per  cent. ; and  in  Bristol  3-l  per  cent. 

f See  the  map  accompanying  this  Report.  ...  . 

+ The  earliest  Commission  for  the  Westminster  district  is  dated  in  die 
year  1659,  for  Holborn  and  Finsbury  1083,  and  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
16S6.  For  the  Surrey  and  Kent  division  the  first  Commission  bears  date 
in  the  23rd  year  of  Edw.  I.  (1295.) 

§ James  1.  c.  14. 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  over  such  sewers.  This 
statute  declares  that  “all  sewers,  &c.,  within  the  limits  of 
two  miles  from  the  city  of  London,  whose  waters  have  their 
course  and  fall  into  the  river  of  Thames,  shall  he  as  fully 
subject  to  the  Commissions  of  Sewers  as  if  the  same  places 
had  been  specially  named  in  the  statute  of  sewers,  and  that 
therein  the  waters  had  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  therein  free 
passage  with  boats  and  barges  to  the  sea  had  been  heretofore 
used.”  This  statute  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  power  of 
the  Commissioners  over  the  existin'*:  sewers  within  the  two 
miles ; but  it  conferred  no  fresh  power  to  construct  new 
sewers.  At  a subsequent  period,  doubts  appear  to  have  been 
renewed  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners 
over  new  sewers,  and  to  have  caused  the  insertion  of  a clause 
in  a statute  passed  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary.  This  Act,  introduced  in  consequence  of  some 
doubt  whether  such  new  sewers  were  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  laws  of  sewers,  after  reciting  that  many  new  sewers  had 
been  made,  which  were  much  neglected,  and  had  become 
noisome  to  the  inhabitants,  enacted,  that  all  new  sewers  made 
since  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners. 

Since  this  period,  no  general  Act  increasing  the  powers  of 
any  Commissioners  having  jurisdiction  in  the  Metropolis  ap- 
pears to  have  been  passed,  and  doubts,  as  to  the  powers  to 
construct  new  sewers,  are  still  maintained  in  some  of  the 
districts.  A clause,  s.  61,  in  the  Act  of  3 and  4 Will,  IV., 
c.  22,  a statute  for  amending  the  laws  relating  to  sewers, 
expressly  excludes  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  from  the 
operation  of  its  provisions,  many  of  which  might  have  been 
most  beneficially  applied  in  aid  of  the  existing  defective  laws. 
The  several  statutes  that  have  been  passed,  and  the  legal  de- 
cisions that  have  from  time  to  time  taken  place  upon  their 
construction,  seem  to  have  placed  beyond  doubt  the  question 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  over  all  existing 
sewers,  if  their  maintenance  be  for  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce, or  the  benefit  of  society  at  large. 

Several  local  Acts,  relating  to  districts  in  the  Metropolis, 
have  been  passed  to  amend  and  enlarge  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII. ; but  two  important  districts, 
the  Westminster*  and  Tower  Hamlets,  are  still  without  any 
additional  powers  enabling  the  Commisioners  to  build  new 

* The  local  Acts  that  have  been  passed  for  this  division  arc  47  Geo. 
111.  c.  7,  52  Geo.  111.  c.  tiS,  and  4 & 5 Wm.  IV.  c.  DC.  None  of  them 
contain  sufficient  authority  to  make  new  sewers. 
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i c ,•  .,i  i Kent  divisions. 

but  their  provisions  are  more  detective,  with  regard 


sewers.  In  these  districts  opposite  constructions  have  been  1 -owsfor 

put  upon  the  law,  the  Commissioners  in  the  former  district 
holding  that  it  does  not  empower  them  to  make  new  sewers,  Metropolis, 
while  in  the  latter,  the  law  is  so  interpreted,  that  a consider- 
able extent  of  new  works  has  been  executed  within  the  last  few 
years.  We  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  these  various  views  ; but  it  is  obvious  that  laws  capable 
of  such  opposite  interpretations  require  immediate  amendment. 

The  Poplar  district  of  sewers  is  also  without  any  local  Act ; Marsh 

but,  being  almost  exclusively  a marsh  district,  it  comes  within 
that  description  of  low  grounds  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
statute  of  sewers  to  defend  from  “outrageous  springs.”  The 
works,  chiefly  river  walls,  are,  for  the  most  part,  executed  by 
the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands.  Buildings  are,  however, 
gradually  increasing  in  this  district,  and  already  require  further 
legislative  provision  for  their  drainage. 

The  local  Acts  for  the  city  of  London,  for  the  Ilolborn  and  hoc,a  Acts,  for 

J ’ _ _ the  city  of 

Finsbury,  and  the  Surrey  and  Kent  divisions,  all  contain  London, Hoiborn, 
J , r*>  • r , i /'  and  Finsbury, 

powers  more 
sewers 

to  the  minor  drainage,  than  many  of  the  local  Acts  now  in 
force  for  drainage  in  the  provincial  towns.  They  do  not  con- 
template the  proper  combination  of  a system  of  house  and 
main  drainage,  and  the  necessity  of  a supply  of  water  for  their 
efficient  action,  and  they  contain  no  powers  to  compel  the 
owners  of  houses  to  construct  branch  drains  in  connexion 
with  the  sewers.  This  is  a deficiency  that  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  Metropolis  ; and  it  appears  in  evidence,  that  even  where 
new  sewers  have  been  constructed,  a large  proportion  of  the 
houses  are  still  without  drains,  while  in  some  districts  the 
owners  of  houses  have,  until  lately,  been  forbidden  from  al- 
lowing the  waste  from  privies  to  flow  into  the  sewers.  The 
old  drains  and  cesspools  still  remain  frequently  below  the 
levels  of  the  sewers,  and  are  liable  to  become  as  fruitful  a 
source  of  inconvenience  and  disease  as  ever.  Nor  have  the 
Commissioners  any  power  to  prevent  cesspools  being  sunk 
below  tlie  levels  of  the  sewers. 

This  neglect  to  make  drains  into  new  sewers  is  attributed  F.xpnnsue  and 

® prohibitive  r«*gu* 

by  the  witnesses,  partly  to  the  expense  rendered  necessary  by  unions, 
the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  relating  to  the  size  of 
the  drains  and  mode  of  construction,  and  partly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  of  charging  the  whole  cost  on  the  present 
owner,  however  short  his  interest  in  the  property  may  be. 

The  system  of  charging  for  the  cost  of  new  sewers  tends 
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further  to  prohibit  their  use.  In  the  older  portions  of  the 
town  they  are  usually  made,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the 
general  expense  of  the  district ; and  for  these  expenses,  and 
the  cost  of  their  repairs,  all  property  within  the  level  is  taxed, 
whether  receiving  any  direct  benefit  or  not.  But  the  owner 
of  any  house,  who  wishes  to  carry  a drain  into  them,  is  re- 
quired, besides  paying  the  cost  of  the  drain,  often  unneces- 
sarily large  and  expensive,  to  pay  a proportion  of  the  expense 
of  the  sewer,  according  to  the  frontage  of  his  house,  a mode 
ot  charging  the  cost  bearing  very  unequally  upon  different 
descriptions  of  property,  especially  upon  houses  at  the  corners 
of  streets.  An  additional  inducement  is  thus  held  out  for  a 
refusal  to  use  the  sewer,  as,  by  abstaining  from  its  use,  these 
heavy  charges  are  not  incurred.  The  hardship  which  we  have 
previously  mentioned  as  arising  at  Manchester  and  other 
places,  from  the  power  given  to  the  authorities  to  recover  the 
expenses  of  such  work  immediately,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Metropolis.  This  defect  has  been  partially  remedied  by  the  Act 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  for  amending  the  laws  for 
regulating  the  buildings  of  the  Metropolis.*  That  Act  requires 
proper  drains  to  be  made  previous  to  the  erection  of  any  new 
house;  but  its  effect  is  prospective.  The  object  of  the  Act  has  ne- 
cessarily limited  its  operation  to  the  construction  of  house-drains, 
and  no  provisions  are  inserted  for  the  building  of  sewers,  while 
the  frequent  absence  of  these  means  of  removing  refuse  from 
houses  rendered  it  impossible  to  enact  that  cesspools  should  be 
forbidden.  In  the  Metropolis,  as  elsewhere,  the  more  general 
introduction  of  a system  of  sewers  and  drains  will  afford  the 
opportunity  of  prohibiting  these  different  sources  of  nuisance 
and  disease.  The  evidence  laid  before  us  has  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  principles,  which  we  have  recom- 
mended as  applicable  to  the  provincial  towns,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  sewers  and  drains,  and  the  mode  of  charsrina: 
the  expenses,  are  capable  of  being,  and  might  be,  advan- 
tageously adapted  to  the  Metropolis. 

But  whether  the  execution  of  these  works  be  still  intrusted 
to  the  existing  bodies,  or  any  new  establishment  be  formed,  it 
is  necessary  that  before  any  new  powers  be  given  due  security 
be  afforded  to  the  public,  that  officers  should  be  appointed 
possessing  the  necessary  scientific  attainments,  and  otherwise 
properly  qualified  for  their  duties,  and  that  the  works  should 
be  executed  under  fewer  restrictive  regulations,  and  upon 


* 7 & 8 Vic.  c.  84,  s.  51. 
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such  principles  of  construction  as  the  existing*  state  of  science  Laws  for 
points  out  as  the  most  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  • 

effective  and  economical.  Metropolis. 

Various  examples  have  been  presented  to  us  in  evidence  Tnn„nt,  7 „ 

1 * inconvenience  of 

to  which  we  refer,  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  drainage  ,he  m,merous 
, ° ° attendance  at 

under  the  system  at  present  in  operation  in  the  Metropolis,  meetings. 

The  large  number  of  persons  now  appointed  in  the  commis- 
sions render  it  almost  impossible  to  insure  that  they  shall  all 
be  such  “ indifferent  ” persons  * as  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
requires.  The  names  of  more  than  700  persons  are  now 

comprised  in  the  several  commissions  of  sewers.  Of  this 

number  less  than  one-half  have  qualified  ; but  the  number  is 
still  unnecessarily  large,  and  is  represented  as  being  the  fre- 
quent cause  of  obstruction  to  business. f In  the  Westminster 
division  the  average  attendance  is  stated  to  be  about  30, 
although  150  commissioners  are  regularly  summoned ; the 
number  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Surrey  and  Kent  district, 
and  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  it  is  about  40.J 

We  have  stated  that  the  Metropolis  is  sub-divided  into  obstacles  to 
several  districts,  for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  That  portion  created  by  the 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  calls  for  little  further  thenaturaUreas. 

notice  ; it  appears  to  comprise  the  entire  natural  area  for  The  Surrey  and 

drainage,  and,  although  the  features  of  the  country  present  ven 
some  difficulties,  the  extent  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
commission  gives  the  proper  command  over  the  natural  outlet 
for  the  waters,  without  interruption  from  any  other  juris- 
diction. The  limits  of  the  commission  extend  from  East 
Moulsey  to  Ravensbourne ; but  jurisdiction  is  rarely  exer- 
cised in  any  parts  higher  up  the  river  than  Battersea.  Thus 
the  towns  of  Kingston  and  Richmond,  and  the  populous 
parishes  of  Putney  and  other  places,  derive  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  this  commission. § 

In  the  Westminster  district,  where  the  commission  extends  TheWestminster. 
from  the  boundary  of  the  city,  as  far  up  the  Thames  as 
Hampton,  active  jurisdiction  is  exercised  only  within  the 
narrower  limits,  bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  stream  that 
divides  Chelsea  from  Fulham. ||  These  were  the  limits  fixed 
in  an  Act  passed  in  the  47th  year  of  Geo.  III.,  extending  the 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  Leslie,  Second  Report,  vol.i. 
t Evidence  of  Mr.  Hertslet,  First  Report,  Q.  2304,  et  sea.  Mr.  Leslie 
Q.  2801,  2810,2811.  Fo.  ed. 

+ As  to  the  charge  entailed  upon  the  rates  by  these  attendances,  see  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Leslie,  First  Report,  Q.  2835-43  ; of  Col.  Castle  Gant, 
i .rat  Report,  Q.  30  15  ; of  Mr.  Daw,  First  Report,  Q.  3177-81.  Fo.  ed. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Drew,  First  Report,  Q.  2670.  Fo.  ed. 

||  Evidence  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  First  Report,  Q.  3984-6,  vol.  ii.  p.  180 
VOL.  I.  K 
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powers  of  the  commissioners  over  the  erection  of  all  sewers, 
and  intended  to  authorize  the  building-  of  new  sewers,  but 
for  this  object  its  powers  are  stated  to  be  defective.  The 
districts  of  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Brentford,  are  practically 
not  under  the  management  of  the  cominissionei  s. 

The  drainage  of  two  other  districts  to  the  north  of  the 
Thames  is  seriously  interrupted  by  the  want  of  the  command 
over  the  natural  outlets.  The  Holborn  and  Finsbury  district, 
which  extends  over  much  land  that  is  difficult  ol  drainage, 
requiring  every  assistance  that  engineering  science,  unlettered 
by  the  interference  of  artificial  boundaries,  can  afford,  is  cut 
off  from  the  natural  outlet,  and  is  dependent  for  the  means  of 
discharging  its  waters  upon  three  other  districts— the  city  of 
London,  the  Westminster,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  divisions. 
The  latter  district  is  again  prevented  from  obtaining  the 
natural  outfall  by  the  intervention  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commissioners  for  Poplar  Marsh. 

As  an  instance  of  the  inattention  to  the  necessity  of  making 
the  boundaries  for  drainage  co-extensive  with  the  natural 
area,  we  may  state  that  the  limits  of  the  boundary  between 
the  Westminster  and  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  districts, 
instead  of  being  well  marked  by  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground,  were  found  so  intricate,  that  in  the  year  1815  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  divisions  of  sewers  settled  the  limits 
by  a private  arrangement  independent  of  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.* 

The  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the  enormous  loss  incurred 
by  these  defective  arrangements,  is  fully  detailed  in  the  evi 
deuce  contained  in  the  First  Report.  The  sewers  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  having  been  laid  in  at  levels,  and  of  a capa- 
city insufficient  to  convey  away  the  sulliage  brought  down 
from  the  higher  district,  it  became  necessary  to  lower  and 
enlarge  those  sewers,  at  an  enormous  expenditure.  Large 
sums  have  also  been  expended  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
district,  to  take  advantage  of  this  improvement.  + 

The  existence  of  these  evils  may  in  a great  degree  be  traced 
to  the  absence  of  a proper  survey,  such  aswe  have  previously 
recommended  as  a necessary  preliminary  for  efficient  drainage. 
No  survey  has  yet  been  made  of  the  Metropolis,  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  such  a guide  is  even  especially  essential  in  the  large 
district  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Commissions  of  Sewers.  A new  arrangement  of  the  districts 


* Supplement  to  this  Report,  p.  190. 
t Evidence  of  Mr.  Roe,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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could  not  be  effectually  carried  out  without  that  information, 
which  cun  be  obtained  only  by  such  means. 

Although  some  ol  these  districts  are  very  extensive,  the 
increase  ot  buildings  within  them  has  rendered  their  further 
enlargement  necessary,  and  the  same  evils  that  have  been 
found  to  prevail  in  the  suburban  districts  of  the  provincial 
towns  are  increasing  still  more  rapidly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metropolis. 

We  have  received  numerous  statements  of  such  evils  from 
the  parish  of  Hackney,  where  the  Hackney  Brook,  formerly  a 
Puie  stieam,  has  now  become  a foul  open  sewer.  From  the 
highei  portions  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth  and  the  parish  of 
Noi  wood  similar  complaints  have  reached  us.  In  parts  of 
the  paiish  of  Kensington,  and  in  Battersea,  within  a few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Thames,  the  most  disgraceful  nui- 
sances are  found  from  open  ditches  that  receive  the  drainage 
from  houses.  In  the  crowded  districts  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  within  a very  short  distance  of  London  Bridge, 
numerous  open  sewers  occur.  These  are  evils  of  exactly  the 
same  character  that  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  found  in 
other  towns,  and  capable  ot  remedy  by  the  application  of  the 
same  alterations  in  the  law  that  we  have  previously  recom- 
mended for  other  populous  districts. 

We  have  already  stated  that  in  the  Metropolis  the  paving 
and  draining  the  surface  of  streets  is  placed  under  the 
management  of  distinct  bodies  from  those  which  superintend 
the  underground  drainage,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  city 
ol  London  and  a district  under  commissioners  for  draining 
and  paving  the  Regent’s  Park  and  Regent-street. 

These  combined  duties  are  now  executed  in  the  city  of 
London  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  1 1 th  of 
Geo.  III.,  amended  by  several  subsequent  Acts.  The  powers 
are  vested  in  the  Lord  Mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens,  and 
are  to  be  executed  by  such  persons  as  the  common  council 
shall  appoint ; at  present  they  amount  to  about  90.  The 
Recorder  and  Common  Serjeant  are  made  members  ex  officio. 
The  Act  grants  to  them  the  powers  of  commissioners  of 
sewers,  appointed  under  the  general  law  of  sewers. 

The  other  district  is  now  governed  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  an  Act  of  the  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  100,  consisting 
ol  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury,  and  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  such  other  commis- 
sioners as  shall  be  appointed  by  these  officers.  The  sewers 
under  their  jurisdiction,  after  draining  the  houses  in  the 
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Regent’s  Park,  pass  to  the  southward,  under  Portland  Place 
(the  houses  of  which  street  are  not  drained  by  them) 
commencing  again  at  the  north  end  ot  Regent-stree  > 
the  drainage  of  the  houses  in  that  street,  and  passing  ‘ » 

Pall  Mall  and  Cockspur-street,  finally  deliver  their  con 
into  the  river  at  Scotland-yard.  Some  detached  parts  u 
vicinity  of  Whitehall,  the  property  of  the  Crown,  a.  e a m 
under  the  same  jurisdiction ; but  Portland  Place  and  Pall 
Mall  are  under  separate  jurisdictions;  the  drainage  o 
these  streets  is  subject  to  the  commissioners  ot  the  VVes- 
minster  sewers,  and  the  paving  is  under  the  bodies  mtruslct 

with  that  duty  in  the  respective  parishes.  . , c 

With  these  exceptions  only  the  paving  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Metropolis  is  under  the  management  of  separate  bodies 
of  commissioners,  and  is  split  up  into  no  less  than  84  different 
jurisdictions,  for  the  government  of  which  at  least  1-  ' c h 

of  Parliament  have  been  passed  within  the  present  century  . 
These  Acts  relate  to  many  other  objects  besides  paving,  am 
we  therefore  abstain  from  any  remarks  upon  other  matters 
than  those  immediately  connected  with  sanatory  subjects. 
Many  of  the  districts  are  necessarily  of  very  limited  extent, 
and  have  been  formed  generally  with  regard  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  particular  properties,  for  the  government  of  whici 
separate  local  Acts  have  from  time  to  time  been  obtained. 
The  parish  of  St.  Pancras  presents  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  subdivision  of  jurisdictions,  being  divided 
into  16  different  districts;  the  limits  are  not  co-extensive 
with  any  known  or  acknowledged  boundary  of  a pans  oi 
other  legal  division,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  b\  close 
local  inquiry,  or  by  reference  to  the  maps  required  to  be 
deposited  under  some  of  the  Acts  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 
Scarcely  two  of  the  local  Acts  agree  in  the  mode  of  appointing 
the  commissioners  or  in  the  description  of  qualification  that 
they  are  required  to  possess,  and  they  define  various  offences 
punishable  in  various  ways  ; nor  do  they  fulfil  those  public- 
purposes  which  the  wants  of  a crowded  town  require,  tht 
commissioners  acting  under  them  being  quite  unconnected 
with,  and  having  no  means  ot  co-operating  with,  the  manageis 
of  any  of  the  adjacent  districts.  Some  of  these,  however, 
comprise  a large  area,  as  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  but  the 
preceding  observations  apply  equally  to  them,  so  tar  as 
regards  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their  provisions  and  of 
deficient  powers  of  combination  with  the  adjacent  districts, 
for  objects  equally  important  to  both. 
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But  while  these  numberless  isolated  jurisdictions,  by  the 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  officers  and  establishments,  in- 
crease  the  expense  of  the  works,  for  the  execution  of  which 
the  Commissioners  are  specially  appointed,  they  also  add  to 
the  number  of  officers  to  whom  reference  must  be  made,  pre- 
vious to  the  construction  of  any  building-  or  any  sewer  or 
drain.  The  variety  of  officers  to  be  consulted  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  the  different  rules  in  force  in  the  several  districts, 
has  been  represented  to  us  as  a serious  inconvenience  and 
loss.  The  District  Surveyors,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Paving,  all  to  a certain  degree 
acting  independently  of  each  other,  must  be  referred  to  ; and,  if 
water  or  gas  is  laid  on,  the  servants  of  two  other  independent 
bodies,  both  having  powers  to  interfere  with  the  pavements, 
must  likewise  be  called  into  operation.  The  District  Surveyor 
is  now  required  to  inspect  the  construction  of  drains  of  new 
buildings-  but  he  has  no  power  over  the  main  sewers,  with 
which  those  drains  are  to  be  connected,  nor  can  he  insure  to 
the  builder  of  a house  that  there  shall  be  a sewer  to  carry  off 
the  contents  of  the  drains,  which  are  now  required  to  be 
made.  In  the  same  way,  the  Commissioners  of  Pavement 
drain  the  surface  of  the  street  with  little  or  no  control  over 
the  sewers  into  which  the  water  flows,  and  in  some  districts 
the  gratings  and  the  gully-shoots  are  the  property  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Pavement,  in  others  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers.  One  officer  would  be  capable  of  inspecting  the 
erection  of  buildings,  the  construction  of  the  drains,  both  for 
the  houses  and  the  streets,  and  the  formation  and  manncre- 
inent  of  the  pavements,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  express 
our  opinion  of  the  important  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
the  public  by  a consolidation  of  these  duties  in  each  district 
under  one  officer  and  one  administrative  body.* 

To  remedy  some  of  the  defects  arising  from  the  insufficient 
provisions  of  many  of  these  local  Acts,  a general  Act  (57 
Geo.  III.  c.  29)  was  passed  for  the  Avhole  of  the  Metropolis, 
comprising  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  the  parishes  of  St. 
Pancras  and  St.  Marv-lc-bone.  This  Act  extends  the  powers 
of  any  existing  Commissioners,  and  enables  them  to  pave, 
drain,  and  improve  the  streets  by  widening  them,  and  to 
prevent  nuisances  and  obstructions  therein.  Amono-  other 
useful  powers  conferred  by  this  Act,  the  Commissioners  of 
Paving  are  enabled  to  contribute,  from  the  rates  raised  by 
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* Evidence  of  Mr.  Kelsey,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Foden,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Austin,  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  Mr. 
Butler  Williams,  vol.  ii.  p.  475. 
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them,  towards  the  repair  or  erection  of  sewers.  This  provi- 
sion might  have  been  most  beneficially  applied  m those  dis- 
tricts of  sewers  where  the  Commissioners  are  without  power 
to  raise  money  for  the  construction  of  new  sewers;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  ot  this 

provision.  _ , , 

But  among  the  numerous  functionaries  above  enumerated, 

exercising  a supervision  over  works  ot  construction,  no  joc  y 
of  persons  is  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  securing  a supply 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  mode  ot  supply  in 
Metropolis  is  open  to  the  same  objections  that  we  hav  e pre- 
viously pointed  out  in  other  towns,  while  the  defects  in  the 
system  of  distribution  and  charging  is  frequently  more 
striking.  Although  there  is  no  portion  of  the  town  into 
which  the  mains  and  pipes  of  some  water  companies  are  not 
carried,  yet  we  find  large  numbers  of  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
classes  receive  no  supply.  In  the  district  supplied  by  the 
New  River  Company,  containing  about  900,000  persons, 
about  one-third  are  unsupplied  ; and  in  the  district  ol  the 
Southwark  Company,  30,000  persons  have  no  supply  ; 
although  the  pipes  of  more  than  one  Company  are  carried 
into  some  parts*  A still  greater  proportion  can  obtain  water 
only  from  stand  pipes,  common  to  a large  number  oi  persons, 
and  supplied  only  at  intermittent  periods.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  evils  of  this  system,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  them  to  be  less  injurious  in  London  than  else- 
where. They  are  attributable  to  the  same  causes, — the 
natural  reluctance  of  the  companies  to  supply  the  poor 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  landlord,  and  the  expense 
of  a separate  cistern  or  water-butt  for  each  house  necessarily 
entailed  by  the  system  of  intermittent  supply. 

As  a remedy  for  these  evils,  we  think  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  legislation  above  recommended  for  other  large  towns, 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  Metropolis,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  varied  circumstances  of  the  localities  may  suggest 
in  the  constitution  of  any  administrative  body  for  the  control 


and  direction  oi  local  woiks. 

Our  attention  has  been  especially  called  in  the  Metropolis 
to  the  necessity  of  securing  a liberal  supply  of  pure  water  to 
the  poorer  classes  by  pipes,  and  rendering  them  independent 
of  pumps  and  wells.  The  practice,  hitherto  almost  uni- 
versal, of  retaining  all  refuse  in  cesspools  beneath  houses  has, 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  Mylne,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  113.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Quick,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  115- 
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in  many  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  so  entirely  saturated  the  soil  Laws  for 
with  injurious  matter,  as  to  render  unfit  for  use  the  water  Draina0e> 

. , Di  the 

obtained  from  pumps  and  wells.  To  this  cause  of  injury  may  Metropolis. 
also  be  added  the  pollution  from  the  escape  of  gas  : this  is  contact  ion  of 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  wells;  the  water  fin  pipes  does  yater by soakage 

1 1 1 trom  cesspools 

not  escape  contamination  from  this  cause.  Mr.  Mylne*  and  gas-pipes, 
presents  instances  of  such  evils,  and  gives  an  example  of  the 
number  of  gas-pipes,  belonging  to  competing  companies,  that 
are  frequently  found  traversing  the  same  streets.  He  states 
that  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  in  some  streets  so  completely 
saturated  with  gas,  that  if  the  boxes  of  the  fire-plugs  are 
covered  for  a few  hours,  the  coal-gas  collects  so  abundantly 
within  them,  as  to  ignite  on  the  application  of  a light.  This 
effect  has  been  witnessed  by  members  of  this  Commission. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion  how  far  this  nuisance 
may  be  lessened  by  additional  care  in  forming  the  joints  of  the 
pipes ; but  the  facts  adduced  before  us  appear  to  afford 
reasons  for  consideration  whether  some  means  should  not  be 
adopted  for  regulating  the  number  of  gas-pipes  to  be  laid  in 
any  one  street.  Most  of  the  gas  companies  are  already  liable 
to  be  placed  under  regulations  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
their  supply. ^ In  the  Acts  for  the  establishment  of  gas  as 
well  as  water  companies,  clauses  are  usually  inserted  to  prevent 
the  laying  down  of  gas-pipes  within  four  feet  of  the  water- 
pipes,  and  making  other  provisions  for  security  against  the 
contamination  of  water.  A system  of  constant  supply,  to 
which  we  have  so  frequently  adverted,  by  keeping  the  water- 
pipes  continually  full  would  materially  contribute  to  prevent 
the  indraught  of  the  gas. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  upon  those  points  which  Effect  of  com- 
appear  to  require  especial  notice  in  the  Metropolis,  we  wish  }hew°te?com? 
to  call  attention  to  a memorial  J presented  to  us  on  behalf  of  MetroV'>iishe 
two  out  of  the  three  water  companies  at  present  supplying 
the  district  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  with  water.  The  facts 
disclosed  in  this  document,  which  had  been  partially  stated  to 
us  in  evidence, § present  a forcible  example  of  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  excessive  competition,  and  similar  instances 

* Evidence  of  Mr.  Mylne,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

f In  the  Acts  relating  to  the  seven  Gas  Companies  in  London  we  find 
it  enacted  that  the  stations  and  works  of  the  Company  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
department,  and  that  the  Company  shall  conform  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  consider  necessary  and  proper,  and  shall  direct 
to  be  adopted  for  the  more  effectually  lighting  the  several  parts  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, and  for  securing  a proper  supply  of  gas  for  the  public  lamps,  and 
lor  such  other  purposes  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  seem  meet  and 
proper  for  the  advantage  of  the  public.  Supplement  to  this  Report. 

+ Supplement  to  this  Report,  p.  193. 

• Evidence  of  Mr.  Quick,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 
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may  be  addueed  from  all  the  water  companies  in  the  northern 
part  of  London.*  The  competition  that  occurred  among 
these  companies  in  the  year  1812  and  subsequent  years  having 
reduced  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  ultimately  caused  them  to 
make  an  arrangement  for  the  division  of  the  whole  ot  the  north 
of  London  into  several  districts.  The  reduction  in  the  rates 
charged,  and  the  expense  incurred  for  laying  down  pipes,  ha 
left  the  proprietors  for  several  years  without  a dividend,  and 
without  the  means  of  making  alterations  in  their  works  for 
improving  the  supplies.  Since  that  period,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  by  several  of  the  companies. 

But,  although  the  cessation  of  the  competition  has  enabled 
the  companies  to  effect  such  improvements,  the  dividends  are 
necessarily  sacrificed  for  the  purpose ; neither  do  their  arrange- 
ments to  confine  themselves  within  certain  limits  secure  them 
from  the  risk  of  further  competition.  In  order  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  present  system,  it  would  appear  to  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  Legislature  should  enable  the  water  com- 
panies to  raise  additional  funds  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  their  works,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  protect 
them  from  ruinous  competition ; and,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  it  may  be  fairly  required  that  the  system  ot  supply 
should  be  greatly  improved,  and  a more  regular  and  liberal 
supply  insured  to  the  poorer  classes.  A consolidation  ot  some 
of  the  existing  establishments  leading  generally  to  a diminu- 
tion of  the  cost  of  management,  and  of  works,  would  afford 
large  means  of  economy.  We  entertain  a confident  expecta- 
tion from  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  best  opinions  we 
have  been  enabled  to  consult  upon  this  important  subject, 
that  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  improvement 
developed  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  ample  supplies  ot 
pure  water  may  be  conveyed  to  every  tenement  of  the  poorest 
class  at  low  rates  of  charge,  whilst  a saving  of  existing  ex- 
penses, combined  with  an  amended  system  of  levying  the 
water-rates  will  afford  a good  remunerative  rate  of  profit 
upon  any  additional  capital  that  may  be  required. 

The  principles,  which  we  have  recommended  for  adoption 
for  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the  provincial 
towns,  were  many  years  since  suggested  in  relation  to  the. 
Metropolis.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
inquired  into  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Me- 
tropolis in  the  year  1821,  reported  its  opinion  that  the  system 

* The  companies  supplying  the  north  of  London  are  the  Chelsea,  the 
Grand  Junction,  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Hampstead,  the  New  River,  and 
the  Hast.  London.  Those  on  the  south,  are— the  Southwark,  the  \ auxhall, 
and  the  Lambeth.  See  the  map  accompany  ing  this  Report. 
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of  the  supply  of  water  was  not  subject  to  the  operation  ot  the 
usual  laws  which  govern  supply  and  demand,  and  that  it  -n  {jie 
“ indispensably  required  legislative  regulation.”  We  find  Metropolis. 
that  in  the  same  Session  of  Parliament  a Bill  was  introduced  > Effect  of  cora- 
(we  understand  with  the  concurrence  of  some  ot  the  water  Water  Comjia- 
companies,)  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  lefeiees  11*t s* 
to  decide  any  questions  of  dispute  that  might  arise  between 
the  public  and  the  companies.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  measure  was  not  passed  into  a law  ; we  hope  that 
the  proposal  now  made  on  the  part  of  the  companies  sup- 
plying so  large  a portion  of  the  Metropolis  to  enter  into 
arrangements  to  regulate  the  present  system,  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  an  authority  for  that  purpose.  We  are  con- 
fident that,  by  placing  the  management  of  the  supply  of 
water  under  such  a regulation,  the  greatest  benefit  will  ensue 
both  to  the  public  and  the  companies  themselves,  and  that 
such  an  arrangement  will  afford  the  best  security  against  the 
risk  of  injurious  competition. 

We  have  now  brought  under  review  all  those  points  relat- 
ing to  the  Metropolis  which  appear  to  us  to  require  a distinct 
notice.  Some  of  the  subjects  already  considered  in  the  former 
portion  of  this  Report  are  now  provided  for  in  special  Acts 
relating  to  the  Metropolis.  Provision  has  lately  been  made 
for  the  regulation  of  buildings,  the  width  of  courts  and  alleys, 
the  prevention  of  many  nuisances,  and  the  construction  of 
house-drains  for  all  new  houses.  Further  legislative  enact- 
ments are  required  to  improve  the  laws  relating  to  sewers  and 
the  construction  of  drains  to  existing  houses,  to  combine  the 
duties  of  the  underground  with  the  surface  drainage,  to  im- 
prove the  cleansing  of  small  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  to 
insure  a more  liberal  and  better  distributed  supply  of  water. 


In  submitting  to  your  Majesty  the  measures  we  recommend  General  Condu- 
for  ameliorating  the  physical  condition  of  the  population  inha-  Sl0n* 
biting  large  towns  and  populous  districts  by  improvements  in 
drainage,  cleansing,  ventilation,  and  the  supply  of  water,  we 
must  again  express  our  deep  conviction  of  the  extent,  import- 
ance, and  difficulty  of  the  subject — a conviction  strengthened 
by  the  continuance  of  our  investigations.  The  most  important 
evils  affecting  the  public  health  throughout  England  and 
Wales  are  characterized  by  little  variety,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  degree  of  their  intensity  that  the  towns  exhibit  the  worst 
examples  of  such  evils.  Villages  and  clusters  of  houses  inha- 
bited by  the  poor  are  often  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes  of  disease,  though  their  effect  in  such  situations  may 
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Laws  for  be^  frequently  rendered  comparatively  slight  from  the  more 
DraVinVhe^C'  *ree  c^rc^a^on  °f  ^ie  external  air.  The  vitiation  of  .the 
Metropolis,  atmosphere  from  over-crowding,  and  the  absence  of  proper 
— ventilation  in  individual  apartments  produces  in  the  rural 
districts  the  same  disease  that  arises  from  the  same  causes  in  a 
town  population. 


Though  we  venture  to  consider  that  the  recommendations 
we  now  lay  before  your  Majesty  will,  it  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature,  tend  to  diminish  the  evils  into  which  it  has  been 
our  duty  to  inquire,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  in 
many  cases  a considerable  time  must  elapse  before  permanent 
structural  arrangements  can  be  placed  on  that  footing  which 
their  importance  requires.  Though  those,  who  may  be  spe- 
cially Intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  legislative  powers 
recommended,  will  be  enabled,  by  an  earnest  discharge  ol 
their  duties,  to  accomplish  great  good,  we  still  look  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  for  important  aid  in  the  removal  ol 
those  causes  of  disease  to  which  the  poorer  classes  of  your 
Majesty’s  subjects  are  more  peculiarly  exposed  ; we  do  this 
the  more  confidently  from  the  interest  that  has  been  recently 
manifested  so  generally  on  this  important  subject,  and  from 
the  extent  to  which  causes  affecting  public  health  have  been 
made  known  through  so  many  different  channels,  leading  to 
the  introduction  of  simple,  economical,  and  highly  beneficial 
improvements  even  in  the  humblest  dwellings.  With  such 
co-operation,  we  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  vast  phy- 
sical benefits  will  ensue,  and  that  they  will  be  accompanied 
by  a corresponding  improvement  in  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  large  towns  and  populous 
districts. 

All  which  we  humbly  certify  to  your  Majesty. 


(Signed)  BUCC-LEUCH. 


LINCOLN. 

ROIT.  A.  SLANEY. 

GEORGE  GRAHAM. 

H.  T.  DE  LA  BECHE. 

LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

1).  B.  REID. 

RICH0.  OWEN. 

W.  DENISON,  Capt.  Royal  Eng. 
J.  R.  MARTIN. 

JAMES  SMITH. 

ROB1.  STEPHENSON. 

W.  CUBITT. 


(l.s.) 

(n.s.) 

(L.S.) 
(L.S.) 
(l.s.) 
(l.s.) 
(l.s.) 
(l.s.) 
(l.s  ) 

(l..S.) 

(L.S.) 

(l.s.) 

(l.s.) 


Gwydyr  House , Whitehall / 
February  3rd,  1845. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


James  Aspinall , Esq. 

1.  Are  you  chairman  of  a Committee  appointed  under  the  Liverpool 
Health  of  Town  and  Buildings  Regulation  Act,  passed  in  1842? — 

I am.  . , 

2.  Is  this  Committee  connected  in  any  way  with  other  Boards  of 

improvement,  such  as  the  sewerage  and  scavengering,  or  the  parish 
authorities  ? — No,  it  is  not ; it  is  independent  of  the  Highway  Board 
and  of  the  Parish  Board.  The  Highway  Board  and  the  Sewerage 

Board  are  the  same.  . 

3.  Do  you  consider  that  this  absence  of  connexion  with  Boards  so 

intimately  connected  with  matters  relating  to  health  renders  the  opera- 
tions of  your  Health  Committee  less  effective  than  they  might  other- 
wise be?— I think  not ; I think  they  are  better  separated. 

4.  The  sewerage  and  the  supplies  of  water  and  the  scavengering 
being  so  intimately  connected  with  health,  and  all  those  being  points 
which  must  tend  to  render  the  population  healthy  or  diseased,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  the  measures  are  carried  out,  do  you  think 
that  a Health  Committee,  having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  town,  can  operate  efficiently  without  being  connected  with 
such  Boards? — My  own  private  opinion  is  that  we  are  better  separate, 
because  we  are  differently  constituted.  The  Health  of  Town  Com- 
mittee is  under  the  Corporation,  and  the  Highway  Board  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  are  under  a particular  Act.  The  qualification  is 
totally  different. 

5.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  under  different  au- 
thorities? Would  it  not  be  better  if  they  were  under  one  authority 
under  the  Corporation,  so  that  they  should  be  all  connected  together? 
— I should  think  they  are  better  separated. 

6.  Have  your  Committee  any  authority  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
body  who  manage  the  drainage  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

7.  How  are  you  enabled  to  carry  out  any  recommendation  you  may 
make  with  respect  to  alterations  or  improvements  of  the  drainage,  which 
bears  upon  the  health  of  the  humbler  classes,  if  you  have  no  authority 
upon  that  subject? — We  have  no  power  to  compel  any  drainage  from 
the  humbler  class  of  houses  in  any  Act  we  have. 

8.  Then  your  Committee  has  no  power  to  carry  out  any  altera- 
tion which  they  may  suggest  in  the  drainage? — Certainly  not.  We 
have  the  power  of  compelling  upper  drainage,  by  putting  channels  in 
courts,  but  we  have  no  power  over  the  under-drainage ; that  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Highway  Boards  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

9.  The  powers  under  the  Health  of  Town  Act  apply  chiefiy  to 
buildings,  the  width  of  courts,  the  flagging  and  paving,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  surface? — And  the  channelling  of  the  courts;  every- 
thing relating  to  the  upper-drainage. 
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10.  [t  is  an  open  drainage  ? — It  is. 

11.  Supposing  that  the  cleansing  is  very  defective  in  any  one  of 
those  courts  or  in  any  one  of  those  narrow  places  in  Liverpool,  and 
that  the  Health  of 'low n Committee,  seeing  that  to  be  the  case,  are 
desirous  to  have  it  amended,  have  you  any  authority  to  enforce  yout 
wishes? — Yes,  we  have  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  which  are  not 
in  operation  now,  but  we  are  waiting  for  the  Metropolitan  Act  and 
what  may  appear  from  this  Board,  before  we  carry  those  bye-laws  into 
operation.  We  have  the  power  of  compelling  the  people  to  cleanse 
the  courts  under  a penalty. 

12.  But  you  have  no  power  over  the  Commissioners  for  Cleansing  . 
— No. 

13.  You  have  no  power  of  enforcing  your  wishes  through  them  . 

No;  the  Watch  Board  are  the  scavengers  of  the  town,  which  is  also 
a Board  under  the  Corporation. 

14.  Their  authority  does  not  go  into  the  close  courts  at  all,  does  it? 
—Not  at  all.  There  are  four  Boards,— the  Watch  Board,  which  has 
the  scavengeririg,  and  the  Highway  Board,  which  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sewerage,  and  the  Health  ot  the  Town  is  a different 
Board. 

15.  The  authority  of  the  Scavengering  Board  does  not  go  into  those 
close  courts,  so  that  there  is  no  authority  lor  cleansing  those  close 
courts? — Except  the  bye-laws  we  shall  make. 

16.  And  then  the  cleansing  will  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the 
people  themselves? — Yes. 

17.  You  say  that  you  think  these  various  Boards  had  better  be  sepa- 
rated', because  they  are  differently  constituted.  Supposing  they  were 
not  differently  constituted,  and  that  they  were  so  constituted  as  to  act 
in  combination  together,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  ? 
—My  reason  is  this,  that  the  Highway  Board,  generally  speaking,  is  a 
Board  that  acts  for  years;  the ''Health  of  the  Town  Board  is  elected 
from  the  Corporation,  and  is  liable  to  be  changed  every  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, and  therefore  you  get  new  members  upon  that  Boaid,  and  they 
are  not  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  operations  under  the  Act,  as 
a Board  that  has  been  constituted  for  years,  such  as  the  Highway 
Board. 

18.  The  question  is  not  whether  they  should  be  put  under  the  Cor- 
poration, but  whether,  if  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  they  should  act 
in  combination,  it  would  not  be  better  than  to  have  several  Boards  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  health,  all  acting  distinctly,  without  com- 
bination ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  1 am  a member  of  all  the 
Boards  myself,  and  therefore  I know  how  they  do  act.  1 have  been  a 
member  of  the  Highway  Board  for  12  years.  The  operations  are  so 
totally  different  that  lam  hardly  prepared  to  give  an  answer,  but  I think 
there  is  so  much  to  do  by  each  Board  that  it  would  be  too  much  for 
one  Board  to  do. 

19.  Then  the  Health  of  Town  Committee,  in  endeavouring  to  carry 
out  their  benevolent  wishes  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
various  districts,  put  forth  certain  recommendations,  but  you  have  no 
power  to  carry  them  out.  The  Sewerage  Board  and  the  Cleansing 
Board  may  or  may  not  follow  your  recommendations,  so  that  you  have 
not  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  enforce  that  which  you  recommend? 
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— No,  the  town  is  not  sufficiently  sewered  now,  and  we  have  not  funds 
to  carry  it  out.  The  expense  of  cleansing  the  town  properly  would  be 
enormous,  and  how  it  could  be  carried  out  I do  not  see. 

20.  Was  this  Improvement  Act  obtained  in  consequence  oi  some 
facts  elicited  on  the  reports  of  your  surveyors  on  the  state  of  the  town . 
— Yes,  it  was. 

21.  What  amount  of  population  was  found  to  reside  in  cellars  situated 
in  courts,  and  in  cellars  situated  in  streets  ? — I should  say  about  50  to 
55,000  altogether;  there  were  about  21  or  22,000  in  courts  ; but  it 
must  be  observed  that  although  that  number  reside  in  cellars,  in  courts, 
yet,  there  are  only  1252  cellars,  containing  about  5000  souls,  which  are 
let  independently  of  the  houses  according  to  the  returns  of  the  surveyors 
for  the  north  and  south  district. 

22.  How  many  in  ceilars  in  streets  ? — I should  say  about  the  same 
number. 

23.  Altogether  about  45,000  residing  in  cellars? — Yes. 

24.  Was  there  found  to  be  a considerable  part  ot  the  population  in 
courts  and  alleys? — Yes,  a considerable  part . 

25.  Then,  in  fact,  it  was  ascertained  by  survey  that  nine-twentieths, 
or  nearly  one-half,  of  the  population  of  the  parish  ot  Liverpool  reside 
in  courts  and  cellars? — In  the  parish  ot  Liverpool,  idle  Municipal 
Reform  Act  brought  other  districts  into  the  borough  of  Liverpool. 

26.  The  Corporation  considered  that  this  was  so  detrimental  to  pub- 
lic health  that  they  applied  for  the  Act  referred  to  for  the  purpose  ol 
abating  that  evil  ? — They  did. 

27.  What  powers  are  given  in  the  Act  for  improving  the  health  of  the 
town  by  diminishing  the  number  of  cellar  dwellings  ? — There  is  a clause 
that  the  cellar  dwellings  shall  be  a certain  height  from  the  ground,  'and 
that  they  shall  consist  of  a certain  number  of  square  feet,  and  that  they 
shall  be  seven  or  eight  feet  high. 

2S.  The  clause  which  applies  to  this  subject  is  the  1 lth  clause  ? — 
It  is. 

(The  same  was  read  as  follows  : — ) 

“ And  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  First  day  of  July,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  let  sepa- 
rately, except  as  a warehouse  or  storehouse,  or  to  suffer  to  be  occupied,  as  a 
dwelling  place,  any  cellar  or  room  under  any  other  house  whatsoever,  which 
cellar  or  room  shall  be  less  in  height  from  the  lloor  to  the  ceiling  than 
seven  feet,  or  which  shall  be  less  than  one-third  of  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  street  adjoining  the  same,  or  otherwise  shall  not  have  two  feet, 
at  least,  of  its  height  from  the  lloor  to  the  ceiling  above  the  said  level,  with 
an  open  area  of  two  feet  wide  from  the  level  of  the  floor  of  such  cellar  or 
room  up  to  the  level  of  the  said  street,  or  which  shall  not  have  attached 
thereto  the  use  of  a privy  and  an  ash  pit,  according  to  the  enactment  herein 
contained,  or  which  shalL  not  also  have  a window  of  not  less  than  three  feet 
square,  or  otherwise  of  an  area  of  not  less  than  nine  feet  clear  of  the  sash 
frame,  and  a fire-place  with  a chimney  or  Hue,  or  being  an  inner  or  back 
cellar  let  or  occupied  along  with  a front  cellar,  as  part  of  the  same  letting 
or  occupation,  shall  not  have  a ventilating  chimney,  unless  such  inner  or 
back  cellar,  shall  be  part  of  a house  built  before  the  commencement  of  this 
Act.  ” 

29.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
will  be  removed  from  cellars  in  compliance  with  the  Act? — I think 
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about  5000  or  6000  in  courts.  I should  say  that  almost  all  would  be 
removed  in  compliance  with  this  Act. 

30.  You  issued  a notice  for  their  removal?— We  issued  a notice  for 
the  1st  of  May  this  year.  There  was  a notice  given  that  they  were  all 
to  leave  before  the  1st  of  May,  and  we  found  there  were  so  few  that 
would  comply  with  the  Act  that  we  w'ere  obliged  to  extend  it  to  the 
1st  of  July.  What  we  are  to  do  with  those  poor  creatures  when  we 
turn  them  out,  or  where  we  are  to  place  them,  I do  not  know.  We 
find  it  very  difficult  to  remedy  the  evil. 

31.  Have  the  public  authorities,  or  any  associations  of  private 
persons,  made  arrangements  for  accommodating  so  large  a number  of 
persons  on  their  removal  ? — Certainly  not. 

32.  Is  this  clause  of  the  Act  compulsory  ? — Yes. 

33.  So  that  it  you  do  not  obey  the  Act  you  may  be  prosecuted  ? — 
We  may,  if  we  do  not  carry  out  the  Act.  A great  number  of  those 
cellars  are  under  the  Corporation  leases,  and  therefore,  we  are  just  as 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  as  the  landlord. 

34.  So  that,  in  fact,  you  are  bound  to  expel  23,000  persons  in  cellars, 
out  ot  courts,  from  their  dwellings  on  a given  day  without  having  pro- 
vided means  of  accommodation  for  them  ? — Certainly. 

35.  What  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  a step  ? — I am  not 
aware.  I should  say  that  a great  number  of  those  unfortunate  wretches 
would  have  to  be  provided  for  by  the  parish. 

36.  Many  would  go  into  houses? — Many  would  go  into  houses. 
Three  or  four,  or  five  families  would  go  into  a house,  where  only  one 
or  two  families  were  before. 

37.  Are  there  any  houses  of  the  poorer  sort  building  upon  specula- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  those  persons? — Not  that  we  are 
aware  of. 

38.  It  has  been  stated  by  physicians  of  great  eminence  that  one  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  Liverpool  is  the  crowded  state  of  its 
population  in  the  poorer  districts.  So  that  the  summary  abolition  of  cel- 
lars, as  dwellings,  must,  in  the  first  place,  at  least,  increase  this  evil  ? — 
That  is  the  opinion  of  two  eminent  gentlemen  whom  we  have  on  our 
Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Chalmer.  We  had  a very 
eminent  man  who  died  about  a month  ago,  Mr.  Boutflower,  and  it  was 
decidedly  his  opinion  also.  They  all  considered  that  if  the  poorer  classes 
be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  going  into  the  old  houses  in  the  courts, 
which  were  built  before  our  Act  passed,  and  which  cannot  be  altered, 
and  where  three  or  more  families  are  living  together,  the  evil  would  be 
greater.  The  houses  now  building  will  be  more  expensive  than  the 
abodes  which  they  are  compelled  to  leave,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  go 
there;  and  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  go  where  they  can  get  the 
cheapest  residences. 

39.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  which  has  been  ascertained  in  Liver- 
pool, that  there  is  much  more  sickness  in  cellars  than  in  houses? — In 
damp  cellars ; but  you  will  see  that  there  are  dry  cellars,  damp  cellars, 
and  wet  cellars. 

40.  The  question  is,  whether  great  distress  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  expulsion  of  such  a large  number  from  cellars  without  houses 
being  provided  for  them  ? — Certainly,  and  I cannot  see  how  the  evil  is 
to  be  remedied  if  it  is  to  be  done  instantaneously. 
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41.  No  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Corporation  to  select  the  worst 
cellars  first  for  the  expulsion  of  the  inmates? — We  have  been  obliged 
to  carry  out  the  Act,  and  we  have  given  notice  to  all, 

42.  Have  there  been  many  instances  of  cellars  being  disused,  as 
dwellings,  in  consequence  of  this  Act? — 'Yes,  lately;  but  we  were 
obliged  to  extend  the  time  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  ot  July. 
Now  there  are  several  families  quitting,  and  many  cellars  are  being 
altered  according  to  the  Act. 

43.  Your  Act  gives  power  for  regulating  buildings,  the  width  of 
streets,  courts,  &c.? — That  is  in  the  Building  Act.  It  is  in  our  Act 
also. 

44.  In  this  respect  is  the  Act  retrospective,  or  is  it  framed  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  aggregation  of  evils  in  old  districts,  without  amend- 
ing or  promoting  the  health  of  those  districts  ? — Certainly.  With  the 
exception  of  compelling  them  to  flag  and  channel  their  courts  it  is  pro- 
spective. 

45.  In  clauses  4 and  5 it  is  enacted,  that  no  carriage  way  shall  be 
less  than  24  feet  wide,  and  no  court,  closed  at  one  end,  less  than  15 
feet.  Have  you  found  those  clauses  to  be  efficient  ? — Certainly  not. 

46.  In  what  way  have  you  found  them  defective? — We  have  found 
that  15  feet  at  the  entrance  of  a court  is  not  sufficiently  large  if  it  is 
confined  at  the  entrance,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  in  most  of  our  courts 
there  is  merely  an  entrance  ; in  many  cases  they  merely  put  an  entrance 
of  15  feet,  and  then  the  rows  of  houses  go  up  in  a wedge  shape  branched 
off  like  a tree. 

47.  That  evades  the  intention  ofhaving  a good  current  of  air  coming 
into  it? — Yes.  I do  not  care  whether  it  is  5 or  6,  or  15  feet  if  you 
have  not  a current  of  air,  or  a sufficient  space  for  the  air  to  rush  up. 

48.  Are  each  of  those  branch  courts  15  feet  wide? — Yes,  we  are  very 
particular  about  it.  If  it  is  two  or  three  inches  too  little  we  make  them 
take  it  down. 

49.  The  entrance  is  15  feet  wide,  but  they  evade  the  Act  by  making 
a great  many  branches,  and  have  only  one  entrance  to  all  those 
branches? — It  is  evading  the  spirit  of  the  Act.  The  Act  was  never 
intended  to  allow  that.  If  I might  suggest  any  thing,  I should  say 
that  if  it  was  not  open  at  one  end,  they  ought  to  increase  the  width  at 
least  to  20  feet;  but,  I should  say,  24  feet  would  not  be  too  much,  if 
there  is  not  to  be  a current  of  air. 

50.  There  is  no  restriction  under  this  Act  as  to  the  depth  of  those 
courts? — Not  at  all;  they  may  extend  to  any  length. 

51.  So  that  it  is  nominally  a court,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a prolonged 
street? — Yes. 

52.  Was  it  thought  a sound  principle  to  fix  a minimum  width  of  15 
feet  for  courts  without  reference  to  the  height  of  the  buildings?  Might 
not  the  Act  be  further  evaded  by  running  up  high  buildings  of  several 
stories,  similar  to  those  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ? — You  might  run 
them  up  to  any  height. 

53.  So  that  the  circulation  would,  in  fact,  be  impeded? — Yes. 

54.  Is  that,  in  fact,  done? — Yes,  they  are  three  or  four  stories  high. 

55.  Are  the  houses  back  to  back  ? — Some  houses  have  small  yards  and 
privies,  and  cesspools. 
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56.  Then  there  is  a small  space  at  the  back  of  each  house  ? Yes  , 
some,  but^n  ^ housps  been  run  up  higher  than  they  were  before,  two 
or  three  stories? — Yes. 

58.  So  that  the  Act  is  evaded  in  that  way  . ies. 

59  The  yards  which  contain  privies  and  cesspools  are  between  t 
high  houses?- Yes,  and  they  have  to  come  down.  I .should say ^ 
that  is  a very  great  nuisance.  This  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Co  n 
mittee,  and  we  took  the  opinions  of  two  eminent  counsel  upon  it,  and 
they  said  that  it  came  within  the  Act,  and  that  we  could  not  mteifere. 
Annexed  is  a plan  of  one  of  the  courts  lately  built. 


60.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  object  of  fixing  a minimum  width 
for  courts,  closed  at  one  end,  was  to  secure  for  them  a proper  ventilation 
from  the  open  or  exposed  end? — Certainly. 

61.  In  some  cases,  is  not  the  width  of  the  entrance  diminished  to  the 
width  of  six  feet  by  the  erection  of  privies  and  ash-pits?— We  do  not. 
allow  that  now,  it  w*s  so. 

62.  You  have  the  power  to  do  so  by  the  Act  ? — We  always  find  that 
there  is  something  or  other  that  will  put  a stop  to  it,  and  we  have  set  oui 
faces  against  it,  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is  a great  evil. 

63.  Your  opinion  is  that,  as  the  only  entrance  for  air  is  from  the  front, 
if  privies  and  ash-pits  are  erected  there,  it  must  become  charged  with 
all  the  filthy  emanations  from  those  places? — Certainly. 
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64.  It  was  represented  by  both  your  surveyors  that  the  mode  of 
cleansing1  cesspools  and  ash-pits  by  private  nightmen  was  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  alike  injurious  to  the  property  of  the  owners,  and  to  the  coin- 
tort, health,  and  morals  of  the  occupiers.  Have  you  powers  in  the  Act 
for  the  more  efficient  cleansing  of  privies  and  ash-pits? — No. 

65.  You  have  a clause  to  compel  the  occupiers  to  clean  them  out  at 
14  days’  notice? — Yes,  it  must  be  done  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
I think  it  cannot  be  done  before  11  o’clock  at  night,  or  after  5 o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

66.  The  clause  gives  you  power  to  compel  the  occupiers.  Are  not 
those  occupiers  generally  weekly  tenants? — Most  of  them  are. 

67.  Therefore  they  are  a migratory  population? — They  are. 

68.  As  you  have  to  give  14  days’  notice  to  those  tenants,  is  not  the 
clause  altogether  inoperative? — It  is. 

69.  Y ou  have  no  power  to  appoint  a regular  scavenger  whose  duty  it 
shall  be?— No. 

70.  The  expense  of  cleansing  an  ash-pit  and  a privy  is  considerable? 
— It  is. 

71.  Then  the  occupier  will  rather  remove  from  his  dwelling  than  bear 
that  expense? — He  will. 

72.  Then  the  clause  is  of  no  avail? — It  is. 

73.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  it  remains  undone? — It  does. 
Sometimes,  when  those  cellars  cannot  be  let  for  a month,  you  often  find 
them  hall  filled  by  the  filth  deposited  in  them. 

74.  You  have  power  in  the  Act  to  oblige  the  owners  of  houses  to  erect 
privies  to  them? — Yes. 

75.  And  you  exert  that  power  ? — Yes,  we  are  very  particular  as  to  that. 

76.  What  rule  do  you  follow? — We  do  not  approve  of  any  plan  for 
new  houses  unless  they  have  a sufficient  number  of  privies  to  those 
houses— say  a privy  to  two  houses ; the  privies  must  be  open  at  the  top, 
and  there  must  be  a flue  to  every  privy. 

77.  Have  you  the  same  power  with  regard  to  existing  houses? — We 
cannot  touch  those. 

78.  In  your  Health  Act  you  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  privies  and  ash-pits  is  adequate  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  thorough  and  imme- 
diate removal  of  decomposing  refuse  by  water  ? — I do  not  think,  as 
those  courts  are  constituted,  you  can  remove  it  by  water. 

79.  You  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  necessary? 

That  it  is  not  practicable.  You  cannot  bring  the  water  into  the  sewers 
to  remove  it. 

80.  Would  you  consider  it  an  improvement  in  the  Act  to  have  power 
to  effect  that? — [ think  not. 

81.  Why  not  ?— Because  I do  not  think  that  in  that  part  of  the  town 
there  is  sufficient  fall  into  the  sewers  to  carry  it  off;  and  I do  not  think 
you  could  get  a quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  carry  it  off. 

82.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a prohibition  in  your  Sewerage  Act 
against  the  connexion  of  soil-pipes  from  water-closets  with  the  public 
sewers  ?— There  is  a clause  to  that  effect.  I think  it  is  evaded  very 
much;  but  parties  are  allowed  to  carry  the  overflow  from  their  privies 
and  water-closets  into  the  sewers. 

83.  Hoes  not  the  very  fact  of  its  being  evaded  show  the  importance 
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it  is  of  to  the  inhabitants  to  have  that  communication? — I think  that 
eventually  the  Act  must  be  altered. 

84.  Must  not  the  consequence  of  the  prohibition  be  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  water-closets,  or,  if  not  to  prevent  them,  to  check  the 
extension  of  them? — No,  I should  say  not,  because  I think  they  have 
cesspools  in  their  yards;  and  they  have  also  necessaries,  which  are 
cleaned  by  the  night-soil  men. 

83.  The  cleansing  of  cesspools  necessarily  implies  considerable  ex- 
pense, at  least  to  some  person  ; therefore,  must  it  not  tend  to  check  the 
formation  of  water-closets  by  increasing  materially  the  expense  of  their 
formation? — Yes. 

86.  Therefore  that  clause  does  check  the  extension  of  water-closets  ? 
— I do  not  know  how  far  that  may  be  the  case  throughout  the  town ; 
but  I do  not  think  that  if  water-closets  were  turned  into  the  sewers 
there  would  be  more  water-closets  than  you  have  now  in  the  better 
class  of  houses. 

87.  The  question  refers  to  the  poorer  classes? — I do  not  think  the 
poorer  classes  have  anything  of  the  kind. 

88.  Is  not  that  because  it  is  so  expensive  ? — Yes. 

89.  Then,  as  this  clause  renders  greater  expense  necessary,  it  prevents 
the  poorer  classes  from  having  water-closets  ? — Exactly.  But  though 
there  is  plenty  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  town  at  Liverpool,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  you  have  in  London  to 
carry  off  this  mass  of  corruption  by  water. 

90.  So  that  this  clause  operates  by  increasing  the  number  of  cesspools 
in  your  town  ; or  in  other  words,  by  retaining  the  refuse  which  it  is  the 
legitimate  object  of  sewers  to  remove  ? — It  never  was  contemplated  to 
take  that  off  by  the  sewers. 

91.  What  is  the  use  of  sewers?  Is  not  the  use  of  sewers  to  remove 
refuse  from  [the  town  ? — Exactly,  but  not  of  that  description.  It  is  a 
grave  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  filth  and  soil  from  water- 
closets  being  allowed  to  go  into  the  sewers,  and  thus  pass  through  a 
great  portion  of  the  town,  emitting  noxious  smells  to  escape  from  the 
eyes  of  the  sewers,  is  not  more  detrimental  to  the  general  health  of  the 
inhabitants  than  when  it  runs  into  cesspools  upon  the  premises  of  the 
occupants,  and  emptied  only  when  necessary,  because  the  cesspools 
can  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight,  and  prevent  any 
escape  unless  when  emptied. 

92.  Is  not  that  the  use  of  them  in  London  and  other  places  ? — If 
they  have  plenty  of  water. 

93.  Are  you  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  ? — I am. 

94.  You  have  not  introduced  sewerage  clauses  into  your  Health  Act, 
as  you  consider  your  Sewerage  Act  to  be  sufficient? — I think  so. 

95.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holme,  a builder  in  Liverpool  ? — I know  Mr. 
Samuel  Holme  very  well. 

96.  Do  you  consider,  from  his  experience  in  town  matters,  that  he 
is  well  fitted  to  express  correct  opinions  upon  the  sewerage  and  other 
structural  arrangements  in  Liverpool  ? — Certainly,  no  man  more  so. 

97.  In  describing  the  sewers  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Holme  says,  “ Not- 
withstanding the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  expended  above 
100,000/.  in  new  sewers  and  paving  during  the  last  few  years,  very 
much  remains  to  be  done,  even  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  before 
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our  sewerage  can  be  considered  to  be  accomplished.  And  although  the 
Commissioners  will  permit  any  person  on  application  to  make  a branch 
drain  into  the  public  sewer  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  18s.,  yet  with 
strange  perversity  they  forbid  an  overflow  from  a water-closet  to  be  turned 
into  them  ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  nearly  all  the  water-closets  are 
discharged  into  open  ash-pits  or  cesspools,  impregnating  the  atmosphere 
in  numerous  places,  and  exposing  that  offensive  matter  to  the  surface, 
and  to  the  decomposing  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  which  ought  to  be 
carried  by  the  public  sewers  into  the  main  artery  of  the  river,  and  the 
air  is  thus  tainted  through  the  mistaken  views  of  those  whose  function 
it  especially  is  to  provide  the  means  of  carrying  off  this  effluvium.”  He 
says  also,  “ In  numberless  instances  courts  and  alleys  have  been  formed 
without  any  declination  for  the  discharge  of  surface-water.  Many  are 
laid  without  channels;  and  while  the  solid  refuse  thrown  upon  them 
rots  upon  the  surface,  the  liquid  matter  is  absorbed,  and  much  of  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  inhabited  cellars  of  the  courts.  The  north  end 
of  the  town  is  full  of  pits  of  stagnant  water,  which  form  so  many  re- 
ceptacles for  the  putrid  matter  that  is  constantly  thrown  into  them, 
such  as  dead  animals,  the  drainage  from  starch  and  other  manufactories; 
and  in  hot  weather  the  stench  from  these  places  is  frequently  intolerable. 
The  whole  of  the  north  end  of  the  town  being,  as  I have  before  de- 
scribed, a bed  of  clay,  these  poisonous  pools  are  never  lessened  except 
by  evaporation,  and  from  these,  and  the  imperfect  drainage,  and  other 
causes  to  which  I shall  advert,  instead  of  being  surprised  at  the  mortality 
of  Liverpool,  I am  surprised  that  the  mortality,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  is  so  exceedingly  small.”  He  states,  “There  are  thou- 
sands of  houses  and  hundreds  of  courts  in  this  town  without  a single 
drain  of  any  description  ; and  I never  hail  anything  with  greater  delight 
than  I do  a violent  tempest,  or  a terrific  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by 
heavy  rain  ; for  these  are  the  only  scavengers  that  thousands  have  had 
to  cleanse  away  the  impurities  and  the  filth  in  which  they  live  or  rather 
exist.”  Do  you  coincide  with  him  in  his  description  of  the  state  of 
sewerage  at  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

98.  In  the  evidence  given  in  by  the  Health  Committee  to  this 
Commission,  it  is  stated  that  the  Commisioners  that  act  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  11th  of  Geo.  IV.,  since  1839,  have  constructed  33,440 
yards,  or  19  miles,  of  sewers,  at  an  expense  of  100,000/.  Have  you 
any  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  error  in  those  numbers?  I 
believe  not.  I have  a letter  on  the  subject  irom  Mr.  Ashlin.  I sent 
for  this  information  to  Mr.  Ashlin,  who  is  our  treasurer  and  clerk,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  no  reason  to  alter  his  opinion. 

99.  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Manchester  the  cost  of  sewers,  that 
is,  of  excavating,  building,  relaying,  and  procuring  materials,  is  15s.  per 
lineal  yard.  The  cost  of  sewers  in  Liverpool  is  estimated  at  33s.  per 
lineal  yard.  Are  you  aware  of  the  cause  ot  the  difference  in  price?  ■ 
After  some  of  our  sewers  have  been  made  we  have  been  obliged  to  take 
them  up  and  enlarge  them.  There  is  a sewer  in  Church-street,  made  a 
few  years  ago,  and  so  many  sewers  have  been  put  into  that  sewer,  that 
it  was  not  sufficiently  large  and  sufficiently  deep. 

100.  Therefore  this  enormously  increased  expense  is  owing  to  a 
deficient  system  of  scientific  sew'erage  at  the  outset,  to  their  not  having 
taken  a sufficiently  large  area  for  operations,  and  to  the  work  having 
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been  deficiently  executed ; and  all  those  unscientific  arrangements  for 
the  sewerage  are  now  to  be  remedied  at  an  enormous  cost  .''—In  one  or 

two  instances.  , , 

101.  The  sewers  in  Manchester  are  generally  larger  than  has  been 

found  necessary  by  experience  in  London,  the  reason  assigned  being 
that  this  increased  size  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  from  the  manufactories  in  Manchester.  Is  there  any  similar 
reason  for  increasing  so  materially  the  size  and  expensiveness  of  the 

Liverpool  sewers  ? — Generally,  no. 

102.  From  the  experience  of  Manchester,  19  miles  of  sewers  could 
have  been  constructed  for  25,080/.,  or,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
average  expense  of  construction  in  Liverpool,  for  55,170/  ; but  as  the  Li- 
verpool Commissioners  have  expended  100,000/.  upon  the  construction 
of  their  sewers,  it  appears  that  the  actual  expense  of  construction  in 
Liverpool  is  nearly  double  the  estimated  amount  of  33s.  pei  lineal 
yard,  or  nearly  quadruple  the  amount  for  which  it  is  stated  in  evidence 
that  efficient  sewers  are  constructed  in  Manchester.  Can  you  state  the 
reason  for  the  very  great  difference  between  the  estimated  and  the 
actual  expense  of  construction  in  Liverpool  ? — The  sewers  stated  to  be 
executed  in  Manchester  at  an  average  cost  of  15s.  per  yard  vary  in  size 
from  15  inches  by  12  inches  to  42  inches  by  24  inches,  and  of  the  latter 
size  only  one  has  been  executed  between  June,  1838,  and  May,  1844, 
and  it  appears  that  during  that  period  no  sewers  larger  than  42  inches 
by  24  inches  have  been  constructed ; but  that  between  1836  and  1838 
one  was  built  60  inches  by  36  inches,  at  a cost  of  41s.  per  yard  ; and 
two,  72  inches  by  36  inches,  at  a cost  of  40s.  5 d.  per  yard.  The  average 
price  stated  for  sewers,  in  Liverpool,  viz.,  33s.  per  yard  is  for  sewers 
varying  from  42  inches  by  36  inches  to  48  inches  by  36  inches,  madeof 
sufficient  depth  to  drain  the  cellars.  The  greater  part  of  the  19  miles 
of  sewers  made  between  1829  and  1840,  were  main  sewers,  encircling  the 
borough,  or  acting  as  great  arteries  to  receive  the  subsidiary  sewers,  since 
made,  and  now  making,  and  varying  in  size  from  60  inches  by  36  inches 
to  72  inches  by  54  inches  ; the  great  north  tunnel,  running  from  Crown- 
street  to  Beacons-gutter,  was  3 miles  320  yards  long,  and  of  the  above 
sizes,  and  cost  about  58s.  per  yard  ; and  such  was  the  size  of  the 
Parliament-street  sewer,  2400  yards  long;  the  Dale-street  sewer,  1800 
yards  long  ; the  Hanover-street  sewer,  2400  yards  long,  and  many 
others  ; and  few  sewers  are  constructed  less  than  46  inches  by  30  inches, 
which  enables  men  to  enter  and  clean  them. 

103.  Have  the  Commissioners  constructed  sewers  within  the  last  year 
in  many  streets  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes? — Three  thousand  yards 
have  been  done  the  last  year;  and  within  the  last  six  weeks  we  have 
ordered  7200/.  to  he  laid  out  in  sewers,  entirely  in  that  part  of  the  town 
which  has  not  had  them  before  ; all  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  town,  such 
as  Frederic-street,  &c.  The  Sewerage  Board  were  bound  to  construct  the 
sewers  in  accordance  with  the  plan  deposited  for  the  Boundary-street. 
After  they  accomplished  this,  they  then  did  those  streets  which  in  their 
opinion  was  most  wanting  of  sewers,  under  the  advice  of  their  late 
surveyor,  Mr.  John  Foster.  I have  also  a return  of  the  flagging  of 
courts  and  alleys  that  has  been  done  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  under 
the  Health  Act.  The  quantity  of  flagging  which  has  been  done  in  the  | 
south  district  is  8375  square  yards  ; in  progress,  1400  square  yards; 
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the  quantity  of  channelling  is  4797£  lineal  yards  ; and  in  progress,  GOO 
yards.  In  the  north  district  the  quantity  of  flagging  done  is  6S81^ 
square  yards ; in  progress,  1300  ; of  channelling,  3539  ; and  in  progress, 
GOO. 

104.  As  a general  statement,  may  it  not  be  safely  said  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  Liverpool  have  principally  sewered  the 
large  streets,  the  streets  containing  shops,  and  the  residences  of  the 
wealthier  classes  of  society,  and  have  not  sewered  so  much  in  the  poorer 
districts? — Some  of  those  streets  are  so  extremely  narrow  that  you 
cannot  sewer  them.  Their  attention  has  been  paid  to  all  the  poor  streets 
that  they  possibly  could,  particularly  lately. 

105.  lias  this  been  owing  to  the  necessity  of  sewering  those  streets 
first  in  which  the  highest  rales  are  paid? — I think  not.  I had  a house 
in'Duke-street,  where  I resided  from  the  year  1814  to  within  these  three 
years,  and  I have  not  a sewer  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  my  own 
house,  although  I was  a Commissioner,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Liverpool. 

106.  It  being  an  undoubted  fact  that  sewers  have  been  principally 
constructed  in  the  larger  and  more  wealthy  streets  of  Liverpool,  and 
that  few  have  been  constructed  in  the  poorer  streets,  is  this  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  sewering  first  those  streets  which  paid  the  highest  sewerage- 
rates  ? — 1 do  not  think  there  was  any  reason  for  the  Commissioners 
doing  that.  I think  the  Commissioners  sewered  those  streets  first  that 
they  thought  most  recpiired  it.  My  opinion  is  that  in  a dense  popula- 
tion'some  of  the  streets  are  so  extremely  narrow,  and  are  so  small  and 
low,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sewer  them  at  all ; others  we  have 
done  within  the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  same  power  given 
us  by  the  new  Act. 

107.  Supposing  that  the  expense  of  sewerage  were  levied,  as  in 
Manchester  and  Little  Bolton,  on  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  houses, 
according  to  the  frontage  of  their  property,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
sewerage  of  Liverpool  might  be  proceeded  with  much  more  quickly 
than  by  the  system  of  general  rates  ? — I think  general  rates  seem  to 
have  answered  very  well,  and  they  have  been  collected  very  well; 
besides,  it  seems  to  me  unjust  that  an  individual  should  be  required  to 
pay  for  a sewer  according  to  the  frontage  of  his  property,  when  lie  has 
contributed  to  the  general  rates  for  a period  of  12  or  14  years,  without 
deriving  any  particular  advantage  therefrom.  I should  therefore  prefer 
the  general  rating,  that  all  may  be  placed  on  an  equality  to  share  the 
burden  and  partake  of  the  benefit. 

108.  During  the  same  period  in  which  the  Commissioners  in  Liver- 
pool have  constructed  19  miles  of  sewers,  at  an  expense  of  100,000/., 
derived  from  general  rates,  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  have  built  32 
miles  of  sewers,  by  the  system  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  M ere 
you  aware  of  this  fact? — Not  at  all. 

109.  As  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  Liverpool  have  proceeded 
with  activity!  must  it  not  be  owing  to  the  difference  ol  the  system  that 
so  little  has  been  done  in  Liverpool  in  comparison  with  what  has  been 
executed  in  Manchester  during  the  same  period,  particularly  as  regards 
the  poorer  districts?— I can  answer  that  thus  far,  that  we  are  limited  in 
our  rates  in  Liverpool ; that  we  could  not  levy  more  than  so  much  in 
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the  pound,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  sum  has  been  expended  that 
we  had  the  power  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  levy, 

110.  But  you  have  not  done  upon  your  system  much  more  than  one- 
half  what  they  have  in  Manchester? — Exactly,  because  we  have  not  the 
power. 

111.  As  the  immediate  call  for  the  outlay  for  sewerage  and  paving  in 
the  poorer  districts  of  Manchester  has  been  found  to  be  very  oppressive, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  system  if  the  expense 
incurred  were  paid  back  in  equal  annual  instalments,  with  interest,  within 
a given  period,  say  20  or  30  years ; that  is,  that  supposing  10,000/.  is  laid 
out  this  year,  instead  of  levying  the  whole  of  that  by  an  immediate  rate, 
it  should  be  levied  by  a rate  extending  over  20  years,  and  be  paid  back 
by  instalments  ? — I do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done. 

112.  Have  you  not  received  complaints  of  the  burden  of  the  expense 
of  flagging? — It  has  often  happened  that  when  our  surveyors  have  gone 
to  apportion  the  different  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  by  each  person  who 
has  a right  of  passage  in  different  courts,  we  have  found  one  or  two 
individuals  not  able  to  pay  at  all ; that  the  mortgage  has  been  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  value  of  the  house,  and  the  mortgagee  has  received 
the  whole  of  the  rent  as  interest,  and  they  have  absolutely  not  had  a 
farthing  to  do  anything,  and  therefore  that  has  stopped  the  proceeding. 

113.  Suppose  the  expense  of  laying  down  a sewer,  or  paving  the 
court,  amounted  upon  each  house  in  the  court  to  5/.,  those  houses, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  5/.,  but  they  could  pay  5s.  an- 
nually, which  would  pay  it  off  in  a certain  number  of  years? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  it  in  that  way.  In  many  instances 
the  distress  is  dreadful,  and  we  know  that  they  cannot  pay;  but  we 
know  human  nature  is  such,  that  if  you  wrere  to  excuse  one  or  two  you 
would  have  one  or  two  thousand  making  the  same  complaint. 

114.  You  say  that  in  many  cases  the  cottage  owners  have  not  been 
able  to  pay;  that  the  whole  of  the  rent  has  been  absorbed  in  the  mort- 
gage interest;  then  umuld  it  not  be  better  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
improvement  in  30  equal  annual  instalments  than  to  demand  it  all  at 
once  ? Certainly  ; but  my  opinion  is  this,  that  you  are  giving  facilitv  to 
men  that  can  pay  best.  I am  sure  the  cottage  owner  in  .Liverpool  is  a 
rich  man;  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  the  cottage  owners 
are  able  to  pay. 

115.  And  that  they  ought  to  be  made  to  pay? — Yes;  and  that  they 

do  not  now.  ’ 3 

116.  In  that  case  you  would  come  immediately  upon  the  owner,  and 
not  upon  the  occupier  ?— Yes.  I think  the  cottage  owners  in  Liverpool 
are  men  that  have  a large  per  centage  for  their  outlay. 

117  But  you  stated  just  now  that  it  was  so  oppressive  to  the  owners 
that  they  could  not  pay?— That  is  only  in  a few  cases,  where  a man 
only  owns  a few  cottages;  but  generally  those  courts  are  built  by 
owners  that  are  able  to  pay,  and  who  will  not  pay. 

118.  Then  any  method  that  could  be  devised  to  brino-  them  into 

assessment,  and  make  them  pay,  would  be  an  advantage  ?-— That  is  mv 
opinion.  ° **  "v 

119.  Are  there  many  owners  of  property  of  this  description  whose 
l'or  »6oVh'?f(-  i01 1 duratl°"  ?~There  are  a great  number  under  Cor- 
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120.  Then  the  expense  of  improvements  operates  oppressively  upon 
them? — Not  always.  I am  glad  to  say  that  Lord  Derby,  who  has  im- 
mense property  in  Liverpool  of  this  description,  the  very  moment  this 
Act  came  into  operation  gave  an  order  to  his  agent,  and  the  whole  of 
his  courts  were  done  by  himself,  at  his  own  expense. 

121.  But  in  those  cases  where  there  are  short  leases  and  short  interests 
was  it  not  severely  oppressive  ? — Certainly;  but  we  are  going  on  the 
long  leases  now,  and  the  freehold  property.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
Corporation  property  that  will  come  out  before  the  year  1850,  and  they 
mean  to  do  away'with  many  of  the  courts.  The  Corporation  are  going 
upon  a very  good  system  ; they  are  going  to  do  away  with  as  much  of 
that  property  as  they  can.  Where  the  houses  will  have  to  come  away 
in  a year  and  a half,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  those  people  flag  those 
courts,  when  those  courts  are  going  away  altogether.  Therefore  the 
Health  of  Town  Board  have  taken  the  long  leases — all  that  are  above 
21  years. 

122.  It  has  been  stated  in  a letter  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  a barrister  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  that  small  house  property  “ frequently  changes  hands, 
and  is  generally  held  by  persons  of  limited  means,  for  short  terms,  not 
unfrequently  by  poor  widows,  who  have  no  greater  interest  than  for  their 
own  lives,  and  is  sometimes  held,  as  in  Liverpool,  under  leases  from 
the  Corporation,  for  the  remainder  of  a term,  which  the  parties  have 
not  the  means  of  renewing.  Even  when  owners  of  the  property  have 
the  inheritance,  such  houses  are  usually  first  built  by  small  shopkeepers, 
or  retired  tradesmen  or  publicans,  and  latterly,  I am  happy  to  add,  by 
working  mechanics  out  of  their  savings,  or  else  by  builders  of  small 
means,  who  sell  the  buildings  as  soon  as  finished  to  persons  of  the 
former  description.”  He  says,  “ the  temptation  to  possess  such  property 
is  the  high  rate  of  profit  returned  from  the  investment,  averaging,  I be- 
lieve, about  8 per  cent.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  off  the  labour  of 
frequent  collection,  and  the  constant  and  anxious  superintendence  which 
such  property  requires.”  Does  that  agree  with  your  views  ?•  Yes. 

123.  Then  to  people  of  the  class  mentioned  here  the  immediate  out- 
lay necessary  for  improvements  must  be  very  severely  oppressive  ? 
Very. 

124.  Then  vou  would  approve  of  the  principle  of  spreading  the  ex- 
pense over  a period  of  years,  so  as  to  render  it  less  oppressive  ?— — Yes, 
to  such  people  as  those,  if  you  can  make  your  clause  stiingent,  lhere 
are  so  many  that  evade  the  Act — that  really  will  not  pay,  and  plead 
poverty — that  it  ought  to  be  very  stringent. 

125.  Are  those  cottages  exempt  from  the  poor-rates  . 1 he  cottage 

owners  are.  , 

126.  Are  the  rates  levied  upon  the  occupiers  . Ihe  occupieis  are 
rated.  The  cottages  in  Liverpool  of  the  annual  value  of  12/.  and 
under  are  all  included  in  the  poor  rate  ; but  the  payment  ot  the  rate  is 
not  enforced,  the  magistrates  being  unwilling  to  grant  wairnnts  against 
this  numerous  class  of  occupiers,  alleging  that  they  ought  to  be  excused 
on  the  score  of  poverty. 

127.  Is  that  the  case  always?— I think  almost  always. 

128.  Are  they  rated  under  a special  Act?  Yes,  we  ha\c  a special 
parochial  Act. 
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129.  With  regard  to  scavengering,  Mr.  Holme  states  as  follows. 
He  is*  asked  in  what  manner  the  streets  are  cleansed,  and  he  says, 
“There  are  scavengers  (generally  paupers)  employed  in  c eansing  ie 
surface  of  the  streets.  The  parochial  authorities  contract  with  parties 
for  the  removal  of  the  mud,  &c.,  for  manure;  but  I am  not  aware 
that  there  are  fixed  gangs  of  men  to  certain  districts,  for  I believe  that 
when  the  superintendent  reports  upon  a street  it  is  ordered  to  be 
cleansed.  On  this  point,  however,  I do  not  speak  with  certainty ; but, 
generally  speaking,  the  streets  are  in  a filthy  condition  in  the  lower  and 
northern  parts  of  the  town,  and  are,  at  certain  seasons,  especially  near 
the  Docks,  almost  impassable.”  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  streets  ?— ' They  are  in  a very  dirty  state,  certainly. 

130.  It  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of  the  Liverpool  Scavengering  Com- 
mittee that  there  are  65  scavengers  engaged  in  sweeping  the  streets, 
and  that  every  street  is  swept  once  in  the  week.  Are  you  aware  that 
in  Edinburgh,  and  in  other  towns  where  there  is  much  less  traffic  than 
in  Liverpool,  the  streets  are  swept  once  every  day  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
that;  but  I am  quite  sure  that  the  Liverpool  streets  are  not  swept 
often  enough. 

131.  It  is  calculated  that  1000  yards  form  the  amount  which  can  be 
effectually  swept  by  a scavenger  in  one  day.  Now,  as  there  are  95 
miles  of  streets  in  Liverpool  which  require  sweeping,  they  must  contain 
at  least  1,337,600  superficial  square  yards,  on  the  assumption  that  none 
of  them  are  wider  than  24  feet  (the  smallest  size  allowed  by  your 
Act) ; so  that  with  the  65  scavengers  in  Liverpool,  according  to  this 
estimate  of  a man’s  labour,  all  the  streets  could  not  be  more  effectively 
gone  over  more  often  than  once  in  three  weeks.  May  not  this 
deficiency  of  force  account  for  the  filthy  condition  of  the  streets  of 
Liverpool,  as  described  by  Mr.  Holme,  and  other  competent  witnesses? 

. — I should  say  that  there  is  less  attention  paid  to  that  than  almost  any 
other  arrangement  in  the  town. 

132.  That  is  to  say,  the  going  over  the  streets  once  a week  is  merely 
the  rule,  but  it  is  not  the  practice?' — Certainly. 

133.  Do  you  use  Mr.  Whitworth’s  machine? — No,  but  they  are 
going  to  adopt  it.  There  is  one  thing  I wish  to  mention,  that  last  year, 
since  we  have  had  more  Macadamizing  than  we  had  before,  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  town  from  the  Macadamized  roads  has  cost  us  700/.  or  S00/. 
more  than  it  did  in  previous  years  ; and  what  is  taken  from  the  Maca- 
damized road  is  not  valuable,  whereas  what  was  taken  from  the  other 
was  valuable. 

134.  In  clause  20  of  the  Health  Act,  powers  are  given  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  houses  stated  to  be  in  an  unwholesome  condition.  Have  you 
yet  exercised  those  powers? — We  have  not;  the  by-laws  are  preparing, 
but  we  want  to  see  the  Metropolitan  Act,  and  the  Report  of  this  Com- 
mission, before  we  pass  our  by-laws. 

135.  It  has  been  fully  pointed  out  by  witnesses  before  this  Commis- 
sion that  the  state  of  houses  as  to  cleanliness  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  supply  of  water.  How  are  the  poorer  classes  in  Liverpool 
supplied  with  this  necessary  article  for  health  and  cleanliness? — I 
should  say  that  the  poor  are  very  badly  supplied. 

136.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  water  companies  serve  districts  with 
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water  only  every  other  day,  and  then  only  for  a few  hours  at  a time? 
— It  is. 

137.  So  that  if  the  poor  have  not  sufficient  vessels  to  hold  the  water 
necessary  for  two  days’  supply,  or  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  at  home 
during-  the  hours  of  service,  they  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  ? — Certainly. 

138.  laking  one  house  with  another,  cisterns  with  ball-cocks  cost 
about  21.  So  that  the  alternative  ot  building  them  necessarily  implies 
a very  large  investment  of  capital,  which  might  be  saved  if  the  water 
were  kept  on  constantly  in  the  mains  at  high  pressure,  as  done  at  Not- 
tingham, Ashton,  and  Preston.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a similar  system  in  Liverpool  would  be  productive  of  "Teat 
benefit  to  the  health  of  the  town? — I think  if  they  could  find  the  water; 
but  I do  not  think  that  if  the  water  was  on  every  day,  and  the  mains 
were  full  every  day,  there  would  be  a sufficient  quantity. 

139.  Are  not  you  going  to  have  plenty  of  water  by  means  of  some 
new  water-works?- — Yes,  under  the  new  Act. 

140.  If  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  a great  advantage? — A very 
great  advantage. 

141.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  system  of  constant  pressure  in 
those  towns  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  there  is  actually  less  waste  of  water  than  on  the  system  of 
intermitting  supplies?- — I have  reason  to  believe  so  from  what  I have 
heard. 

142.  Are  you  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  supply 
by  the  water  companies  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  preservation  of 
health  and  cleanliness  in  the  town? — I think  there  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  people. 

143.  Has  not  the  absence  of  water  in  your  mains  proved  a serious 
evil  on  the  occurrence  of  fires  in  Liverpool? — Very  serious. 

144.  You  have  obtained  an  Act  for  introducing  water  to  remedy 
this  evil? — Last  year. 

145.  What  expenditure  will  be  required  for  that  purpose  ? — 50,000/., 
and  500/.  a-year  is  allowed  by  the  Corporation. 

146.  Is  it  the  case  that  a clause  in  the  Water  Companies’  Acts  states 
that  they  shall  keep  water  always  on  in  the  mains,  but  that  no  penalty 
being  attached  to  its  evasion  the  companies  have  not  done  so  ? — They 
have  not  done  it. 

147.  And  you  have  suffered  in  consequence  at  fires  ? — Yes.  I have 
been  at  fires  myself,  being  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  fire  committee, 
when  I have  known  more  than  half  an  hour  to  elapse  without  getting 
a drop  of  water. 

148.  And  because  the  Companies  have  refused  to  do  so,  or  have 
abstained  from  doing  so,  the  Highway  Board,  or  rather  the  public,  is 
to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  50,00(1/.,  and  500/.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

149.  Are  there  not  two  Water  Companies  in  Liverpool  at  present? — 

^ es  ; the  Bootle  and  the  Harrington. 

L50.  They  have  mains  laid  down  in  the  same  streets,  and  they  supply 
the  same  districts  ? — Yes. 

151.  Are  the  mains  of  the  new  water-works  also  to  be  laid  down 
along  with  those  of  the  present  Water  Companies  ? — In  some  of  the 
same  streets. 
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152.  So  that  thus  three  capitals  and  three  interests  must  be  paid  by 
the  public,  whereas  one  capital  and  interest  would  have  been  sufficient 
if  the  supply  of  water  had  been  efficiently  and  properly  conducted,  and 
had  been  placed  under  proper  control,  so  as  to  protect  the  public  from 
overcharge? — Certainly.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  the  Gas  Companies 
and  the  Water  Companies  had  been  under  the  same  direction  that 
they  are  at  Manchester,  we  should  have  had  a better  supply  of  water, 
and  that  our  rates  would  have  been  much  less. 

153.  If  the  three  Companies  are  to  be  remunerated,  does  it  not 
follow  that  the  public  must  pay  three  times  as  much  for  water  as  they 
would  pay  for  water  under  one  Company,  properly  managed  and 
regulated  ? — Clearly  it  would  be  cheaper ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  one-third  cheaper. 

154.  Mr.  Holme  states  as  follows:  “Liverpool  is  supplied  with 
water  by  two  public  Companies,  each  having  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
confers  upon  them  a monopoly  of  supply.  One  is  termed  the  Bootle 
Water  Company,  the  other  the  Liverpool  and  Harrington  Water  Com- 
pany. The  former  Company  raise  their  supply  from  springs  at  Bootle, 
distant  from  the  Exchange  three  miles  ; and  the  latter  have  wells  in 
various  parts  of  the  town.  The  original  shares  of  100/.  in  the  Bootle 
Company  are  now  worth,  in  the  market,  3S0/.,  and  those  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Harrington  Company  are  worth  610/.  The  charge  for  supplying 
water  for  domestic  use  is  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  rental,  and  it  is 
usually  supplied  every  other  day.  It  therefore  follows  that,  had  the 
corporation  or  the  parochial  authorities  originally  supplied  the  water 
from  the  public  funds,  and  no  legislative  enactment  had  given  to  these 
Companies  exclusive  privileges,  that  we  should  have  been  supplied  with 
water  at  one-sixth  of  the  present  price;  or,  if  we  had  paid  the  same 
price,  a large  disposable  revenue  would  have  accrued  to  the  public  local 
exchequer,  which  would  have  diminished  our  taxation,  or  have  enabled 
the  authorities  to  have  established  public  fountains,  and  had  public 
reservoirs  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  every  locality.”  Do  you  agree  in 
that?— I will  not  go  so  far  as  one-sixth,  but  I agree  with  him  that  it 
would  be  very  much  cheaper;  I agree  with  him  in  principle. 

155.  Does  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  your  rival  Gas  Com- 
panies ? — Certainly 

156.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Liverpool  with  rival  Gas  Companies  you 
pay  7s.  per  1000  cubic  feet? — Yes;  the  very  moment  we  threatened 
them  with  a new  Company  they  took  it  down  Is.,  and  they  promised  to 
take  it  down  6d.  more. 

157.  You  were  paying  7 s.  per  1000  feet;  they  have  reduced  it  to  6s., 
and  they  have  promised  to  give  it  you  at  55.  6d.? — Yes. 

15S.  \\  hile,  with  one  establishment  in  Manchester,  5s.  2d.  per  1000 
feet  is  charged  ? — Yes;  I have  heard  so. 

lot).  There  is  now  an  application  for  a third  Gas  Company  in 
Liverpool  ? There  was;  it  was  thrown  out. 

160  Then  in  your  opinion  the  effect  of  establishing  a third  Company, 
instead  of  lowering  the  price  of  gas,  would  ultimately  be  to  raise  it,  as 
instead  of  one  capital  and  interest  to  pay  as  in  Manchester,  the  public  in 
Liverpool  have  already  to  pay  two  capitals  with  interest,  and  in  the  event 
of  a third  Company  being  established  must  have  to  pay  three  if  the 
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Companies  are  to  be  remunerated  ? — I did  not  exactly  agree  with  then- 
prospectus  ; but  they  went  to  Parliament  with  the  idea  that  they  were  to 
give  it  us  much  cheaper. 

161.  Are  you  a shareholder  in  any  of  the  Gas  Companies  ?— I have 
no  shares  in  either  water  or  gas  ; here  is  a statement  of  the  price  to-day. 
In  the  New  Gas  Company  the  price  per  share  was  217/.,  and  in  the 
old  241/. 

162.  What  was  the  original  share  ? — 100/.  each. 

163.  What  was  the  original  price  of  the  water  shares? — I believe 
the  Harrington  Company  was  originally  200/.,  and  the  Bootle  100/. 
The  Bootle  Company  never  any  fixed  sum.  The  original  shareholders 
were  about  330  in  number,  and  paid  calls  from  time  to  time  as  the  works 
were  in  progress,  but  it  has  been  a losing  speculation  to  the  original 
shareholders.  I have  also  a return  of  the  prices  of  those  shares  to-day; 
the  shares  of  the  Harrington  Company  are  645/.,  and  of  the  Bootle 
Company  414/. 

164.  Does  not  the  high  price  of  water  which  you  have  stated  neces- 
sarily imply  a denial  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  for  the 
purposes  of  water-closets  and  other  public  uses? — Yes. 

165.  And  also  supplies  of  water  for  fires? — Yes  ; but  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  water,  I do  not  think  we  can  find  the  quantity  of  water 
that  is  w'anted. 

166.  Did  the  Water  Companies,  on  the  application  of  the  town  for 
an  Act  to  obtain  a supply  for  extinguishing  fires,  endeavour  to  limit  it 
to  the  supply  of  salt  water  to  the  mains,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
used  for  domestic  purposes  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

167.  What  was  the  expense  to  which  the  Commissioners  of  Highways 
were  put  by  the  resistance  of  the  Water  Companies  to  an  extended 
supply  for  the  use  of  the  town  ? — The  Bootle  Company  did  not  oppose 
the  Bill ; but  the  other  Company,  the  Liverpool  and  Harrington,  did  in 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  amount  of  expenses 
incurred  for  promoting  the  whole  Bill  exceeded  2600/. ; what  proportion 
was  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  I cannot  exactly  state. 

168.  Did  they  succeed  in  preventing  your  using  that  supply  for 
domestic  purposes  ? — For  sale.  We  may  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  we 
may  make  use  of  it  for  all  public  purposes,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  it.  I have  got  also  an  account  of  the  baths  in  Liverpool.  For  the 
North  baths  the  estimated  cost  is  4300/.,  including  wash-houses.  The 
number  of  private  baths  is  18,  nine  for  males  and  nine  for  females. 
There  are  four  shower-baths,  two  for  males  and  two  for  females.  Four 
vapour-baths  and  a large  plunging-bath  is  contemplated.  The  premises 
contain  925  square  yards  of  land,  which  are  occupied  by  the  baths  and 
wash-houses.  The  bath  portion  of  the  buildiug  is  to  be  two  stories  high. 
The  cost  of  the  South  baths,  in  Frederic-street,  was  2300/. ; keeper  90/. ; 
servant  30/.;  fireman  46/.  16s.  ; coal  and  water  100/.;  making  266/. 
16s. ; and  the  income  is  about  270/.  All  that  we  want  to  do  is  just  to 
cover  the  expenses. 

169.  The  charge  contemplated  is  very  low? — It  is  very  low  ; there 
is  no  profit  contemplated. 

170.  Are  those  baths  very  extensively  used  by  the  poorer  classes? — 
They  are. 

171.  Is  the  use  of  them  increasing? — It  is. 
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172.  Is  not  the  water  sometimes  exhausted  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  employed? — No  ; by  the  neglect  of  the  Water  Companies. 

173.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  run  out  of  water  ? — Yes; 
but  we  contemplate  now  supplying  those  places  by  our  own  mains.  There 
is  not  a single  fountain  or  a single  public  pump  in  the  town  for  the  use 
of  the  poor ; the  poor  are  obliged  to  pay  for  every  drop  of  water  they  get. 

174.  What  do  they  pay? — From  2d.  to  3d.  a-week.  Those  cottage 
owners  pay  so  much  for  a court  to  the  Water  Companies.  If  there  are 
10  houses  in  a court  they  pay  8 s.  for  each  house.  Then  the  owner 
collects  the  rents  by  the  week,  and  charges  the  poor  people  2d.  to  3d. 
a-week,  so  that  he  charges  125.8c/.  for  each  house  whereas  he  only 
pays  85. 

175.  He  charges  50  per  cent,  upon  the  tenant  additional  ? — Yes. 

176.  You  say  that  the  usual  charge  is  about  2d.  a-week? — At  2d. 
and  3d.  I know  from  what  I have  heard  that  they  have  charged  them 
about  50  per  cent,  profit  upon  the  rate. 

177.  In  Liverpool  lately  objections  were  made  to  horizontal  smokeless 
flues  connected  with  plans  in  operation  in  different  buildings.  Are 
you  aware  that  there  is  any  peculiar  practice  or  regulation  by  law  in 
Liverpool,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  smoke  flues  must  be 
applied  in  buildings  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

17S.  Nothing  beyond  what  comes  under  some  very  general  Act?— 
Nothing  but  the  general  Act. 

179.  Is  it  not  the  general  opinion  in  Liverpool,  as  it  is  in  many 
other  towns,  that  the  returns  of  mortality  are  not  strictly  correct, 
because  they  include  a large  amount  of  migratory  population;  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  authorities  of  Liverpool,  has  the  effect  of  making  it 
apparently  more  unhealthy  than  it  really  is? — Decidedly  it  is  so.  We 
were  under  the  New  Poor  Law  Act  for  a year  or  two,  and  I happened 
to  be  a magistrate  of  the  county  and  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  came  under  my  particular  notice  that  that  really  was  the 
case ; that  the  bills  of  mortality  were  very  defective  on  account  of  the 
migratory  population. 

180.  You  mean  that  there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  mortality 
in  consequence  of  the  population  not  being  resident  but  being  migra- 
tory ? — Yes. 

181.  That  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  migratory  population 
bei  ng  greater  in  proportion  than  among  the  resident  population  in 
Li  verpool,  it  makes  the  mortality  appear  larger  than  it  ought  to  be  ? — 
Certainly;  that  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Liverpool. 

182.  Have  you  paid  any  attention,  as  Chairman  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee, to  vital  statistics? — No,  I have  paid  none. 


John  Leslie , Esq. 

1S3.  When  you  were  last  examined  before  this  Commission,  you 
expressed  an  opinion,  derived  from  your  experience  of  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Westminster  Court  of  Sewers,  that  the 
present  constitution  of  those  Courts  was  ill  adapted  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners  : has  your  further  expe- 
rience tended  to  confirm  that  opinion? — Most  decidedly  so.  I have 
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attended  most  closely  to  my  duties,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  also  of  the  constitution  of  the  Court  itself,  ought  to  take  place. 

184.  It  appears  in  evidence  before  this  Commission,  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  acting  Commissioners  are  in  practice  in  the  district  as 
architects,  surveyors,  agents,  or  solicitors,  or  otherwise  connected  with 
building  property  ; do  you  consider  such  appointments  beneficial  to 
the  public  interests? — Most  decidedly  not. 

185.  Is  there  no  provision  in  the  law  to  prevent  Commissioners  from 
acting  in  cases  in  which  they  are  interested  either  as  principals  or 
agents? — Notin  the  law  as  interpreted  in  the  Westminster  Commission 
of  Sewers.  It  is  a circumstance  of  constant  occurrence,  and  upon  every 
occasion  I raise  my  voice  against  it. 

186.  Is  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer  covered  in  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  since  you  were  last  examined  by  this  Commission? — 
Not  to  any  very  great  length.  The  Court  recently  came  to  a resolution 
to  cover  in  a certain  portion  at  the  public  expense,  consequent  upon  a 
portion  being  covered  in  by  Mr.  Cubittat  his  own  expense.  The  whole 
history  of  this  abominable  nuisance  will  show  the  imperfection  of  the 
present  system  of  appointing  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  how  pre- 
judicial its  operation  is  to  the  public. 

187.  Will  you  give  this  Commission  an  outline  of  the  history  to  which 
you  allude? — The  then  existing  line  of  sewer  for  this  district  was 
in  1807  minutely  surveyed  by  John  Rennie,  Esq.,  civil  engineer.  He 
reported  that  it  was  not  only  laid  down  in  so  irregular  a direction,  but  so 
imperfectly  executed,  in  such  bad  repair,  and  had  so  bad  an  outfall  into 
the  Thames,  that  it  would  only  be  wasting  money  to  attempt  to  render 
it  perfect.  He  considered  it  advisable  that  this  sewer  should  not  be  the 
principal  channel  by  which  so  important  a district  should  be  drained. 
He  next  stated  that,  independently  of  its  bad  direction  and  imperfect 
construction,  its  outfall  into  the  Thames  is  so  low,  and  this  low  or 
flat  land  continues  to  such  a distance  backward,  that,  were  even  the 
higher  parts  of  the  sewer  perfect,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
condemn  it.  He  then  lays  down  the  axiom,  that  a perfect  drainage 
can  be  best  effected  by  a perfect  outfall,  and  that  such  outfall  cannot  be 
found  in  the  low  and  flat  marshes  between  Whitehall  and  Chelsea.  He 
states  he  could  not  find  such  an  outfall  higher  up  the  Thames  than 
Scotland-yard,  and  fixed  upon  Northumberlund-street,  where  the  de- 
clivity of  the  ground  extends  quite  to  the  Thames.  He  finally  laid 
down  a line  from  the  north  end  of  Baker-street  to  Piccadilly  at  the  end 
of  Berkeley-street,  thence  turning  eastward  to  Northumberlund-street, 
thereby  cutting  off  all  the  immense  northern  drainage  from  crossing 
the  Green  Park  round  the  Queen’s  palace,  and  dowrn  the  low  and  flat 
lands  to  the  present  outlet.  The  length  of  this  line  was  13,015-t-  feet. 
But  from  Piccadilly,  at  Berkeley-street,  to  the  Ikames,  the  distance  was 
only  4,6004-  feet  on  Rennie’s  line  against  8,005  feet  on  the  old  line, 
a difference  of  3405  feet. 

188.  What  was  the  whole  length  of  the  old  one  ? 16,522  feet. 

The  distance  saved  would  have  been  nearly  two-thirds  of  a mile.  Mr. 
Rennie  also  stated,  as  to  the  form  of  the  sewer, — “ I have  no  hesitation 

• in  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  made  like  a canal  tunnel;  the  bottom 
should  be  an  inverted  arch,  the  sides  curved,  the  top  a kind  of  ellipsis 
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approaching1  nearly  to  a parabolic  form,  having  the  longer  axis  upwards; 
the  pressure  is  generally  most  irregular  at  the  top,  there  being  so 
much  loose  earth  above,  and  therefore  the  form  should  be  suited  to 
sustain  that  irregular  pressure.”  In  this  line  he  obtained  a very  great 
fall  of  feet  in  the  whole  distance,  or  -jVths  of  an  inch  in  every  yard. 
The  size  of  the  sewer  should  be,  he  reported,  6 feet  wide  at  its  com- 
mencement and  8j-  feet  at  the  lower  end.  Mr.  Rennie’s  attention  was 
subsequently  called  to  a plan  to  take  the  sewer  across  the  Park  to 
Horseferry-road  ; but,  although  he  considered  this  proposed  plan  as 
second  only  to  the  one  he  had  already  submitted  to  the  Commissioners, 
it  increased  the  distance  to  the  outlet  at  the  Thames  2,709  feet;  and 
for  the  last  5,412  feet  of  this  proposed  line,  the  top  of  the  sewer  must 
be  considerably  under  the  level  of  high  water.  He  then  states  that  the 
objections  to  his  plan,  as  to  render  it  ineligible,  are  not  evident  to 
him. 

1S9.  Does  he  mean  to  inter  by  that,  that  the  sewer  proposed  by  him 
would  not  be  below  the  level  of  high  water? — Yes;  because  at  Nor- 
thumberland-street  there  is  a great  declivity,  extending  quite  to  the 
Thames. 

100.  Was  Mr.  Rennie’s  proposition  adopted  by  the  Commissioners? 
— No. 


191.  Do  you  consider  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Rennie’s  plan  to  have 
been  advantageous  to  the  public  interest? — As  it  appears  to  me,  from 
a careful  attention  to  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  from  the  expense  incurred  on  the  existing  sewer,  most  decidedly 
the  reverse.  v J 


192.  Can  you  state  to  this  Commission  any  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  have  come  to  this  conclusion  ?— Certainly.  They  are  chiefly 
on  these  important  points,  an  enormous  outlay  of  public  money,  a bad 
drainage,  and  a most  intolerable  nuisance  of  an  open  sewer,  where  the 
water  is  penned  back  during  a considerable  period  of  each  tide,  instead 
of  a great  public  improvement  of  a closed  sewer  with  a o-00d  outlet  to 
the  Thames,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Rennie. 

193.  Was  any  cause  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  for  not  pro- 
ceeding with  Mr.  Rennie’s  plan  ? — I have  found  no  minutes  to  that 
effect  in  the  records  of  the  Court. 

194.  What  is  the  length  of  the  open  sewer  ?— 5,238  feet ; but  a 

portion  lias  recently  been  covered  over  by  Mr.  Cubitt  (viz  1 009  feeO 
at  Ins  own  expense.  ’ J 

19.^.  So  that  Mr.  Cubitt,  for  the  advantage  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  a private  individual,  not  on  the  public  authority, 
'ee”  induce.d  t0  cover  in  a portion  of  this  sewer  at  his  own  expense  ’ 
him  * ] Y 50  ; bUt  Mr*  Cubitt’s  interest>  as  a great  builder,  requires 


Ki  u®s'  sDn  \ ^ U W !Vo  1,1,9  been  thc  ou,lay  on  the  open  portion  of 

hu  gs  Scholars  Pond  Sewer  since  Mr.  Rennie’s  report  against  it  ?— 

c ve  a return  by  me  of  the  principal  items  from  1808  to  June,  1844 
what  is'i  amount  is  70,104/.  17s.  5(/.,  between  13/.  and  14/.  a foot  for 
a is  a present  a most  disgraceful  nuisance  in  a great  metropolis. 

unon  tWV  S(T  l ! thTJ6Ctir  °f  Mr‘  Rennie’s  Plan  did  the  outlay 
A si  ecj  i rne  he,*had  condemned  commence  ?— Almost  immediately 
Tecidl  Committee  was  appointed  to  direct  the  works  lrom  Charlotte- 
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street,  Pimlico,  to  the  outlet  at  the  Thames  ; and  this  Committee  met 
47  times,  commencing  23rd  August,  1808,  ending  9th  January,  1810. 

198.  Can  you  inform  this  Commission  what  portion  of  the  70,104/. 
17$.  5 d.  was  expended  at  that  time? — Above  23,000/.  was  then  laid  out. 
Of  that  sum  there  was  spent  for  dinners,  and  extra  coach-hire  to  the 
special  Committee,  626/.  7 s.  6d ; and  for  compensation  for  damage, 
862/.  10$. 

199.  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  were  the  contractors  at  this  period  ? 
— Yes;  two  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  Messrs.  Holland  and  Rowles. 

200.  When  you  state  they  were  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  do  you 
mean  they  were  Commissioners  of  the  Westminster  District  of  Sewers  ? 
— Certainly. 

201.  Who  was  the  surveyor? — A Mr.  Tread  gold,  a carpenter,  builder, 
and  surveyor,  in  Farm-street,  Berkeley-square. 

202.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  he  had  seen  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Rennie  condemning  the  line  of  sewer? — It  is  evident  that  he  had ; 
because,  in  a report  he  made  to  the  Committee  subsequently  to  Mr. 
Rennie’s  report,  he  says,  11th  June,  1808,  “ Begging  it  may  be 
understood  that  I am  most  perfectly  convinced  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Rennie’s  plan,  I now  proceed,  in  obedience  to  the 
directions  I have  received,  to  consider  what  alteration  will  be  required 
in  the  existing  sewer  from  Berkeley-street  to  the  Thames  to  make  it 
capable  of  draining  the  whole  district  as  well  above  Berkeley-square  as 
below  it,  extending  from  Hampstead  to  the  Thames  by  Tothill  Fields.” 

203.  Does  he  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  drainage? 
— Certainly ; he  states  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  sewer  and  the 
district,  and  as  the  sullage  must  be  retained  there  more  than  four 
hours  in  every  tide,  that  it  would  require  a reservoir  for  the  sullage 
of  nearly  24  acres,  without  reckoning  the  addition  necessary  for  the 
enclosures,  slopes,  &c. 

204.  Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  Mr.  Rennie  against  the  line, 
and  the  corroboration  of  his  opinion  by  the  surveyor’s  report  just  quoted 
by  you,  the  works  proceeded  on  the  condemned  line? — Certainly;  and 
under  the  direction  of  a Special  Committee  of  Commissioners. 

205.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  who  formed  the 
Committee? — Yes;  I have  a return  by  me  showing  the  names  and 
attendances  of  that  Committee,  with  the  expenses  for  dinners,  &c.,  which, 
if  this  Commission  requires,  I will  hand  in. 

206.  Of  how  many  persons  did  this  Committee  consist? — The  Com- 
mittee was  nominally  composed  of  34  Commissioners,  but  some  never 
attended  at  all  and  others  seldom. 

207.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  any  of  the  Commissioners  who  acted 
on  this  Committee  had  property  on  the  line  condemned  by  Mr.  Rennie? 
— Several  of  them  had. 

208.  When  was  the  next  large  outlay  on  this  open  sewer?  It  begun 
about  nine  years  after,  and  was  as  follows;  in  1819,  1820,  and  1821 
—28,378/.  2$.  4 d.  Out  of  this  sum  the  compensation  amounted  to 
4,298/.  14$.  9 d. 

209.  To  whom  was  this  compensation  paid  ? — This  was  paid  to  above 
40  individuals,  in  sums  varying  from  20$.  to  600/.  ; some  of  whom 
were  undoubtedly  Commissioners. 
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210.  When  was  the  next  large  expenditure? — It  began  at  the  end 
of  another  ten  years,  viz.,  in  1832  to  1836;  works,  11,238/.  15s.  ; 
engineers,  748/.  8s.  3 cl.  ; compensation  for  the  damage  and  the  law 
proceedings,  not  actually  paid  until  1841,  2,243/.  4s.  9 d.  ; total, 
14,230/.  8s. 

211.  Under  what  statute  do  the  Wesminster  Commission  of  Sewers 
appoint  Committees  ? — I know  of  none,  and  always  object  to  that 
course  on  account  of  its  illegality. 

212.  After  all  the  enormous  outlay  upon  the  open  part  of  this  line, 
much  remains  to  be  done  ? — Certainly;  the  favourite  plan  among  the 
most  influential  Commissioners  is  still  for  a reservoir.  Mr.  Cubitt  has 
olfered  for  the  purpose  a piece  of  land  which  is  leased  to  him  by  the 
Crown.  1 lie  following  is  something  like  the  plan  in  embryo  : — To  cover 
in  the  sewer,  down  to  White’s  Bridge,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  6,386/. ; 
to  widen  the  sewer  20  feet  for  830  feet  in  length,  at  an  estimated 
expense  of  6,600/.  more.  And  after  this  13,000/.  had  been  expended, 
in  addition  to  the  70,104/.  already  spent  on  5,23S  feet,  there  would 
still  remain  an  open  evaporating  surface  for  the  filth  of  this  immense 
district  of  4,644  superficial  yards ; the  uncovered  length  would  then 
be  1,045  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  width.  If,  finally,  this  reservoir  were 
to  be  arched  over  40  feet  in  width  and  1,045  feet  in  length,  I should 
imagine  10,000/.  additional  would  hardly  defray  the  expense. 

213.  When  an  uncovered  sewer  passes  through  any  property  or  near 
any  houses,  does  it  not  in  general  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  such  sewer  in  a worse  condition,  than  if  they  had  had  no 
such  sewer  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ?—  Certainly. 

214.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  just  or  equitable  in  principle  that  the 
occupiers  and  owners  of  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  un- 
covered sewers  should  be  put  to  the  whole  expense  of  covering  them 
up  for  their  own  protection,  or  that  that  should  be  done  at  the  general 
expense,  to  cure  evils  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  main  sewers,  have 
been  created  for  the  general  benefit? — In  this  particular  instance  the 
Parties  built  their  houses  upon  the  line  of  open  sewer;  and  I very  much 
doubt  the  legality  of  making  people  pay,  who  are  residing  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  district  for  a benefit  which  is  local. 

215.  Does  the  70,000/.  expended  comprehend  every  charge  during 
that  period?  Certainly  not;  only  the  principal  works,  not  the  annual 
expenses  thereon. 


216.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  the  various  sums  to  defray  these 
and  other  expenses  were  raised  ?— Nominally  by  the  presentment  of 
Junes,  but  which  juries  for  many  years  of  the  period  were  selected  for 
tbepurpose,  and  some  of  them  actually  the  tradesmen  of  the  Court. 

217.  Can  you  state  any  particular  instance  of  large  outlay  where  "the 
persons  who  were  to  receive  the  amount  of  their  accounts  from  the 

S^SwI,e,  V 2,,rieS.?_Certainly;  ,hc  house  N»-  1,  Greek-street, 
wllere  tlie  Se'v<,rs  Office  is  now  held,  affords  a striking  case. 
5 iL1,0”'  "'a*  l)urcha5ed  of  the  family  of  a deceased  Commissioner  for 

inS  „’C  148S/  Kr  a;d  fit  “ fcf  ,he  rr°se  * ^ Commission, 
trn  ng  14b/.  125.  6 d.  interest  on  the  tradesmen’s  accounts  and  also 

mclodmg-  2191.  U 10 d.  law  charges,  4,903/.  3,.  Id.;  £ tile  total 

c >JISe  10  ll,e  ptiklic  for  that  office  within  a fraction  of  10,000/.  The 
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tradesmen  who  were  employed  and  received  an  amount  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  sum  expended  in  repairs  and  alterations  appear  to  have  been 
upon  the  juries  at  that  period. 

21 S.  The  juries  having-  presented  the  parties,  do  you  know  what  the 
amount  of  the  rates  were  about  that  time,  commencing-  with  the  works 
at  the  open  part  of  the  King’s  Scholar  Pond  Sewer? — The  decrees  for 
the  various  districts  were  signed  as  follows  : — 


ISOS.  September  7 
1.809.  May  26 
1811.  March  15  . 
IS  12.  November  24 


£.  s.  d. 
12,899  1 0 
25,835  2 8 

27,343  8 4 

38,197  8 0 


£ 104,275  0 0 


219.  You  have  stated  that  the  purchase  of  the  office  in  Greek-street 
was  5,000/.,  and  that  the  repairs,  &c\,  cost  4,000/.  and  some  odd  hun- 
dred pounds  more? — 4,903/.  3s.  Id. 

220.  Can  you  give  this  Commission  any  details  of  such  expenditure? 
— I will  hand  in  two  returns  which  will  give  the  detail,  excepting  the 
Parliamentary  and  dinner  expenses  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Committee. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  papers.) 

221.  When  did  the  local  Act  pass  enabling  the  Commissioners  to 
purchase  the  house? — 52nd  Geo.  III.,  local  and  personal,  cap.  48. 
Royal  assent,  April,  1812. 

222.  Was  there  any  outlay  before  the  Act  passed  ? — Ye?;  because 
a lease  of  the  premises  was  first  taken,  which  was  executed  on  or  about 
the  29th  March,  1811,  for  a term  expiring  at  Michaelmas,  1833,  at  a 
rent  of  260/.,  and  land-tax  24/.  17s.,  with  a proviso  to  purchase  the 
freehold.  A list  of  tradesmen  to  be  employed  in  -he  repairs  was  made 
out  in  April,  1811,  and  the  office  was  publicly  advertised  to  be  open  at 
Christmas,  1811. 

223.  Consequently  the  enormous  expenditure  in  repairs  and  altera- 
tions must  have  been  incurred  prior  to  the  legal  authority  being- 
obtained  to  enable  the  Commissioner^  so  to  expend  the  lates?  Cer- 
tainly. 

224.  Do  you  know  the  course  that  was  adopted  oy  the  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  obtaining  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  and  fit  up  this  office  ? — Yes  ; two  surveyors  were  appointed 
to  value  the  premises;  and,  ns  appears  from  the  documents,  their  sworn 
valuation  amounted  to  eery  little  more  than  the  sum  expended  in 
repairs  and  alteration?  alone;  but  as  I have  a copy  of  the  valuation,  I 

present  it  to  this  Commission. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  paper.) 

225.  That  valuation  appears  to  be  nearly  500/.  less  than  the  sum 
required  by  the  vendors? — Yes;  and  as  I said  before,  the  valua- 
tion was  but  a mere  trifle  over  the  outlay  in  repairs  and  alterations. 
I can,  if  necessary,  obtain  for  this  Commission  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  4th  February,  1812, 
which  will  show  the  course  of  procedure. 

VOL.  i.  M 
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Illegal  appointment  of  Chairman. 

226.  Was  Mr.  George  Saunders,  who  presided  at  this  Committee, 
the  o*entleman  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Sewers  from  Marc  , 
1808,  to  February,  1S35? — The  same  person,  I believe ; an  architect  or 

surveyor,  residing  in  Oxford-street. 

227.  Under  what  authority  does  the  Commission  for  Westminster, 
&c.,  appoint  an  annual  chairman  ?■ — We  have  a bye-law  tor  that  pur- 
pose, but  I deny  the  legality  of  the  appointment.  It  throws  into  the 
hands  of  one  Commissioner  such  an  enormous  power,  which  the  sta- 
tutes and  Commission  contemplate  shall  be  exercised  only  by  six  Com- 
missioners in  open  Court ; and  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  and  still 
is  a very  improper  appointment ; and  it  further  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  the  cause  which  originated  the  doubtful  section  in  the  general  law 
on  sewers,  viz.  3 and  4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  22,  s.  61  : “ And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed 
to  extend  to  affect,  alter,  abridge,  or  interfere  with  any  local  or  private 
Act  of  Parliament  for  sewers  concerning  any  county,  city,  town,  district, 
lands,  or  limits,  or  any  Commission  of  Sewers  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, within  the  distance  of  10  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange;  and 
which  is  considered  by  the  Westminster  Commissioners  to  exonerate 
them  from  the  very  salutary  enactments  in  this  public  statute. 

228.  Then  you  consider  the  appointment  of  an  annual  chairman  not 
only  illegal  but  decidedly  injurious?- — Most  undoubtedly.  This  public 
statute  received  the  Royal  assent  the  2Sth  of  June,  1833;  it  declares 
that  the  laws  of  sewers  are  in  many  respects  defective,  that  doubts  have 
arisen  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  given  to  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  particularly  as  to  the  legal  mode  of  conducting  inquiries  by 
juries;  also  as  to  the  legal  power  to  order  new  works;  and  further  it 
authorizes  the  borrowing  of  money  for  such  works;  and  distributing  the 
costs  and  charges  fairly  and  equitably  among  the  parties  who  receive 
benefit  or  avoid  damage  by  such  works.  Next  it  raises  the  amount  of 
qualification  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  requires  that  each  Com- 
missioner before  he  acts  shall  swear  as  to  the  nature  and  locality  of 
that  qualification.  It  also  regulates  the  meetings  of  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  enacts  that  at  every  meeting  a chairman  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  majority  of  Commissioners  present.  It  regulates  the  inquiries 
by  juries,  and  declares  that  they  shall  be  sworn  in  open  Court  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  shall  pioceed  in  their  inquiry,  before  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Court,  by  receiving  evidence  upon  oath,  and  subject 
to  the  same  rules  of  taking  and  receiving  evidence,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Courts  of  common  law.  It  authorizes  nil  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penal- 
ties, to  be  received  in  aid  of  the  expenditure.  I consider  the  advantages 
to  the  rate-payers  of  Westminster  would  hnve  been  very  great  under 
this  Act : all  of  these  they  have  lost  by  the  Cunmissioners  considering 
themselves  exempt  from  the  operation  of  that  general  statute,  owing  to 
the  61st  section. 

229.  Have  the  Commissioners  ever  tried  toobtainthe  power  to  elect 
a chairman? — Yes,  and  also  to  pay  him  a salary;  an  the  following 
extract  from  a Bill  preceding  the  local  Act  of  1812  will  detail. 

“ Court,  3rd  January,  1812. 

“And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious  increase  of  buildings  | 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  Commission,  the  necessary  business  of  the  said 
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Commissioners  has  of  late  become  so  extensive,  and  the  duties  of  the 
chan-man  so  Laborious,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  a person  properly  qua- 
1 hed  to  fill  the  station  can  be  found,  willing  to  give  up  so  great  a portion  of 
his  time,  as  the  despatch  of  business  of  the  said  Commissioners  necessarily 
quaes,  without  his  having  some  remuneration  for  the  same;  and  therefore 

sufficient talarv1'  a chairman  °f  their  Court  should  be  appointed  with  a 

fori£%iLtorf°1'%ena^ted,,-that  it/ha11  be  lawful  **the  Commissioners 
tor  the  time  being  for  the  limits  aforesaid,  at  the  special  Court  to  beheld 

loi  that  purpose  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this 
ct,  to  appoint  any  one  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  limits 
S benthe  chairman  of  the  said  Commission,  removeable  at  the  dis- 
cietton  of  the  Court  of  Sewers,  and  shall  assign  him  out  of  the  rates,  taxes, 
lots,  and  wains  before  mentioned,  a competent  salary,  not  exceeding  the 
annual  sum  of  l.,  payable  quarterly  ; and  a chairman  shall  be  in 

Hive  manner  elected  annually,  but  removeable  as  before  mentioned.  ” 


:,30.  V\  hat  became  of  this  clause  in  the  Bill  ? — I found  the  following 
charge  in  the  solicitor’s  bill,  which  explains  the  matter,  “ 1812,  March 
13th.— Attending  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  the  Swan  Tavern,  West- 
minster Bridge,  in  consultation  as  to  the  prudence  of  abandoning  the 
clause  for  electing  the  chairman,  when  Mr.  Lewis,  and  others,  ao°reed 
on  a different  clause  being  introduced.  ” 

231.  Do  you  know  whether  the  works  under  the  Commission  of 
Sewers  for  Westminster  are  done  under  contract  ?— Yes;  at  present  a 
rather  stringent  contract  exists ; but  I am  of  opinion  the  stringent  sti- 
pulations of  the  contract  are  evaded. 

232.  Have  the  works  generally  been  done  under  contracts? — It  is 
so  understood ; but  as  I have  given  notice  of  motion  in  our  Court  to 
terminate  the  existing  contracts,  I have  been  induced  to  look  closely 
into  the  subject,  and  my  investigation  led  me  to  obtain  a return  of  all 
the  contractors,  and  the  amounts  paid  to  them  during  the  last  63  years, 
and  1 find  the  following  results,  a gross  charge  of  620,451/.  4s.  Id 
by  the  following  contractors. 


1780) 

1822' 

to  > R.  Holland. 

to 

1800] 

1830 

1800 

1831 

to  > Holland  and  Rowles. 

to  > 

1811 J 

1836 

1810) 

1S37) 

to  l G.  W.  and  S.  Bird. 

to  > 

1823J 

1843] 

> Bennett  and  Hunt. 


} G.  and  W.  Bird. 


Total  620,451/.  4s.  Id. 

233.  Will  you  present  the  return  itself  ? — Certainly.  ( The  Witness 
handed  in  the  paper.) 

234.  The  contracts,  for  the  long  period  of  63  years,  appear  to  have 
been  in  very  few  hands.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  these  contractors  were 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  ? — I have  every  reason  to  believe  for  nearly 
he  first  half  of  the  period  they  were. 

235.  What  are  the  circumstances  which  induce  you  to  think  so  ? • 

ecause,  in  investigating  the  subject,  I found  a direct  charge  brouo-ht 

Je  ore  the  Court  Pf  Sewers,  in  1772,  in  the  form  of  a petition,  which 

m 2 
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proves  the  point,  and  moreover  connects  the  name  of  the  Commissioner 
ITo had  induced  the  Court  to  appoint  his  son  to  do  the  works  in  the 
manner  therein  stated,  with  the  subsequent  contracts,  which  I havepre 

viously  detailed  to  this  Commission.  ( rj ™ 

236.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  petition? — I have,  and  this  is  it.  f i 

'petition  was  handed  in.)  e 

937  We  observe  the  name  of  Holland,  together  with  the  addition  ot 

his  partner,  Rowles,  from  1780  down  to  1811;  do  you  know  if  they  were 
Commissioners  ? — Most  undoubtedly.  I should  have  gone  further  back 
with  this  inquiry,  fori  found  the  name  of  Holland  connected  with  tie 
works  even  prior  to  the  date  of  the  petition;  but  the  accounts  have  so 
many  erasures ; indeed  one  ledger  is  labelled  erroneous,  so  that  no  depen- 
dence can  he  placed  on  them. 

238.  Does  the  Court  appear  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  contractors,  who  were  also  at  the  same  time  Commis- 
sioners ? — After  the  first  division  of  the  large  outlay  on  the  open  portion 
of  the  King’s  Scholar  Pond  sewer  which  I have  detailed  to  this  Com- 
mission, and  after  the  expenditure  on  the  purchase  and  repair  of  the 
Sewers  Office,  in  botli  of  which  Commissioners  who  had  a personal  or 
family  interest  in  the  expenditure  were  concerned,  a virtuous  fit  of  indig- 
nation seems  to  have  been  felt,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the  Couit 
minutes,  in  1813,  will  show. 


“ Sewers  Office  1 
for  Westminster,  $c.) 

“ Resolved,  that  it  appears  to  this  Court  to  be  expedient,  in  con- 
formity with  the  oath  of  office,  and  in  order  to  enable  each  individual  Com- 
missioner to  execute  the  authority  given  to  him  under  the  Commission 
truly  and  indifferently,  and  without  favour  or  affection  towards  any  one : 
and  it  is  Resolved,  that  no  person  being  a Commissioner  of  this  Court  of 
Sewers,  nor  any  person  related  to  a Commissioner,  of  and  within  the  second 
degree,  either  by  birth  or  marriage,  (uncle  and  nephew  being  here  deemed 
to  be  related  to  each  other  in  the  second  degree,)  nor  any  person  connected 
with  a Commissioner  by  co-partnership  in  any  business  or  concern,  shall 
hereafter  be  appointed,  or  continue  to  hold  any  office,  or  place  of  pi  o fit  or 
emolument,  under  the  Commissioners  of  this  Court,  or  be  allowed  to  furnish 
any  article,  or  do  any  business  under  the  Commissioners,  for  which  the 
money  appertaining  to  sewers  is  to  be  paid,  except  in  cases  where  the  Com- 
missioners are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  any  such  person  by  reason 
of  his  being  the  contractor  under  another  Board  ; and  except  in  cases  where 
an  opinion  only  is  to  be  taken  on  a specified  object. 

“ And  also,  that  this  resolution  is  not  to  take  effect  in  regard  to  any  re- 
lationship which  may  exist  between  a present  Commissioner  and  any 
Officer  now  in  the  service  of  the  Commissioners .” 


239.  Are  there  any  of  the  Commissioners  who  were  in  the  Commis- 
sion of  1806  at  present  acting  under  the  existing  Commission ; 
Several:  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  a sort  of  hereditary  right  in  several 
families,  as  the  grandfathers,  fathers,  sons,  uncles,  nephews,  brothers- 
in-law,  &c.,  find  their  way  into  the  Commissions;  and  although  the 
contractors  cannot  now  be  Commissioners,  we  find  their  relations  and 
connections  among  them. 

240.  There  is  a bye-law  of  the  existing  Commission  for  Westminster 
at  page  12,  excluding  any  Commissioner,  or  any  person  related  to  a 
Commissioner,  of  and  within  the  second  degree,  either  by  birth  or 
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maniao-e,  from  being-  employed,  or  allowed  to  furnish  any  article,  or 
do  any  business  for  which  the  money  appertaining-  to  sewers  is  to  be 
paid.— Oh  yes,  there  is  such  a bye-law,  and  it  is  now  subjected  to  a 
very  severe  test.  Among  the  24  names  recently  added  to  the  West- 
minster Commission  are  a considerable  number  of  architects  or  sur- 
veyors agents  and  solicitors;  I ascertained  that  one  of  them  who  is 
an  architect  or  surveyor,  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Bennett  one  of 
the  contractors.  In  open  Court  I ascertained  the  fact  from  the  contractor 
1 have  named  ; I called  his  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  Court  to 
the  matter,  and  the  result  declared  was  that  as  Ilenrv  Arthur  Hunt 
hsq  the  Commissioner  alluded  to  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  office  the 
brother-in-law  contractor  might  continue  as  usual,  whereupon  I imme- 
diately warned  Mr.  Bennett,  the  contractor,  of  the  consequences. 

241.  Are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  Commissioners’  names 

were  recommended  for  insertion  in  new  Commissions? The  Court 

gets  up  a petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a list  of  names  for  a 
new  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  appears  a long  list,  comprising 
the  names  of  the  nobility  and  eminent  persons,  the  majority  of  whom* 
probably  19  out  of  20,  never  qualify;  but  the  acting  Commissioners 
nominate  their  relatives  and  friends.  I present  an  extract  from  the 
recoids  of  the  Court,  which  will  show  the  course  of  procedure  prior  to 
the  commissions  of  1806,  1816,  1826,  and  1830.*' 

242.  In  what  form  are  the  contracts  drawn  up,  and  in  what  way  are 
the  prices  calculated? — The  two  following  papers  will  show  the  quiet 
and  easy  manner  by  which  Commissioners,  who,  being  contractors  for 
t le  works,  obtained  an  increase  of  prices.  The  first,  paper  relates  to 
buck  work,  &c.  &c.  ; the  second,  to  the  price  of  timber  and  deals  by 
which  a sliding-scale  was  introduced  and  continued  to  the  present 
time,  by  means  of  which,  the  lower  the  price  put  in  the  contract,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  prices  therein  stated,  the  larger  will  be  the  amount 
paid  to  such  contractor.  The  plan  seems  by  this  latter  paper  to  have 
originated  with  the  Commissioner-contractor,  and  to  have  been  approved 
by  Mr.  Saunders,  the  architect,  or  surveyor-chairman.  {The  papers 
were  handed  in .) 

243.  Does  that  practice  still  continue? — Oh  yes,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  timber  and  deals. 

244.  To  the  present  time? — Yes. 


24 


0. 


Will  you  explain  to  this  Commission  how  the  lower  the  tender 

of  the  contractor  is  the  larger  the  amount  he  will  receive? — Certainly; 

the  contract  requires  that  the  prices  of  each  item  shall  be  stated,  but 

H contains  the  following  nota  bene: — 

© 


U 


The  merchant’s  prices  for  fir  timber  and  deals  to  be  stated  upon  which 
the  tender  for  those  articles  is  calculated. 

. “ To  be  allowed,  for  every  5s.  advanced  on  the  merchant’s  prices  for  fir 
timber,  per  foot  cube. 

, /T°  be  allowed,  for  every  20,?.  advanced  on  the  merchant's  prices  in 
def(,  Per  hundred,  2 d.  for  each  12  feet  3-inch  deal. 

Lie  prices  of  timber  and  deals  to  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion 
upon  any  decrease  of  the  merchant’s  prices.” 


The  present  contracts,  from  which  I have  extracted  the  precedin 


See  page  ICG, 
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plan  o-ive  tlie  prices  for  fir  timber  and  deals.  Fir  timber : Bennett’s, 
L . ’bird’s  5 1.  2s.  Deals  per  100  -.—Bennett’s,  27 1.  ; Bird  s,  2*1.  105. 
Both  these  contracts  commenced  at  Michaelmas  1841  and  in  the  bills 
^ The  first  quarter’s  work  to  each  contractor,  5/  los.  per  load  was 
allowed  as  the  standard  for  timber,  and  30/.  per  100  deals  ; consequently 
lhe  lower  the  estimate  the  greater  would  be  the  increase  of  the  market 
price  upon  which  he  would  be  paid.  For  example,— take  the  deals, 
Bennett’s,  27/.;  Bird’s,  25/.  105.;  merchant’s  price,  30/.  Bach  con- 
tractor being  entitled  to  an  advance  of  165.  8 d.  on  every  205.  difference 
between  his  offer  and  the  merchant’s  price,  Bennett  would  receive 
29/.  105.,  while  Bird  would  get  28/.  165.  8 d.;  a difference  of  135.  4rf. 
only  per  100  deals,  instead  of  1/.  105.,  as  offered  in  the  contract,  lhus, 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  tender  is  quite  a deception  on 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  system.  1 he  sums 
actually  paid  differ  but  slightly.  The  account  woulds  tandas  follows 
Sums 
tendered. 

£.  s.  d. 

27 


Sums 
actually  paid. 


Bennett 


Bird 


0 


25  10  0 


Difference) 
in  tender  J 


1 10  0 


£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

[to  receive  three  times  2d. ) c,  ^ 

0 

Total  » 

29 

10 

0 

[ on  each  of  100  deals  . J 

( to  receive  four  times  2d.l ^ g 

{ on  each  of  100  deals  . j 

8 

Total  . 

28 

16 

8 

Difference  paid  . 

0 

13 

4* 

* The  following  letter  has  been  received  in  explanation  of  the  statement  relating 
to  this  system  of  making  contracts  : — 

gIR>  60,  Conduit  Street,  April  24,  1S45. 

On  perusing  the  evidence  given  by  me  before  the  Commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  Health  of  Towns,  of  which  I lately  received  a printed  copy,  1 
find  that  some  error,  either  clerical  or  typographical,  has  occurred  in  the  answer  to 
No.  245,  which  has  caused  a confusion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  answer,  and  renders 
unintelligible  the  fact  that  the  lower  the  merchant's  price  for  timber  and  deals  was 
stated  by  the  contractor  in  the  contract,  the  higher  would  be  the  amount  paid  to 
him  under  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Westminster  Court  of  Sewers  since  1808. 

I observe  also,  that  in  detailing  the  extraordinary  system  in  my  answer  to 
Question  No.  242,  the  paper  explanatory  thereof  which  1 handed  in  to  the  Com- 
mission has  unfortunately  not  been  printed.  To  supply  the  omission  and  correct 
the  error  I will  recapitulate  the  plan. 

Parties  desirous  of  contracting  were,  in  1841,  required  to  tender  among  other- 
items  for  the  supply  of  “ Yellow  second  deals,”  12  feet  long,  9 inches  wide,  3 inches 
thick,  being  9 superficial  feet  in  each  deal,  equal  to  1080  superficial  feet  in  a 
“hundred”  of  deals  (120).  They  were  required  to  state  what  they  would  supply 
at  per  foot,  and  to  insert  their  own  statement  of  the  merchant’s  price  of  the  article 
they  were  to  supply. 

Bennett  obtained  the  contracts  for  two  divisions;  and  Bird  the  other  two  ; each 
was  to  supply  at  6 d.  per  foot.  Bennett’s  statement  of  the  merchant’s  price  per 
hundred  was  27/.,  and  Bird’s  25/.  10s.,  and  the  latter,  by  the  operation  of  the  sliding 
scale,  obtained,  in  actual  payment,  the  highest  price  per  foot,  as  I shall  presently 
show  from  the  records  of  the  Court. 

The  chief  surveyor  sent  every  quarter  to  one  of  the  Commissioners,  a timber- 
merchant,  a table  for  him  to  fill  in  his  monthly  prices  of  certain  articles  therein 
stated,  at  which  he  was  selling  these  articles  at  a credit  price  to  the  trade,  among 
which  was  “ White  Christiana  Second  Deals  on  the  return  of  this  table  of  prices, 
which  appear  to  vary  from  30/.  to  26/.,  the  chief  surveyor  calculated  the  price  to  be 
allowed  the  contractors.  I now  append  the  prices  paid  to  each  of  the  contractors 
in  every  quarter  of  the  contract  commencing  at  Michaelmas  1841,  ending  Christmas 
1844. 
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246.  IIow  was  the  standard  price  for  timber  and  deals  obtained? — 
Until  the  last  few  months  by  the  surveyor  applying'  to  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  was  a timber-merchant,  to  give  the  price. 

247.  If  the  work  had  been  executed,  not  by  contract  in  the  present 
mode,  but  by  lesponsible  officers,  under  the  Commissioners,  do  you 
conceive  that  the  works  would  have  been  better  or  worse  done  than 
they  now  are?— I am  not  able  to  answer  the  question.  I think  the 
present  system  is  open  to  great  improvement,  and  I incline  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  Very  injurious  to  the  public  interest  to  have  standing 
contracts. 

248.  From  your  experience  in  attending  their  Court,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  alteration  you  would  suggest? — It  requires  a great  deal 
ot  consideration  to  answer  that;  the  most  important  information  I 
should  require  would  be  an  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  entire  of  the 
metropolis. 


1st  Quarter 

Paid  to  Bennett. 

Per  Foot.  Per  Hundred. 

d.  £.  s.  d. 

6|  = 30  7 6 

Paid  to  Bird. 

Per  Foot.  Per  Hundred. 

d.  £.  s.  d. 

74  = 33  15  0 

2nd 

55 

6| 

= 

30 

7 

6 

74  = 33  15 

0 

3rd 

V 

64 

64 

= 

29 

5 

0 

None  supplied. 

4 th 

)> 

29 

5 

0 

7i  = 32  12 

6 

5th 

55 

G 

= 

27 

0 

0 

64  = 29  5 

0 

6th 

55 

*7 

= 

31 

10 

0 

6£  = 30  7 

6f  = 30  7 

6 

7th 

55 

*7 

= 

31 

10 

0 

6 

8th 

55 

*7 

=z 

31 

10 

0 

6|  - 30  7 

6 

9th 

55 

64 

z= 

29 

5 

0 

74  - 33  15 

0 

10th 

55 

64 

= 

29 

5 

0 

None  supplied. 

11th 

55 

64 

= 

29 

5 

0 

7i  = 33  15 

0 

12  th 

55 

64 

29 

5 

0 

None  supplied. 

13th 

55 

64 

=: 

29 

5 

0 

1 

None  supplied. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  sliding  scale  in  the  first  quarter 
was  to  give  the  contractor  who  inserted  25/.  10s.  in  his  contract  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent.,  while  the  other  contractor  who  inserted  2 71.  per  hundred,  only  obtained 
an  increase  of  12^  per  cent.  Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  no  one  quarter  did 
Bird  supply  at  his  contract  price  of  6d.  per  foot,  and  in  only  one  of  the  13  quarters 
did  Bennett  supply  at  6<7.  per  foot.  The  three  quarters  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  overcharges  allowed  and  paid  to  Bennett,  to  which  I have  recently  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Sewers,  as  yet  without  effect. 

I am  happy  to  add  that  the  sliding  scale  is  struck  out  of  the  contracts  of  the 
present  year,  and  a fixed  sum  of  5d.  per  foot,  equal  to  22/.  10s.  per  hundred,  is  now 
paying. 

If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  publish  an  octavo  edition  of  the 
Second  Report,  may  I request  the  favour  of  their  causing  an  insertion  of  this  ex- 
planatory letter. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Leslie. 


Henry  Hobhouse , Esq. 
fyc.  fyc?  Sfc. 
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APPENDIX. 

“ SEWERS,  WESTMINSTER,  &c. 

Statement  of  Proceedings  usually  adopted,  upon  Applications  for  the 

Renewal  of  Commissions. 


“ New  Commissions,  1806. 

“ The  Court,  taking  into  their  consideration  that  the  Commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  under  which  they  act  will  expire  on  the  13th  day  ot  April 
next,  and  that  under  the  Seal  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  the  2nd  c.ay 
of  June  next: 

“ Ordered,  that  a Special  Court  be  summoned  for  Friday  the  -1st  day 
of  March  next,  and  that  the  clerk  do  prepare,  and  lay  before  that  Court 
for  signature,  a petition  in  the  usual  form  for  new  Commissions;  and  that 
he  do  wait  on  the  Marquis  of  Titchfieid,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  requesting  his  lordship  to  sign  the  same. 

“ Ordered,  that  notice  be  given  in  the  summonses  for  the  said  Court, 
that  the  petition  will  be  then  presented  for  signature,  and  that  the  names 
of  new  Commissioners  will  be  then  proposed. 

“ The  clerk  reported  that,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  last  Court,  he 
had  transmitted  to  the  Marquis  of  Titchfieid,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  then  at  Welbeck  Ollerton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  petition 
for  new  Commissions,  together  with  an  extract  from  the  orders  of  the 
Court  relating  thereto,  and  that  his  Lordship  had  returned  the  petition, 
having  signed  it. 

« The  clerk  laid  the  petition  before  the  Court,  when  it  was  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  present,  and  the  following  persons  were  recommended  as 
proper  to  be  nominated  in  the  new  Commissions,  in  addition  to  those  now 
remaining  whose  names  are  in  the  existing  Commissions. 

(Here  follow  the  names  of  proposed  Commissioners. — Between  70  and 
80  names  added.) 

“ Ordered,  that  a copy  of  the  petition  be  entered  in  the  Court  book 
after  the  orders  of  the  day. 

“ The  said  Commissions  under  the  great  seal,  and  the  seal  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  were  read,  and  all  the  Commissioners  present  were  sworn. 


“ New  Commissions,  1816. 

“ The  Court  having  inspected  their  Commissions,  and  observed  that 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  expire  on  the  29th  of 
March  next,  and  that  under  the  Seal  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  the 
28th  April  following: 

“ Ordered,  that  the  clerk  do  prepare,  in  the  usual  form,  a petition  for 
new  Commissions. 

“ Ordered,  that  a special  meeting  of  the  Court  be  summoned  for 
Friday  next,  the  26th  instant,  at  One  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Court  to 
be  kept  open  until  Four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a list  of  names  to  accompany  the  petition  for  neio 
Commissions ; and  that  notice  thereof  be  given  in  the  summonses  for  lhat 
meeting  of  the  Court,  and  that  each  Commissioner  present  at  the  Court 
will  be  requested  to  give  in  the  names,  residence,  and  description  of  any  two 
, gentlemen  whom  he  may  be  desirous  of  nominating. 

“ Ordered,  that  no  name  be  added  by  any  individual  Commissioner  to 
the  list  which  is  to  accompany  the  petition  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
said  meeting  of  the  26th  instant. 


Westminster  Sewers. 
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n Ordered,  that  a special  meeting  of  the  Court  be  summoned  for 
Friday,  the  9th  of  February  next,  and  that  the  list  of  names  proposed  for 
the  new  Commissions  be  on  that  day  submitted,  in  order  to  its  being  fina  y 
settled,  to  the  end  that  such  names  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Court  may 

accompany  the  petition  for  the  Commissions. 

a ordered,  that  the  clerk  do  immediately,  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Court  on  the  9th  of  February,  apply  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  requesting  his  signature  to  the  petition  tor 

« Ordered,  if  the  signature  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  can  be 
obtained  in  due  time,  that  the  petition  be  laid  before  the  Court  at  its 
ordinary  meeting  on  the  16th  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
signed  by  the  Commissioners  present;  but  if  the  Loul  Lieutenant  s 
signature  cannot  be  procured  in  due  time  for  that  Court  that  the  chairman 
be  in  that  case,  requested  to  call  a special  meeting  ot  the  Court  to  sign 
the  petition,  as  soon  as  it  may  conveniently  be  done 

“ The  Court  nominated  The  several  persons  undermentioned  as  proper 
to  be  included  in  the  list  of  names  which  is  to  accompany  the  petition  tor 
new  Commissions,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  those  Commissioners  who 
were  nominated  in  the  present  Commissions,  and  are  known  to  be  still  in 

existence. 

(Here  follow  the  names  of  proposed  Commissioners.— 30  noblemen, 
&c.  and  110  others.) 

« The  several  Commissioners  present  in  Court  then  nominated  each  tiro 
versons  for  the  approbation  of  the  Court,  to  be  recommended  for  Commis- 
sioners in  the  list  to  accompany  the  petition.  . 

u Ordered  that  the  said  recommendation  be  taken  into  consideration 
at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Court,  which  is  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  9th 

0f“  Unona  consideration  of  the  several  names  which  the  Court  resolved, 
on  the  26th  ultimo,  to  include  in  the  list  to  accompany  the  petition,  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  following  name  should  be  added  to  the  satd  list, 

—viz. : 

“ W.  Hamilton,  of  Stanley  House,  Chelsea,  Esq. 

« Ordered,  upon  a consideration  of  the  names  submitted  to  the  Court  on 
tlie  26th  of  January  last  by  the  individual  Commissioners  then  present,  that 
the  following  names  be  included  in  the  list  which  is  to  accompany  the 

petition. 

(Here  follow  the  nominations  of  individual  Commissioners.— 99  names.) 

“ Ordered,  that  the  clerk  do  forthwith  prepare  the  petition,  and  complete 
the  list  which  is  proposed  to  accompany  it,  and  make  application  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  for  his  signature  hereto, 
and  L the  same  before  the  Court  at  the  first  meeting  winch  shall  occur 

after  the  petition  shall  have  been  signed  by  his  Grace. 

“ The  clerk  reported  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  Court  of  the  19th 
of  January  last,  he  had  prepared  a petition  for  new  Commissions,  and 
having,  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Court  on  the  9th  instant,  ap- 
pUedto  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  for  Ins 
signature,  he  had  obtained  his  Grace’s  signature  ; and  having  this  day  laid 
the  petition  before  the  Court,  it  was  signed  by  the  Commissioners  therein 
mentioned  in  the  form  following,  viz. . 

(Here  follows  the  Petition,  &c.) 

“ New  Commissions  opened  and  read. 
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“New  Commissions,  1826. 

“ The  Chairman  having  apprized  the  Court  that  the  term  of  the  duration 
of  the  Commissions  under  which  they  act  was  about  to  expire,  viz.,  that 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  19tli  of  February,  1826, 
and  that  under  the  Seal  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  the  6th  day  of  March 
following.  Ordered,  that  the  Clerk  do  prepare,  in  the  usual  form,  a Petition 
for  new  Commissions. 

“ Ordered,  that  a Special  Meeting  of  the  Court  be  summoned  for 
Tuesday  the  3rd  of  January  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  the  Court  to  be 
kept  open  until  Four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a list  of  names  to  accompany  the  Petition  for  new  Commissions; 
that  notice  thereof  be  given  in  the  summonses  for  that  meeting  of  the  Court ; 
and  that  each  Commissioner  present  at  the  Court  be  requested  to  give  in 
the  name,  residence,  and  description  of  any  one  gentleman  whom  he  may  be 
desirous  of  nominating  ; at  the  same  time  it  is  recommended  that  no  gentle- 
man may  be  nominated  who  does  not  reside  within  the  district  described  in 
the  Commissions. 

“ Ordered,  that  no  name  be  added  by  any  individual  Commissioner  to 
the  list  which  is  to  accompany  the  petition  after  the  adjournment  of  the  said 
meeting  on  the  3rd  of  January  next. 

“ Ordered,  that  a special  meeting  of  the  Court  be  summoned  for  Friday 
the  13th  January  next,  and  that  the  list  of  the  names  proposed  for  the  new 
Commissions  be  on  that  day  submitted,  in  order  to  its  being  finally  settled, 
to  the  end  that  such  names  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Court  may  accom- 
pany the  petition  for  the  Commissions. 

“ The  Chairman  stated  to  the  Court  the  mode  of  proceeding,  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  Court  on  the  16th  December  last,  to  be  followed  in 
the  proposed  application  for  new  Commissions. 

“ The  Chairman  having  then  laid  before  the  Court  a letter  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  nominating  Thomas  H.  Budd,  of 
Bedford-row,  London,  Gentleman,  as  a fit  person  to  be  named  in  the  new 
Commissions  of  Sewers  ; Resolved,  that  his  Lordship  not  being  present  in 
Court,  his  nomination  cannot  be  received. 

“ Several  of  the  Commissioners  present,  in  Court,  then  nominated  each  one 
person  for  the  approbation  of  the  Court,  to  be  recommended  as  Commissioners 
in  the  list  to  accompany  a petition  for  new  Commissions. 

“Ordered,  that  the  said  recommendation  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  special  meeting  of  the  Court,  which  is  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  13tli 
day  of  this  month. 

“ Resolved,  that  there  shall  not  be  added  to  the  proposed  list  any  names, 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Court  this  day. 

“ The  list  of  the  gentlemen  proposed  being  read  from  the  chair,  and  a 
ballot  being  taken  upon  each  respective  name,  it  was  decided  that  the  follow- 
ing names  should  accompany  the  petition  for  new  Commissions. 

(Here  follow  40  names.) 

“ Ordered,  that  the  clerk  do  forthwith  complete  the  list,  and  lay  the  same 
before  the  Court  on  the  20th  instant,  together  with  a petition  in  the  usual 
form,  for  signature. 

“ Th®  clerk  presented  this  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  Court  on 
the  13th  instant,  a petition  in  the  usual  form  for  new  Commissions,  together 
with  the  list  of  names  proposed  to  accompany  the  petition,  and  the  said 
petition  having  been  read,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners'present  in  Court  - 
Ordered,  that  the  clerk  do  forthwith  present  the  same,  and  that  a copy  of 
the  petition  and  the  list  be  entered  after  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  J 

(Copy  of  Petition.) 
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Failure  of  Ranelagh  Main  Server. 

“ New  Commissions,  1830. 

« Ordered,  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  His  Majesty  King  William 
the  Fourth  to  the  throne  of  these  Realms,  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
renewal  of  the  Commissions  of  Sewers  (for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  such  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  as  are  usually  included  there- 
with), and  that  the  same  may  be  directed  to  such  of  the  Commissioners 
named  in  the  Commission  of  1826,  as  are  known  to  be  now  surviving,  and 
none  others  ; and  the  clerk  do  ascertain,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  ol 
the  Court,  what  are  the  steps  proper  io  be  taken  for  obtaining  such  renewal. 

“ The  Court  having  on  the  6th  of  this  month  directed,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  accession  of  His  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  the  proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a renewal  of  the 
Commissions  of  Sewers,  and  that  the  clerk  should  report  what  are  the  steps 
proper  to  be  taken  for  obtaining  such  renewal ; the  clerk  this  day  reported, 
that  having  made  inquiry,  he  had  learned  that  it  would  be  necessaij  that 
petitions  should  be  presented  for  new  Commissions,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  usual  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Commissions  ; when  it  was  Ordered  that 
a petition  should  be  prepared  occordingly.  . , 

“ And  a petition  having  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Court,  /was 
approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners  present  in  Court. 

“ Ordered,  that  a copy  of  the  petition,  and  of  the  list  which  accompanied 
it,  be  entered  after  the  minutes  of  this  day.” 

(Copy  of  Petition.) 

249.  This  Commission  understands  that  a large  work  on  the  Rane- 
lagh main  line  of  sewer  recently  erected  near  the  Bayswater-road  has 
become  in  a ruinous  state? — So  much  so  that  it  requires  an  almost 
entire  reconstruction. 

250.  Can  you  give  any  detail  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  affair? — The  Ranelagh  main  line  of  sewer,  from  the  north  side  of 
the  Uxbridge-road  to  the  Bishop!s-road,  was  an  open  sewer.  As  the 
Commissioners  say  they  cannot  do  new  works  (which  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 3 and  4 Wm.  IV.  c.  22,  from  which  they  think  themselves  exempt, 
authorizes  to  be  done  under  certain  limitations'),  the  V*  estminster  Com- 
missioners, in  my  opinion,  evade  the  statute  by  making  what  they  call 
a diversion  of  the  old  line.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  following 
outline  will  show  the  proceedings.  To  effect  this  diversion  of  the  open 
ditch  sewer  in  part  only,  the  surveyors  reported  that  a new  sewer,  10 
feet  wide  and  8 feet  6 inches  high  in  the  clear,  with  side  walls  two 
bricks  thick,  would  be  requisite,  the  length  being  2,600  feet,  at  3/.  per 
foot  lineal— 7,800/. ; that  out  of  this  amount  there  might  probably  be 
received  from  the  builders  2,600/. , leaving  5,200/.  to  be  borne  by  the 
district.  William  Ponsford,  a great  speculating  builder  on  that  estate, 
had  previously  petitioned  the  Court  to  allow  him,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  build  300  feet  of  3 feet  sewer  along  this  new  street  whereon  he  was 
about  to  erect  new  houses.  The  Court  refused  his  petition ; but  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  pay  into  Court  1/.  a-foot,  the  estimated  expense 
of  the  sewer  he  prayed  leave  to  erect,  and  m such  case  the  Court 
would  undertake  to  divert  the  sewer  up  the  new  stieet  he  was  about  to 
make,  the  district  to  pay  the  remainder  o(  the  expense  ol  the  10  feet 
sewer. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1839,  the  Court  ordered  an  expenditure  of  1410/.  for 
the  commencement  of  this  diversion,  upon  VV  illiam  Ponsford,  the  builder, 
contributing  300/.:  this  was  carried  by  nine  votes  against  seven. 
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Evasion  of  the  Contract. 

On  the  17th  May  this  order  was  confirmed,  and  the  clerk,  after  the 
order  for  the  expenditure  of  1410/.,  and  the  comfirmation  thereof,  was 
ordered  to  inquire  if  the  freeholders  on  the  banks  would  contribute: 
and  on  the  7th  June  the  clerk  reported  that  the  freeholders  declined  to 
contribute. 

This  work  was  reported  to  have  commenced  on  the  12th  September, 
1S39,  and  to  have  been  finished  1st  January,  1840,  subsequently  ex- 
plained to  be  a clerical  error,  and  should  be  1st  February,  1840  ; and 
that  408  feet  9 inches  was  then  executed,  at  a cost  of  1444/.  Ss.  7 d., 
about  3/.  Is.  7^eZ.  per  foot  lineal. 

251.  Was  this  work  done  under  contract  ? and  if  so,  by  whom  ? — 
Under  contract  by  George  Bird,  junior ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
stringent  clauses  in  the  contract  were  in  this  instance,  as  in  others, 
evaded. 

252.  Will  you  explain  to  this  Commission  the  points  in  the  contract 
which  you  think  were  evaded? — The  contract  contains  this  condition  : 
“ The  contractor  is  to  deliver  to  the  Commissioners,  at  their  office,  on 
the  second  day  after  the  work  is  done,  duplicate  daily  vouchers  or 
accounts  in  writing  of  all  works  done,  specifying  the  quantity  and  ad- 
measurement thereof,  upon  a printed  form  to  be  furnished  by  the  Com- 
missioners.” Consequently,  if  the  report  be  true  that  this  work  was 
finished  1st  February,  1840,  the  duplicate  voucher  from  the  contractor 
ought  to  have  been  presented  with  the  admeasurement,  at  latest,  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1840.  Now  I find  that  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Dowley,  the  chief  surveyor,  visited  this  work  on  the  27th  January, 
1840;  that  the  chairman  complained  of  the  work;  and  that  on  the  1st 
February,  the  day  the  work  is  reported  as  completed,  I find  Mr.  Dowdey 
again  on  the  works,  and  the  observation  entered,  “ Taking  down  the 
walls  thrown  over  by  the  ground.” 

But  the  most  extraordinary  violation  of  the  contract  is,  that  this  work, 
reported  to  have  been  finished  on  the  1st  February,  1840,  was  not 
actually  measured  until  the  12th  May.  Although  Mr.  Bird,  the  con- 
tractor, contrived  to  charge  the  Commissioners  for  this  work  as  follows, 
which  I have  extracted  from  his  accounts — 


Quarter  ending  Christmas,  1839. 


December  22  to  25. — Diversion  of  main  line  from  Uxbridge- 
road,  400  feet  run  of  10  feet  sewer,  as  per  esti- 
mate, at  3/.  a-foot 

Quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1840. 
March  25. — Ranelagh  main  sewer — 

4,037^  yards  digging,  Is.  9d  . 

22,769  feet  reduced  brickwork,  12/. 
234-6  ditto  in  cement  . 


Deduct  by  amount  charged  in  Christmas  Quarter  . 


£. 

s.  d. 

1,200 

0 0 

353 

5 

n 

1,046 

7 

4i 

13 

15 

104 

1,413 

8 

10 

1,200 

0 

0 

213 

8 

10* 

There  are  other  points  in  the  contract  which,  on  the  best  evidence  I 
can  obtain,  have  been  evaded.  One  of  the  conditions  is,  that  “all  the 
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Necessity  of  inquiry  as  to  the  failure  of  Works. 

works  hereinafter  mentioned  are  to  be  done  with  the  very  best  materials, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  and  workmanlike  manner.”  Another  is,  “ that 
the  brickwork  to  be  in  every  respect  of  the  best  workmanship,  no  four 
courses  to  rise  more  than  12  inches,  the  cross  joints  to  be  well  flushed 
up,  and  the  arches  grouted,”  There  is  very  strong  evidence  that  the 
work  has  not  been  done  in  the  most  perfect  and  workmanlike  manner, 
that  the  four  courses  of  brick  do  rise  more  than  12  inches,  and  that  there 
is  a great  excess  of  mortar,  particularly  in  the  arch. 

253.  When  was  the  failure  in  the  sewer  discovered? — I believe 
it  was  known  to  the  officers  some  time  before  the  Court  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  disagreeable  fact.  It  came  before  the  Court  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  when  a Special  Court  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  14th 
of  May  to  inquire  as  to  the  failure  of  the  works ; at  which  meeting,  being- 
anxious  to  elicit  the  whole  truth,  I gave  notice  of  motion,  which  was 
discussed  on  the  17th  of  May,  1S44.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Court  minutes  will  show  the  object  and  the  result  of  my  motion: 

“ Sewers  Office  for  Westminster,  &c. 

“ Extract  from  the  ‘ Orders  of  Court,’  17  th  May , 1844,  vol.  45,  p.  442. 

“ Mr.  Leslie  then  moved,  pursuant  to  the  notice  given  by  him.  That  a 
Court  of  Sewers  be  held  at  the  Crown  Tavern  in  the  Uxbridge-road,  (on 
an  early  day,)  and  that  the  sheriff  be  required  to  summon  a legal  jury  of 
sewers  to  attend  the  Court  at  that  place  ; and  that  the  jury  take  a view  of 
the  recently  constructed  main  line  of  the  Ranelagh  sewer,  and  receive  evi- 
dence upon  oath  as  to  the  defaults  therein,  whether  occasioned  by  design, 
construction,  or  superintendence. 

“ And  Mr.  Fuller  having  seconded  the  said  motion,  there  appeared  Ayes 
3,  Noes  13. 

254.  Were  any  of  the  13  Commissioners  who  voted  against  an  inquiry 
before  a jury  into  the  facts  of  the  case  either  architects  or  surveyors? — 
Yes,  six  of  the  13  were. 

255.  By  your  motion  it  appears  that  you  would  have  submitted  the 
whole  question  of  the  defaults  in  the  sewer,  whether  as  to  design,  con- 
struction, or  superintendence,  to  a jury? — Most  undoubtedly;  the  very 
terms  of  the  statute,  23  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  5.  sec.  3,  under  which  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  are  issued,  point  out  the  course  in  these  words  : 
“Also  to  inquire  by  the  oaths  ot  the  honest  and  lawful  men  of  the  shire 
where  such  defaults  or  annoyances  be,  as  well  within  the  libertie  as 
without,  (by  whom  the  truth  may  the  rather  be  known.)  through  whose 
default  the  said  hurts  and  damages  have  happened.  And  the  parties 
I intended  and  so  stated  to  the  Court  to  call  before  the  jury  were  the 
Rev.  Henry  Moseley,  of  King’s  College,  London,  and  General  Pasley, 
men  of  the  highest  rank  in  science  and  above  all  suspicion.  Subse- 
quently a motion  was  carried  to  give  the  contractor  notice  to  reinstate 
the  work.  At  the  following  Court,  he  appeared  by  his  solicitor,  who 
after  a lengthened  verbal  exculpatory  statement,  put  in  in  writing  an 
answer,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : — 

“ That  having  executed  my  contract  for  the  Ranelagh  sewer  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  directions  of  your  officers,  I submit  that  I am  not  liable 
to  reinstate  the  existing  defects. 

(Signed)  “G.  Bird,  by 

u To  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  “ S.  Garrard.” 

and  part  of  Middlesex. 
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On  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  June,  the  Court  met  again,  each  Com- 
missioner in  the  interim  having  been  supplied  with  a copy  of  a report 
from  Mr.  John  Phillips,  a new  clerk  of  the  works  just  appointed,  whose 
statements  had  been  impugned  by  Mr.  Bird’s  solicitor  at  the  previous 
Court.  I present  a copy  of  his  report.* 

25b.  What  was  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  1/th  ol  June?  1 he  following  extract  from  the  Court  minutes  will 
give  the  information  : — 


u Sewers.  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster  and  part  of  the 

County  of  Middlesex. 

“ Extract  from  the  ‘ Orders  of  Court;  18th  June,  1844. 


“ It  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  White,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Allason,— 
lliat  the  delechve  form  of  the  sewer,  the  same  having  been  built  with 
lugh  up  ugh!  walls,  unsupported  by  counterfoots  or  concrete  backings,  and 
with  a flat  segmental  arch,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  sewer,  and  for  which  the  contractor  is  not  responsible  ’ 

“An  amendment  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Willoughby  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Le  Breton,—  1 hat  Ihe  proceedings  in  this  case  be  placed  in  the  hands 
ot  oui  solicitors  forthwith,’ — when  there  appeared  Ayes  16,  Noes  8.” 


257.  Can  you  state  the  whole  expense  of  this  diversion  of  the  sewer 
which  !S  in  such  a perilous  condition  ?— The  first  portion  was  built  in 
Ib39-40,  the  second  in  April  and  May  1842;  the  whole  length  exe- 

1167  ^ 9inches’and  the  expense 

258.  Do  you  approve  of  the  outlay,  supposing  the  work  to  have  been 
well  done  ?— Certainly  not.  I consider  the  expenditure  enormous  ; and 
because,  almost  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  diversion  now  executed  the 
original  open  main  line  is  not  thereby  relieved ; it  must  exist  as  a sewer 
to  drain  the  houses  on  its  bank,  until  another  new  sewer  down  Elms-lane 
is  built.  Therefore  I think  this  diversion,  as  it  is  called,  illegal,  as  well 

as  not  effecting  the  object  of  a diversion,  viz.  the  improvement  of  the 
old  line. 


259  What  has  been  done  with  the  old  line  since  the  diversion  you 
have  been  speaking  about  commenced  ?— Mr.  George  Wyatt,  the  archi- 
tect,  had  * Petition  presented  to  the  Court  of  Sewers,  praying  leave 
o May,  1840,  to  build  160  feet  of  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  open 
jewer,  to  be  the  back  front  of  a line  of  houses ; whereupon  the  surveyors 

wn,01,  T l t0  r?°/t-  °"  lhe  5lh  of  June  tl,e  Petiti°’>  was  withdrawn, 
am  instead  lie  asked  permission  to  build  170  feet  of  sewer,  S feet  wide 

on,  ",T„°  t le  °>,en  Eewer>  which  ‘ha  Court  granted. 

nnrn  f » VVff.  the  obJect  of  these  two  petitions ?— 1 To  further  the 

embled0  M •“  w n'f  T'S"  ’’  bCCaUSe  the  '“"‘ration  of  the  sewer 

ha v dine  f ! b"‘,d  h,S  h°“Se5  80  ■»<■<*  wider  ‘han  he  could 

ye  done  it  the  sewei  had  remained  open.  The  extent  of  trrn.mH 

Sained,  according  to  Mr.  Dowley’s  statement  to  myt^ir  C upon 

an  average,  six  feet  wide  the  whole  length.  * 1 Y ’ 1 

8 feet1’  'nrn  i01  1I°-feet  °ld  sew*r  is  now  contracted  in  width  to 
feet,  and  covered  and  Mr.  Wyatt  thereby  gained  1020  square 


* See,  p.  179. 
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feet  of  land  by  his  petition  ? — Exactly  so  ; and  of  incalculable  value  to 
his  building'  speculation. 

262.  Has  any  further  portion  of  the  old  line  been  covered  in? — No. 
On  the  4th  June,  1841,  Mr.  Ponsford,  the  builder,  prayed  the  Court  to 
allow  him  to  continue  for  280  feet  the  sewer  eight  feet  wide  as  built  by 
Mr.  Wyatt.  The  Court  gave  him  permission,  but  the  work  was  not  done. 
On  the  18tli  August,  1843,  Ponsford  renewed  his  petition.  The  Court 
ordered  the  surveyors  to  report ; after  the  report,  Ponsford  was  allowed 
to  build  an  invert  four  feet  wide,  provided  he  made  a diversion  higher 
up  the  sewer,  northward,  to  join  the  diversion  at  the  south  end,  to 
which  I have  before  alluded,  and  by  means  of  which  the  old  line  loses 
the  flow  of  the  upland  waters  ; and  on  the  5th  January,  1844,  the  Court 
abandoned  the  old  line  to  the  proprieters  on  either  side  ; and  the  sewage 
of  that  ancient  line,  to  the  extent  thus  abandoned,  can  now  only  be 
relieved  by  another  new  sewer  dowii  Elms-lane,  as  I have  before  de- 
tailed. But  the  tracing  will  more  clearly  explain  the  whole  affair, 
which  has  created  so  large  an  expenditure  of  the  sewers-rates. 

263.  IIow  far  is  this  sewer  from  the  one  which,  the  Commissioners 
were  informed,  fell  in  in  February,  1823,  near  Notting  Hill? — They 
are  a very  considerable  distance  apart ; but  there  has  been  another 
failure  of  a sewer  lately  announced  in  the  same  district,  built  by  the 
same  contractor,  and  under  the  same  clerk  of  the  works.  The  annexed 
wood-cuts  exhibit  the  sections  of  the  three  sewers  that  have  lately  broken 
in,  and  the  forms  that  they  assumed  after  the  failure.  Fig.  1 is  the 
sewer  at  Notting  Hill,  built  by  a private  individual,  but  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  Court.  Fig.  2 is  the  sewer  just  mentioned. 

Fig.  1. 


near  the  Uxbridge-road,  as  having  cost  3l.  a-foot.  Figs.  3 and  4 are 
different  views  of  one  near  the  Harrow-road.  Both  of  these  last  sewers 
were  built  by  the  contractors  of  the  Court. 

264.  Can  you  supply  this  Commission  with  any  particulars  respecting 
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this  additional  failure  in  the  works,  under  the  Westminster  Commission 
of  Sewers? — I will  endeavour  to  give  an  outline  of  the  proceedings 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  sewer  which  has  failed  : I will  then  submit  the 
expenditure  thereon,  and  the  probable  expense  of  reinstating  the  works. 

A report  from  the  two  surveyors,  Messrs.  Dowley  and  Doull,  with  a 
plan  of  the  ground,  was  presented  to  the  Court,  21st  October,  1S42, 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  750  feet  from  the  open  line  of  the  Ranelagh 
sewer,  across  a held  to  the  Harrow-road,  belonging  to  the  Great 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


The  dotted  lines  show  the  regular  form  of  the  Sewers. 


Western  Railway  Company,  the  new  covered  sewer  should  be  done 
by  that  Company,  that  from  thence  across  the  Harrow-road,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  a field  at  the  west  side  of  the  Harrow-road,  and  under 
the  Paddington  Canal  to  its  north  bank,  800  feet,  should  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  district  of  the  Ranelagh  sewer,  and  a further  length, 
marked  on  the  plan,  by  the  Governors  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  600/.  The  Court  approved  of  this  Report.  On 
the  6th  of  January,  1843,  a Committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  view 
the  drainage  of  the  Lock  Hospital.  And  the  following  is  the  result  of 
their  proceedings  : — 

“ The  Committee  considered  the  report  of  the  surveyors,  and  examined 
the  plans  and  heard  Mr.  James  Oliver  of  Desborough  Lodge,  Harrow-road, 
the  party  who  complained  of  the  nuisance  occasioned  by  the  offensive  matter 
issuing  from  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  passing  along  an  open  drain  by  the 
side  ot  the  high-road  ; also,  Mr.  Hardwick,  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  and  Mr.  Henry  Abrahams,  the  agent  of  Mr.  John 
Aldridge,  the  owner  of  certain  property  on  the  south  side  of  the  Harrow- 
road.  They  then  proceeded  to  view  the  spot  in  question. 

. “ Resolved,  that  they  recommend  that  the  Court  should  assert  its  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  length  of  the  sewer,  from  the  point  north  -west  of  the 
canal,  where  it  receives  the  drainage  of  .the  high-road  ; and  are  of  opinion 
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that  the  neighbourhood  must  be  protected  against  the  nuisance  com- 
plained of.  . , , , 

“ Resolved,  that  this  Committee  find  that  the  Lock  Hospital  has  been 
surreptitiously  and  improperly  drained  into  the  said  sewer,  and  that  they 
recommend  that  such  drainage  be  forthwith  stopped ; upon  which  the 
Committee  divided,  when  there  appeared, — Ayes  4,  Noes  1. 

“ Resolved,  that  this  Committee  entirely  approve  the  line  proposed  by  the 
surveyors  ; but  that  they  see  no  prospect  at  present  of  the  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  contributing  towards  the  expense  thereof. 


265.  We  perceive  that  five  Commissioners  were  present  at  this  Com- 
mittee on  view;  how  many  of  them  were  surveyors,  architects,  or 
connected 'with  building  operations?' — The  whole  were:  four  were 
architects  or  surveyors,  and  the  fifth  was,  or  is,  a bricklayer.  One  of 
them  sold  a portion  of  his  property  on  the  spot  to  the  Lock  Hospital, 
another  is  the  surveyor  to  the  Great  Western  Railway,  a third  is  the 
district  surveyor,  and  also  a surveyor  connected  with  the  Paddington 
estate  and  the  lands  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company. 

266.  It  appears,  then,  that  several  of  the  committee  who  approved 
of  the  line  proposed  by  the  surveyors  to  the  Court  of  Sewers,  and 
resolved  that  “ they  saw  no  prospect  at  present  of  the  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  contributing  towards  the  expense  thereof,”  were  con- 
nected with  the  property  to  be  affected  by  this  sewer  ? Yes  ; several 
of  these  Commissioners  on  that  Committee  represented  the  greater 
portion  of  the  property  in  that  neighbourhood. 

267.  Were  the  works  ultimately  done  according  to  the  report  of  the 
surveyors? — Yes;  according  to  the  line  proposed  by  them,  but  in  de- 
fiance of  their  proposal  for  charging  the  expense  upon  the  owners  oi 
the  adjoining  lands.  The  works  through  the  field  of  the  Gieat  Western 
Railway  Company  were  done  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers,  without 
a farthing  contribution  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 
The  other  works,  also,  were  done  at  the  public  expense.  These  two 
portions  cost  1,584/.  Os.  4(Z.  I have  got  the  details  of  the  expense 
with  me,  if  it  is  desired  that  they  should  be  put  in. 

268.  In  which  portion  of  this  work  has  the  failure  occurred  ? In  the 
Harrow-road,  near  the  Lock  Hospital;  and,  according  to  the  leport 
of  two  of  the  surveyors,  240  feet  will  require  to  be  reconstructed  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  360/.  I submit  to  this  Commission  the  icport  of 
the  surveyors  on  the  failure.*  The  above  wood-cuts  (3  and  4)  ate 
taken  from  the  drawing  laid  before  the  Court. 

269.  When  you  were  last  examined  by  this  Commission,  you  stated 
that  you  had  given  a notice  of  motion  to  terminate  the  existing  conti acts 
under  the  Westminster  Commission  ; did  you  carry  that  motion  — - 
I did,  and  notice  thereof  was  sent  to  the  different  contiactois,  and  I 
followed  that  up  by  another  notice  of  motion,  the  necessity  of  which 
I urged  by  the  opinion  I entertained  that  we  were  paying  most 
exorbitantly  ; for  the  digging  particularly.  My  motion  on  the  23rd  of 
July  was  to  this  effect : — • 

“ That  the  works  (985  feet  of  sewer  in  Wellington-street  North,  Upper 
Wellineton-street  and  Bow-street,  estimated  to  cost  1400/.  9s.)  on 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Westminster  seweis,  be  the  subject  ot  a 


VOL.  i. 


* See  Appendix,  p.  182. 
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special  contract,  after  public  advertisements,  and  that  the  excavation 

and  the  construction  be  separately  tendered  for.’’ 

I lost  the  motion  by  a majority  of  four;  three  voting  for  the  motion, 
and  seven  against  it. 

270.  Do  you  know  what  the  estimated  expenditure  for  digging 
amounted  to?  In  the  whole  line,  occasioned  principally  for  the  new 
street,  and  tor  the  purposes  of  the  Holbornand  Finsbury  district,  nearly 
126’.  per  foot  lineal ; 1,672/.  2s.  for  2,840  feet  in  length. 

271.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  in  consequence  of  losing  your  motion 
as  to  a special  contract  ?• — 1 have.  I determined  upon  a thorough  and 
complete  sitting  of  the  contracts,  and  the  result  is  that  I have  detected 
ajoss  to  the  public  of  a very  serious  amount,  arising  from  the  mode  in 
vyluch  the  contracts  in  1841  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of 
tiie  Westminster  sewers  were  made. 

272.  Will  you  detail  the  course  you  adopted  and  the  results  of  your 
investigations  ? I will.  I commenced  by  asking  for  the  following 
returns  from  Dennett’s  accounts  under  the  present  contract:— 

1st.  ihe  number  of  cubic  yards  of  digging,  at  2s. 

2nd.  The  number  of  cubic  yards  of  digging,  at  Is.  8 d. 

3rd.  Ihe  number  of  rods  of  brickwork. 

4th.  Ditto  in  blue  lias. 

5th.  Ditto  in  cement. 

6th.  The  number  of  thousands  of  brick,  at  30.?. 


Uc*  appeared  as  follows  : — 


Joseph  Bennett  . 

G.  W.  and  W.  Bird,  jun. 
Stephen  and  Mary  Bird 
W.  Jackson.  . 

Jonathan  Riches  . 


£.  s.  d. 
4,986  8 2 

5,079  6 3 

5,409  15  5 

5 ,26S  19  2 

5,274  5 5 
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Among  the  items  were  350,000  “ stock  bricks  equal  to  pattern.” 
These  Mr.  Bennett  put  down  at  30s.  per  thousand,  525/.  He  was,  at 
the  time  he  tendered,  supplying  the  Commissioners  under  his  existing* 
contract  with  the  same  bricks  at  2/.  2s.  a thousand  ; the  actual  supply 
of  bricks,  instead  of  350,000,  being  only  18,828.  The  next  feature  in 
the  case  is  that  a very  much  less  quantity  of  digging  was  put  down 
than  was  actually  to  be  done,  for  in  the  form  of  tender  given  out  to  the 
competitor,  7450  cubic  yards  was  inserted.  The  actual  quantity  done 
in  the  year  was  nearly  five  times  as  much,  nearly  36,000  cubic  yards, 
and  this  was  charged  at  2s.  per  cubic  yard,  being  3 d.  a yard  above  the 
next  tender.  Bennett  was  declared  the  lowest,  and  the  public  had  to 
pay  under  the  existing  contract  an  excess  over  the  next  rejected  offer 
on  29  different  items,  sums  varying  in  amount  from  100  per  cent, 
downwards. 

274.  What  is  the  whole  amount  of  works  done  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  divisions,  under  the  existing  contracts? — The  eleven  quarterly 
accounts  of  the  existing  contracts  amount  to  41,649/.  17s. 

275.  Then  according  to  the  tender  for  the  four  quarters,  he  should 
have  supplied  in  the  eleven  quarters  of  the  existing  contract  962,500 
bricks,  at  30s.  a thousand.  Do  you  know  how  many  he  did  supply  ? — 
In  the  whole  period  of  the  eleven  quarters  only  73,056. 

276.  Taking  the  same  datum,  he  should  have  excavated  20,487  cubic 
yards;  what  was  the  real  quantity? — More  than  four  times  as  much; 
above  81,000  cubic  yards. 

277.  So  that  while  the  public  have  gained  about  30/.  on  the  number 
of  bricks  used,  they  at  the  same  time  have  lost  above  1000/.  on  the 
digging? — Yes,  those  are  about  the  sums  upon  those  two  items;  but 
there  are  several  other  smaller  items,  of  which  I now  give  many  of 
the  details,  upon  which  a loss  has  been  incurred.  It  may  altogether 
amount  to  about  1500/.  It  would  be  a work  of  very  considerable 
labour  to  take  out  all  the  details  ; but  the  above  calculations  will  afford 
the  Commissioners  some  idea  of  the  pecuniary  loss  from  the  carelessness 
(to  say  the  least  of  it)  with  which  these  tenders  and  contracts  were 
made. 


APPENDIX. 

“ Sewers  of  Westminster  and  Part  of  Middlesex. 

“ Report,  of  Mr.  John  Phillips , Clerk  of  the  Works  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  for  Westminster , fyc.,in  substantiation  of  the  Statements 
which  he  made  as  to  the  Failure  of  the  Ranelagh  Main  Line  of  Sewer  in 
Gioucester-road,  Paddington. 

Sewers’  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-street , Soho,  7th  June,  1844. 

“ The  statements  that  I made  to  the  Court  respecting  the  cause  of  failure 
of  the  Ranelagh  sewer  built  along  Gloucester-road,  Paddington,  having 
been  impugned,  I beg  most  respectfully  to  state  that,  after  a careful  and 
minute  examination  of  the  work  of  the  said  sewer,  I am  still  further  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  those  statements,  namely,  that  the  cause  of  failure 
is  wholly  in  consequence  of  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  the  brickwork, 
in  conjunction  with  the  groundwork,  has  been  executed.  Seeing  the  course 
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the  question  has  taken,  and  believing  my  character  is  at  stake  in  this  affair, 
I beg  to  be  allowed  to  state,  that  I am  prepared  to  prove  those  assertions  by 
facts. 

“ In  excavating  for  this  sewer  it  appears  that  the  ground  was  dug  out 
somewhat  wider  than  the  sewer,  including  the  side  walls  ; so  that  after  the 
side  or  abutment  walls  were  built,  a space  of  a few  inches  in  width  had  to 
be  filled  in  behind  the  walls  with  ground,  which,  if  properly  and  soundly 
rammed  down,  would  have  been  of  sufficient  solidity  to  have  borne  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  arch,  and  the  superincumbent  weight  of  ground  placed  above 
it.  The  abutment  walls  are  thrust  outwards  from  their  perpendicular 
position  to  the  extent  of  3^  inches  or  more,  compressing  the  ground 
filled  in  behind  them,  which  was  not  properly  and  soundly  rammed, 
otherwise  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  the  abutment  to  have  gone  out- 
wards with  the  pressure  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  : moreover,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  ground  taken  out  from  behind  the  walls,  it  has  not 
the  tenacity  and  solidity  that  ground  would  have  that  had  been  well  and 
soundly  rammed. 

“ As  regards  the  brickwork  of  the  arch  of  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  I beg 
leave  to  reassert  that  it  has  ;been  done  in  a slovenly  and  unworkmanlike 
manner ; that  no  respect  has  been  shown  either  to  properly  bonding  the 
bricks  together,  or  in  regulating  the  courses  of  bricks  with  equal  joints  of 
mortar;  for  between  some  joints  there  is  scarcely  any  mortar  whatever,  and 
between  others  the  thickness  of  mortar  varies  up  to  one  inch  or  more.  The 
number  of  courses  of  bricks  in  the  bottom  half-brick  ring  of  the  arch  are  50, 
and  in  some  places  there  are  only  49,  which  is  three  and  four  courses  less 
than  could  and  ought  to  have  been  got  into  the  bottom  ring  of  the  arch ; 
therefore,  there  are  nearly  nine  inches  in  thickness  of  mortar  in  excess  dis- 
tributed over  the  arch  of  the  sewer,  where  bricks  ought  to  have  been  used 
instead.  I would  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  one  course  of 
bricks  being  lost  in  the  arch  as  before  stated,  a fact  in  itself  evidencing  a great 
want  of  attention  in  the  execution.  Hie  bricks  appear  to  be  of  good  quality. 
Hie  mortar  used  was  made  of  Dorking  lime  and  Thames  sand,  and  is  not  so 
strong  as  I should  have  expected  from  the  nature  of  these  materials — it  is 
in  a very  friable  state,  which  I should  say  is  caused  by  the  admixture  of 
more  water  with  the  lime  and  sand  than  was  requisite,  and  too  long  exposure 
of  the  lime  to  the  air;  and,  moreover,  from  its  appearance,  the  lime  and 
sand  have  not  been  thoroughly  mixed.  In  the  composition  of  mortar  no  more 
water  should  be  used  than  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  a tough  and  proper  con- 
sistency for  using,  otherwise  it  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  strength  of 
the  lime  tea  considerable  degree;  and  the  lime  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  has  been  burnt,  otherwise  it  reabsorbs  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  has  been  driven  off  during  the  process  of  calcination.  Mortar  after 
being  used  in  a wall  loses  a considerable  quantity  of  its  bulk  from  evapora- 
tion and  contraction,  which  causes  the  walls  to  shrink  and  settle;  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  as  little  mortar  as  possible  should  be  used  in  building  a wall, 
moie  especially  in  an  arch.  In  the  arch  of  this  sewer,  such  an  unusual 
quantity  of  mortar  has  been  used  in  the  joints,  and  that  so  irregularly,  that 
i is  sufficient  in  itself  to  cause  a considerable  settlement,  and  also  a very 
great  distortion  in  its  form.  y 

“ With  respect  to  the  abutment  walls,  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  built  is  contrary  to  the  contract,  which  says,  that  ‘the  brickwork  shall 
c m e\eiv  inspect  of  the  best  workmanship,  no  four  courses  to  rise  more 
than  12  inches.  There  are  15  courses  of  bricks  in  the  abutment  instead  of 
Jfi,  as  shown  and  described  in  the  original  drawing  of  the  said  sewer.  Those 
, J coulse.s  11S<J  ' inches,  which  is  1 4 inch  in  excess  over  the  instruc- 

mns  m t le  conti  act,  foi  the  like  number  of  courses : this  excess  is  caused  bv 
the  joints  of  mortar  being  too  large.  y 

“ The  average  width  of  the  sewer  between  the  abutment  walls  as  built 
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perpendicularly  on  the  invert  is  1 0 feet  3 inches,  being  3 inches  wider  than 
that  shown  in  the  original  drawing  of  the  said  sewer.  Then  the  springing 
walls  being  only  3 feet  1 0^  inches  high,  it  was  necessary  to  elevate  the  centre 
inch  above  the  springing  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  requisite 
height  from  the  top  of  the  centre  of  the  invert  to  the  under  side  of  the  arch, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  increased  width,  and  the  1^  inch  less  in  height  of 
the  springing  walls,  the  arch  line  is  lengthened  on  each  side,  making  the 
springing  point  1^  inch  below  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  walls  been 
carried  up  to  their  intended  height.  This  1^  inch  added  to  the  versed  sine 
of  the  arch  in  the  original  drawing,  which  is  2 feet  10  inches,  will  make  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arch  as  built  2 feet  11J  inches.  Then  taking  the  chord 
line  of  the  arch  at  10  feet  3 inches,  and  the  versed  sine  at  2 feet  1 1^  inches, 

I find  the  length  of  the  arch  line  is  12  feet  4 inches,  and  4-tenths,  which 
divided  by  53  courses  of  bricks,  gives  2 inches  and  8-tenths  for  each  course 
including  the  joint  of  mortar  ; then  for  eight  courses  there  would  be  1 foot 
10  inches  and  4-tenths,  and  having  measured  eight  of  the  bricks  taken  out 
of  the  arch  after  being  cleansed  of  the  .mortar,  1 find  they  measure  1 foot  9 
inches,  and  4-tenths.  Therefore,  taking  this  sewer  as  actually  built  with  its 
increased  width,  53  courses  of  brick  could  have  got  into  the  arch  with  ease, 
and  then  allowing  ample  joints  for  mortar,  which  would  be  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  the  centre  of  the  half-brick  ring.  It  is  the  usual  practice  in  building 
brick  arches  for  bridges,  &c.,  to  allow  for  each  ring  at  its  sofiit  1 foot  10J 
inches,  to  the  utmost,  for  eight  courses  of  bricks. 

“ I would  beg  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  section.  No.  28,  which  shows 
the  side  walls  in  a perpendicular  position ; the  arch  is  gone  upwards  on  one 
side,  and  is  come  down  on  the  other,  that  is,  at  the  haunches,  which,  I should 
say,  is  caused  by  the  thick  and  unequal  joints  of  mortar  being  compressed  or 
giving  way  with  the  weight  of  ground  placed  on  the  arch,  as  the  ground 
could  not  possibly  have  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  distorted  form  there 
shown. 

“ Therefore,  taking  into  account  the  inefficient,  manner  in  which  the  ground- 
work was  executed,  namely,  the  neglect  to  properly  back  up  the  abutment 
walls  and  spandrils  of  the  arch  with  ground  well  and  soundly  rammed,  and 
also  the  inferior  and  unworkmanlike  manner  in  which  the  brickwork  has 
been  executed,  more  particularly  in  the  arch,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  failure 
of  the  said  sewer  is  entirely  attributable  to  these  causes. 

(Signed)  “ John  Phillips,  Clerk  of  the  Works.” 

“ Commissioners  of  Sevters  for  Westminster  and  Part  of 

Middlesex. 

“ Sewers'  Office  for  Westminster,  $c.,  \2th  July , 1844. 

“ In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Committee  on  A iew  on  the  28th  of 
the  last  month,  to  report  on  the  failure  ot  the  sewer  in  the  Harrow-road, 
Paddington,  near  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  we  would  observe  that,  with  the 
view  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  would  inevitably  accrue  to  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  waterway  becoming  totally  blocked  or  stopped  up  by  any  sudden 
collapse  or  falling  in  of  the  said  sewer,  and  also  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure,  we  have  had  the  earth  entirely  lemoved  from 
off  the  arch,  as  also  chases  cut  through  the  side  walls  and  invert,  at  the 
part  where  the  brickwork  assumed  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming  condi- 
tion. . . 

“ Having  carefully  and  minutely  examined  the  work,  and  judging  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  fractures  have  taken  place,  as  also  horn  the  nature  of 
the  ground  through  which  the  sewer  is  built,  we  are  induced  to  conclude 
that  the  mischief  is  to  be  attributed  to  a combination  of  circumstances,  more 
particularly  to  the  slipping  in  of  the  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
sewer. 
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“ The  first  opinion  we  would  express  is,  that  due  and  timely  precaution 
was  not  taken  in  securing  the  sides  of  the  excavation  at  the  time  of  building 
the  sewer,  and  that  there  had  been  a tendency  in  the  ground  to  slip  previously 
to  the  completion  of  the  work — in  our  minds  fully  indicated  by  the  workmen 
not  having  ventured  to  take  out  the  whole  of  the  temporary  cross  struts, 
some  of  which  still  pass  through  each  of  the  side  walls. 

“ We  would  next  observe  that  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  at  the  part 
where  the  greatest  mischief  has  taken  place,  were  cut  to  a depth  of  about 
27  feet,  and  were  of  unequal  height ; added  to  which,  the  highest  side  (that 
on  the  east)  has  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  main  turnpike  road,  along  which 
loaded  waggons  are  constantly  passing,  necessarily  causing  considerable 
vibration,  thereby  increasing  the  natural  disposition  of  the  ground  to  move. 

“ A third  and  serious  evil  has,  in  our  opinion,  arisen  from  the  surface  of 
the  roadway  being  so  formed,  that  whatever  water  might  fall  upon  it  would 
have  a tendency  to  flow  into  the  field  over  the  sewer,  and  find  a passage,  by 
the  upright  planks  left  in  upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  to  the  back  of 
the  springing  wall. 

“ To  the  injurious  effect  of  this,  combined  with  the  causes  before  mentioned, 
the  whole  of  the  failure,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sections,  may,  in  our 
opinion,  be  traced. 

“ With  reference  to  the  materials  with  which  the  sewer  has  been  con- 
structed, we  would  state,  that  the  bricks  and  mortar  appear  to  be  of  good  and 
proper  quality,  but  that  the  workmanship  generally,  especially  in  the  outer 
rim  of  the  upper  arch,  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ; nor  are  wo 
at  all  satisfied  that  the  ground  was  soundly  and  properly  punned  or  rammed 
behind  the  side  or  springing  avails.  We  would,  however,  beg  most  distinctly 
to  state  that,  although  much  of  the  mischief  might  have  been  somewhat 
diminished  by  due  and  proper  care  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  yet  the  ne- 
cessity for  rebuilding  the  sewer,  as  occasioned  by  the  failure,  would  not  have 
been  prevented. 

“ Beneath,  we  beg  to  submit  an  estimate  of  what  we  imagine  would  be 
about  the  cost  of  reinstating  the  work,  which  we  strongly  recommend  should 
be  done  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as,  from  the  length  and  depth  of 
ground  now  taken  out,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  event  of  much  rain 
falling,  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  roadway. 

“ The  total  length  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  be  necessary  in  part  to 
take  down  and  rebuild,  in  order  to  reinstate  the  sewer,  is  about  240  feet,  the 
cost  of  which,  including  digging  and  strutting  the  ground,  and  rebuilding 
the  defective  arch  and  side  walls  with  new  materials,  we  estimate  at 
about  360/. 

“ John  Dowley,  Surveyor. 

“ George  Hawkins,  Assistant  Surveyor .” 
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Plan  of  Ventilating  Dwellings. 

Note. — The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  section  of  a new  form  of  sewer 
ordered  by  the  Court,  September  27,  1844.  The  dotted  lines  denote  the 
sectional  form  of  sewer  previously  in  use  •— 


Illustrations  of  suggested  Modes  of  Ventilating  Dwellings. 

Referred  to  in  the  Evidence  given  hg  William  Hashing,  Esq., 
Architect. — First  Report , Q.  29 6. 

A.  A. A.  Gratings  and  double  air  bricks  ad- 
mitting the  external  air  underneath  the  ground- 
floor,  which  is  laid  on  interrupted  footings  to 
allow  a free  circulation  under  the  joists  and 
sleepers. 

B. B.B.  Flues  by  which  the  air  is  conducted 
from  underneath  the  ground-floor  to  the  backs 
and  sides  of  the  fire-places,  and  thence  through 
slots  in  the  cheeks  of  the  grates  to  the  rooms, 
and  through  small  holes  in  the  backs  of  the 
grates  to  feed  the  fires.  It  is  presumed,  that 
when  a fire  is  burning  in  the  grate  it.  will  occa- 
sion a draught  through  the  perforations  at  the 
back,  which  will  give  a more  complete  combus- 
tion of  the  smoke  than  can  be  obtained  when 
air  is  admitted  to  the  fire  from  the  front  only. 

When  the  grate  becomes  heated  it  will  warm 
the  air  at  the  sides,  and  cause  it  to  enter  the 
room  through  the  slots  ; the  room  will  thus  be 
warmed  with  less  expenditure  of  fuel  than  is  required  when  the  cold 
external  air  forces  itself  in  to  supply  the  fire. 

C. C.C.  Smaller  air  flues  having  openings  at  the  ceiling  level  of  the 
rooms  intended  to  carry  off  heated  and  foul  air.  The  room  can  have 
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no  tendency  to  become  close,  as  the  unwholesome  air  will  escape 
through  these  openings,  and  its  place  be  supplied  by  air  from  the  pure 
air  flues,  B.  B.,  whether  there  is  a fire  or  not.  The  openings  into  these 
flues  are  proposed  to  be  formed  over  the  tops  of  the  closets  in  the  re- 
cesses, and  to  be  concealed  by  a projecting  luffer-board,  leaving  an 
opening  also  from  the  closet  itself. 


Elevation  Plan  and  Section  oj  a Grate , showing  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  admit  Air  to  the  Room  and  Fire  by  means  of  Slots 
furnished  with  Sliding  Regulators. 


’ ,r*nue>  A.  Opening  into  air -flue. 

B.  Sliding  regulators. 

1 he  Arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  Current. 
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Table  in  illustration  of  the  Statement  in  respect  to  the  Increase  of  Births  being  consequent 
upon  an  excessive  rate  of  Mortality,  extracted  from  Tables  in  the  Occupation  Abstract 
of  the  Population  Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  p.  10. 


[ England  and  Wales. 

Annual  Proportion  per 

Cent,  of  Deaths  of 

Children*  under.  One 
Year  of  Age  to  total 
Births. 

Proportion  of  Annual 

Deaths  to  each  10,000 

of  the  Population. 

Proportion  of  Annual 

Births  to  each  10,000 

of  the  Population. 

Assumed  Natural  In- 

crease of  the  Popula- 
tion from  Births  per 
Cent,  from  1831  to 

1841. 

Proportion  of  Annual 

Marriages  to  each 

10,000  of  the  Popula- 

tion. 

Proportion  of  Young 

Children  alive  under 

5 Years  of  Age  to 

each  10,000  of  the 

Population. 

Proportion  of ’Persons 

alive  above  50  Years 

of  Age  to  each  10,000 

of  the  Population. 

Eleven  Counties  where) 

the  proportion  of 
Deaths  of  Children 

10*7 

192*9 

291*5 

9*8 

67*4 

1294 

1575 

in  proportion  to  total  [ 
deaths  is  the  least  . | 

Eleven  Counties  where] 

the  proportion  of 
Deaths  of  Infants) 
under  one  year  off 

12-9 

204*1 

302*8 

9*8 

68*8 

1315 

1485 

age  is  intermediate  J 
Eleven  Counties  where  ] 

the  proportions  of  I 
Infant  Deaths  to  l 
total  deaths  are  in-  j 
termediate  . . 

14*8 

219*1 

327*3 

10*8 

70*6 

1334 

1378 

Eleven  Counties  where ) 

the  proportions  of  1 
Infant  Deaths  to  l 
total  deaths  are  the  [ 

16-4 

229*3 

339*3 

11*0 

84*0 

1263 

1335 

highest  ....  | 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Comparative  Population  in  1831  and  1841,  showing  the  Rate  of  Increase  or 
Decrease  per  Cent,  (placed  in  the.order  of  their  Rate  of  Increase  or  Decrease). 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Popu 
within  the  s 

1S31 

lation 

ime  limits  in 

1S41 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

Wrest  Bromwich . 

15,327 

26,121 

70*4 

Bishop  Wearmouth. 

14,462 

24.206 

67*4 

Dukinfield  . . 

14,681 

22,394 

52*5 

Preston  .... 

33,112 

50,131 

51*4 

Merthyr  Tydvil 

22,083 

34,977 

50*8 

Bradford 

23.223 

34,560 

48*8 

Wolverhampton  .... 

24,732 

36,382 

47*1 

W^oolwich  .... 

17,661 

25,785 

46*0 

Southampton  . . . 

19,324 

27,744 

43*6 

Ecclesall  Bierlow 

14,279 

19,984 

40*0 

Liverpool. 

189,242 

264,298 

39*6 

Durham  .... 

10,135 

14,151 

39*6 

Bilston 

14,492 

20,181 

39*3 

Derby 

23,627 

32,741 

38*6 

Northampton 

15,351 

21,242 

38*4 
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Comparative  Population  in  1831  and  1841,  showing  the  Rate  of  Increase  or 

Decrease  per  Cent. — continued. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Population 

within  the  same  limits  in 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

1S31 

1841 

Walsall 

15,066 

20,852 

38-4 

A'shton-under-Lyne 

33,597 

46,304 

37-8 

Wednesbury .... 

8,437 

11,625 

37-8 

Bury 

15,086 

20,710 

37*3 

Cheltenham  .... 

22,942 

31,411 

36-9 

Dudley  .... 

23,043 

31,232 

35-5 

Blackburn 

27,091 

36,629 

25-2 

Huddersfield. 

19,035 

25,068 

31-7 

Oldham  .... 

32,381 

42,595 

31-5 

Heaton  Norris  . 

11,238 

14,629 

30-2 

Manchester  .... 

227,808 

296, 1S3 

30-0 

Halifax 

15,382 

19,881 

29-9 

Birmingham. 

146,986 

190,542 

29-6 

Lane-end  and  Longton 

9,608 

12,345 

29*5 

Gateshead  .... 

15,177 

19,505 

28-5 

Swansea 

13,256 

16,787 

26*6 

Burslem 

12,714 

16,091 

26-5 

Hull 

32,958 

41,629 

26-3 

Chatham  and  Rochester 

26,376 

33,174 

25*7 

Hanley  and  Shelton 

16,388 

20,564 

25*5 

Little  Bolton 

12,896 

16,153 

25-3 

Leicester 

40,512 

50,733 

25*2 

Stoke-upon-Trent  . 

37,220 

46,342 

24-5 

Leeds  

123,393 

151,874 

23-1 

Ipswich  ..... 

20,528 

25,264 

23*1 

Wigan 

20,774 

25,517 

22-8 

Lincoln  

13,203 

16,172 

22-5 

Stourbridge  .... 

6,148 

7,481 

21*7 

Reading 

15,595 

18,937 

21-4 

Wakefield  .... 

12,232 

14,754 

20-6 

King’s  Lynn 

13,370 

16.039 

20-0 

Great  Bolton. 

28,299 

33,610 

18-8 

Gloucester  .... 

11,933 

14,152 

18-6 

Warrington  .... 

16,018 

18,981 

18-4 

Bristol  ..... 

103,886 

122,296 

18-3 

Maidstone  .... 

15,387 

18,086 

17-5 

Deptford 

19, 795 

23,165 

17-0 

Cambridge  .... 

20,917 

24,453 

16*9 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

42,760 

49,860 

16-6 

Rochdale 

58,441 

67' 889 

16-2 

Sheffield 

59,011 

68,186 

15*5 

Oxford 

20,649 

23,834 

15*4 

Carlisle 

20,006 

23,012 

15-0 

The  Metropolis  . 

1,471,941 

1,690,084 

14-8 

Brighton 

40,634 

46,661 

14-8 
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Comparative  Population  in  1831  and  1841,  showing  the  Rate  of  Increase  or 

Decrease  per  Cent. — continued. 


Population. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

within  the  same  limits  in 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

1831 

1841 

Yarmouth  • 

• 

• • 

21,115 

24,086 

14-1 

Coventry  . . 

• 

• • 

27,070 

30,743 

13-6 

Canterbury  * 

• 

• • 

13,679 

15,435 

12-8 

Wrexham 

• 

• • 

11,408 

12,797 

12-1 

Stockport. 

m 

• • 

25,469 

28,431 

11-6 

Shields,  North 

• 

• i 

6,744 

7,509 

11-3 

Exeter 

• 

« « 

28,242 

31,312 

10-9 

Colchester 

• 

• 4 

16,167 

17,790 

10-0 

Worcester  . 

• 

• • 

17,811 

19,473 

9-3 

Chester  . 

• 

• • 

21,344 

23,115 

8-3 

Plymouth,  Devonport, 
house  .... 

and  Stone- 1 

75,534 

80,059 

6-0 

York  . 

* 

• 

26,260 

27,818 

5-9 

Saddleworth  . 

• 

• 

15,986 

16,829 

5-3 

Portsmouth  . 

• 

• 

50,389 

53,032 

5-2 

Nottingham  . 

• 

50,680 

53,091 

4-8 

Macclesfield  . 

• 

23,129 

24,137 

4-4 

Norwich  . 

* 

• 

61,116 

62,344 

2-0 

Bath  . . . 

• 

38,063 

38,314 

0-7 

Shields,  South 

• 

• 

9,074 

9,082 

0-0 

• • * 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

Sunderland  . 

17,060 

17,022 

0-2 

Shrewsbury  . 

21,297 

20,921 

1-8 

Frome 

12,240 

1 1 , 849 

3-2 

Kidderminster 

• 

• 

• 

• o 

• 

14,981 

14,399 

4-0 

COUNTIES. 

Comparative  Population  in  1831  and  1841,  showing  the  Rate  of  Increase  per 
Cent,  (placed  in  the  order  of  their  Rate  of  Increase.) 


COUNTIES. 

Population. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

1831 

1841 

Monmouth  .... 

• 

98,130 

134,355 

36 ‘9 

Glamorgan  .... 

126,612 

171,188 

35-2 

Durham 

253,910 

324,284 

27-7 

Lancaster  .... 

1,336,854 

1,667,054 

24-7 

Stafford.  .... 

410,512 

510,504 

24-3 

Carnarvon  .... 

66,448 

81,093 

22-0 

Surrey 

486,334 

582,678 

19-8 

Warwick  .... 

336,610 

410,715 

19-3 

Chester 

334,391 

395,660 

18-3 

York,  West  Riding 

976,350 

1,154,101 

18-2 

Brecon 

47,763 

55,603 

16-4 
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Comparative  Population  in  1831  and  1841,  showing  the  Rate  of  Increase 

per  Cent. — continued. 


COUNTIES. 

Population. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

1831 

1841 

Middlesex 

1,358,330 

1,576,636 

16-0 

York,  East  Riding. 

168,891 

194,936 

15-4 

Derby 

237,170 

272,217 

14*7 

Kent  ••••••« 

479,155 

548,337 

14-4 

Cambridge 

143,955 

164,459 

14*2 

Lincoln.  ...... 

317,465 

362,602 

14-2 

Cornwall 

300,938 

341,279 

13-4 

Bedford . 

95,483 

107,936 

13*0 

Southampton  (Hants).  . 

314,280 

355,004 

12*9 

Northumberland  .... 

222,912 

250,278 

12-2 

Flint  ....... 

60,012 

66,919 

11-5 

Gloucester 

387,019 

431 ,383 

11-4 

Merioneth 

35,315 

39,332 

11-3 

Northampton 

179,336 

199,228 

11*0 

Nottingham  ..... 

225,327 

249,910 

10*9 

Berks 

145,389 

161,147 

10-8 

Worcester 

211,365 

233,336 

10-4 

Huntingdon 

53,192 

58,549 

10-0 

Sussex 

272,340 

299,753 

10-0 

Dorset 

159,252 

175,043 

9-9 

Rutland  .«••••• 

19,385 

21,302 

9*9 

Hertford 

143,341 

157,207 

9*6 

Leicester 

197,003 

215,867 

9-5 

Essex  

317,507 

344,979 

8-6 

York  City  and  Ainsty  . . 

35,362 

38,321 

8-3 

Pembroke  * 

81,425 

88,044 

8-1 

Devon  

494,478 

533,460 

7-8 

Somerset 

404,200 

435,982 

7-8 

Wilts 

240,156 

358,733 

7‘  7 

Salop  «•••••« 

222,938 

239,048 

7-0 

York,  North  Riding  . . . 

190,156 

204,122 

7-0 

Buckingham 

146,529 

155,983 

6*4 

Suffolk 

296,317 

315,073 

6-3 

Oxford 

152,156 

161,643 

6-2 

Denbigh  

83,629 

88,866 

6-2 

Cardigan  ...... 

64,780 

68,766 

6*1 

Norfolk 

390,054 

412,664 

5-7 

Carmarthen.  ..... 

100,740 

106,326 

5-5 

Anglesey 

48,325 

50,891 

5-3 

Cumberland  ..... 

169,681 

178,038 

4-9 

Montgomery 

66,482 

69,219 

4-1 

• Radnor 

24,651 

25,356 

2-8 

Westmoreland 

55,041 

56,454 

2*5 

Hereford 

111,211 

113,878 

2-4 

Total  of  England  . 

13,091,005 

14,995,138 

14-5 

Total  of  Wales  . 

806,182 

911,603 

13*0 

♦ 
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A List  of  Boroughs  having  Bye-Laws  for  the  Prevention  of  Nuisances,  under  the 
Provisions  of  5 and  6 Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  90. 


Barnstaple. 

Beccles. 

Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Beverley. 

Bewdley. 

Bideford. 

Birmingham. 

Blandford-Forum. 

Bodmin. 

Bolton. 

Bridgnorth. 

Bridgewater. 

Buckingham. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Caine. 

Canterbury. 

Carlisle. 

Carnarvon. 

Chard. 

Chesterfield. 
Chipping  Norton. 
Clitheroe. 
Congleton. 
Coventry. 

Denbigh. 

Derby. 


Devonport. 

Droitwich. 

Evesham. 

Falmouth. 

Flint. 

Folkestone. 
Gateshead. 
Glastonbury. 
Gloucester. 
Grantham. 
Gravesend. 
Great  Grimsby. 
Kendal. 
Kidderminster. 
King’s  Lynn. 
Kingston-upon- 
Hull. 

Kingstou-upon- 
Thames. 
Leicester. 
Lichfield. 
Liskeard. 
Liverpool. 
Llandovery. 
Llanidloes. 
Lyme  Regis. 


Marlborough. 

Monmouth 

Morpeth. 

Newark. 

Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne. 

Newport  (Isle  of 
Wight). 
Northampton. 
Norwich. 
Nottingham. 
Oswestry. 
Oxford. 
Pembroke. 
Penrhyn. 
Penzance. 

Poole. 

Pwllheli. 

Retford,  East. 

Richmond. 

Ripon. 

Ruthin. 

Rye. 

Saint  Ives. 
Scarborough. 
Sarum,  New. 


Shaftesbury. 
Sheffield. 
Shrewsbury. 
Southampton. 
South  Molton. 
Southwold. 
Stockport. 
Stockton. 
Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 
Sunderland. 
Tamworth. 
Tenterdeu. 


Tiverton. 

Torrington,  Great. 
Walsall. 

Welsh  Pool. 
W7ells. 

Wigan. 
Winchester. 
Worcester. 
Yarmouth,  Great. 


Tewkesbury 

Thetford. 


Sewers. — Abstract  of  Returns,  Rack  Rental  of  Assessable  Property,  Number  of 
Houses,  Amount  of  Population,  and  Annual  Average  Rate  in  the  £ for  10  Years. 


COMMISSIONS. 


City  of  London 

Westminster : — 

Eastern  division  . . . . 

Western  division  . , . . 

Ranelagh  division  . , 

Counters  Creek  division  . . 

Tower  Hamlets  : — 

Spitalfields  level  .... 
Hackney  Brook  level  . 

Wapping  level  . . . . 

Limehouse  level  .... 
Tower-hill  level  .... 
Hermitage-street  level 
Upper  Limehouse  level  . . 

Ilolborn  and  Finsbury: — 
Ilolborn  division  .... 
Finsbury  division  .... 
Surrey  and  Kent  Commissioners 


Rack  Rental 
of 

Assessable 

Property. 

Estimated 

N umber  of 
Houses. 

£. 

1,002,960 

17,647 

800,499 

1,328,759 

585,476 

134,349 

14,939t 
18,701  I 
15, 423  ( 
3, 925 J 

G28,522 

123,377 

44,023 

15,210 

23,944 

18,964 

13,607 

' 55,104 

886,500 

856,550 

902,361 

17,780 

35.093 

55,230 

7,365,101 

233,842 

Estimated 
Amount  of 
Population. 

Average 
Annual  Rate 
foi- 

10  Years. 

125,008 

d. 

4 

370,916 

1 l.f‘1 

l } 

347,382 

4' 

r 3 

1 

•2 

1 

•2 

1 

124,460 

245,651 

413,518 

2 

2 

>etween  5 d. 
&6  d.  =5  y. 

,626,935 

m 

* Land  is  rated  one-third  the  rate  on  houses. 

litigation  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  prevented  any  rate  beim?  mad* 
this  level  from  18-29  to  1340.  In  1840,  a rale  U U. ; in  1841,  L ; and  ”?  ™43“  ™ 


+ Average  (nearly). 
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Supplement. — Clauses  in  Act 

Sewers,  Westminster,  &c. 

Extracts  from  Orders  of  Court,  relating  to  the  arrangement  made 
for  settling  the  Boundaries  between  the  Westminster  and.  the  Holborn 
and  Finsbury  Commissioners. 

16th  June,  1815. 

Ordered,  That  the  surveyor  do  prepare,  within  a week  from  this 
time,  a copy  of  the  plan  showing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Commission  of  Sewers  for  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Division  and  this 
Commission,  as  settled  at  a meeting  of  the  Deputations  from  the  two 
Commissions  on  the  28th  April  last,  with  the  small  deviation  therefrom, 
since  agreed  upon  by  the  surveyors  of  the  respective  Commissions ; 
the  plan  in  other  respects  to  remain  the  same  as  laid  down  at  the 
said  meeting. 

Ordered,  That  the  clerk  do  transmit  the  copy  of  the  plan  above 
mentioned  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Holborn 
and  Finsbury  Division,  accompanied  by  a letter,  requesting  that  it  may 
be  examined  by  the  surveyor  of  that  Commission,  and  if  found  to  be 
correct  that  it  may  be  laid  before  their  Court  at  its  next  meeting,  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mission ; and  further,  that  the  clerk  do  request  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
surveyor  to  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Division  may  send  to  this  office  on 
his  part  a copy  of  the  said  plan,  with  the  small  deviation  above  mentioned, 
in  time  for  its  being  examined  by  the  surveyor  to  this  Commission,  and 
laid  before  the  Court  on  the  21st  July  next,  in  order  to  its  being  signed 
by  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission  ; the  two  plans  to  be  afterwards 
interchanged,  as  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  deputations  from  the  two 
Commissions  before  mentioned. 

21st  July,  1815. 

The  surveyor  presented,  in  pursuance  of  the  Order  of  Court  on 
the  16th  ultimo,  a plan  showing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Commission  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Division  and  this  Commission, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  surveyor  to  that  Commission,  and  stated, 
that  having  examined  the  same,  he  had  found  it  to  be  correct.  And  the 
said  plan  having  been  approved  by  the  Court,  it  was  Ordered,  that  it  should 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman  as  follows,  viz. : — 

“ Approved,  and  signed  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Sewers  for  the  i 
City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  County  of  t> 
Middlesex,  this  21st  day  of  July,  1815. 

“ George  Saunders,  Chairman.” 

And  the  said  plan  so  signed  was  then  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Holborn  I 
and  Finsbury  Commission. 

And  a counter  plan  having  been  received  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Court  lrom  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Commission,  signed  by  the 
Chairman  ol  their  Court,  it  was  verified  by  the  signature  of  the  Chair-  i 
man  ot  this  Court,  and  deposited  with  the  records  of  this  Commission. 


The  two  following  Clauses  are  extracted  from  an  Act,  56  George  III 
cap.  87,  for  granting  certain  powers  to  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.  Ei 


for  regulating  Gas  Companies.  191 

They  are  repeated  almost  verbatim  in  the  Acts  relating  to  the  following 
Gas  Companies:— City  of  London,  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  23;  South  London, 
1 & 2 Geo.  IV.  c.  51;  Aldgate,  &c.,  4 Geo.  IV.,  c.  98;  Southwark, 

® Geo.  IV.,  c.  78;  Independent,  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  118;  British,  10 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  127. 

Clause  XI.— “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  said  Company  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  within  one 
calendar  month  after  every  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  said  Com- 
pany, or  oftener,  if  required  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  for  the  time  being,  to  transmit  to  the 
said  Secretary  of  State  a report  in  writing,  signed  by  the  governor 
deputy  governor,  or  one  of  the  directors  of  the  said  Company,  of  the  state 
of  the  said  Company  and  of  their  works,  and  the  means  possessed  by  the 
saul  Company  for  securing  the  continuance  of  their  operations,  and  such 
other  matters  relating  to  the  works  and  proceedings  of  the  said  Company 
as  the  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  from  time  to  time  require.” 

Clause  XII. — “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  stations  and 
Avoiks  of  the  said  Company  shall  be  open  at  all  convenient  times  for  the 
inspection  and  examination  of  such  person  or  persons  as  the  said  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  for  the  time  being  shall  appoint  from 
time  to  time  for  that  purpose;  and  the  said  Company  shall,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  to  conform  to  such  regulations  and  proceedings  in  the 
several  parts  of  their  works  and  operations,  as  well  in  respect  of  those 
already  erected  or  executed  as  of  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  erected  and 
executed,  as  the  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  consider  necessary  and 
proper,  and  shall  direct  to  be  adopted,  for  the  better  and  more  effectually 
lighting  the  several  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  suburbs,  liberties 
and  precincts  thereof,  where  the  mains  and  pipes  of  the  said  Company 
shall  lie,  and  for  more  effectually  securing  a proper  and  permanent 
supply  of  gas  for  lighting  the  public  lamps  therein,  and  for  assisting  and 
advancing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  active  and  efficient  police 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  to  the  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  seem 
meet  and  proper  for  the  advantage  of  the  public.” 


Extract  from  an  Act,  4 George  IV.,  cap.  119,  enlarging  and  amending 
several  Acts  relating  to  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 

Part  of  Clause  IV. — “ And  provided  also,  That  all  the  other  main 
and  service  pipes  and  apparatus  now  belonging  to  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  without  the  line  first  herein  before  described,  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  said  Imperial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  upon  a like 
valuation  and  payment  as  aforesaid,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
tiie  Home  Department  for  the  time  being,  or  such  appointee  as  aforesaid 
shall  certify  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  without  the  line  first 
herein  before  described  may,  in  his  judgment,  depend  upon  an  equal 
supply  of  gaslight  from  the  said  Imperial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
° the  supply  which  they  have  heretofore  received  from  the  said  Gas 
Jlght  and  Coke  Company ; and  until  such  certificate  be  granted,  it  shall 
ie  lawful  for  the  said  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  to  continue  such 
‘ 1 lMy  of  gas  without  the  line  aforesaid  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed  • 

Gas’ffl  suc1h^e1rtif^ate  as  aforesaid  being  granted,  the  said  Imperial 
Li&ht  and  Coke  Company  shall  pay  to  the  said  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
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Company  the  value  of  such  main  and  service  pipes  and  apparatus  as  the 
said  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  shall  be  possessed  of  without  the  line 
herein  before  described,  and  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  retain  for  four 
years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  aforesaid.” 


Form  and  Regulations  adopted  under  an  Act  for  regulating  the 
Police  of  the  Burgh  of  Calton  (part  of  Glasgow),  3 Vic.,  cap.  28. 

“ Burgh  of  Calton  and  Mile-End. 

“ Lodging-house , No.  of  Register , 

“ Is  situated  in  No.  , and  consists  of 

and  is  kept  by 

“ The  number  of  the  keeper’s  family,  including  self,  is 

“ The  keeper  of  this  house  is  allowed  to  receive 
lodgers  therein  at  a time,  in  addition  to  own  family ; and,  if  a 

larger  number  is  admitted,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Police  Acts, 
or  rules  or  instructions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  are  violated,  the 
keeper  incurs  a penalty  not  exceeding  21.  for  each  offence. 

“ Court  House , Calton , ,184 

Superintendent  of  Police. 

“ In  addition  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Police  Acts,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police  have,  in  terms  of  the  powers  thereby  conferred  on 
them,  enacted,  and  appointed  all  keepers  of  lodging-houses  to  observe  the 
following  Rules  and  Instructions  : — 

“ 1.  The  floors  are  to  be  washed  at  least  twice  in  each  week,  viz.,  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

“ 2.  The  walls  are  to  be  whitewashed,  and  the  houses  thoroughly 
cleaned,  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  months  of  June,  August,  November, 
and  March,  or  on  the  following  day,  if  any  of  these  days  fall  on  Sunday. 

“ 3.  The  blankets  used  in  all  lodging-houses  are  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  scoured  on  the  eighth  day  of  each  of  the  months  of  June, 
August,  November,  and  March,  or  on  the  following  day,  if  any  of  these 
days  fall  on  Sunday ; and,  if  any  person  or  persons  in  such  house  shall 
be  affected  with  fever  or  other  infectious  disease,  the  blankets  and  bed- 
clothes used  by  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
scoured  immediately  after  the  removal  of  such  person  or  persons  ; and 
the  bedding  used  by  such  person  or  persons  affected  with  contagious 
disease,  shall  be  fumigated  immediately  after  the  removal  of  such  person 
or  persons;  and,  where  the  bedding  used  is  shavings  or  straw,  the  same 
shall  be  burned  immediately  after  such  removal. 

“ By  order  of  the  Board  of  Police  of  Calton.’’ 


Memorial  from  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Companies. 

Vo  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  large  Towns 

and  Populous  Districts. 

1.  The  Directors  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Companies 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  “Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  Slate  of  large  Towns  and  populous  Districts,’’  to 
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the  following*  statement  of  facts,  relating-  to  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
Metropolis  south  of  the  Thames. 

2.  The  Companies  by  which  that  portion  of  the  Metropolis  is  sup- 
plied (the  Southwark,  the  Vauxhall,  and  the  Lambeth  Water  Compa- 
nies) were,  from  the  periods  of  their  being*  respectively  established,  and 
prioi  to  lb34,  in  possession  of  charters  which  more  or  less  permitted 
or  encouraged  competition;  but  in  that  year  having  all  had  occasion  to 
apply  to  the  Legislature  for  further  powers  to  raise  capital,  certain  re- 
strictions, which  tended  in  some  cases  to  preserve  the  several  Compa- 
nies districts  tree  from  the  operations  of  the  others,  were  removed,  and 
from  that  period  a competition,  in  which  sometimes  two,  sometimes 
all  three  Companies,  were  engaged,  has  ensued,  which  was  in  full 
activity  during  the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  and  which  has  only 
completely  ceased  since  1842. 

3.  The  results  of  that  competition  were  as  inconvenient  to  the  public 
as  they  were  disastrous  to  the  Companies,  and  afforded  the  very 
strongest  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1819,  that  the  principle  of  com- 
petition cannot  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  operations  of  Water 
Com  panies. 

4.  As  regards  the  Companies,  the  result  of  the  struggle  was  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  capital  in  utter  waste — double  or  treble  sets  of 
mains  and  pipes  being  laid  down  in  districts,  where  one  set  would 
better  have  served  the  inhabitants.  An  enormous  annual  outlay, 
equally  in  utter  waste — in  the  salaries  of  canvassers  and  commission  to 
agents,  who  procured  tenants — in  the  bills  of  plumbers  who  changed 
the  service-pipes  of  the  tenants  from  one  set  of  mains  to  another— in 
the  charges  of  taking  up  and  relaying  roads  and  pavements  on  the  like 
occasions* — in  double  and  treble  sets  of  turncocks  and  pipe-layers — 
and,  as  the  climax  of  absurdity,  a payment  of  all  parochial  and  district 
rates  in  every  parish  on  all  the  pipes  of  all  the  Companies  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  expended  on  assumed  profits  or  interest,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  say  had  no  existence.  These  expenses  being  accompanied  by  a 
great  reduction  of  rates,  the  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated ; one  of  the  Companies,  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  and  debt, 
ceased  to  pay  dividends  to  its  shareholders;  the  other  two  must  shortly 
have  arrived  at  the  same  condition;  and  the  total  return  on  more  than 
half  a million  of  capital  expended  has  not  since  been,  and  is  not  now, 
more  than  £2£  percent,  per  annum. 

5.  The  inconvenience  as  regards  the  public  was  scarcely  less  striking*. 
The  funds  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  improving*  the  supply  of 
water  were  wasted — the  districts  which,  being  densely  peopled,  were 
supposed  likely  to  yield  a return,  were  encumbered  with  double  and 
treble  sets  of  pipes,  and  disturbed  by  the  daily  breaking  up  of  the  streets 
and  roads,  consequent  on  the  incessant  change  of  tenants  from  one 
Company’s  mains  to  those  of  another — while  other  districts  less  thickly 
inhabited  were  left  without  the  supply  necessary  for  domestic  conve- 
nience, or  protection  from  fire.  The  impoverishment  of  the  Compa- 
nies, arising  from  the  double  source  of  unnecessary  expenditure  and 

* The  expenditure  of  the  three.  Companies  for  these  three  items  alone,  namely, 
canvassing  and  commission,  plumbers’  bills  and  taking  up  and  re-laying  pavements 
&c.,  amounted  in  the  year  1841  to  not  less  than  £4,300. 
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uncalled  for  reduction  of  rates,  tended  to  incapacitate  them  from  ade- 
quately discharging*  their  duties  to  the  public,  and  left  them  neither 
means,  leisure,  nor  inclination,  for  improving  to  the  utmost  the  supply 
of  water  given  to  their  tenants.  Independently  of  the  wasted  capital 
in  superfluous  mains  and  pipes,  the  sum,  as  above  stated,  annually 
thrown  away  in  plumbing,  paving,  and  canvassing,  was  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  depuration  by  deposit  and  filtration  of  the  supply  to  all 
the  tenants  of  the  three  Companies.  Neither  was  the  sole  end,  which 
it  might  perhaps  be  supposed  competition  would  answer,  permanently 
attained.  The  prospect  of  impending  ruin  compelled  a suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  the  rates  of  the  whole  district  were  raised  to  a level, 
which  though  still  very  low  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  London,  are 
yet  at  least  as  high  as  would  have  obtained  had  there  been  no  compe- 
tition. 

6.  The  cessation  of  the  competition  and  of  the  consequent,  absorption 
of  the  means  and  attention  of  the  Companies  has  already  begun  to  pro- 
duce its  natural  and  salutary  effect.  The  Southwark  Company  have 
already  in  full  operation  at  Battersea  reservoirs  of  deposit  and  filtration, 
which  enable  them  to  supply  to  all  their  tenants,  IS, 000  in  number, 
perfectly  pure  and  bright  water,  while  in  every  part  of  their  district  the 
mains  are  charged  at  a high  pressure  for  the  extinction  of  fire.  Ar- 
rangements are  already  made  requiring  only  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
for  carrying  the  agreement  between  the  Companies  into  effect  for  amal- 
gamating the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Companies,  and  that  portion  of 
the  Metropolis  south  of  the  Thames  served  by  the  united  Companies, 
and  comprising  34,000  to  35,000  tenants,  will  then  have  a supply,  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  quality  or  abundance. 

7.  Of  the  facts  above  stated,  it  is  believed  that  the  Commissioners 
are  already  to  a considerable  extent  in  possession  ; but  the  Directors 
are  prepared  to  afford,  in  the  fullest  detail,  whatever  information  respect- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Companies  the  Commissioners  may  require. 

8.  The  Directors  beg  leave  further  to  state  that  they  shall  be  ready 
most  willingly  to  concur  in  any  plans  which  the  Legislature  or  execu- 
tive Government  may  prescribe  or  suggest  for  the  better  securing  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  convenience, — feeling  convinced  that  the 
interests  of  their  shareholders  will  be  best  consulted  by  their  furnishing 
to  all  classes,  under  all  circumstances,  supplies  of  w'ater,  to  which  no 
reasonable  objection  as  regards  either  quality  or  price  can  be  taken. 

9.  With  the  above  statement  of  facts  relating  to  the  supply  of  water 
south  of  the  Thames,  and  the  expression  of  their  readiness  to  concur  in 
any  plans  of  improvement,  the  Directors  would  have  rested  satisfied,  in 
the  full  conviction  that  the  diffusion  of  the  information  obtained  by  the 
Commissioners  must  ultimately  ensure  the  prevalence  of  sound  opinions 
on  the  important  question  of  the  supply  of  water  to  large  towns,  had 
they  not  observed  that  notice  has  been  given  of  an  application  to  Par- 
liament, for  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  a Company,  to  supply  the 
Metropolis  south  of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  some  portions  of  the  town 
on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  with  water  from  the  Wandle. 

10.  I hey  cannot  anticipate  that  a scheme  so  extravagant  as  that 
w ich  has  been  announced  will  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament  j 
but  as  the  striking  evidence  collected  by  the  Commissioners  can  scarcely 
yet  be  supposed  to  be  fully  and  generally  known  either  to  the  members 
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of  the  Legislature  or  to  the  public,  and  the  results  of  carrying  the 
scheme  into  effect  would  be  disastrous  in  no  common  decree  both  to 
the  existing  Companies  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  they  supply, 
the  Directors  feel  that  they  should  be  wanting  in  their  duty  alike  to  the 
public,  and  those,  whose  interests  they  are  bound  to  protect,  did  they 
not  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Commissioners  the  importance  of  some 
expression  of  opinion,  as  the  result  of  the  information  of  which  they  are 
already  in  possession,  which  might  excite  the  attention  and  awaken  the 
caution  both  of  the  Legislature  and  the  public. 

11.  'fhe  outlay  on  the  scheme  proposed  (the  using  the  waters  of  the 
Wandle  at  their  junction  with  the  Thames,  culverts  being  brought 
down  from  the  source  of  the  river  on  either  side  to  prevent  the  influx 
of  any  and  all  drainage)  would  be,  even  supposing  the  plan  otherwise 
practicable  or  expedient,  preposterously  great.  The  whole  expense  of 
depositing,  filtering,  and  bringing  the  water  from  Wandsworth  and 
distributing  it  through  the  wide  districts  to  be  served,  being  to  be  in- 
curred in  addition  to  the  great  expenditure  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  culverts  to  intercept  the  drainage,  and  the  compensation  to  mil- 
lers for  the  diversion  of  the  feeders,  on  which  they  must  at  least  par- 
tially rely,  and  to  other  parties,  whose  grounds  the  culverts  must 
traverse. 

12.  This  outlay,  as  regards  the  districts  south  of  the  Thames  alone, 
would  certainly  not  fall  short  of,  it  would  probably  exceed,  the  £500.000 
or  £600,000  already  expended  by  the  three  South  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies;  and  the  result  would  be,  only,  to  bring  to  these  districts 
an  inferior  supply  of  water;  the  Thames  water,  when  filtered,  being, 
as  well  by  reports  of  the  most  eminent  chemists,  as  by  common  ex- 
perience, ascertained  to  be  softer  and  fitter  for  domestic  use  than  the 
water  of  the  Wandle. 

13.  But  the  entire  waste  of  the  capital  expended  would  be  but  the 
commencement  of  the  evil  created  by  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
scheme.  The  competition  recently  terminated  would  be  renewed  with 
augmented  fierceness,  as  added  capital  would  have  to  find  remuneration 
from  the  same  amount  of  tenants.  The  existing  Companies  would,  it 
might  be  thought,  derive  some  advantage  in  the  struggle  from  the  su- 
perior fitness  for  domestic  purposes  of  Thames  water  over  the  Wandle 
water;  but  experience  has  shown,  and  especially  in  poor  districts,  such 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  metropolis  south  of  the  Thames,  thatcheap- 
ness  is  the  great  element  of  successful  warfare;  and  the  old  Compa- 
nies, equally  with  the  new  Company,  would  be  driven  to  compete  with 
each  other  down  to  the  point  of  general  ruin.  This  struggle  would 
last  probably  for  some  years, — attended  of  course  by  all  its  usual  con- 
comitants, treble  and  quadruple  sets  of  mains  and  pipes  in  every  street, 
treble  and  quadruple  officers  and  servants,  treble  and  quadruple  parish 
rates,  and  thousands  annually  spent  in  plumbers’  bills  and  paving. 

14.  The  conflict  would  of  course  also  have  its  usual  termination. 
The  Companies  would  either  agree  to  divide  the  whole  district  among 
them,  or  they'  would  agree  to  a scale  of  rates.  But  there  would  then  be 
an  additional  half  million  on  which  interest  must  be  paid,  and  an  addi- 
tional establishment  to  be  supported, — burthens  which  an  augmenta- 
tion of  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  present  rates  would  scarcely 
suffice  to  support.  That  such  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
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establishment  of  the  proposed  Company,  the  Directors  are  quite  sure  that 
the  Commissioners  are  prepared,  from  the  information  already  in  their 
possession,  confidently  to  anticipate. 

15.  The  Directors  will  conclude  the  observations  with  which  they 
have  ventured  to  trouble  the  Commissioners,  by  calling-  their  attention 
to  one  consideration,  which  seems  to  them  of  no  trifling-  importance 
with  reference  to  the  question  to  which  the  foregoing-  statement  telates. 
It  is  highly  probable,  certain  perhaps,  that  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  a general  conviction  that  more  extended  sup- 
plies ol  water  than  are  at  present  distributed  in  great  towns,  are  impe- 
ratively required  for  many  purposes  of  public  health,  safety,  and  con- 
venience. It  is  further  probable,  the  Directors  presume,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  theoretical  advantages  of  such  a plan,  neither  the  Legisla- 
ture nor  the  public  would  be  at  once  prepared  to  commit  to  the  charge 
ot  the  Executive  Government  the  whole  machinery  of  supply.  It 
remains  only  that  the  existing  establishments  should  continue  to  be  the 
agents  tor  the  distribution  of  water,  subject  to  such  control  as  the 
Legislature  may  think  fit  to  impose,  intrusted  with  the  various  duties 
naturally  connected  with  the  supply  of  water,  and  remunerated  to  such 
extent  and  by  such  process  as  to  Parliament  may  seem  reasonable. 
The  Directors  are  quite  satisfied  that  in  all  the  measures  for  an  extended 
supply  of  water  which  might  be  thought  desirable  for  the  public  welfare, 
the  existing  Companies  would  be  found  willing  coadjutors,  but  they 
cannot  perceive  how  the  Water  Companies  are  to  be  made  efficient 
instruments  in  any  such  system  unless  the  services  of  each  Company 
be  restricted  to  a given  district.  They  do  not  see  how  an  effectual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  discharge  of  the  contemplated  duties  can  be  created, 
when  two,  three,  or  more  Companies  are  simultaneously  serving  in  the 
same  districts,  nor  how  the  remuneration  for  what  may  probably  be  in 
many  cases  a large  preliminary  outlay,  can  be  secured  to  the  Company 
by  which  it  will  have  been  incurred. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Board  of)  t n 

Southwark  Water  Company  J James  Kossiter,  Secretary. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Board  of)  „ ri 

Vauxhall  Water  Company,  j VVm-  LUTTERWORTH,  Secretary. 

10 th  Jan.  1845. 
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REPORT  on  the  STATE  of  BIRMINGHAM  and  other 

TOWNS. 

By  Robert  A.  Slaney,  Esq., 

0ne  °f  ihe  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Causes  of  Disease 
and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  Public  Health , among  the  In- 
habitants oj  Large  low  ns  and  Populous  Districts. 


In  drawing  up  a Report  on  the  state  of  Birmingham  and  other  towns 
inspected,  it  may  be  useful  to  state — 

1.  The  course  of  proceeding. 

2.  The  general  result. 

3.  Any  general  observations  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  usual  course  of  proceeding  adopted  was,  fur  the  Commissioner 
some  time  before  his  visit  to  these  towns,  to  communicate  in  writing 
with  the  Mayor,  or  other  principal  authority,  giving  notice  of  his  in- 
tention,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Commission,  (a  copy  of  which 
with  the  printed  questions,  was  enclosed,)  and  requesting  that  a com- 
mittee of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  inhabitants  might  be 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  and  assistance.  ° 

Care  was  taken  to  state,  that  as  the  objects  of  the  Commission  were 
for  the  general  good,  all  party  feeling,  whether  of  a public  or  local 
nature,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  laid  aside  in  the  selection  of  the 
committee  and  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry. 

Sometimes  a communication  of  a like  nature  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry  was  made  through  private  individuals  of  intelligence  and  in- 
fluence, who  happened  to  reside  in  the  town  and  district,  and  whose 
aid  was  requested  in  forming  such  a committee. 

In  all  cases  these  requests  were  met  in  a kind  and  obliging  manner 
and  the  most  ready  assistance  was  afforded  by  all  parties. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  most  distinguished  men 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession  were  always  among  the  first  to 
volunteer  their  gratuitous  and  valuable  attendance. 

A day  being  fixed  for  the  committee  to  assemble,  either  in  a public 
or  private  meeting,  as  had  before  been  determined,  the  Commissioner, 
who  had  before  visited  all  the  worst  parts  of  the  town  or  district,  and 
made  many  inquiries,  attended  the  meeting. 

The  Commission  was  then  read,  its  principal  objects  explained,  and 
any  information  in  his  power  afforded  by  the  Commissioner,  who 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  all  classes, 
and  to  show  how  much  the  public  health,  moral  habits,  and  happiness 
of  the  poorer  classes  would  be  improved  by  attention  to  sanatory  regula- 
tions and  cleanliness  in  and  about  their  dwellings  ; and  how  true  an 
economy  it  would  be  eventually,  to  promote  all  such  public  imple- 
ments as  may  conduce  to  this  end. 

1 he  state  of  the  town  or  district  was  then  entered  upon,  and  any 
information  or  suggestion  worth  attention  was  noted  down. 
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The  printed  questions  agreed  to  by  the  Commission  were  then  read 
and  explained,  and  left  with  the  local  committee  to  be  replied  to  after 
due  inquiry.  The  answers  sent  in  sometimes  led  to  additional  investi- 
gation, and  were  often  compared  with  the  notes  which  had  been  made 

^Although  the  principal  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  gave  every 
facility  and  aid  to  the  investigation  of  the  Commissioner,  yet  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  replies  to  the  questions  were  frequently  of  too  favour- 
able a nature,  arising  sometimes  perhaps  from  a natural  desire  in  the 
parties  answering  to  represent  things  in  the  best  light,  and  to  avoid 
any  imputation  of  neglect,  and  sometimes  from  not  having  bad  their 
attention  called  to  the  existence  of  evils  close  to  them,  which  did  not 

immediately  affect  themselves.  , 

The  towns  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  a short  report  may  be 

divided  into  three  classes: 


1st.  Birmingham,  and  the  other  towns  in  its  vicinity,  in  which  the 
people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metals,  or  m 

2nd!' The* towns  in  Staffordshire,  called  the  Potteries,  with  New- 
castle-under-Lyme, near  them. 

3rd.  Several  isolated  county  towns,  having  no  common  character, 
as  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Wrexham,  arid  Gloucester. 

Birmingham,  containing  1S9,000  inhabitants,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  healthy  of  our  large  towns.  It  possesses  many  natural  advantages 
—as  a good  site,  with  adequate  fall  for  drainage ; a dry  and  porous 
subsoil,  and  water  generally  of  good  quality.  A good  and  cheap  sup- 
ply of  coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

“it  would  be  useless  to  give  any  long  detail  of  tbe  state  of  the  town, 
as  it  has  been  so  recently  and,  in  general,  so  accurately  described  in 
“The  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Public  Health  in  the  Borough  of 
Birmingham,  by  a Committee  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.”  1 am 
able  to  bear  my  willing  testimony  to  the  ability  and  industry  manifested 
in  that  Report  : I have  been  able  to  verify  most  of  its  statements  re- 
specting the  neglected  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes; 
and  if  I sometimes  differ  from  its  opinions  or  conclusions,  it  is  with 
deference  and  respect. 

The  principal  streets  of  Birmingham  are  generally  wide,  well  made, 
and  with  sufficient  fall;  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  the  drains  in  the 
main  streets  are  well  laid,  and  tolerably  attended  to.  I he  houses  of 
the  richer  and  middle  classes  appear  generally  dry  and  airy,  and  with 
convenient  buildings  appendent  to  them.  The  supply  of  water  for 
these  classes  is  good,  and  the  drainage  and  cleansing  is  little  com- 
plained of,  though  susceptible  of  considerable  improvement. 

The  state  of  the  habitations  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes  is 
often  widely  different.  Their  houses  vary  indeed  greatly  in  comfort 
and  convenience,  as  in  size  and  situation,  and  the  excellent  custom  of 
each  family  having  a house  to  themselves  appears  generally  to  prevail. 
1 am  obliged,  however,  reluctantly  to  say,  that  many,  if  not  most  of, 
the  narrow  streets,  alleys,  and  courts,  in  which  their  habitations  are 
situated,  are  much  neglected  as  regards  drainage,  paving,  and  cleans- 
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in"1,  and  though  wells  are  found  in  most  of  them,  they  are  frequently 
out  of  order,  or  the  water  indifferent. 

The  courts  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham  alone  are  above  2,000  in 
number,  and  their  inhabitants  exceed  50,000;  besides  many  in  the 
adjacent  parish  of  Aston.  “The  ingress  to  most  of  the  courts  is  by  a 
narrow  entry,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width.  This  is  generally 
arched  and  built  over,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  houses  fronting  the 
street.  he  ventilation  of  the  court  is  by  this  narrow  and  covered 
state  of  the  entry  very  much  impeded.”  The  number  of  houses  in  each 
court  varies  from  four  or  five  to  20  or  30.  At  the  end,  or  on  one  side, 
there  is  often  a washhouse,  sometimes  an  ash-pit,  and  always  one  or 
two  privies,  or  sets  of  privies,  close  to  which  there  is  often  one  or  more 
pigsties,*  tubs  full  of  hog-wash,  and  heaps  of  offensive  manure.  In 
the  midst  of  the  court  stands  the  pump  of  supply  for  the  inhabitants. 
These  courts  are  frequently  unpaved,  and  the  open  channel  for  dirty 
water  ill-defined,  so  that  stagnant  puddles  in  wet  weather  are  the  con- 
sequence.f 

In  many,  the  overflowings  from  the  privy-vaults,  pigsties,  and  dirt- 
heaps,  trickling  down  the  court,  pass  close  to  the  well,  and  no  doubt 
often  enter  it.  Many  of  these  courts  are  unpaved.  There  appears  to 
be  no  system  of  sweeping  or  cleansing  of  any  kind,  except  what  is 
from  time  to  time  done  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  smaller 
streets  are  also  much  neglected  in  this  respect;  and  this  remark  ap- 
plies to  every  town  visited. 

In  Birmingham,  and  many  of  the  towns  round  it,  the  privies  belonging 
to  houses  of  the  working  classes,  and  many  others,  are  constructed  in 
almost  all  cases  with  open  vaults  for  the  night-soil  at  the  back  or  side 
of  the  building.  These  are  not  covered  over  with  either  stone,  wood, 
or  earth,  but  exhale  continually  a most  offensive  stench.  They  are 
sometimes  fenced  round  with  a low  wall,  but  often  left  quite  open.  In 
either  case,  ashes,  stalks  of  vegetables,  and  other  refuse,  are  thrown  in, 
and  the  mass  is  left  to  taint  the  air  from  month  to  month.  In  rainy 
weather  this  receptacle  of  filth  often  overflows,  and  traces  its  fetid 
course  through  the  open  channel  of  the  court  or  alley,  and  along  the 
pathway  entrance,  till  it  reaches  the  street. 

The  report  of  the  former  Committee  on  the  State  of  Birmingham 
said  with  great  truth,  “ There  appears  in  general  to  be  no  drainage  for  the 


* A return  of  the  number  of  pigsties  and  pigs  kept  in  the  borough,  and 
accessible  to  the  police,  September  6,  1843,  was  as  follows: — 


In  Birmingham  parish  . 

In  Edgbaston  parish 
in  Aston  within  the  Borough 

Total  . 


Sties. 

Pigs. 

1,681 

2,366 

54 

165 

624 

844 

2,359 

3,375 

From  the  Registrar,  Mr.  Knight. 

The  number  of  Irish  in  Birmingham,  by  the  census  of  1841,  was  4,683. — 
Population  Return. 

f “Courts  and  alleys  are  not  regularly  cleansed  by  appointed  scavengers,  &c. ; 
such  courts  and  alleys  are  frequently  found  in  a very  filthy  state.’’ — Repig  of  Local 
Committee. 
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privies  by  which  their  more  fluid  contents  might  puss  away  and  adds, 
“ the  privies  and  ash-pits  in  the  courts  in  our  opinion  require  legu  ar 

inspection  and  cleansing.”* * * §  .... 

The  neglect  of  all  public  regulations  for  draining,  cleansing,  or  paving 
the  courts  and  alleys  in  which  the  poorer  classes  reside,  prevails  in  all 
the  towns  and  districts  visited.  In  a few  towns,  as  Shrewsbury  and 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  there  are  bye-laws  or  regulations  to  prevent 
nuisances  and  ensure  cleanliness,  but  in  none  of  them  are  these  i emula- 
tions enforced.  _ 

I have  never  found  any  powers  given,  or  any  rules  laid  down,  for  a 
periodical  inspection  or  report  on  the  state  of  these  crowded  districts  by 
the  authorities  of  the  place  within  which  they  are  situated.  Even  it  at 
the  instance  of  any  benevolent  persons  such  report  were  made,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  municipal  bodies,  the  constituted  authorities, 
or  parochial  Boards  or  Unions,  have  such  powers  as  would  enable 
them  to  carry  out  the  improvements  that  are  necessary  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  poorer  classes:  and  in  none  of  the  towns  visited  is 
there  any  sytem  of  contracts  with  scavengers  or  nightmen  to  clear  away 
at  proper  stated  periods  all  refuse,  filth,  and  night-soil  from  the  courts 
and  small  streets!  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  though  some  such 
provision  is  urgently  required  for  the  health  of  all  the  community,  and 
for  preserving  decent  self-respect  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 

“It  is  a common  custom  throughout  the  town”  (says  the  report 
before  quoted)  “ to  empty  the  contents  of  the  ash-pits  and  privies  in  the 
night  into  the  streets,  from  which  they  are  carted  away  early  the  follow- 
ing morning;  but  some  filth  always  remains  alter  this  proceeding.’! 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  this  disagreeable  duty  is  performed  where  the 
police  regulations  are  best  observed ; but  in  many  of  the  other  towns 
complaints  are  made  of  the  removal  of  these  matters  during  the  day, 
and  in  a manner  to  create  great  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants,  and  great 
disgust  to  passengers. § 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  no  one  of  the  towns  visited  is  the  filth 
and  ashes  from  these  populous  courts,  alleys,  and  streets  cleared  away 
by  contract  (as  in  London),  or  under  any  general  authority  to  enforce 
its  due  performance,  which  would  be  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most 
effectual  way.  The  present  method  is  for  each  inhabitant  to  make  his 
separate  bargain  with  some  farmer,  or  person  who  sells  to  the  farmer, 
to  clear  and  carry  away  the  filth  and  refuse  belonging  to  him.  In  some 
cases  (chiefly  the  larger  towns)  a trifle  is  given  to  the  party  taking  the 
manure  away;  in  others,  and  for  the  most  part,  something  is  paid  for 
this  manure  by  the  countryman,  or  filth  collector,  or  nightman.fl  By 


* Report,  p.  4. 

f In  Edinburgh,  “ where  all  the  streets  are  cleansed  every  day,  and  the  narrow 
closes  several  times  a day,  the  total  expense  of  the  cleansing  department  is  nearly 
12,000/-,  but  the  sale  of  manure  yields,  on  the  average  of  several  years,  10,000/. 
(or  |tb  of  the  whole  cost.)’’ — Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay's  ( Inspector  of  Cleansing, 
Edinburgh ) Letter  to  Dr.  Playfair. 

+ Report  on  Birmingham,  p.  4. 

§ Wednesbury,  Dudley,  Salop,  & c. 

||  In  one  part  of  Kidderminster,  Duncan’s  Buildings,  the  open  privy  was  cleaned 
about  twice  a-year,  and  the  contents  sold  each  time  for  5 s.  which  w'as  given  to  the 
women.  There  being  there  10  houses  this  amounted  to  (id.  each.  In  Bilston 
the  necessaries  are  cleared  as  the  waggoner  conies,  without  pay,  order,  or  method, 
in  the  day-time.” — MS.  Aote. 


for  systematic  Cleansing. 
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this  method,  or  rather  want  of  method,  it  would  be  seen  that  these  places 
are  not  cleared  at  any  regular  periods,  or  by  the  same  parties,  or  by 
persons  furnished  with  proper  carts  with  covered  flaps,  barrows,  or  other 
necessary  implements.  A whole  court  or  alley  is  not  cleaned  at  the 
SAME  TIME,  much  less  all  the  courts  on  the  same  side  of  the  street; 
whereas,  under  proper  regulations,  one  dirty  day  and  one  journey  of  the 
waggon  might  often  do  for  all ; and  thus  the  business  be  done  better 
and  cheaper.*  At  present  the  old  adage  is  verified  to  the  letter, 
“ What  is  done  with  trouble  is  never  done  at  all ; consequently  in  most 
of  these  crowded  courts  no  cleansing  takes  place,  and  the  privies,  ash- 
holes,  and  manure-heaps  are  not  emptied  or  removed  till  they  have  lo no- 
been  full,  or  overflowing,  and  a nuisance  for  some  time  to  tiie  vicinity. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  party  purchasing  to  get  as  much  as  possible, 
with  as  little  trouble  as  he  can,  for  his  money  ; he  therefore  constantly 
puts  off  coming  for  his  bargain  from  day  to  day;  whilst  the  neighbours 
and  lamenting  housewives  vainly  complain  of  his  delay. 

In  some  cases  the  landlord  of  a small  row  of  houses  retains  the 
contents  of  the  place  of  refuse  and  ash-hole,  &c.,  for  himself;  if  so,  the 
matter  is  not  mended,  as  it  is  never  cleared  till  choked  up,  and  then  in 
the  same  way  before  described.  I believe  the  consequences  of  this 
neglect  (which  prevails  generally  in  all  the  towns  visited)  to  be  most 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  people — to  be  inimical  to  cleanliness, 
decency,  and  habits  of  self-respect,  so  beneficial  to  all  classes.  I feel 
assured  that  much  discontent  and  many  disputes  hence  arise ; that 
many  working  men,  finding  their  homes  surrounded  by  nuisances,  leave 
them  for  the  public-house  ; and  that  to  children  brought  up  amid  these 
scenes  of  neglect  and  dirt,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
teach  customs  of  order  and  neatness,  so  essential  to  their  improvement, 
and  especially  so  to  the  female  sex.f 

On  visiting  these  neglected  places,  and  remonstrating  sometimes 
with  the  inhabitants  on  the  dirt  around  their  dwellings,  I have  been 
answered  by  their  saying,  “ It  is  very  true,  and  the  smell  in  summer  is 
enough  to  breed  a fever;  but  what  can  we  poor  people  do.  who  are 
only  here  for  a time?  there  is  no  drain,  and  no  convenience  about,  and 
the  landlord  will  do  nothing.”  Others  again  reply,  “What's  the  use 
of  iny  sweeping  up  or  making  clean?  none  of  the  others  will,  and  it’s 
no  use  my  trying  alone.” 

In  many  of  the  neglected  courts  and  obscure  places  in  these  populous 
towns  there  are  collections  of  refuse,  dung,  and  dirt,  brought  in  from 
the  highways,  and  heaped  up  in  some  corner  till  sufficient  for  sale.J 
There  being  no  authority  carried  out  to  prevent  this,  one  neighbour 
does  not  like  to  complain  of  another,  and  the  offensive  matter  remains- 


* Night-soil  is  so  removed  by  public  scavengers  at  night  in  Edinburgh,  vested 
by  Act  of  Parliament  as  police  property.  The  Inspector  of  the  Cleansing  Depart- 
ment thus  expresses  himself  on  this  head,  “ If  there  be  any  point  which  I should 
wish  to  impress  upon  you  strongly,  it  is  this,  If  you  allow  private  individuals  to 
remove  night-soil,  it  will  never  be  regularly  or  efficiently  performed.’’ — Litter  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay  to  Dr.  Playfair.  Replies,  8pc. 

f We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  intelligent  clergy  and  medical 
men  in  all  the  places  visited  to  these  points. 

+ Gloucester,  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  Potteries,  Newcastle,  Wolverhampton 
Bilston,  &c. 
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undisturbed.  In  some  of  these  towns  the  contents  of  the  common 
sewers  are  collected  in  stagnant  reservoirs  or  mud-holes,  in  the  midst 
of  a crowded  neighbourhood,  to  be  sold  as  manure  ; m others,  the 
fluid  contents  are  dammed  up,  to  irrigate  meadows  or  gardens  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  town,  exhaling  a pestilential  smell  m hot  weather. t 

In  none  of  the  towns  visited  are  there  any  regulations  for  securing 
the  proper  construction  or  ventilation  of  the  narrow  alleys,  streets,  and 
courts  in  which  the  poorer  class  reside.  The  entrance  is  constantly 
under  a narrow  archway,  and  the  place  is  built  up  all  round,  so  as  to  be 
little  visited  by  the  sun  or  air.  The  older  buildings  are  generally  the 
worst;  but  many  new  ones  are  lamentably  crowded,  and  constructed 
without  reference  to  the  health  or  eventual  convenience  of  the  inmates. 

One  instance  of  this  may  be  mentioned,  viz. — That,  owing  to 
the  vast  majority  of  the  courts  being  much  too  narrow  for  a cart, 
nil  the  rubbish,  manure,  night-soil,  and  ashes,  must  be  wheeled  out  in 
barrows,  or  carried  out  in  baskets  by  hand;  and  all  the  coal  or  other 
fuel,  and  all  furniture,  must  be  conveyed  into  the  courts  in  the  same 
way,  causing  thereby  a great  increase  of  trouble,  delay,  and  expense, 
and  attended  with  great  additional  annoyance  to  all  inhabitants  of  the 

courts  and  passengers  in  the  streets. 

The  construction  of  the  privies,  ash-pits,  and  other  conveniences 
proper  for  the  humbler  class  of  houses  in  these  populous  places  is  olten 
very  defective,  and  frequently  a disgrace  to  the  community.  Sometimes 
one  necessary  is  public  for  10  or  12  houses,  and  therefore  neglected  by  all ; 
often  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  by  all,  almost  always  having  the  vault  open 
to  the  air. | Many  houses  and  whole  rows  of  houses  have  no  privies  at 
all ; and  in  some  places  the  inhabitants,  even  of  tolerab  e habitations  in 
other  respects,  are  reduced  to  the  most  disgusting  expedients. 

Medical  men  and  all  thinking  persons  will  unite  in  opinion  that  such 
circumstances  are  most  injurious  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
working-  classes,  and  most  prejudicial  to  the  moral  habits  and  feelings 
of  decency,  especially  among  the  young. 

In  general  the  drainage  of  Birmingham  is  good,  but  the  narrow 
streets  and  courts  are  neglected,  and  several  parts  of  the  patish  of  Aston 
are  wiihout  under-ground  drains. § 

* Casein  Shrewsbury,  Wrexham,  and  Burslem. 

+ This  occurs  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme  and  Chester. 

+ With  reference  to  this  subject  I find  the  following  notes  made  on  the  spot, 
in  different  places: — 

“ Courts  full  of  full  privies,  open,  with  sad  stencil.”— Birmingham. 

“Courts  with  pigs,  middens,  and  open  privies;  bad  water.’  Birmingham. 

“ Open  privies;  water  as  green  as  a leek.” — Birmingham. 

“ Courts  uncleansed ; open  privies.” — Edgbaston-street  anil  Dudley-street , 
Birmingham. 

“Choked-up  privies  and  dust-holes  overflowing.” — Wednesbury. 

“ Filthy  open  privies  arid  stagnant  liquid  filth.  — JVedriesbury. 

“ Green,  stagnant,  stinking  puddles,  open  privies,  ample  sources  of  fever.” — J1  ihl- 
court,  Biluton. 

“Open  privies, open  drains  under  houses,  stench  dreadful;  ‘ Enough,  said  the 
women,  ‘to  bring  tiie  plague  among  poor  folks.’  ”• — Birch' s-buitdings,  Bi/ston. 

“ None  of  the  houses  in  courts  have  under-ground  drainage,  very  few  any 
privies.” — Wolverhampton. 

“ Privies  terrible.” — Wolverhampton. 

And  so,  more  or  less,  through  all  the  towns  visited,  except  Stourbridge. 

§ The  mortality  per  cent,  in  Birmingham,  as  given  by  the  Registrar-General's 
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Though  the  supply  of  water  is  generally  good,  yet  complaints  were 
frequently  made  in  those  parts  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  supply  and  the  indifference  of  the  quality  ; the  pumps 
being  sometimes  injured  by  surface-water  soaking  in,  and  frequently 
being  out  of  repair,  and  neglected  by  the  landlords  who  provide 
them. 

The  drainage  of  some  parts  of  the  town  is  much  impeded  by 
obstructions  from  mills  on  the  river  Lea,  described  in  the  Report  before 
quoted* 

There  is  no  public  walk  at  Birmingham,  and  such  is  much  wanted. 
The  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  are  indifferently  ventilated,  and 
require  improvement. 

There  is  no  place  in  Birmingham  or  the  vicinity  where  the  working 
classes  have  permission  to  bathe  ; a matter  much  needed. 

For  farther  details  on  these  and  other  points  of  local  information,  I 
can  refer  to  the  Report  before  quoted,  to  my  own  notes  made  on  the 
spot,  and  to  the  replies  to  the  Questions  circulated  by  the  Commission, 
from  which  one  or  two  extracts  are  given. f 

Query  4,  as  to  obstructions  to  Drainage. — ■“  The  greatest  obstruction 
is  Duddeston  mill,  which  backs  up  the  water  in  the  river  for  about  a 
mile,  and  causes  it  to  be  stagnant;  into  this  stagnant  water  the  main 
drainage  of  the  borough  empties  itself,  and  remains  to  ferment,  pre- 
senting a pestiferous  surface  of  white  scum,  from  which  a noxious 
effluvium  is  exhaled.” 

t£  No  regular  plan  is  adopted  for  emptying  necessaries,  nor  is  there 
any  summary  power  in  any  of  the  local  Acts  to  enforce  sanatory  regu- 
lations; consequently  many  of  the  necessaries  are  frequently  in  a very 
offensive  state.’’ — Reply  to  Query  9,  by  Mayor  and  Local  Committee. 

Reply  to  Query  19. — “ It  will  be  seen  that  the  powers  of  the  several 
Boards  are  extensive,  but  in  many  respects  inadequate.  — Vide  also 
General  Report  on  Sanatory  Condition , Svo.,  1842,  p.  305. 

Alter  Birmingham,  the  towns  of  YY  olverhampton,  YValsal,  Dudley, 
Bilston,  YY’ednesbury,  and  YVest  Bromwich,  were  visited  and  examined  ; 
in  all  the  neglect  adverted  to  as  existing,  respecting  the  habitations  of 
the  working  classes  in  Birmingham,  was  found  to  exist  in  a still  greater 
degree;  and  their  health  and  comfort  to  suffer  in  consequence.  The 
three  first  towns,  Wolverhampton,  Walsal,  and'  Dudley,  are  remarkable 
for  favourable  situations  as  regards  excellent  sites,  dry  soil,  and  faci- 
lities lor  drainage,  and  also  a good  natural  supply  of  water ; but  these 
advantages  have  been  much  neglected  for  want  of  due  regulations  for 
drainage,  cleansing,  and  other  necessary  public  improvements. 

I had  the  advantage  of  visiting  Wolverhampton  after  reading  the 


return  for  the  years  1840-1842,  appears  to  be  2-7  but  the  return  of  the  registrar 
of  ttie  district,  Mr.  Knight,  gives  a mortality  for  1841  and  L 4v  only,  of  about 
2-5,  including  the  General  Hospital  and  Union  house,  but  varying  indifferent 

Pa"  Communication  from  Captain  Vetch,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  as  to  tire 
obstructions  to  drainage,  *c.  in  Birmingham. - Report  on  Sanatory  State  of 
Labouring  Classes  in  1842.  Appendix,  No.  o,  p.  oo  . 

f “ As  respects  lighting  and  paving,  the  borough  is  undeT  three  distinct  bodies 
of  Commissioners,  under  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  four  distinct  Boards  of 
Surveyors,  appointed  under  the  provisions  o!  the  general  Hig  iwav  Act.  Reply 
of  Local  Committee . 
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\\  'olverhampton — Walsal, 

aide  Report  on  the  state  of  that  town  by  Dr.  Delane,  to  which  I can 
refer,  and  whose  statements  I am  able  to  verify  in  almost  all  points. 

‘‘Wolverhampton,”  says  that  Report,  notwithstanding  its  great 
increase  during  the  last  50  years,  still  retains,  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  streets  and  the  buildings  adjoining  to  them,  all  the  evils  of  ancient 
times.”  In  speaking  of  the  dense  population  congregated  in  close 
courts  and  alleys,  the  Report  continues: — “In  the  formation  of  these 
buildings  everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  secure  a large  pecuniary 
return;  they  are  ot  themselves  often  of  the  very  worst  construction,  and 
in  immediate  contact  with  extensive  receptacles  of  manure  and  rub- 
bish.”* “A  great  disregard  to  decency  exists  in  connection  with  all 
these  dwellings;  many  of  them  having  only  one  privy  allotted  lor  the 
use  of  several  families,  an  arrangement  obviously  tending  to  unhealthy 
as  well  as  immoral  results. ”f 

To  this  I may  add,  that,  as  regards  the  courts,  alleys,  and  narrow 
streets  where  the  poorer  classes  reside,  the  drainage  is  for  the  most 
part  neglected,  or  very  indifferent.  No  system  of  cleansing  is  adopted; 
nuisances  are  not  removed ; and  the  supply  of  water,  though  good  in 
some  places,  is  very  insufficient  in  others.  Many  of  the  courts  are  in 
the  most  filthy  state,  full  of  stagnant  puddles  { of  fetid  water;  neglected 
privies  with  open  vaults,  pigsties,  and  heaps  of  manure  on  all  sides. 
The  main  streets  seem  well  attended  to;  but  there  is  no  public  walk, 
or  any  place  where  the  working  classes  are  permitted  to  bathe  near  the 
town. 

The  mortality  of  this  populous  place  is  high,  being  2 S per  cent  ;§ 
and,  after  seeing  the  neglect  which  prevails,  and  which  it  does  not 
appear  the  authorities  have  power  to  correct,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  would  have  been  still  greater  but  for  the  admirable 
site  and  great  natural  advantages  of  the  place  ||  For  additional  details 
I would  refer  to  the  Report  before  quoted  on  the  state  of  the  town. 

Walsal  and  Dudley  are  both  admirably  situated  on  declivities,  with 
all  advantages  for  drainage;^  but  the  remarks  made  on  the  state 
of  the  courts  and  alleys  in  Wolverhampton,  will  also  apply  to  many  in 
these  towns,  though  their  general  character  is  certainly  better.  Never- 


* Report,  p.  3. 

f The  replies  of  the  authorities  and  Local  Committee  to  the  queries  of  the 
Boaid  are  probably  rather  too  favourable  on  some  points;  but  the  following  are 
extracts : — 

“Query  G.  What  are  the  regulations  for  drainage? — None:  the  old  streets  are 
the  new  streets  are  not,  there  being  no  controlling  power  before  tbe  houses  are 
built. 

“Query  11.  Are  there  any  local  regulations  in  force  for  systematic  drainage, 
or  amendment  of  defective  sewers? — No.  The  refuse  lies  on  the  surface  in  the 
poorer  streets. 

“Query  16.  Are  the  courts  and  alleys,  &c,  cleansed? — Not  done  at  all.  The 
supply  of  water  is  very  deficient ; altogether  inadequate  for  the  prevention  of 
fnes.  Dear  and  good.” — Replies  of  Local  Committee. 

+ l evers  are  not  prevalent,  but  occur  in  those  parts  of  the  town  where  sewers  arc 
imperfect,  or  not  introduced  at  all. — Reply  of  Local  Committee. 

\ By  the  registrar’s  return  it  appears  to  be  ‘2*9  for  the  average  of  1840,  1841, 
?nl&41  tllC  population  havinS  increased  from  24,710  in  1831,  to  36,382 

j).  ^,tow“  is  about  t0  aPl,,y  for  a new  local  Act;  very  much  needed  indeed. 

11  -1  here  aieno  general  regulations  for  draining  the  town  or  district.” — Answer 

from  Committee  at  Dudley. 
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Old  ess,  the  same  narrow  entrances  to  close  courts  are  found  • the  same 
i-eonsti lifted  ivies  with  open  vaults;  often  surrounded  by  heaps  of 
dirt  and  pigsties;  whilst  the  courts  are  unpaved,  channels  undefined, 
and  cleansing*  neglected.* 

In  Dudley,  notwithstanding  there  is  a water  company  who  profess 
to  give  a good  and  cheap  supply,  there  are  great  complaints  among  the 
poorer  class  both  of  the  cost  and  quality  of  the  water,  and  many  cannot 
get  it  at  all  as  the  pipes  do  not  reach  them.  The  cost  thev  say  is  I6j 
a-year  for  the  smallest  houses,  besides  21.  per  house  to  lay  down  pipino-  * 
in  consequence  they  buy  from  the  Castle  spring  at  a halfpenny  pet* 
pail,  and  a halfpenny  more  the  carriage  of  it ; and  in  another  populous 
district,  near  Salop-street,  the  people  said,  “ the  water  was  very  bad 
and  it  was  above  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  spring.”*!*  In  other  places 
full  of  the  working  classes  the  same  complaints  were  repeated  and 
their  1‘  hard  case  and  loss  of  time  lamented.”! 

There  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Dudley  a fine  walk,  called  the  Castle- 
walk,  belonging  to  the  Lord  Ward,  and,  till  lately,  permission  used  to 
be  given  to  the  people  constantly  to  walk  in  it,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  their  health.  Owing,  however,  to  the  misbehaviour  of  a few  per- 
sons, or  some  other  cause,  this  walk  has  lately  been  shut  up,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  under 
proper  regulations  to  maintain  order,  this  valuable  privilege  may  ao-ain 
be  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dudley  by  the  noble  proprietor.  ° 

Ihe  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  are  not  ventilated  in  an  improved 
manner.  The  play-ground  in  Stafford- street  is  very  small,  and  no  pro- 
vision made  for  a supply  of  water.  * J 

With  respect  to  Walsal,  I may  also  say,  there  is  no  efficient  system 
of  drainage  except  m the  principal  streets.  “ The  weir  for  a mill  pounds 
up  the  water  back  in  part  of  the  town,  and  the  stream  below  is  full 
of  stagnant  filth,  and  is  quite  inadequate  to  carry  ofF  the  dirt  brought 
down  by  the  sewers.  There  is  a bad  stench  in  summer.” 

The  race-ground  near  the  town  would  be  a good  place  for  the  play- 
ground and  public  walk,  but  I was  told  that  it  is  lammas  land,  with'a 
light  to  the  Earl  of  Bradford  to  float  and  cut  hay  between  January 
and  August,  and  exclude  the  people  then. 

Iheie  is  a fine  walk  and  view  from  the  churchyard  high  above  the 
town,  but  it  has  been  shut  up  lately  by  order  of  the  vicar,  as  it  was 
said,  on  account  of  some  irregularities.  If  re-opened  under  proper 
regulations  it  would  afford  a healthy  walk. 

Bilston,  Wednesbury,  and  West  Bromwich  are  three  populous 
places,  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Birmingham  and  Wolver- 
hampton, and  may  be  considered  as  varied  specimens  of  the  state  of 
other  towns  and  dispersed  groups  of  houses,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
poorer  classes,  occupied  in  and  about  iron  and  coal  mines,  in  the  great 
Staffordshire  coal-field.  This  district  reaches  from  beyond  sTour- 
bridge,  in  Worcestershire,  to  Walsal,  comprehending  a very  densely 


* u 


few  of  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  have  proper  necessaries,  as  th 
are  usually  allowed  to  remain  in  a filthy  state,  with  the  contents  overflowinir  th^ 
contiguous  yard  so  as  to  present  a mass  of  filth.  Many  are  without  doors  • f ° 
so  as  to  open  into  drains.”— Answer  of  "Dudley  Committee  to  8th 

i Notes — Dudley . 
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neople.1  country  of  from  12  to  15  miles  square,  and  inhabited  probably 
hv  ot  less  than  200,000.  The  towns  of  Hales  Owen  OI.ll.ury,  Rowley 
Tie.'is  Brierley  Hill,  Tipton,  Sedgeley,  Wlllenhall,  and  Dailaslon, 

belong  to  this  division,  all  of  a somewhat  similar  character  as  regarcs 

tlip  nooi'cr  people  and  their  habitations. 

Wediiesbury  consists  of  one  long  street,  along  the  turnpike-road, 
with  many  lateral  ones  branching  into  courts  and  alleys,  inhabited  by 
the  working  classes.  There  is  no  drainage  worth  the  name,  no  scaven- 
,,-ers  or  system  of  cleansing,  and  the  supply  ot  water  very  scaice  and 
indifferent.  There  are  no  pipes  (though  there  is,  it  is  said,  a good 
simply  near  it,  at  a high  level  above  the  town),  few  pumps,  and  he 
wells  are  often  bad.* * * §  “The  people  complain  much,  and  have  to  cairy 
water  near  a mile,  or  to  buy  at  a halfpenny  for  three  cans 

The  workhouse  for  the  town  has  very  bad  water  in  the  well,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  fetch  it  for  washing  or  drinking  several  times  a-da). 
The  courts,  alleys,  and  small  streets  are  unpaved  or  ill-paved,  full  ot 
stagnant  puddles,  privies  with  open  vaults,  pigsties,  &c.  ;t  theie  is,  in 
fact,  no  care  taken  on  these  points,  and  the  greatest  neglect  “Pl^ais. 

I find  it  stated,  “There  is  a dreadful  stinking  tank  or  duch  at  the  baev 
of  the  Turk’s  Head,  where  the  magistrates  always  meet,  and  the  public 

enter  by  this  filthy  place.”}.  . _ , n 

The  reply  of  the  Local  Committee  to  the  queries  of  the  Commis- 
sioners states,  “ The  facilities  for  drainage  are  remarkably  good  ; and 
continues,  “there  are  not  any  public  drains,— such  drains  are  very 
desirable  in  this  parish.”  In  another  answer  to  the  question  16, 
“ If  the  courts  and  alleys  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  are  cleansed 
by  appointed  scavengers,”  they  reply,  “No;  consequently  they  are  in 
a'filthy  condition.’^  There  is  no  place  where  the  working  classes  are 
allowed  to  bathe,  nor  any  public  walk  or  place  of  exercise. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School,  with  140  children,  was  badly  ven- 
tilated few  of  the  windows  open  at  the  top.  There  is  a pretty  good 
playground.  The  mortality  of  parts  of  this  town  is  said  to  be  no  less 
than  Tour  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  10  years  trom  1831  to  be  33 
per  cent.,  showing  that  a high  rate  of  mortality  is  not  inconsistent  with 

a rapid  increase  ot  population.  . Tr  . 

Having  seen  the  neglected  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Wediiesbury, 
we  might  hope  to  find  an  improvement  in  the  neighbouring  town  oi 


* Notes. 

f The  following  entries  appear:—  . . , . 

“ Whitehouse-square — Filthy  choked-up  privies,  and  dirt-holes  overflowing. 

« High  Bntleyn— Open  drains,  full,  and  stinking.  . , 

“ LedburvVbuildings  — Filthy  open  privies;  stagnant  liquid  filth  and  re 
ceptacles  ; bad  water  generally ; opposite  court,  bad  privies. 

Houses  opposite  Turk’s  Head— Open  receptacle  ot  liquid  filth.  — A otes. 

} Notes. 

§ Report  of  Local  Committee,  query  16. 

Such  notices  as  these  are  frequent  in  our  noles  on  the  spot:  “ Filthy  open 
privies,  no  water,  no  drain.” 

“ Green  stagnant  puddles.” — Miss  Webley's  court. 

“ Open  terrible  drains  ; no  water  but  by  buying.” — Bullock' s-iold. 

“Open  privies,  pigsties,  filth  and  ashes;”  “ Open  drain,  full  of  filth.” — Buck’s- 
buildings. 

“Three  had  the  fever  in  our  house  (said  a woman),  one  died;  privy  full,  filth 
ver  flows.” — Workhouse-fold. 
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Bilston,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case;  on  the  contrary,  t lie  courts, 
alleys,  and  streets  occupied  by  them  are  in  a still  worse  condition  than 
in  Wednesbury,  and  we  cannot  but  consider  them  a disgrace  to  the 
country.  The  town  ot  Bilston  was  a few  years  since  stricken  with  a 
visitation  ot  cholera,  more  dreadful  in  its  ravages  than  anyplace  in  the 
kingdom,  owing,  doubtless,  in  great  measure,  to  the  neglect  of  clean- 
liness which  prevailed  there.  There  is  now  a building,  bearing  in  large 
letters  the  word  “ Cholera  School,”  raised  by  subscriptions  for  aid  of 
the  orphans  ot  that  calamitous  period.  Great  exertions  were  then 
made  for  improvement  in  cleansing  and  ventilation,  and  we  might  have 
hoped  that  so  severe  a warning  would  not  so  soon  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  people  themselves  or  the  authorities  of  the  country.  At  present 
the  places  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  are  as  much  neglected  as 
ever  ;* * * §  the  courts,  alleys,  and  small  streets  are  not  inspected  or  cleansed, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  in  a disgraceful  state — injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  destructive  of  all  habits  of  decency  and  self-respect. 
In  one  point  they  are  better  off  than  in  Wednesbury,  as  there  is  a 
water  company  from  Dudley  supplying  part  of  (he  town  and  the  richer 
classes  with  water.  Nevertheless,  I heard  many  complaints ; and  the 
reply  of  the  Local  Committee  states  (Q.  32),  “ The  poorer  classes 
are  supplied  chiefly  from  pump  or  draw  wells,  and  by  supplies  fetched 
in  pails  from  the  water-engines,  often  at  a considerable  distance  and  by 
begging and  again,  “ where  there  is  no  such  supply  (from  the  com- 
pany), which  is  mainly  the  case,  complaints  are  universal. ”f 

The  town  possesses  tolerable  advantages  for  drainage,  but  “ there  are 
not  any  regulations  for  draining  the  town  or  district, the  only  drains 
being  one  or  two  in  the  main  streets,  whilst  the  most  crowded  districts 
are  totally  neglected.  “There  are  several  courts  within  courts  with  no 
sewerage,  and  the  surface-drains  very  bad  and  stagnant  ; no  cleansing, 
no  privies,  but  with  vaults  open  to  ashes  and  rubbish  ; stench  always 
bad.  The  inhabitants  have  no  water  but  what  they  buy  at  a halfpenny 
per  pail,  or  fetch  a long  way.  All  the  worst  places  might  easily  be 
drained  by  small  branch  culverts  leading  to  those  now  in  the  main  street 
near.”§ 

The  mortality  has  been  stated  to  be  as  high  as  3 4 per  cent,  on  the 
population,  and  in  bad  places  45  per  cent. — a fearful  consequence  of 
neglect.  The  general  mortality,  however,  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
1840,  1841,  and  IS42,  was  stated  by  the  superintendent  registrar,  Mr. 
Payne,  of  Wolverhampton,  as  G28,  being  3- 1 per  cent,  and  one  of  the 
highest  of  any  town  in  this  vicinity.  The  population  has  increased 
from  14,490,  in  1831,  to  20,180,  in  1841,  being  an  increase  of  33  per 
cent.,  or  one-third  in  10  years.  During  this  rapid  increase,  no  proper 
regulations  for  health,  decency,  or  comfort,  seem  to  have  been  attended 
to  ! 


* Of  court  owned  by  Miss  Hill— “ Filthy  state;  stench  very  bad;  terrible 
throughout;  from  30  to  50  families  with  children  live  here;  no  water;  very  bad 
open  privies.”  . % 

Green  Craft  Hall-court — “ Very  bad,  no  fall  or  drain.5  MS.  ]\otes. 

“ Price’s-entry  and  six  courts  in  Temple-street— very  bad;  pig-wash  very  bad 
smell,  worse  than  privies.” — MS.  Notes. 
t Report  of  Local  Committee. 

X Report  of  Local  Committee. 

§ MS.  Notes. 
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West  Bromwich. 


West  Bromwich,  a few  miles  from  Birmingham,  has  one  street  of 
o-ood  houses  along  the  turnpike-road,  with  adjacent  small  streets  and 
courts  ; the  rest  of  the  people  (near  27,000  in  number)  are  spread  over 
a lar'»e  parish,  in  mining  villages,  or  groups  of  houses  built  with  little 
regularity.  The  streets  in  and  near  the  town  are  tolerably  well  laid 
out ; but  many  have  never  yet  been  paved.  _ . 

There  is  no  drainage,  or  anv  regulations  for  it,  or  foi  cleansing  any 
of  the  places  where  the  working  classes  reside.  The  alle\s,  small 
streets,  and  rows  of  small  houses  are  quite  neglected;  puddles,  filthy 
open  drains,  pigsties,  and  open  privies  are  seen  on  all  sides.  The 
stench  from  many  of  these  is  so  bad  in  summer  that  the  superintendent 
of  police  said,  at  night  he  changed  his  road  to  avoid  them,  or  stopped 
his  nose  in  passing.'  The  population,  however,  is  not  much  crowded 
together,  from  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  different  groups  of  dwell- 
ings. If,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  effect  of  this  neglect  of  all 
sanatory  regulations  is  less  injurious  to  health,  still  it  is  very  hurtful  to 
all  habits  of  decency  and  cleanliness,  especially  among  children  and  the 
female  sex.f 

There  is  no  supply  of  water,  but  from  wells  and  some  pumps  ; the 
water  is  sometimes  indifferent,  and  the  pumps  often  out  of  order. 

The  same  state  of  things  prevails,  says  the  intelligent  inspector  of 
police,  and  as  I can  partially  confirm,  in  “ all  the  adjacent  populous 
parishes  inhabited  by  the  same  classes.  Some  places  are  worse  than 
others,  but  all,  except  in  the  main  streets,  quite  neglected. 

The  West  Bromwich  National  School  appeared  dirty,  and  in  indifferent 
order,  with  the  windows  broken,  the  privies  full,  and  the  ventilation  bad, 
and  little  neatness  about  it;  there  was  a play-ground,  but  very  damp 


and  neglected. 

This  populous  place  has,  however,  one  advantage  scarcely  found  in 
any  other  town  similarly  situated.  A benevolent  proprietor,  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  has  reserved  a field  of  about  four  acres,  which  is  walled 
round  and  kept  in  order.  This  he  lends  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
for  the  use  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  at  wakes  and  festivals,  who  enjoy 
themselves,  under  the  management  of  a committee  of  subscribers,  in 
athletic  sports,  races,  and  rustic  exercises.  They  and  their  families 
assemble  in  crowds,  proper  rules  are  established,  and  no  disorder  occurs  ; 
whilst  thousands  enjoy  their  harmless  holiday.  Some  raised  seats  are 
erected  for  the  committee,  and  a card  of  the  pastimes,  w-hich  are  suited 
to  the  humble  classes,  is  printed  beforehand.  A small  subscription  is 
entered  into  for  prizes  to  the  competitors.  1 have  reason  to  believe 
this  nobleman  adopted  this  plan  to  wean  the  people  from  bull-baiting 
and  other  cruel  amusements,  by  substituting  something  better  in  their 
place.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  completely  in  his  laudable  object ; 
and  I earnestly  hope  his  example  may  be  followed  by  many  others, 


* Row  out  of  Moore-street,  11  houses— “ Privies  full  and  open  ; had  water  ; no 
drains.;  pig-close;  no  ash-holes  poor  woman  says,  “the  smell  has  made  her 
bad  many  times.” — MS.  Notes. 

Elsewhere,  u stinking  cesspools,”  &c.  &c. 

■f  “ A large  portion  of  the  liquid  refuse  is  thrown  into  the  water.courses,  and  in 
many  instances  remains  stagnant  on  the  surface,  which  is  very  offensive.” — Local 
Report. 

t MS.  Notes. 
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being-  convinced  that,  by  a little  considerate  Itittdness  towards  the  work- 
men,  ant  jy  piout  nm  01  them  some  occasional  harmless  amusements, 

they  might  he  led  from  meetings  prejudicial  to  them,  and  from  drinking- 
shops,  which  are  now  their  only  resorts  for  any  excitement.* 

Betore  ieaving-  tins  outline  of  the  towns  in  the  Great  South  Stafford- 
; .S  agreeable  to  be  able  to  except  from  the  complaints 

made  the  town  ol  Stourbridge.  This  place,  with  a population  of  above 
1,000,  is,  in  its  general  aspect  of  cleanliness,  and  in  improved  drainao-e, 
a favourable  contrast  to  many  of  the  towns  before  described. 

p]pf*1cere  ,S  a,locaI  Act!  with  Powers  for  paving;,  draining,  lighting,  and 
cleansing’,  and  its  provisions  seem  well  attended  to,  though  defective  on 
one  01  two  points  ; even  here,  however,  there  is  no  mode  adopted  for 
cleaimg  away  all  filth  and  refuse  from  crowded  places  by  contract , and 
enforcing  cleanliness  upon  a regular  system. 

1 he  night-soil  and  ashes  are  only  removed  by  farmers,  who  purchase 
hem  from  time  to  time,  and  the  smaller  streets  and  courts  are  imper- 
fectly cleansed,  by  order  of  the  Town  Commissioners. 

I ie  supply  of  water  is  tolerable  from  wells  and  pumps;  but  many  of 
le  peop  e,  wheie  the  water  is  hard,  are  obliged  to  purchase  soft  water 
10m  water-carts,  at  a halfpenny  for  five  or  six  gallons. 

A his  town  contains  many  opulent  inhabitants,  and  its  general  aspect 
is  that  of  improvement.  There  is,  however,  no  public  walk  or  place 
or  exercise  ; no  place  where  the  poorer  classes  are  permitted  to  bathe  • 
and  our  intelligent  informant,  in  replying  to  the  question  as  to  the  state 

0 the  schools  for  the  labouring  classes,  says,  “ There  is  a great  want  of 
play-ground  for  the  children  ; the  want  of  it  forces  them  into  thorough- 
tares,  and  to  trespass  on  private  property.” 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  neat  and  flourishing  town  is  a laro-e 
straggling  and  populous  hamlet  of  King’s  Swinford,  called  by  the  ap- 
probate name  of  “ Lye  a waste.”  These  waste  people  are  almost  all 
minors ; their  houses,  or  rather  huts,  are  of  all  forms,  grouped  in  two 
three,  or  more  together,  over  a wide  space.  Filthy  open  ditches,  heaps 

01  rubbish  and  dirt,  surround  their  neglected  habitations;  disorder  and 

poverty  appear  on  all  sides;  there  are  no  regulations  or  attempts  at 
improvement,  f 1 

Kidderminster.— The  populous  town  of  Kidderminster  is  situated 
within  a few  miles  of  Stourbridge,  though  not  belonging  to  that  class  of 
owns  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  at  some  distance  from  the  mining 
( istricts,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  and  supported  by  the 
manufacture  of  carpets.  As,  however,  it  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  here  a short  account  of  the  state  of  it. J 

By  an  account  of  the  West  Bromwich  wake  sports  in  1843,  it  appears  the 

w 10  e cost  did  not  exceed  18/.  10s.,  which  was  raised  by  subscription;  this  included 

prizes  01  loot-ball,  various  kinds  of  foot-races,  and  other  sports,  adapted  to  amuse 
the  working  classes.  ' e 

I4  '-S  sa‘d  tl,at  t^lese  persons  were  most  of  them  enfranchised  for  votes  for  the 
county  in  some  contest  of  past  times. 

o 16  Showing  are  extracts  from  notes  on  the  spot: — 
stflo-nnn^Ju'J  bad  flaces>  narrow  courts  up  close  entrances,  bad  surface-drains, 
Monti.  1 thy  cesspools  in  gardens— Queen-street  back  and  front.  Jerusalem 

Tom-t-  01  iN,lle— bad.  Pantile-row — very  bad  cesspool.  New-street — fever’ 

enter  ^ h!  'V°St  s\de  of  Mill-street— very  bad  narrow  courts,  obliged  to  stoop  to 
J/.S  and  tnclihng  with  foul  drain,  the  only  outlet ; open  privies.’’— 
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Kidderminster. 


Tliis  town  lias  many  natural  advantages,  being’  situated  on  a decli- 
vity with  the  river  Stour  passing  through  it  as  a ready  drain;  the  soil 
is  a porous  sandstone,  and  the  water  supplied  from  wells  is  generally 
(rood  and  plentiful. 

The  streets  where  the  richer  classes  live  are  open  and  well-drained; 
but  the  small  streets,  alleys,  and  courts,  inhabited  by  the  working 
classes,  are  much  neglected,  and  are  in  want  of  drainage  and  cleansing; 
the  rain  water,  together  with  slops  thrown  from  the  houses,  often  lying 
in  stagnant  puddles  in  the  ill-made  surface  gutters. 

The  privies  in  all  such  courts  and  entries  are  constructed  with  open 
vaults,  into  which  ashes  and  refuse  are  thrown  ; they  are  frequently  full 
and  overflowing,  and  causing  a noisome  smell ; seldom  are  cleaned  or 
attended  to,  one  often  serving  for  several  houses.  They  are  never 
cleansed  regularly,  and  must,  with  the  dirt  collected  round  the  houses 
and  the  cesspools,  which  are  not  unfrequent,  be  the  cause  of  loss  of 
health  in  many  cases. 

I visited  and  examined,  in  company  with  an  intelligent  medical  gen- 
tleman, the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  and  he  stated  his  strong  opinion, 
that  the  health,  comfort,  and  morals  of  the.  poorer  classes  in  all  these 
neglected  districts  were  much  injured  by  the  evils  before  described,  and 
which  the  powers  of  the  local  Act  were  entirely  ineffective  to  remove. 

These  points,  together  with  some  obstructions  to  the  drainage,  are 
stated  in  a candid  spirit  in  their  Report  by  the  authorities  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  appear  desirous  for  improvements,  and 


anxious  for  powers  to  effect  them. 

The  answers  given  by  the  Local  Committee  to  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  framed  by  the  Commission  will  show  the  state  of  many 
parts  of  this  populous  town,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

Q.  8.  “ Have  the  houses  proper  necessaries,  &c.  &c.  ? — A.  The  ne- 
cessaries are  usually  common  to  many  houses  ; they  open  into  cesspools 
uncovered , and  are  a constant  source  of  putrid  exhalations,  the  frequent 
cause  offerer,  and  some  of  the  greatest  nuisances  in  the  town.” 

Q.  11.  “ Are  there  any  local  regulations  in  force  for  the  systematic 
drainage  of  the  district? — A.  There  are  local  regulations  under  the 
Act,  but  no  systematic  drainage;  such  as  the  drainage  is,  it  is  defective, 
and  occasions  the  accumulations  of  refuse,  and  the  emission  of  offensive 


smells.” 

Q.  16.  “Are  those  courts  and  alleys  which  are  inaccessible  to  carts, 
and  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  cleansed  by  appointed  scavengers, 
&c. — A.  It  is  never  done,  and  there  are  no  appointed  scavengers.” 
After  these  statements,  it  would  be  useless  to  extend  our  description  ; 


“Tan-bank,  back  of  Waterloo-street — filthy  open  stagnant  ditch  from  privies. 
Daddle-brook  pounds  up  gardens  and  cellars  in  Blackhall-street  and  Swan-street. 
Nailors  entry  and  narrow  entries.  Blackhall-street — very  bad  indeed,  privies 
open,  bad  stench,  pigsties,  filth,  &c. 

“ Entries  in  Mill-street — very  damp.  Duucan’s-building — privies  common  to 
many,  open  to  view,  disgraceful  state, cleaned  irregularly  by  sale,  5s.  for  10  houses, 
sold  three  weeks  since,  never  fetched  by  farmer.  Cursfield  and  the  Batteries — 
two  rows  of  small  houses,  nasty  open  gutter  and  bad  smell,  have  plenty  of  fall. 

rile  square  Bowdley-road — open  privies,  heaps  of  filth,  muck-holes  full,  well 
of  water  between  two  muck-holes. 

“ Some  houses  are  built  back  to  back  in  Pantile-row,  and  some  other  streets 
and  courts  are  closed  up  at  the  end,”— - Reply  of  Local  Committee. 
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Burslem — Hanley — Longton. 

but  I may  add  there  is  no  water  company,  or  service  by  pipes  ! the 
school-rooms  for  the  poor  are  generally  indifferently  ventilated,  and 
have  no  play-grounds ; the  necessary  vaults  open  and  often  offensive  !* 
I now  have  to  state  the  general  condition  of  three  towns  in  North 
Staffordshire  Burslem,  Hanley, f and  Longton,  + where  the  people  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  potteries  ; and  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  an 
ancient  town  of  the  same  vicinity.  These  towns  have  all  some  points 
m common,  which  may  be  first  noticed;  and  their  points  of  difference 
will  be  afterwards  noted.  The  three  pottery  towns§  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  having  risen  and  increased  with  the  trade  which 
chiefly  supports  them.  They  are  built  in  an  irregular  and  rather  dis- 
persed manner,  on  moderate  declivities  affording  good  fall  to  water, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  the  houses  not  being  packed  close  together  • 
and  sometimes  gardens,  or  intervals  of  unoccupied  land  separategroups 
of  dwellings.  The  principal  streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  open!  On 
the  other  hand,  these  towns  bear  all  the  marks  of  their  recent  origin  ; 
they  have  no  sufficient  powers  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  adequate 
drainage, ||  cleansing,  or  the  removal  of  nuisances ; and  the  condition 
of  the  courts,  alleys,  and  narrow  streets,  where  the  poorer  classes  reside, 
is  in  almost  all  these  particulars  greatly  neglected,  to  the  injury  of  their 
health,  and  the  destruction  of  their  comfort  and  all  habits  of  decency. 


* “St.  George’s  National  School  is  well  ventilated,  but  badly  warmed  and  no 
play-ground;  open  privy;  stench  dreadful  in  hot  weather,  says  a boy.  Girls 
school  well  warmed  by  stove,  privy  bad.”— MS*  Notes. 

f The  following  comparison  of  the  mortality  of  two  districts  in  the  township  of 
Shelton  (part  ot  Hanley)  is  of  much  interest: — 

Comparative  Mortality  of  two  Districts  for  Six  Years,  from  August  1,  1837,  to 
August  1,  1843,  from  the  Registrar’s  Account ; sent  by  J.  B.  Davies,  Esq.  Member 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

No.  1,  including  Hill,  John,  and  Albion  streets,  parts  of  Lechfleld,  Bethesda, 
High,  and  Broad  streets,  Bagnall,  George,  and  Cannon  streets,  containing  in  June, 
1831,  839  inhabitants,  being  well-drained,  ventilated,  and  kept  clean,  and  pretty 
well  supplied  with  water:  deaths,  in  six  years,  85  persons. 

No.  2,  including  King,  Queen,  Princess,  Castle,  New,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and 
Buck  streets,  containing  921  inhabitants  in  1841,  being  badly  drained  ; ventilated  ; 
houses  much  crowded,  always  dirty,  badly  supplied  with  water;  deaths,  in  six 
years,  171  persons,  reducing  the  population  of  No.  2 to  that  of  No.  1:  deaths 
stand  (in  No.  1)  85,  in  No.  2,  156,  or  Pearly  double,  i.  e.  above  3 per  cent,  per 
annum. 

, t In  Longton  there  is  a good  supply  of  water  from  reservoirs  through  pipes, 
“ but  no  regulations  for  draining,  except  those  by  the  surveyors  of  highways  under 
the  general  Act.  There  are  no  public  scavengers.  A large  proportion  of  the 
liquid  refuse  is  thrown  into  the  water-courses;  it  either  soaks  into  the  subsoils  or 
remains  stagnant  on  the  surface.” — Report  of  Local  Committee. 

§ “ In  Hanley  the  water  brought  by  pipes  is  of  very  indifferent  quality ; purer 
water  is  brought  in  water-carts  and  sold  at  a halfpenny  per  pailful.  Good  water 
is  much  wanted,  and  might  be  had  from  a pure  spring  at  Washerwell.” — Report  of 
Local  Committee. 

II  The  principal  streets  in  Hanley  are  drained  under  the  Highway  Act  only; 
there  are  no  regulations  for  the  draining  of  the  bach  streets,  courts,  or  alleys  ; behind 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  there  are  generally  open  drains  to  carry  off  the  surface 
water  and  refuse  from  the  houses,  which  the  occupiers  of  land  use  for  manuring 
the  meadows;  this  occasions  a great  nuisance.” — Report  of  Authorities. 

IT  “Burslem — Old  and  New  Bag-street  and  courts  very  bad  ; open  privies,  filth 
overflowing;  causing,  said  the  people,  a sad  stench  in  summer.”  “Navigation- 
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Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


The  same  remarks  as  to  the  want  of  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
lower  orders  may  be  applied  to  the  ancient  town  of  Newcastle,  placed 
in  a verv  advantageous  position,  and  having  many  local  advantages. 
Thou  oh  the  authorities  have  a local  Act  for  cleansing  and  improving 
the  borough,  and  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  town-council 
act  as  Commissioners  to  carry  it  into  effect,  little  is  done  for  the  health 
or  comfort  of  the  large  majority  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  The  main 
streets  are  generally  open  and  well  drained,  but  there  are  many  narrow 
entries,  alleys,  and  courts,  quite  neglected .* *  Some  new  streets  of 
sufficient  width  are  unpaved  and  undrained;  and  although  the  water  is 
o-enerally  good  in  quality,  frequent  complaints  were  made  by  the  poor 
women,  tliat  the  public  pumps,  from  which  many  were  supplied,  were 
out  of  order, t or  gave  an  inadequate  supply.  Part  of  the  town  is 
supplied  by  pipes,  and  the  whole  might  in  the  same  way  be  easily  fur- 
nished with  this  indispensable  necessary  at  a moderate  cost,  from  an 
unfailing  source. 

A few  extracts  from  the  returns  of  local  committees  will  exemplify 
the  slate  + of  these  several  places,  and  some  matters  peculiar  to  each. 


street — Bad,  open  sewer  in  front,”  &c.  &c. — MS.  holes,  confirmed  by  the  report  of 
the  Local  Committee  and  Chief  Constable. 

There  is  no  drainage  but  under  the  Highway  Act. 

* Back  of  Friars — “New  filthy  open  privies,  cesspools,  pigsties  ; very  bad.” 
Back  of  Corn-street — “Bad  open  drains,  to  float  meadow  with  sewer  water.” — 
MS.  Notes. 

-j-  Public  pump  in  Pump-street,  higher  land — “ out  of  order  for  a fortnight 
till  now.  Drayton-street  sadly  plagued  for  want  of  water  for  weeks  from  pump.” 
— MS.  Notes. 

X Burslem — “ Daniel’s-row — filthy  open  drain.  Hole  Houses — very  damp,  open 
dirty  drains.  Filthy  open  mud-hole,  near  Old  Church,  receiving  sewers  and  filth 
in  a populous  neighbourhood,  for  manure.” — MS.  Notes. 

“Great  complaints  of  want  of  water  near  Old  Church,  obliged  to  carry  it  from 
spring,  a quarter  of  a mile  off,  and  scant  supply  there.” — MS.  Notes. 

“ Hanley  is  cleaner  than  Burslem ; Swan-street  and  Chapel-fields  un paved ; no 
drain  ; damp  courts;  open  stagnant  drains.” 

“ Marsh-street — All  complain  of  want  of  w'ater ; no  water  company  as  at  Burslem ; 
water  purchased  at  a halfpenny  a pailful ; filthy  open  drains  close  to  houses  ; foul 
ditch  near  houses  dammed  up  for  irrigation.” — MS.  Notes. 

“ There  are  no  regulations  for  draining  back  streets,  courts,  and  alleys;  the 
only  regular  scavenger  is  the  rain.” — Report  of  Local  Committee. 

“ Longton — Gallamore’s-bank;  small  houses,  very  bad  open  privies ; refuse  in 
heaps;  puddles;  no  channels;  water  plenty;  2d.  per  week.”  Back  of  Flint- 
street  and  George-street  no  drain. 

Mayer’s-court — many  small  houses;  open  filthy  drains  and  puddles;  open 
privies.  New  Bridge-street  and  Waterloo-street,  very  bad. 

“ Mayer’s-passage — filthy  open  drain  ; many  complaints.  Green-dock,  very  bad. 
Paradise-row,  bad  cesspools.  Daisy-bank— filth,  pigsties,  &c.  Chillock’s-lane — 
open  drain.  Meat  won’t  keep. — MS.  Notes. 

Newcastle.  Back  of  Union-street — open  filthy  privies,  running  over  into  the 
street.  Pump-street — open  stagnant  drain;  choked;  many  complain  it  was  so 
for  three  months.  Courts  at  back  of  Pump-street — very  bad  ; open  privies; 
stagnant  water.  Cross-street — lower  side  overflowed  from  rain;  no  drain.  “Dray 
ton-street — very  bad  ;”  so  Mill-pool,  filthy  drain,  enters  in  front  of  the  barracks. — 
31 S.  Notes. 

Newcastle.  Lower-street,  back  of  lodging-house — filthy  places  ; cesspools,  &c. 
Court— upper  side  “ very  bad.”  Second  court  very  bad  ; ^filth  running  down  the 
passage.  Blue  Ball-entry — open  privy;  choked  drain;  dry  pump.  Courts 

leeches— square,  Aery  bad.  Back  of  Oid  Churchyard — open  drain  ; very  bad. 

Jack  of  Holborn  “ Open  rivulet,  receiving  filth  and  drains  in  the  midst  of  the 
town.  Court  near  “ side,”  soughs  stopped  ; landlords  do  nothing.” 
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Comparative  State  of  the  Pottery  Towns. 

None  of  the  pottery  towns  have  any  open  or  public  walks,  or  any 
places  where  the  working* *  classes  are  permitted  to  bathe.  These  towns 
are  in  one  point  superior  to  the  mining  towns,  as  the  vaults  of  the 
privies  are  generally,  however  imperfectly,  covered  over,  which  is  sel- 
dom indeed  the  case  in  the  latter.  There  are  manv  small  gardens  let 
to  the  working  classes,  near  Newcastle,  and  they  enjoy  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  some  good  public  walks,  well  laid  out,  and  planted  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  These  want  some  stone  benches.  The  National  School 
of  the  town,  with  23,2  boys  on  the  books,  is  very  close,  “and  wants 
ventilation  very  much,”  according  to  the  statement  of  the  master.  The 
girls’  school  also  requires  improvement.  Those  conveniences  necessary 
for  health  and  cleanliness  were  much  neglected  at  the  boys’  school. 
Ihe  mortality  of  Newcastle,  notwithstanding  its  many  natural  advan- 
tages,  is  near  2 S per  cent,  on  the  population,  probably  owing  in  a 
8,' eat  measure  to  the  want  of  proper  regulations  before  described.* 
ihe  chief  employment  in  this  place  is  the  manufacture  of  hats,  which 
has  long  been  established  there.  The  population  in  1S41  was  about 
10,000,  having  increased  from  8,500  in  1831— about  16  per  cent,  in  10 
years. 

I now  proceed  to  give  a short  account  of  the  state  of  some  county 
and  other  towns  situated  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  and 
having  no  particular  common  character.  They  are  not  dependent  on 
any  single  manufacture,  and  may  probably  be  considered  as  fair  samples 
of  the  older  English  towns.  Shrewsbury,!  the  county  town  of  Shrop- 


Newcastle— Fine  spring  wells,  want  cleaning,  road  and  stone  work  round  want 
improvement.  Dung-heaps  and  gathered  manure  in  all  courts  and  waste  corners 
In  heapg. 

Filthy  open  privy  at  alms-house,  filthy  'court  below,  open  filthy  ditch  across 
Bridge-street,  a principal  street.  Bath-street— back  yards  bad,  open  privies,  pigs; 
all  streets  unpaved.  Ilayle-street— back  courts  and  yards  “very  bad.”  Princess- 
street — not  paved,  bad  drain. — MS.  Notes. 

Newcastle — All  on  the  Stoke-road  without  drains  and  badly  off  for  water. 
Fever  near  Hartshill  church  from  want  of  drains.  Gaswork-road — courts  in  Bath- 
street  very  bad,  privies,  pigsties,  &c.  Corporation  house  in  Penkull-street — back 
premises  a nuisance,  full  of  filth.  Yard  of  Golden  Lion — large  open  cesspool  in 
the  heart  of  the  town.  & c. — MS.  Notes. 

Back  of  London-row — “ privies  full,  ash-holes,  sad  stench.” — il IS.  Notes. 

“ There  are  no  fixed  regulations  for  draining  the  town,  consequently  many  parts 
of  it  are  without  public  sewers,  the  filth  allowed  to  accumulate  in  courts  and 
alleys. 

“ In  the  modern-built  parts  of  the  town,  where  no  sewers  have  been  constructed, 
the  refuse  and  slops  are  thrown  into  the  water-courses.” — Reply  to  Questions  by 
Mayor  and  Local  Committee. 

* An  intelligent  inhabitant  says,  “The  refuse  from  the  houses  is  flung  into  one 
promiscuous  heap  contiguous  to  each  property,  and  removed  when  it  is  incapable 
ot  receiving  more.”  The  same  respectable  authority  says,  “there  are  now  600 
Irish  in  the  town,”  (most  of  the  lowest  class)  and  he  remembers  as  a youth  when 
there  was  only  one  in  the  place,  in  an  English  family. — Mr.  Mayer’s  Letter. 

t Shrewsbury — Connal’s  Lodging-house,  Castle  Foregate — “ pigs  at  back,” 
cesspool,  no  drain,  privy  very  bad.  Dykes-street — “bad,  no  drain.”  Evan's- 
street— “filth,  refuse,  &c.,  in  open  dirty  heap,  full,  no  drains.”  Beacall’s-street— _ 
no  drain,  offensive  smell  from  pigsty.  Bagley  Brook — at  l ack  of  houses  open, 
very  bad  receiving  sewers. — MS.  Notes. 

Edward’s  buildings — drain  from  street  under  passage  of  house,  “ smells  dreadful 
say  women  near;  “ cannot  live  in  the  house  for  the  smell ; worse  than  a privy.” — 
MS.  Notes. 


214  Shrewsbury. 

shire  is  situated  on  the  Severn,  which  serves  as  a natural  drain  to  it. 
The  more  ancient  and  principal  part  of  the  town  (which  was  formerly 
walled  round,  and  of  considerable  strength)  is  placed  on  a gentle  ele- 
vation of  the  red  sandstone,  with  the  river  flowing  almost  round  it  in 
form  of  a horse-shoe,  so  as  to  possess  every  natural  advantage  for 


Castle  Foregate — “ No  under-ground  drain  over  most  of  this  populous  district  J 
slops  thrown  into  the  street. 

John’s- row — Front  houses,  “ the  privies  are  earthen  steins  emptied  once  a fortnight 
into  ashes  in  front,  close  to  the  public  road.  No  soft  water  without  buying  it.  ’ . 

Castle  Fovegate — Clay-pits,  houses  low  and  damp,  privies  full,  and  so  for  six 
weeks  ; “ prevent  them,”  say  poor  women,  “ eating  their  food  below  stairs.” 
Jones-row — “Sough  stopped,  filth  enough  to  breed  a fever.” — MS.  Notes. 

Back  of  Dolphin-row — “ Open  filthy  sough,  pigsties,  sad  stench culvert  at 
back  not  opened.  “ No  pipe-water  higher  up,  though  much  needed.  — MS.  Notes. 

Brocas’s- buildings — “Stagnant  cesspools  at  back  of  full  privies,  overflowing, 
very  bad  indeed  ; no  regular  clearing  of  privies,  ashes,  or  refuse;  old  man, 
T.  Horner,  clears  at  a penny  per  barrow,  and  mixes  it  at  top  of  the  garden,  close 
to  the  road.” — MS.  Notes. 

‘‘Bad  smell  from  gas-water  in  the  scum  on  surface  of  Shropshire  canal,  pass- 
ing through  part  of  the  town,  kills  the  fish  for  a mile,  owing  to  the  washing  of  the 
gas-works  being  permitted  to  escape.” — “ Bad  open  ditch  near  Oswalds  houses.” 
Row  near  Canal  Tavern — “bad  open  drain.” — MS.  Notes. 

Castle  Foregate.  — Birch’s  Buildings,  12  houses — no  drain;  open  channel, 
choked  with  filth,  coming  into  road,  “ privies  with  tubs  carried  out  from  time  to 


time 

Hayledine’s-square — ‘‘Bad  surface-drain,  &c.  &c.  Various  other  places  in  a 
neglected  state.” 

Back  of  British  and  Foreign  School — “ Filthy  open  drain,  midden,  and  offensive 
pigsties,”  one  close  under  the  window;  privies  want  improvement;  also  ventila- 
tion of  girls'  “ school,”  floor  damp. — MS.  Notes. 

Public  walk  from  English  Bridge  towards  Castle  quite  neglected,  broken  up, 
and  ruinous ; if  well  kept,  of  great  beauty  and  utility,  being  “ close  to  the  river.” 

Coleham — Many  places  neglected.  Mrs.  Poole's  buildings — Filth  deposited  in 
open  drain,  very  bad ; privies  emptied  with  tubs  once  a fortnight  into  Severn; 
dirt  and  slops  thrown  down  in  the  court;  “ no  neighbour  is  healthy, there  is  a bad 
smell  in  all  weathers,”  says  one  poor  woman.  Factory  yard — full  of  filth,  pig- 
sties, &c. ; many  small  houses,  no  water  but  from  Severn.  Back  Coleham.  Hayle- 
dine's-houses — Privies  overflowing;  no  drain;  very  bad  smell;  many  other 
neglected  places  of  a similar  kind. — 3 IS.  Notes. 

Shrewsbury — Barker-street,  Hart’s-buildings  court — full  privies,  very  bad  ; drain 
from  above  brings  filthy  water  into  open  place;  the  people  complain  bitterly  of  the 
stench  ; no  water.  Shiper’s-street,  ditto.  No  sewer  in  Claremont-street,  Hill’s- 
lane,  or  Belmont.  Taylor’s-buildings,  out  of  small  close  passage  entrances  to 
seven  houses,  very  bad;  no  water , no  privies,  no  ash-holes;  filth  and  slops  thrown 
into  open  channel;  poor  inmates  complain  sadly  of  the  stench;  slaughter-houses 
and  most  offensive  heaps  of  dung  and  offal  close. — il IS.  Notes. 

Mason’s-street — many  small  houses;  bad  open  channel;  no  ash-holes;  no 
water  but  carried  from  the  river.  Sheep’s-head-street— 12  houses.  King’s-head- 
street— several ; no  water;  no  privies;  no  ash-holes  ; both  in  a disgraceful  state. 
Carnarvou-lane — nine  houses,  “ utterly  without  conveniences  of  any  kind,  or 
water.’  1*  rankwell — Rookery,  seven  houses;  “ open  filthy  privies,  choked  ; open 
drain  and  cesspool,  enough  to  breed  a fever  ; no  water;  many  complaints.  Other 
neglected  places,  but^not  so  bad.” 

Opposite  Circus-row  and  near  30  houses  in  St.  Austin’s-row  is  a large  open 
receptacle  for  the  filth  brought  down  by  the  common  sewers,  called  the  mud-holes, 
t is  kept  in  a stagnant  state  to  be  sold  for  manure,  though  the  river  is  close  with 
a good  fall.  This  is  a dreadful  nuisance  close  to  a public  walk,  and  injurious  to  a 
consiperable  neighbourhood.— MS.  Notes. 

Couits  in  loregate-street  privies  full ; open  vaults;  pigsties;  ash-holes  full; 

the  dtri  nneven  nean4c  C0*urts  or  sma11  streets‘  “ The  women  complain  much  of 
tne  dirt  and  smell.” — MS.  Notes. 
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being  kept  clean.  It  has,  however,  beyond  the  river  four  suburbs, 
reaching  along  four  different  roads,  being  outlets  from  the  town.  One, 
called  the  Abbey  Foregate,  chiefly  consists  of  good  houses  in  one  wide 
street,  and  is  kept  in  good  order.  The  others,  called  Frankwell,  Castle 
Foregate,  and  Coleham,  are,  in  great  measure,  inhabited  by  the  work- 
ing  classes.  A small  part  of  each  is  occasionally  liable  to  be  flooded 
by  the  Severn  ( a mountain  river)  or  its  tributaries,  and  all  of  them  are 
much  neglected  as  regards  drainage  and  cleansing.  A good  supply  of 
water,  found' in  the  centre  of  the  town,  through  pipes  laid  down  by  a 
company,  only  extends  partially  to  the  suburbs.  The  main  streets  are 
wide,  and  have  a good  declivity ; but  a great  portion  of  the  most  po- 
pulous part  of  the  place  is  lamentably  in  want  of  improvement,  and 
the  inhabitants  suffer  severely  for  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  answers  to 
the  questions  of  the  Commission,  drawn  up  by  an  intelligent  committee 
of  inhabitants,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mayor  and  town-clerk,  will 
give  a general  description  of  the  main  points  : — 

Q.  6.  “What  are  the  regulations  for  draining  the  town?” — A. 
“ There  are  no  general  regulations  for  draining  the  town,  and  none 
whatever  as  to  the  suburbs.”  “ The  suburbs  of  the  town  are  not  under- 
drained, as  also  portions  of  the  town.”  “There  are  several  open  ditches 
in  the  suburbs  from  which  noisome  smells  arise.”  “Very  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  have  no  necessaries,  and  it  is  a source 
of  very  great  discomfort  to  the  poor,  injurious  to  their  habits  and 
feelings,  and  occasions  a great  public  nuisance.  Even  the  better  class 
of  houses  are  inefficiently  supplied.”  “ There  is  a service  of  scavengers 
who  cleanse  the  streets  within  the  walls,  but  do  not  go  into  the  suburbs , 
nor  into  the  courts  and  alleys .” 

The  evils  arising  from  this  state  of  neglect  were  amply  shown  on 
visiting  the  district  in  question.  Many  complaints  were  made  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants  as  to  the  want  of  the  means  of  decency  and  clean- 
liness round  their  dwellings,  of  their  health  in  some  cases  suffering: 
from  these  causes,  and  of  the  insufficient  supply  of  water  they  received 
from  the  pipe  service;  and  in  other  places  their  difficulty  of  procuring  it 
at  all.  Many  of  these  evils  might  easily  be  remedied  with  proper 
exertion,  though  additional  powers  are  requisite  to  enforce  and  keep  up 
adequate  improvements. 

This  town  lias  the  advantage  of  a fine  public  walk,  adorned  with  fine 
trees,  and  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  The  popu 
lation  of  this  town  is  18,285;  in  1831  it  was  21,297.  The  mortality, 
including,  however,  the  County  Infirmary,  is  2’6  per  cent.,  which 
might  be  much  diminished  with  proper  precautions. 

Chester,  the  county  town  of  Cheshire,  is  finely  situated  on  a site  of 
moderate  elevation,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dee.  It  has  many  natural 
advantages,  which,  if  properly  used,  would  cause  it  to  be  a healthy  city. 
At  present,  owing  to  the  neglect  which  prevails  as  to  drainage,  cleansing, 
and  a good  supply  of  water  to  the  poorer  classes,  the  mortality,  including 
the  County  Hospital  and  Gaol,  amounts  to  no  less  than  3 per  cent., 
being  higher  than  the  neglected  district  round  Wolverhampton  There 
is  no  particular  manufacture  carried  on  here;  but  this  place  is  the  town 
of  supply  to  a large  and  opulent  district  round  it.  i he  same  neglect 
which  has  been  described  as  prevailing  in  Shrewsbury  and  other  places, 
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as  regards  the  narrow  streets,  alleys,  and  courts  inhabited  by  the 
working* 1  people,  prevails  in  Chester.  In  several  of  the  principal  streets 
there  is  no  effective  drainage.  There  are  stagnant  cesspools  and 
ditches  of  an  offensive  kind  in  several  places  ; open  privies,  overflowing 
with  filth,  are  often  seen  ; churchyards  crowded  with  bodies  are  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  town;  and  the  supply  of  water  is  often  inadequate 
and  dear.  It  appears  useless  to  report  in  long*  detail  the  same  evils 
which  we  have  seen  set  forth  in  other  towns,  and  which  exist  here  in  all 
the  more  crowded  places  where  the  poor  dwell.  A few  are  mentioned 
in  the  notes.* 

The  schools  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes  partook  of  the 
general  character  of  those  visited,  varying*  however  with  the  intelligence 
and  zeal  of  the  managers  and  committee.  I find  the  following  account 
in  my  notes  on  the  spot;  though  the  answers  of  the  local  committee 
was  of  a more  favourable  kind,  as  was  frequently  the  case.  I am  able 
to  add,  that  the  authorities  and  intelligent  inhabitants  evinced  every 
desire  for  improvements,  and  have  lately  made  considerable  exertions  to 
effect  them. 


* Chester  — Whitehouse-court,  Swan-court,  &c. — quite  neglected;  stagnant 
ditch  ; pavement  full  of  puddles,  filth,  &c. ; three  pigsties. — MS.  Notes. 

Love-lane  and  courts — Open  privies;  stagnant  ditch;  no  drain  or  water. 
Union-street — Courts  into,  very  bad;  slops  in  channel;  filthy  open  ditch,  plenty 
ot  fall.  In  Boughton — Open  drains  ; manure  in  open  street:  filth  in  puddles;  no 
water. — MS.  Notes. 


Stephen-street— no  drain,  no  water;  hones  and  filth  collected;  full  of  Irish; 
fever  always  prevails,  causing  great  expense;  open  drain  by  canal  near  Russel-street. 
George  street— “Open  privies,  filth,  manure,  pigs ; stench,  &c.  very  bad  indeed.” 
Gcorge-street  and  William-street,  New  Town — Not  paved  or  drained:  never 
visited  or  cleaned.  Yard  for  collecting  bones  is  a great  nuisance. — MS.  Notes. 

Back  ot  George-street — “ Open  stagnant  drain  overflows  the  yards  of  all  the 
houses.’  Back  of  Brook-street — Bad  place  near  Wamburgh  Churchyard.  Row 

ol  houses  near — bad  state.  North  gate-street — No  drain  ; slops  and  water  from 
water-closets  pumped  into  the  open  street  at  night.  Stagnant  ditches  on  Tower- 
field  and  race-ground.  Walfs-lane— -“  No  drain  ; dirty  ; very  sickly.”  Heaps  of 
manure  close  to  houses. — MS.  Notes. 

Tower-fields — “An  open,  fetid,  stagnant  ditch,  receiving  many  sewers  close 
below  the  Gaol,  Infirmary  and  Stanley-place  (full  of  the  best  houses)  ; it  is 
pounded  up  to  float  with;  the  smell  at  times  very  had.”  Bad  courts  at  back  of 
Trinity-street— cesspools,  &c.  Various  close  courts — very  bad  state.  Britton’s- 
eiitry  court  within  court;  “very  bad  indeed;  ‘there  are  many  more,’  savs  the 
registrar,  ‘ the  same.’” — MS.  Notes. 

Blue  Coat  School  for  boys — Badly  ventilated  ; four  windows  out  of  six  only 
open  a sixth  part  at  the  bottom ; good  play-ground  ; had  open  privies.  Con- 
solidated Day-school  “115  girls;  privies  small,  very  bad;  ventilation  and 
waiming  imperfect.”  National  School,  Girls — “ Fire-place  for  a stove;  very  cold 
or  hot;  windows  don’t  open  well ; roof  not  plastered.”— MS.  Notes. 

Diocesan  National  School — “170  boys;  fine  rooms,  not  plastered  on  roof; 
wants  ventilation  and  stoves;  no  play-ground;  privy  open,  drain  and  urinal  dirty.” 

, Foreig»  School,  supported  by  Lord  Westminster  (near  400  children)— 
tjood  school-rooms,  well  ventilated  by  windows.  Girls’  school  rather  cold  in 
parts  in  winter;  privies, open  vaults,  require  to  be  covered,  and  have  drain  ; n|av- 
ground  wants  a little  sloping  and  draining;  and  a pipe  and  cock  to  each  play- 
ground, with  a chained  iron  ladle  to  supplv  water.” — MS.  Notes  1 ' 

vervnomdmw"^’  ^^treet-"  very  bad  state.”  Noake’s-court-sad  state; 
privies  in’ a hmenrC?mp  ai“  much*  Board»ng-school-vard,  Bridge-street— 
i rivies’ cm  Sha"ieful1  state*  Holles-street  and  Cl  are-court— not  very  bad 
Pool  full  of  filth,  &c.  &r  ’’  °ld  Quarry’  Northgate-street— stagnant  long'  cess- 
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The  population  of  the  city  of  Chester  appears  to  have  been — 

In  1841,  above  24,000, 

In  1811,  17,472. 

The  mortality  (including’  however  the  Gaol  and  County  Hospital,) 
amounted  in  1842  to  <20,  or  3 per  cent.  The  poor-rates  correspond 
with  this  high  rate  of  mortality, being  between  4 s.  and  5 s.  in  the  pound. 

Wrexham,  a borough  and  county  town  of  Flintshire,  in  North  Wales, 
was  visited  as  a sample  of  such  towns  in  the  principality.  I regret  to 
have  to  report  so  much  neglect  of  all  necessary  precautions  for  the 
health,  decency,  or  comfort  of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Instead  of  going  into  details,  which  will  only  be  a repetition  of  what 
we  have  seen  the  case  in  other  places,  it  appears  better  to  give  the 
answers  of  the  Local  Committee*  to  some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions ot  the  Commission.  The  committee  describe  the  bed  of  the 
small  river  flowing  through  the  town  “as  obstructed  by  gravel  and 
rubbish,  and  flooding  the  neighbouring  cellars  and  main  drains  to  a 
considerable  extent.”  That  this  obstruction  is  “chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  five  dams  erected  within  the  township  in  the  last  40  years,  and  is 
daily  increasing.  There  are  no  regulations  for  drainage,  except  those 
vested  in  surveyors  of  highways.  The  whole  of  the  filth  on  one  side  of 
the  town  is  conveyed  into  a meadow  in  the  town,  where  large  open 
ditches  are  cut  for  its  reception  and  retention  in  a stagnant  state,  and 
horn  which  an  abundant  exhalation  of  miasmata  arises.  There  are  no 
proper  decent  necessaries  belonging  to  the  houses  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  state  of  those  which  do  exist  is‘most  disgraceful  and  offensive.” 

There  is  no  service  of  scavengers ; no  cleansing  the  courts  or  alleys 
where  the  poorer  class  live;  no  supply  of  water  but  from  wells  and 
pumps,  and  this  often  complained  of.  “Many  of  the  lower  classes 
collect  dung  and  filth  from  the  roads,  and  keep  it  up  against  their  houses 
for  sale,  which  is  only  removed  once  a-year.” 

Owing  to  the  natural  advantage  of  having  a good  fall,  and  the  people 
not  being  so  crowded  together  as  in  the  larger  towns,  this  place  has  not 
so  large  a number  of  annual  deaths  per  cent,  in  the  population  as  might 
be  expected.  It  must  be,  however,  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that 
the  moral  habits,  comforts,  and  decencies  of  life  of  the  poorer  classes 


* This  committee  was  assisted  by  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  and  the 
vicar  of  the  town,  and  comprised  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
inhabitants. 

Gitton’s-yard,  York-street — pounded-up  filth  received  from  drains;  this,  kept  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  for  manure,  “ brings  1/.  per  annum  ; costs  three  times  that 
in  doctor’s  bill,”  says  the  inmate.  “ Hence  fever.”  Edwards’s-yard — same  thing 
here,  cesspools  and  filth.  Inmate  says,  “ never  without  sickness .” — M.S.  Notes. 

\ orkshire-square,  and  various  other  places — open  drains,  bad  privies,  manure 
ami  filth  heaped  up  close  to  houses  ; “privies  overflowing.’5  Inmates  complain, 
“ Cupboard  smells  so  bad,  it’s  of  no  use.” — MS.  Notes. 

Dirty  pigsties  and  cesspools  in  many  courts  ; women  complain  of  the  stench. 
Barnham-yard — 13  houses,  midden,  and  privies  full ; bad  smell  ; no  water.  Welch- 
entry,  seven  houses — “very  bad;  no  drain;  no!  water,”  & c.  Cutler’s-entrv, 
ditto,  &c.  Sic.  & c.  ^ 

Burre  brook  runs  through  the  town,  receives  all  sorts  of  drains  and  filth,  is 
never  cleansed  ; there  is  a bad  smell  in  summer,  the  bed  is  wide  and  straggling 
lull  of  rubbish,  gradually  choking  up. — MS.  Notes. 

Want  of  water  often  complained  of;  National  School  badly  ventilated  ; other  im- 
provements wanted. — MS.  Notes. 
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are  greatly  injured  by  the  circumstances  described  ; and  that  the  health 
of  all  classes  suffers  likewise.  The  poor-rate  is  stated  to  be  very  high, 
viz.  4 s.  Gel.  in  the  pound.  The  mortality  appears  to  be  2’4  per  cent.* 

Gloucester  is  finely  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  for  the  most 
part  on  a moderate  acclivity,  and  well  placed  for  drainage.  This  how- 
ever is  very  little  attended  to ; and  all  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town,  as 
regards  sewerage,  cleansing,  the  regular  supply  of  water,  and  the 
removal  of  nuisances,  is  greatly  neglected.  The  answers  of  the  local 
authorities  and  committee  to  questions  submitted  to  them  were  as 
follows  : — “ There  is  no  general  system  of  drainage.”  “ In  many  parts 
of  the  town  there  are  several  stagnant  pools  and  ditches,  the  receptacles 
of  filth  and  refuse  of  all  sorts,  very  injurious  to  health,  in  some  of  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  the  city.”  j'  ‘‘  In  many  parts  of  the  town  there 
are  no  proper  necessaries,  often  but  one  to  ten  or  a dozen  houses  : they 
are  frequently  allowed  to  overflow.” 

With  respect  to  the  courts  and  alleys  being  cleansed,  it  is  replied, 
“ In  some  parts  the  soil  and  refuse  is  brought  out  to  the  public  sca- 
venger. In  other  parts,  amongst  a dense  population,  it  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  near  the  houses,  and  is  afterwards  sold  for  manure.”  The 
consequence  of  this  neglect  was  witnessed  throughout  all  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  town  in  the  same  disgusting  scenes  that  have  been  de- 
scribed in  various  other  towns.  Many  streets  and  courts  are  without 
pavement,  drains,  or  cleansing. | One  large  stagnant  ditch,  called 
Dockham  ditch,  receives  the  filth  from  a populous  vicinity,  and  is  never 
cleansed,  but  allowed  by  its  stench  to  corrupt  the  air,  and  spoils  a good 
open  public  walk  in  the  meadows  near.  This  town  has  a fine  supply  of 
water,  by  pipes  at  a high  pressure,  but  it  is  not  carried  to  many  populous 
parts  of  the  town. 

The  return  of  the  registrar  shows  a high  rate  of  mortality  : 

The  population  in  1831  was  13,686, 
and  in  1841  was  14,869. 

The  mortality  in  1840  was  447,  or  3 per  cent. 

, , 1841  was  393,  or  2’ 6 per  cent. 

, , 1842  was  430,  or  2*88  per  cent. 

Average  of  three  years,  423,  or  2 *8  per  cent. 

Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  County  Infirmary  within  the  city. 
To  this  indifferent  account  of  the  state  ot  Gloucester  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
that  on  some  flat  ground  belonging  to  the  corporation,  but  beyond  the 
borough,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  a suburb  of  very  poor 
houses  (of  one  story  only)  are  fast  building,  close  to  a filthy  full  ditch, 
and  without  any  drainage  or  regulations  to  preserve  health.  The  evil 


* By  a return  from  the  Registrar-General  it  appears  to  be  2‘4  per  cent,  on  a 
population  of  11,960,  which  includes  some  rural  districts. 

+ Answers  6 and  7.  “ Norman’s-row — close  court,  very  bad  state.  Out  of  90 

inhabitants,  30  died  when  the  cholera  was  here.’1 — 3fS.  Notes. 

J Kay-court,  Glasshouse-yard,  and  many  courts  in  the  island,  and  on  each  side 
Leather-bottle-lane,  are  in  a most  filthy,  neglected,  and  unhealthy  state. — MS. 
Notes. 

Clear-street  and  courts  adjacent,  Sweetbrier-street,  Milk-street  and  courts  out, 
and  various  other  places,  are  in  a filthy  and  disgraceful  state.  The  “ stench  and 
dirt  in  one  populous  place,  called  Reform-court,  belonging  to  a retired  tradesman, 
was  enough  to  breed  a fever.” — MS.  Notes. 
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consequence  of  this  must  in  a short  time  be  apparent;  and  the  police 
already  complain  of  the  predatory  habits  and  bad  example  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants. 

I was  enabled,  besides  visiting  and  examining  closely  the  large  towns 
before  described,  to  look  into  the  state  of  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire 
Wellington  in  Shropshire,  and  other  small  towns,  and  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  report  that  great  neglect  of  proper  sanatory  regulations  pre- 
vails in  all  of  them  to  the  great  injury  of  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
every  one  of  the  smaller  towns  there  is  some  suburb  or  assemblage  of 
miserable  and  neglected  dwellings,  the  constant  abode  of  fever  or  other 
disorders. 

It  is  matter  ot  remark  also,  that  in  many  of  these  places  a colony  of 
poor  Irish  have  planted  themselves,  who  are  fast  increasing  in  numbers  : 
their  habitations  are  habitually  dirty  and  neglected;  the  frequent  source 
of  disease  ; and  the  inhabitants  are  generally  from  their  frequent  quar- 
rels, and  the  bad  example  they  afford  to  others,  a great  trouble  to  the 
vicinity. 

The  general  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  large  towns  and  populous 
districts,  as  affected  by  the  state  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  offices  and 
conveniences  belonging  to  them,  is  a matter  of  increasing  interest  to  the 
country,  and  will  more  and  more  force  itself  on  our  attention. 

From  the  statements  made  and  inquiries  instituted,  it  is  evident  the 
health  and  comfort  of  multitudes  are  greatly  dependent  on  a good  sys- 
tem of  drainage,  cleansing,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water;  all  subjects 
beyond  their  control,  and  chiefly  resting  on  laws  or  municipal  regula- 
tions, which  it  seems  the  duty  of  a wise  and  benevolent  Government  to 
superintend  and  enforce. 

It  may,  I think,  be  demonstrated,  that  as  the  health,  and  consequently 
the  power  to  labour,  of  the  poorer  classes  is  injuriously  affected  by  the 
absence  of  proper  provisions  on  these  points,  that  thereby  their  support 
from  poor-rates  or  otherwise  is  thrown  on  the  other  classes  ; it  seems  to 
follow,  that  judicious  enactments  on  these  just  causes  of  complaint  would 
eventually  be  found  measures  of  true  economy,  and  would  repay,  with 
compound  interest,  the  necessary  outlay  to  the  country  at  large. 

Laying  aside,  however,  the  important  consideration  of  the  health  of 
these  masses  of  persons,  I would  venture  to  submit  some  reflections  on 
other  injurious  consequences  to  the  community,  which  seem  to  arise 
from  neglect  as  to  the  points  alluded  to. 

In  visiting  and  examining  the  state  of  many  populous  towns,  both 
during  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Commission  of  Health,  and  on 
former  occasions,  I have  observed  how  much  the  moral  habits,  the  do- 
mestic manners,  and  the  general  demeanour  of  the  poorer  classes,  are 
influenced  by  circumstances  immediately  around  them  ; and  by  nothing- 
more  than  the  comfort  or  discomfort,  the  cleanliness  or  want  of  clean- 
liness, of  their  dwellings.  This  will  be  evident  on  attentive  observa- 
tion ; and  I feel  confident  that  the  absence  of  the  decencies  of  life,  and 
the  constant  presence  of  disgusting  and  dirty  objects,  gradually  destroy 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  people,  and  render  them  brutal,  reckless,  and 
drunken.  The  working  man,  returning  to  his  home,  (which  is  often 
surrounded  by  dirt,  with  no  provision  for  drainage  or  cleansing,)  affected 
by  the  smell,  and  having  no  water  for  his  use,  readily  resorts  to  the 
spirit-shop  or  public-house,  where,  in  short-lived  indulgence,  he  forgets 
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his  troubles.  The  woman,  neglected  and  peevish,  visits  on  her  children, 
or  her  husband  on  his  return,  her  vexation,  and  thus  domestic  brawls 
ensue. 

Amid  such  scenes  the  children  become  hardened,  careless  of  cleanli- 
ness, unused  to  order;  and  all  the  benefit  derived  from  the  best  educa- 
tion which  may  be  given  is  destroyed  by  the  constant  evil  examples 
they  see  round  their  homes.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  female 
sex,  who,  if  early  tainted  by  the  disgusting  scenes  existing  in  the  places 
described,  and  by  the  want  of  all  decency  and  self-respect  there  exhi- 
bited, become  at  a future  day  the  nursing  mothers  of  vice  and  wretched- 
ness, instead  of  inculcating  the  household  virtues.  I wish,  however, 
independent  of  these  considerations,  of  the  loss  to  the  country  from  the 
inferior  value  of  such  persons  as  labourers,  workmen,  and  artizans,  from 
their  want  of  docility,  perseverance,  and  industry,  to  represent  the  cost 
and  danger  arising  from  multitudes  increasing  every  year,  who  have  no 
homes  which  they  value,  and  no  feelings  of  interest  to  bind  them  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  These  persons,  having  no  property  them- 
selves, have  no  respect  for  the  property  of  others;  and  thus  we  find 
increasing  numbers,  reckless  in  habits  and  conduct,  ready  at  all  times 
to  join  in  disturbance  and  discontents,  whether  of  a general  or  local 
nature,  and  requiring  an  augmented  constabulary  force  to  keep  in  order, 
and  an  additional  vigilance  to  restrain. 

In  all  disorders  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  in  any  of 
our  populous  districts,  we  shall  find  the  neglected  classes  described 
constantly  swelling  those  meetings  or  mobs  which  have  caused  uneasi- 
ness to  all  other  classes,  and  have  been  the  source  of  trreat  cost  to  the 
country. 

I feel  firmly  assured  that,  as  a matter  of  true  economy,  and,  above  all 
as  a matter  touching  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  Government  to  take  some  effectual  steps  towards 
removing  the  evils  described.  The  crow-ded  and  neglected  state  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  populous  places,  productive  of  so  much 
evil,  and  exercising  so  injurious  an  influence  on  their  characters  and 
conduct,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  circumstances  greatly  within  our 
control,  and  to  be  mitigated,  if  not  removed,  by  well-considered  regu- 
lations.* 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  appears  to  be  the  rapid  increase  in 
our  town  population  within  the  present  century,  and  the  absence  of  any 
general  rules  as  to  the  construction  or  easements  of  houses  erected  ; 


* An  abstract  of  the  state  of  51  of  the  principal  towns  visited  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  where  the  annual  mortality  on  an  average  was  the  highest,  was  made 
as  “bearing  on  the  public  health,  and  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people.”  The  main  points  inquired  into,  viz.: — ].  Sewerage;  2.  Cleansing; 
3.  Supply  of  water;  were  divided  into  good,  indifferent,  bad,  and  gave  these 
results : — 

Good.  Indifferent.  Bad.) 

Sewerage  . . 1 7 43  ( „ „ . 

Cleansing  2 7 42  ? l tfWers  generally  insufticient,  and 

Supply  of  Water  .*  6 13  32  J frequently  neglected. 

These  towns  comprise  the  seats  of  all  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  kingdom, 
ogetherwith  the  four  principal  seaports  (after  London),  and  contain  a population 
exceeding  three  millions  of  persons. 
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and  as  to  sewerage,  cleansing,  and  the  supply  of  water,  as  regards  the 
poorer  classes. 

By  the  population  returns,  it.  appears  that  the  number  of  manufac- 
turers and  workmen  living  in  towns  was  to  the  labourers  in  country 
districts  as  one  to  two  in  1790. 

In  1841  the  proportions  are  exactly  reversed,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
former  are  to  the  latter  as  two  to  one. 

In  40  )eais,  from  1800,  agricultural  labourers  have  increased  from 
40  to  45  per  cent.,  whilst  workmen  in  towns  and  manufacturing  dis- 
trict have  augmented  120  per  cent., and  in  great  towns  much  more* 

1 his  rapid  increase  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing’  dis- 
tricts ; and  since  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  machinery,  our  principal  manufactures  are  all  carried  on  where 
our  beds  of  coal  are  found. 

The  increased  demand  for  workmen  in  these  districts  called  for  addi- 
tional dwellings,  which  have  been  erected,  or  run  up,  as  the  phrase  is, 
in  many  instances  with  extraordinary  celerity,  and  with  'no  regulations 
to  ensure  those  conveniences  which  are  necessary  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates.  The  great  majority  of  houses  for  the  working 
classes  thus  built  are  the  property  of  small  capitalists,  tradesmen,  and 
others  living  on  the  spot,  who  only  desire  to  make  the  largest  interest  on 
their  money.  Some  are  erected  by  building  clubs,  who  are  generally 
led  by  the  same  motive.  Thus  rows  of  small  houses  are  built  by  con- 
tract from  time  to  time,  the  main  object  in  almost  all  cases  being  to 
pack  as  many  dwellings  as  practicable  on  any  given  quantity  of  land, 
and  to  build  them  at  as  little  expense  as  possible,  consistent  with  their 
being  let;  consequently  there  is  very  little  outlay  on  any  of  those  con- 
veniences, which,  though  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  decencies  of 
life  are  not  essential  to  existence. 

Most  of  these  small  capitalists  and  proprietors  of  houses  live  on  the 
spot,  and  superintend  the  property  by  themselves  or  their  agent,  receivin''- 
weekly  or  beforehand  the  rents  from  the  inhabitants.  Although  some 
may  be  led  by  different  motives,  yet,  as  a general  rule,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  their  only  object  is  to  make  the  highest  interest  they  possibly  can, 
without  looking  to  any  other  consideration. 

I fear  it  may  be  shown,  that  as  a mere  matter  of  profit,  (to  a callous 
collector  of  rents,)  that  the  poorest  and  worst  class  of  habitations  pay 
the  highest  interest,  as  the  reckless  and  improvident  always  pay  the 
highest  juices.  Thus,  often  the  hamper's  lodging-house,  the  low  bro- 
thel, and  the  poorest  class  of  dwellings,  pay  to  a stern  and  unscrupulous 
owner  the  highest  returns.  It  is  true  the  returns  are  made  from  the 
pillage  of  other  classes,  or  indirectly  taken  from  them  through  the 
medium  of  poor-rates  or  alms  ; but  this  is  not  thought  of  by  the  small 
capitalist,  with  no  scruples  to  check  him,  and  no  laws  or  regulations  to 
interfere  with  him. 

It  will  generally  be  found  there  are  few  persons  of  education  or 
considerable  property  resident  in  these  crowded  districts ; with  the 
excejjtion  of  persons  belonging  to  and  busily  engaged  in  the  learned 
professions,  and  master  manufacturers,  few  others  remain. 

If  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  are  built  by,  or  belonging  to 
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master  manufacturers,  as  is  sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  the  case, 
they  are  almost  always  of  a better  class,  and  with  more  conveniences 
about  them  than  those  before  described  ; in  such  case,  however,  work- 
men are  not  always  free  agents  to  work  for  whom  they  please,  and  to 
make  the  best  bargain  they  can  for  their  labour. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  constant  experience  in  all  the  districts 
examined  confirms  it,  that  there  is  a natural  tendency,  arising  from  self- 
interest  among  the  small  capitalists  for  whom  the  poorer  kind  of  houses 
are  erected,  to  prefer  a low  class  of  cottage  dwellings  to  those  of  a better 
description.  Exceptions  will  always  occur,  but  this  will  be  found  the 
general  rule. 

It  requires  forethought  and  consideration,  and  a strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  decency  and  cleanliness,  (that  is,  just  the  virtues  which  great 
great  masses  of  the  working  classes  in  these  neglected  places  have  not,) 
duly  to  estimate  the  value  of  efficient  drainage,  proper  conveniences  to 
their  houses,  and  a good  supply  of  water  always  at  hand.  Thus,  their 
want  of  the  decencies  of  life  prevents  their  requiring  them,  and  not 
being  provided,  their  children  are  brought  up  in  the  same  degraded 
state.  This  seems  exactly  the  case  in  which  the  judicious  regulations 
of  a benevolent  Government  should  be  carried  out  to  assist  them. 

Independent,  however,  ot  the  tendency  which  exists  in  these  popu- 
lous places,  among  small  owners,  to  prefer  an  inferior  to  a better  class 
of  dwellings,  there  is,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  and  practice,  as 
regards  poor  and  other  local  rates,  a direct  inducement  to  such  persons 
to  desire  an  indifferent  instead  of  an  improved  kind  of  houses  as  invest- 
ments.* 

Under  the  old  Poor  Law  the  rents  of  many  of  the  poorest  houses 
were  in  some  districts  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate.  But  in  almost  every 
place  the  lowest  class  of  houses,  partly  through  the  inefficiency  of  the 
law,  and  partly  through  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it,  pay  scarcely  any  of 
the  local  rates,  including  the  poor-rate.  In  some  places  they  are  exoner- 
ated by  local  Acls,t  in  others  excused,  and  in  all  the  impracticability 
of  collecting  the  trifling  rate  to  be  levied  on  each  inhabitant  prevents 
its  being  regularly  enforced.  If  attempted,  the  constant  excuses  of  the 
poor  inhabitants,  and  their  uncertain  tenure,  prevent  the  collection,  and 
little  is  to  be  had  unless  by  trouble  and  cost,  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
rate!  In  this  manner,  this  low  class  of  dwellings  becomes  virtually 
exempt  from  burthens  paid  by  those  of  an  improved  character.  Thus 
a premium  equal  to  whatever  is  the  amount  of  the  rate  is  added  to  the 
interest  of  capital  laid  out  in  this  lower  class  of  tenements,  and  is  quite 
sufficient  to  operate  against  building  such  as  would  pay  less  interest  by 
having  the  rates  deducted  from  the  rents,  or  the  rents  lower  in  conse- 


In  Chester,  all  houses  of  a low  rate  are  exempted  from  paying  to  police  rate  ; 
and  in  many  places  there  are  scales  of  payment,  giving  lower  rate  to  a lower 
class. 

f 1 hus,  in  Wolverhampton  houses  from  4/.  to  7/.  annually  are  rated  not  exceed- 
ing Gd.  in  the  pound. 

From  7/.  to  10/.,  9</.  in  the  pound. 

From  10/.  to  15/.,  Is.  ditto. 

From  15/.  to  20/.,  Is.  6d.  ditto. 

From  20/.  to  30/.,  2s.  ditto. 

^ From  30/.  and  upwards,  2s.  6 d.  ditto. 

Vide  Local  Act  for  Wolverhampton,  54  Geo.  III.  June  17,  1814. 
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to  build  Houses  of  the  worst  description. 

quence,  which  is  the  same  thing*.  This  is  a bonus  given  for  a bad  set 
of  dwellings,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  for  a good  set. 

In  some  places,  indeed,  by  local  Acts,  the  owners  of  tenements  under 
a certain  annual  value  are  liable  to  the  rates  (with  a certain  allowance) 
instead  ot  the  occupieis  ; and  this  ought  to  be  the  case  under  the  general 
law,  and  would  remove  one  inducement  now  held  out  to  continue  and 
extend  these  miserable  houses.* 

A measure  of  this  nature  has  been  recommended  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  frequently  suggested  by  local  petitions, 
and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Report  of  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1838,  on  a general  Act  of  this  nature,  which 
was  laid  before  them,  and  on  which  much  evidence  was  heard. f 

I feel  fully  persuaded  that  a measure  founded  on  this  principle  must 
be  the  groundwork  of  improvement  in  the  neglected  districts  described, 
and  that  without  it,  however  they  may  be  made  better  for  a time,  they 
will  soon  sink  into  their  former  state. 

It  seems  demonstrable  that  there  cannot  be  two  rates  of  interest  in 
the  same  country  at  the  same  time,  and  that  if  from  a negligent  prac- 
tice under  the  law,  or  the  fault  of  the  law  itself,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  we  exempt  a low  class  of  buildings  from  burthens  or  rates  paid  by 
a bettei,  we  thereby  draw  and  direct  capital  towards  investment  in  these 
miserable  tenements,  and  multiply  their  numbers  beyond  what  would 
be  the  case  if  the  rates  fell  equally  on  each. 

But  we  have  seen  by  the  various  reports  of  different  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, and  by  statements  derived  from  authentic  sources  from  various 
quarters,  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  any 
place  is  ordinarily  regulated  by  the  number  of  these  wretched  neglected 
dwellings  ;J  and  that  the  number  of  destitute,  discontented,  and  de- 
praved persons  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 

I have  endeavoured  to  describe  some  of  the  evils  arising  from  the 
want  of  proper  sanatory  regulations  in  many  of  these  crowded  and  neo*. 
lected  places.  They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Shortening  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  the  community. 

2nd.  Disease,  suffering,  and  inability  to  work  on  the  part  of  many 
who  survive  ; the  causes  of  great  cost  to  the  country. 

3rd.  Crime,  theft,  and  the  loss  of  property,  which  the  police  con- 
stantly point  out  as  arising  from  these  neglected  classes. 

4th.  Riots,  disturbances,  and  drunkenness,  which  may  generally  be 
traced  to  the  same  class  of  persons,  often  to  the  same  places. 

5th.  Great  injury  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  which  is  constantly 
neutralized  in  its  good  effects  by  the  neglect  and  evils  they  see  around 


* General  Report  on  Sanatory  Condition  of  Labouring  Population,  1842.  “ Im- 
policy of  exemptions,”  &c.,  p.  229. 

f It  seems  perfectly  practicable,  as  it  would  be  also  politic  and  just,  to  make 
provision  that  the  repayment  of  any  .money  raised  for  improvements  should  be 
spread  over  a certain  period,  aud  repaid  in  such -a  way  as  would  cast  on  each  pro- 
pnetoi  or  lessee  of  the  property  a proportion  equivalent  to  his  interest  in  it. — Vide 
cport  on  Sanatory  Condition  of  Labouring  Population,  1842.  The  evils  arising 
rom  the  difficulties  in  rating  the  occupiers  of  such  tenements,  is  the  injustice 
arising  from  it  to  other  classes,  as  well  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners on  Local  Taxation,  1844,  pp.  58,  59,  60,  &c. 

+ Vide  the  General  and  Local  Reports  on  the  Sanatory  State  of  the  Labouring 
opulation,  and  the  various  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  from  local  inquiry.  ° 
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low  rate  of  Mortality  in  neglected  Districts, 

them.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
religion,  and  attendance  on  religious  worship. 

(fth.  Great  discontent  in  some,  and  sluggish  apathy  in  others,  pro- 
ducing recklessness  of  conduct,  indifference,  and  want  of  attachment  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country. 

7th.  The  loss  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  cheapest,  best,  and  most 
enduring  pleasures,  viz.,  those  arising  from  the  kindly  influence  of  the 
domestic  relations  between  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters — that  pure  source  of  happiness  derived  from  mutual 
kindness,  attachment,  and  good  offices,  is,  amid  the  hardening  and 
disgusting  scenes  described,  almost  destroyed. 

It  is  proposed  to  calculate  shortly  the  present  cost  to  the  community, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  causes  before  noticed.  Minute  accuracy  cannot 
be  pretended  to,  but  I fully  believe  the  general  result  may  be  depended 
on.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  moral  evils  arising  from  the 
pollution  of  the  mind,  the  hardness  of  heart,  and  all  the  bad  passions 
found  to  prevail  in  the  worst  of  these  neglected  places,  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  matter  of  money ; neither  can  the  long  sufferings  of  broken 
spirits,  bent  down  to  misery,  and  yet  remembering  better  days,  be 
gauged  by  any  pecuniary  calculation. 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  wretchedness,  the  lot  of  the  female  sex  is 
much  the  hardest.  The  man,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  employment, 
is  taken  away  from  the  annoyances  around  his  dwelling  during  the  day, 
and  is  generally  disposed  to  sleep  soundly  after  his  labours  during  the 
night ; but  the  woman  is  obliged  to  remain  constantly  in  the  close  court 
or  neglected  narrow  alley  where  she  lives,  surrounded  by  all  the  evils 
adverted  to:  dirty  children, domestic  brawls,  and  drunken  disputes  meet 
her  on  ever*y  side  and  every  hour.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ap- 
propriate employments  of  a tidy  housewife  in  brushing,  washing,  or 
cleansing,  seem  vain  and  useless  efforts,  and  she  soon  abandons  them. 

The  average  rate  of  mortality  in  one  of  the  best  parishes  in  the  west 
end  of  London,  well  attended  to  in  most  respects,  does  not  exceed  2 per 
cent.,  per  annum  ; whilst  that  of  one  of  the  worst  and  most  neglected 
parishes  of  the  east  end  is  about  4 per  cent.,  or  double  the  former : 
farther,  the  average  duration  of  the  lives  of  labourers  and  their  families 
in  one  parish  is  26  years,  and  in  the  other  only  16  years.*  Thus,  after 
an  equal  expense  of  time  in  each  to  rear  any  one  through  the  perils  of 
childhood,  bis  strength  and  intellect  is  available  towards  repaying  the 
cost  incurred  10  years  longer  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. -j-  This  no 


* The  average  ages  of  death  of  the  poorer  and  working  classes  are  shown  to  be 
as  follows  in  1840 : — 


Kensington  Union  . . . 

. . 26 

years. 

Bolton  Union  .... 

. . 18 

y y 

Bethnal  Green,  London  . 

. . 16 

y y 

Liverpool  

. . 15 

y y 

Leeds 

y y 

Rutlandshire  .... 

. . 38 

y y 

Fide  General  Report  of  Sanatory  State  of  Labouring  Classes,  1842,  p.  159. 
Wherever  the  mortality  per  cent,  is  great,  the  average  age  of  the  living  is 
much  lower  than  where  the  mortality  is  low,  as  well  shown  in  the  able  Supplement 
to  Mr.  Chadwick’s  Report  on  Interments. 

f i.  e.  The  existing  population  have  less  experience,  skill,  knowledge,  and  power 
to  labour,  than  if  the  mortality  be  low. 


and  consequent  Loss  to  the  Community . 
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doubt  IS  an  extreme  contrast, but  it  is  clear  that  as  the  annual  mortality 
lor  several  ot  our  large  towns  is  found  to  be  near  3 per  cent,  on  the 
population,  we  are  understating  the  truth  in  saying  that  the  mortality 
ot  the  poorer  classes  alone  tn  most  of  our  populous  cities  may  be 
reckoned  at 4 2 per  cent.;  but  we  know  that  with  proper  regulations 

abon  thCe  °r,‘  °uSht  not  “>  exceed  2-2  per  cent., 'which is 

amri  l il  'T^  ' ,i'eallh>'  towns-  ln  these  neglected  districts  the 
hl  wit iwrr  therefore  2 per  cent,  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  might 

be  ivitn  proper  care;  or  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  life,  instead  of 

nudmtofh Tf  f "T  be  'imile<l  ‘°  about  16i>  showing  a dimi- 
nunon  ot  II, e hie  of  each  person  of  10  years  one  with  another! » 

We  ha\e  seen  that  the  loss  of  life  will,  in  this  case,  be  10  years  to 
each  person  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes  or  their  families  Thus 

town°of  on  nnn  ™ge  du,;ati.0n  0t,  life  t0  be  16  hl-stead  of  26  years.  In  a 

town  of  20 000  m population  the  annual  deaths  will  be,  at  3 per  cent  , 

600  instead  of  400.  Of  these  at  least  fsnn  t *i 

, u-  ^ uiebe  al  least  juo  persons  from  the  poorer 

classes  would  thus  be  deprived  of  10  years  of  life  iu  the  strength  of 

™*ge\  ,Novv; ,vve  cannot  reckon  the  value  of  the  labour  of  such 
persons  at  less  than  5s.  per  week,  including  males  and  females;  this 
or  a year  would  amount  to  13/.  each,  which,  for  500  persons,  makes 
up  the  sum  of  6,u00/.  per  annum  lost  to  the  community,  owing  to  this 
premature  mortality.  This  is  not  all;  it  is  calculated  that  for  every 
person  who  d.es  from  any  of  the  causes  described,  at  least  two  others 
. ffei  loin  illness  for  a considerable  period,  though  thev  recover.f  We 
must,  therefore  calculate  the  cost  of  the  illness  of  1000  more  of  the 
i abitants  ot  the  town  m question,  which  may  be  considered  as  lastin<»- 
foui  weeks  each,  and  disabling  them  from  their  usual  employments'5. 
If  the  same  value  is  reckoned  for  their  labour  as  the  others,  this  will 
amount  to  a loss  of  1,000/.  per  annum.  An  equal  sum  at  least  must  be 
added  foi  their  maintenance  during  illness,  with  medicine  and  advice, 
which  will  be  an  additional  1,000/.  per  annum  in  some  way  deducted 
irom  the  community,  j J 

It  may  be  difficult  to  state  with  accuracy  the  loss  to  the  town  or 
d.s  net  caused  by  crime  arising  from  the  evils  described  and  enumerated 
as  the  third  head  ot  expense.  The  degradation  and  suffering  found  in 
these  poor  districts  have  a permanent  effect  on  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  thousands,  lessening  exertion,  relaxing  self-restraint,  pro- 
strating the  feelings  of  decency  and  self-respect,  and  hardening  the 
su  eieis  against  remonstrance  or  advice.  From  much  consideration  I 
am  ec  to  believe  at  least  one-half  the  amount  of  crime  found  to  exist 
in  one  o t lese  ciowded  and  neglected  towns  arises  directly  or  indi— 


* Allowing  for  deaths  in  infancy. 

sion  in  ^ evjdenceoi  Dr.  Soutliwood  Smith, taken  before  the  Commis- 

and  that  flvL  a-  ■"  ^ L°niJon  Fever  Hospital  not  more  than  one  in  seven  die  ; 

attacking  allsino  lom  neglect  of  sanatory  measures,  is  peculiarly  the  disorder 
and  30  year*  !f  fIown  ui’»  and  the  heads  of  families;  those  attacked  between  20 
Years  and  exce®dino  those  of  all  other  ages  together,  on  an  average  of  four 

I It  is  CaSfS,~/  ,de  Evidence,  p.  71.— loth  June,  1813. 
weeks’ emnlovnfpnt  t]iat  every  person  in  the  fever  hospital  at  Glasgow  loses  six 
vers,  is  cakulatPH  L Y)'  16  C°St  °‘  attendanCe  and  -support,  where  the  party  reco- 

about  the  Metroao/n  \ ' T Qd^~RePort  0,1  Sanatory  State  of  Labouring  Clares 
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rectly  from  this  want  of  proper  regulations  to  prevent  the  evils  before 

IsTow  let  us  apply  this  calculation,  with  all  reasonable  allowance,  to 
a town  of  20,000  inhabitants  with  a mortality  of  3 per  cent.  'I  lie 
cost  of  the  crime  and  vice  of  4,700  vicious  characters  residing  in  Liver- 
pool, witli  a population  of  220,000  persons,  and  a mortality  of  3?  per 
cent.,  was  calculated  at  700,000/.  per  annum* * * §  Liverpool  being-  six 
times  the  population  of  the  town  we  are  considering,  one-sixth  would 
be  the  proportionate  cost  of  crime  if  the  rule  of  proportion  only  were 
followed.  This,  however,  it  is  evident  would  be  a great  overstate- 
ment— 

1st.  Because  the  mortality  of  Liverpool  greatly  exceeds  the  town  in 
question,  whence  we  may  infer  greater  distress,  degradation,  and  vice.f 

2ndly.  The  proportion  of  population  between  a very  large  and  a 
moderate-sized  town  is  not  a rule  to  be  depended  on. 

3rdly.  Liverpool  being  a seaport  of  great  wealth  and  great  transit  of 
goods,  property  there  is  liable  to  more  than  ordinary  pillage. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  considering  the  cost  of  crime  in  the  smaller 
town  as  one-sixth,  or  one-seventh  that  of  Liverpool,  amounting  to 
100,000/.  annually,  let  us  deduct  one-half  on  account  of  the  population 
not  being  so  dense,  leaving  50,000/.  And  again,  let  us  liaise  this  sum 
to  allow  for  the  greater  mortality  and  wealth  of  Liverpool,  leaving 
25,000/.  Let  this  sum  again  be  halved  to  keep  quite  clear  of  exagger- 
ation, and  we  shall  have  left  12,500/.  per  annum  as  the  cost  ol  300  or 
400  idle  or  vicious  characters  in  the  town  in  question  (of  20,000 
persons)  preying  on  their  neighbours.!  These  will  include  a piopor- 
tion  of  vagrants  and  other  vicious  and  idle  characters  constantly 
circulating  through  all  our  populous  districts. § 

I have  before  stated  my  conviction,  that  where  the  mortality  amounts 
to  3'2  per  cent,  in  such  a town,  one-half  the  cost  of  vice  and  crime 
may  be  attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  evils  before  depicted.  We 
shall  then  have  an  annual  loss  of  6,250/.  every  year,  arising  from  these 
causes,  in  the  town  we  are  contemplating.  If  we  are  to  include  the 
expense  and  loss  arising  from  drunkenness  ||  consequent  on  the  points 
of  neglect  referred  to,  we  shall  greatly  increase  the  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  community  whose  state  we  are  considering. — The  account  then 


* Vide  Report  of  Constabulary  Commissioners,  p.  18.  This  estimate  being 
thought  extravagant,  was  submitted  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  a local  committee,  and 
found  to  be  below  the  truth.— Report  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Liverpool . Report  of 
Commissioners  on  Constabulary  Force.  . . 

t The  number  of  depredators,  offenders,  and  suspected  persons,  amounts  in  Li- 
verpool to  1 in  45  ; but  in  the  city  of  Bath  is  1 in  37  ; in  Bristol  1 iu  31 ; and  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  1 in  27. — Report  of  Constabulary  Commissioners,  p.  13. 

In  each  of  these  towns  the  mortality  among  the  poorer  classes  is  very  high,  es- 
pecially in  Bristol,  where  it  exceeds  3 per  cent  lor  all,  and  in  Bath,  where  being 
2’G  for  all,  it  must  exceed  3 per  cent,  for  the  poor. 

J 400  persons  at  10s.  per  week,  one  witli  another,  would  amount  to  10,800/. 

§ Vide  Report  of  Commission  on  Constabulary  Force. 

||  It  was  calculated  by  competent  authority,  that  10  years  ago  every  person 
above  12  years  of  age  consumed  on  an  average  one  gallon  of  spirits  per  annum, 
hut  now  a gallon  and  a half.  — Colonel  Sykes — Transactions  Statistical  Society  oj 
London . 

The  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  appears  by  returns  to  have  trebled  in  20  years, 
whilst  the  population  increased  one-third. — Vide  Returns. 
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Pecuniary  Loss. 

n i nL JhSLWniih,eferenCe  tG  SU(dl  a neS'^ectecl  town,  with  a po- 
3 pe^  ceni!  •-!  ’ PerS°"S  il“<1  ""  iulnuI>l  mortality  amounting  to 

Loss  of  the  labour  of  those  prematurely  cut  off,  as  before 
stated,  per  annum  . 

Loss  during*  illness  of  those  who  recover 
Their  support  in  illness 

Costot  crime  and  vice  arising*  from  the  same  causes  stated 


£ 

6,500 

1,000 

1,000 

6,250 


Total  per  annum  . . £14,750 

that  of  Hnnif e'11Ial  “Til  °f  T*  arisin=  ,hese  causes  we  add 

it  fe^fn  r ?nd  Se.0U"7  111  sP'rituous  liquors,  we  shall  find 

II  ' ncieasec . t is  calculated  that  the  amount  of  spirits 
,1  X * consumed  ,,,  Eng  and  amounts  to  one  gallon  per  head  on  the 
whole  population,  and  is  sold  retail  at  about  12s.  6 cl.  per  Gallon  • taken 

tow,r:?  t oon k wou,d  rr\  *° a cosi  °f 

r 7 2r  ’u  0 persons-  At  least  half  of  this  may  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  causes  adverted  to,  and  would  add  to  the  14  750/ 
already  stated  5,000/.  more  each  year.  ’ 

rnLhre  here  Said,  n7hing  of  the  cost  of  excesses  and  loss  of  time  in 
[Hence,  oi  o the  cost  ot  constables,  police,  prosecutions,  and 

rn  wV  1 au?ed  ,n0thin«  for  the  heayy  payments  made  by  the 
middle  and  humble  classes  tor  funeral  expenses  of  their  relatives^  pre- 
maturely carried  off  by  the  mortality  described. t 1 

I tcel  confident  that  adding*  these  additional  items  of  cost  to  those  I 
have  already  noted,  the  whole  may  at  the  least  be  estimated  at  20  000/ 
per  annum  in  the  city  described  of  20,000  inhabitants,  with  a mortality 
o per  cent  I and  I feel  assured  that  a similar  calculation  may  be 
made,  and  will  be  found  below  the  truth,  for  every  town  and  district  in 
e kingdom  in  the  same  state.  We  have  then  a city  ill-regulated 
neglected,  and  unhealthy,  where  the  consequences  of  this  neo-lect  and 
ie  evils  engendered  by  it,  cost  the  community  (independent  of  the 

onnT'nf11’  degradatlon’  and  wretchedness  thereby  created)  the  sum  of 
20,000/.  per  annum,  or  1/.  per  head  annually  on  the  whole  population  • 
and  it  remains  to  try  whether  by  due  regulations  and  sanatory  improve- 
ments, at  a much  less  annual  cost,  we  cannot  work  out  a state  of  things 
O quite  a different  aspect  as  regards  the  physical  and  moral  state  of 
he  great  body  of  the  people,  and  as  regards  the  annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality, which  will  be  a plain  criterion  of  their  alteration  for  the  better. 

It  we  reckon  the  number  of  persons  as  five  to  a house  in  such  a town 
we  should  count  4,000  houses.  These  in  such  a place  may  be  rated* 
one  with  another,  at  10/.  per  annum,  giving  a rateable  value  of  40,000/! 
pci  annum  ; the  cost,  therefore,  of  the  neglect  and  evils  described,  will 


in  t0  the.resPective  habits  of  different  districts,  the  parties 

this4  calculation  g d *°  GXCGSS  SpintS  °r  malt  liquor’  wil1  make  no  difference  in 

inhabitan^lf  tilterdt'd  that  th,e  wllole  ot' tllis  cost  fa,ls  on  the  rate-payers,  or  even 
falls  on  the  country^t'iar^V8  by  the  Peisons  and  district  around,  but  equally 
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amount  to  a sum  equal  to  a rate  of  10s.  in  the  pound  annually  on  all 
the  dwellings  in  the  whole  town.  I feel  assured  then  that  it  is  within 
the  truth  to  lay  down  as  a rule,  that  in  every  place  where  the  mortality 
closely  approaches  3 per  cent.,  the  annual  cost  direct  and  indirect 
to  the  community  exceeds  1/.  per  head  on  the  population,  or  10s.  in 
the  pound  in  the  rental  of  all  houses.  This  vast  annual  outlay,  together 
with  an  incalculable  amount  of  suffering  and  guilt,  we  believe  may  be 
prevented  by  proper  regulations,  wisely  directed  and  firmly  enforced. 

Some  persons  have  taken  up  an  opinion,  that  however  we  may 
lament  the  sufferings  caused  by  disease,  and  arising  from  the  sources 
described,  yet  that  the  severity  of  this  remedy  is  necessary  to  restrain 
the  increase  of  population.  The  fallacy  of  such  opinions  have  been  well 
pointed  out  in  the  supplement  to  Mr.  Chadwick’s  Report  on  Interment 
in  Towns.  (App.  No.  11,  p.  250.)  I have  constantly  observed  when- 
ever the  mortality  was  high  in  close,  narrow,  neglected  courts  and 
alleys,  there  the  children  swarmed  as  if  to  fill  up  the  places  ; and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again,  that  a high  mortality  in  an 
increasing  country,  only  leads  to  a great  increase  of  births.*  It  can 
be  shown  that  a high  mortality  is  a source  of  additional  cost  and  waste 
to  the  community,  and  compared  with  a place  where  the  mortality  is 
by  proper  regulations  low;  therefore  it  will  follow  that  capital,  and  the 
power  of  employing  labour,  will  accumulate  faster  where  the  mortality 
is  low  ; and  thence  it  will  appear,  that  in  such  a place  or  country  there 
will  be  a constant  support  and  demand  for  a larger  number  of  persons 
than  where,  from  a high  mortality,  cost  is  augmented  and  the  increase 
of  capital  retarded. f 

The  consideration  of  effective  remedies  for  the  existing  evils  described 
is  a task  which  will  properly  devolve  on  the  whole  Commission,  after 
due  deliberation  ; but  it  may  here  be  stated,  than  in  all  the  populous 
towns  and  districts  visited,  the  slate  of  which  is  before  narrated,  great 
complaints  were  made  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  powers  and 
provisions  for  drainage,  cleansing,  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  removal 
of  nuisances  ; and  a strong  desire  was  expressed  for  the  general  adoption 
of  sanatory  regulations,  and  some  system  of  periodical  inspection 
to  enforce  them.  The  necessity  for  some  general  law  to  watch  over  the 
erection  of  the  humbler  class  of  houses,  the  space  in  front  of  them,  and 
the  conveniences  belonging  to  them,  seemed  also  admitted.  The 
expense,  difficulty,  and  delay  of  obtaining  local  Acts  for  any  of  these 
purposes,  and  others  of  a similar  nature,  was  often  complained  of. 
It  must  be  evident,  that  an  efficient  drainage  must  be  the  first  step  to  the 
sanatory  improvement  of  these  populous  places.  But  in  none  of  them, 


* “ The  proneness  to  marriage  or  concubinage  in  proportion  to  the  degradatio11 
of  the  parties  is  notorious,  and  i anticipated,  from  the  fact,  an  abundant  offspring* 
to  be  carried  off  by  premature  disease. 5 — Rev.  IV.  E/win's  account  of  Bath,  in  Mr. 
Chadwick's  Report  on  the  Sanatory  Condition,  SfC.  184 2,  p.  lGii. 

f “ The  d isparities  in  the  rates  of  mortality,  and  consequently  in  the  duration  of 
life  in  towns  and  parishes  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  nearly  the  same,  must 
awaken  attention,  and  prove  that  the  present  excessive  mortality  is  not  inevitable. 
To  save  the  life  of  one  human  being  is  meritorious;  but  here  are  thousands  to  be 
sa  ved,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  from  sickness  and  untimely  death,  from  the  loss 
of  children  and  of  beloved  friends,  from  all  the  sufferings,  all  the  bitter  separations 
which  every  one  of  these  figures  signifies.  ’—  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar * 
General,  1843,  p.  31. 
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except  Birmingham,  have  we  found  any  system  oflevels  fromacommon 
( ci  uni  01  point  air  ( own,  and  in  few  any  effective  and  comprehensive 
plan  acted  on;  very  seldom  is  any  skilful  civil  engineer  employed,  and 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science  (as  applicable  to  this  subject) 
•are  generally  entirely  neglected;  by  which  means  the  work  performed 
is  much  more  costly,  and  worse  done  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
In  various  places,  and  in  several  parts  of  London,  the  rules  laid 
down  as  to  the  junction  of  drains  from  the  humbler  class  of  houses  into 
the  main  sewers,  are  very  unjust  and  impolitic,  and  virtually  act 
as  a piolnbition.  In  some  towns  the  sewer-rate  is  laid  on  without 
reference  to  any  benefit  derived;  and  in  others,  the  lower  class  of 
houses,  requiring-  only  a cheap  drain,  two  or  three  feet  in  depth 
ate  equally  taxed  with  houses  having  underground  rooms  or  cellars1  re- 
quiring deeper  and  much  more  costly  sewerage.  An  effective  sewerage 
seems  greatly  dependent  on  and  connected  with  a good  supply 'of 
water;  these  two  important  departments  should  either  we  think  be 
under  the  same  authorities,  or  there  should  be  established  a complete 
understanding  between  them.  From  what  I have  learnt,  I feel  con- 
vmced,  that  if  a general  Act  were  passed,  giving  proper  powers  and 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of  water-works,  either  by  individuals,  com- 
panies, or  public  bodies  in  populous  places,  that  a useful  investment  of 

furnished °U  t ^ °pened’  and  a consi(JerabIe  source  of  employment 

oome  suggestions  as  to  remedial  measures  were  furnished  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Health  of 
i,  1°or®r  C!asses  in  Lar&e  Towns  in  1S40  ; and  in  the  Report  from 
JMr.  C bar!  wick  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population 
in  lo42.  J he  consideration  of  this  subject  will  form  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  Commission. 

We  learn  by  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General*  that  in  some  neg- 
lected districts  of  London,  the  annual  mortality  approaches  4 per 
cent,  on  the  population,  while  in  others  it  is  only  half  that  amount 

°i,  e>s  > *be  same  frightful  contrast  is  found  between  the  state  of  many 
ol  our  large  towns. 'j'  J 

1 he  result  of  inquiries  shows  that  the  same  difference  in  the  rate  of 
the  pace  of  death  exists  often  between  different  parts  of  the  same  town, 
and  this  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  sanatory  measures  within  our 
power.  Let  us  pause  for  a moment  to  consider  this  difference  and  its 
consequences,  between  portions  of  a city,  one  with  a mortality  of  2 
percent.,  and  the  other  4 per  cent.  In  one  there  will  be  twice  as  many 
deaths,  twice  as  many  funerals,  double  the  suffering,  double  the  illness, 
double  the  grief  of  parting  friends,  double  the  sorrow  of  sad  survivors! 
Inere  will  be  twice  as  many  widows,  twice  as  many  orphans ; twice  as 
many  who  have  been  cut  off  in  their  days  of  strength  and  usefulness, 

e ore  they  could  repay  to  those  around  them  the  cost  and  care  of  their 
early  rearing. 

In  the  one  case  death  arrives  gradually  in  almost  its  natural  course, 
when  the  years  are  told  out,  and  the  task  of  life  is  nearly  over;  in  the 
other,  it  suddenly  seizes  its  victims  in  their  opening  youth,  in  the  strength 

~ 3 

* Appendix  to  Fifth  Annual  Report,  page  233. 

__  f antp'  P*  -,08-  Tt>e  mortality  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  worst  districts  of 
0 our  undrained  and  crowded  towns  must  amount  to  5 per  cent. 
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of  their  days,  or  wastes  them  down  to  nothingness  by  varied  forms  of 

pestilence  (the  offspring  of  neglect). 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this  difference?  We  shall  find  the  rate 
of  mortality  one  great  criterion  of  comfort,  thererore  of  contentment,  of 
o-ood  conduct,  of  moral  habits,  of  intelligence,  docility,  usefulness, 
and  value. 

In  the  one  case  we  shall  find  a population  having  little  to  complain  of, 
ready  to  attend  to  advice,  having  had  time  to  learn  and  to  think,  having 
experience  from  lengthened  life,  and  being  valuable  subjects,  docile  and 
industrious,  possessing  that  chief  safeguard  against  tumults  or  disorders, 
“the  hope  of  improving  their  condition.”  In  the  other  will  be  found 
a body  consisting  in  great  measure  of  the  young,  who  cannot  repay 
their  support;  a large  proportion  of  the  rest  will  be  inexperienced, 
untaught,  untried,  having  had  no  time  to  learn  or  to  think.  All  will  be 
more  or  less  reckless,  and  hard  in  mind  and  conduct;  they  have  been 
formed  by  the  constant  course  of  circumstances  around  them  ; poison 
to  the  mind  and  to  the  body  has  been  the  course  of  their  only  education. 
Their  maxim  will  be  the  heathen  maxim  of  old,  “ hat  and  drink, 
to-morrow  we  die  ; ” forced  by  their  necessities  to  labour,  experience 
and  docility  will  be  wanting;  they  will  not  husband  their  wages, 
but  seek  for  excitement  in  intemperance,  or  low  sensual  indulgences; 
their  consumption  of  spirits  will  be  ten  times  that  of  the  happier  class. 
The  gratification  of  their  animal  passions  will  be  their  chief  object; 
illicit  connections  will  be  formed;  early,  ill-assorted  marriages  will  take 
place,  without  any  chance  of  a provision  for  offspring:  thence  will  arise 
multitudes  of  sickly  and  neglected  children,  pressing  into  the  places 
of  those  early  victims  just  departed,  and  to  be  cut  off  bv  the  same 
melancholy  process: — and  thus  the  scene  revolves.  T his  class  will 
eagerly  join  in  riots  or  disturbances,  partly  for  the  sake  of  excitement, 
and  because  they  have  not  that  best  security  for  good  conduct, — the  hope 
of  improving  their  condition. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  or  to  some  gradation  between  them, 
the  great  mass  of  our  labouring  people  “in  populous  cities  pent,” 
belong.  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  thinking  persons 
it  is  now  known,  that  the  circumstances  which  chiefly  influence  in  these 
points  their  “weal  or  woe”  are  within  reach  of  well-devised  legislation, 
duly  enforced  by  benevolent  superintendence:  such  a course  seems 
called  for  alike  by  humanity  and  true  policy. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  I cannot  but  express  my  earnest  con- 
viction, that  the  evils  described  are  most  extensive  and  increasing;  that 
they  tend  to  depress  and  degrade  very  large  bodies  of  the  humbler 
classes,  and  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  lamentable  increase  of  com- 
mitments for  crime  of  late  years. 

R.  A.  Slaney. 

January , 1844. 
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Returns  in  reply  to  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission,  1843, 
from  Committees,  headed  by — 


Birmingham  . 

• • 

• 

Wolverhampton 

• 

Dudley  . 

• 

Kidderminster  . 

• 

Bilston  . 

Wednesbury 

• 

Walsal  . 

• 

Burslem  . 

• 

Shelton  and  Hanley  . 

Longton  . 

• 

Newcastle- under 

Lyme 

• 

Chester  . 

Wrexham 

• 

Shrewsbury 

• 

West  Bromwich 

• 

Gloucester  . 

Droitwich  . 

• 

The  Mayor,  James  James, Esq  , and  a Com- 
mittee. 

D.  Hill,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  Committee. 

— Fletcher,  Esq.,  and  Committee. 

T.  Hallen,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  and  Committee. 
James  Loxdale,  Esq.,  the  Vicar  and  Com- 
mittee. 

Rev.  — Cartwright,  and  Committee. 

The  Mayor  and  a Committee. 

Mr.  D.  Ball,  and  Committee. 

From  a Committee  of  Inhabitants. 

— Young,  Esq.,  and  Committee. 

H.  Hall,  Esq.,  Mayor. 

The  Mayor,  Dr.  Davies,  and  Committee. 
Rev.  — Cunliffe,  J.  P.,  and  Committee. 

The  Mayor,  J.  J.  Peele,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk, 
and  Committee. 

Mr.  Sweeting,  Inspector  of  Police. 

The  Mayor,  and  a Committee. 

Medical  Men,  and  Commissioner’s  Notes. 


Population 
in  1841. 

Morta- 

Excess 
over  2 per 

Local  Return. 

lity 

per  eent. 

cent,  in 
Three 
Years. 

Population. 

Mortality, 
per  cent. 

Birmingham 

138,187 

2-7 

2,728 

• • 

Aston 

50,928 

2-2 

• » 

• • 

Wolverhampton 

80.722 

2-8 

1,846 

• • 

• « 

Dudley  .... 

86,023 

2-6 

1,488 

• • 

• • 

Kidderminster  . . 

29,048 

, , 

, . 

Borough  and  Forei 

gn, separate 

Bilston  .... 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3-4 

Walsal  . 

Newcastle  - under  - 1 

34,274 

2*6 

2,056 

[ 1831—  8,500 
| 1841—10.000  1 

• • 

2-8 

Lyme  . . . J 

• • 

• • 

■ 

• . 

j Increase,  16  j 
l per  cent.  J 

2-8 

Chester  .... 

• • 

• • 

• • 

{ 

715,  near  3 
per  cent. 

Shrewsbury  . 

18,285 

2-6 

373 

• • 

• • 

Gloucester  . 

14,152 

2-8 

• • 

• * 

• • 

The  foil  owing-  Table  has  been  transmitted  from  the  Registrar- 
General’s  Office:  — 
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Rf.turn  of  t lie  Population  in  1S31  and  1811  ; Annual  Increase  of 
Population  perCent. ; the  Deaths  in  five  Years;  and  the  Annual  rate 
of  Mortality. 


Population. 

Mortality. 

Sub  districts. 

Annual 

Deaths  in 
Five  Years, 

Annual 

One 

Death  in 

1831 

1841 

Increase 
per  cent. 
1831-41. 

1838-42. 

Rate 
per  cent. 

Shelton  (parish)  . 

• 

9,267 

11,955 

2-6 

1,660 

2-814 

35 

Longton,  Lane  End, 
Botteslow  . 

ind  j 

9,673 

12.425 

2-5 

1,667 

2-747 

36 

Wednesbury  (parish). 

8,437 

11,625 

3-3 

1.432 

2-538 

39 

Burslem  (parish) 

12,714 

16.091 

2-4 

1,937 

2-461 

41 

Hanley  (sub  district) 

8,001 

9,621 

1-9 

1,149 

2-430 

41 

Wrexham  (ditto). 

10,656 

11,960 

1-2 

1,435 

2-426 

41 

Stourbridge  (ditto)  . 

13.874 

17,597 

2-4 

2,067 

2-402 

42 

West  Bromwich  (pari 

sh) 

15.327 

26,121 

5-5 

2,966 

2-3S6 

42 

Dudley  (ditto)  . 

23,043 

31.232 

31 

3.614 

2-381 

42 

Kidderminster  (town) 

m 

17,913 

17,711 

1,916 

2-160 

48 

Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Slaney  on  the  State  of  the  Courts  in 

Birmingham. 

Dear  Sir,  Birmingham,  November,  1843. 

My  principal  motive  for  now  addressing  you  is  to  point  out  the 
necessity  for  the  extension  of  salutary  powers  to  the  slate  of  the  level  and 
repair  of  the  courts  as  well  as  their  drainage.  Since  I had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  in  Birmingham  I have  visited  167  of  the  courts,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  their  condition  in  these  respects;  and  the  result  of  the 
observations  taken  and  recorded  on  the  spot  is  that,  out  of  that  number  88 
are  bad,  both  as  regards  their  level  and  drainage;  120  are  quite  out  of 
repair  ; 44  are  good  as  to  their  level,  but  bad  as  to  their  drains  ; while  30 
are  good  as  to  their  drains,  but  defective  in  their  level  ; while  23  only  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a perfect  state.  Against  many  1 have  written  the  word 
disgraceful,  and  a few  I have  the  pleasure  of  recording  a''  excellent.  Thus 
you  will  perceive  that  a court  may  be  well  supplied  with  drains,  but  these 
may  be  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  court  being  badly  levelled  ; other  courts 
will  be  well  laid,  but  their  drains  will  be  defective;  while  both  the  level  and 
Ihe  drainage  may  he  good,  but  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  state  of  repair, 
permitting  large  pools  of  stagnant  water  to  remain  after  heavy  rains,  from 
whence  exhalations  proceed  which  mix  with  the  atmospherical  air,  by  which 
the  dwellings  of  the  workpeople  are  supplied. 

The  destructive  influence  1o  health  of  air  impregnated  with  these  exhal- 
ations is  pointed  out  by  all  medical  writers,  but  it  is  particularly  noticed  by 
Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  army,  and  also  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  in  his  observations  on  the  Walcheren  fever:  in  these  instances,  the 
fa'al  poison  was  inhaled  in  its  most  concentrated  form  ; when  taken  in  a 
more  diluted  form  its  effects  are  less  severe,  as  witnessed  in  ihe  ague,  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  a very  severe  form  in  our  fenny  districts,  but  which  is 
now  become  almost  extinct  by  the  superior  and  more  effectual  drainage 
employed.  Now,  although  these  effects  are  not  so  visible,  or  so  immedi- 
aiely  injurious  to  health  in  the  badly-constructed  courts,  I cannot  have  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  it  does  produce  an  effect  more  or  less  injurious 
to  health.  I remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Slaney,  Esq.  James  Russell. 
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A Statistical  Report  of  a Survey,  made  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  slate  as  to  Level,  Drainage,  and  Repair,  of  202  Courts, 
situated  in  the  Streets  lying  between  Summer-row  and  Snow-hill, 
being  a portion  of  the  older  part  of  Birmingham. 


Effective 
both  in 
Level  anc 
y Drainage 
but  out 
of  Repair 

In  bad 
j state  of 
Repair. 

Excellent 
both  as 
regards 
Level, 
Drainage 
and 
Repair. 

Dis- 

graceful 

Courts. 

3 

4 

• • 

• • 

• • 

I 

• • 

• • 

4 

7 

1 

9 

14 

1 

2 

2 

1 

• • 

• • 

3 

4 

• • 

• • 

1 

4 

• • 

2 

6 

• • 

• • 

• . 

6 

• • 

2 

6 

7 

, , 

• • 

9 

22 

1 

2 

8 

26 

11 

6 

2 

6 

2 

• • 

3 

13 

2 

1 

2 

4 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

3 

10 

• • 

• • 

2 

o 

O 

1 

1 

59 

139 

19 

15 

Bread-street  . 
Newmarket-street 
Great  Charles-street 
Ed  murid-street 
New  Dale-street 
Mount-street  . 

Mary  Ann-street 
Water-street  . 
Ludgate-hill  . 
Church-street 
Lionel-street  . 
Livery-street  . 
Uenrietta-street  . 
Little  Charles-street 
Ann-street 
Conegreve-street 
Fleet-street  . 
Charlotte-street 


: Defective 


Insuffi- 
cient 
ain«, 

, many  but  

with  good  well  I,e- 


Numbcr  • 
of  Courts  mT  Pro},eri 
visited  j f ’ , Bra' 
in  each 
Street. 


Drains. 


veiled. 


Total  . 


10 

1 

12 

19 

4 

8 

6 

8 

7 

9 

24 

47 

10 

16 

4 
1 

11 

5 

202 


4 

1 

5 
8 
1 

4 

2 

5 
5 

5 

12 

17 

6 
11 

1 

1 

** 

/ 

1 


96 


4 
1 
2 
8 
1 

3 

5 

5 

4 
4 

14 

18 

6 
11 

2 

1 

6 

O 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Ratio  of  Mortality  to  Population  in 
the  several  Registrars’  Districts  in  the  Borough  of  Birmino-ham  in 
the  years  1S41  and  1842:—  " ° 


Mortality  per  Cent. 

Name  of  District. 

to  Population. 

Parish. 

1841. 

1842. 

All  Saints 

2-15 

1-96 

In  parish  of  Birmingham. 

St.  George*  .... 

2-62 

2*56 

Ditto. 

St.  Mary  f 

2-69 

2-39 

Ditto. 

St.  Paul 

2-23 

2*02 

Ditto. 

St.  Philip 

2*4 

2-49 

Ditto. 

St.  Peter 

2-56 

2-55 

Ditto. 

St.  Martin 

2*61 

2-3 

Ditto. 

St.  Thomas 

2-17 

2-66 

Ditto. 

Lady  Wood  .... 

1 -82 

2-1 

Ditto. 

Deritend  and  Bordesley  . 

2-13 

2-15 

Part  of  Aston  parish. 

Duddeston  and  Nechells  . 

2*5 

2-42 

Ditto. 

Edgbaston 

1-51 

1-43 

Whole  of  parish  of  Edgbaston. 

Borough  of  Birmingham 

2-54 

GO 

* The  district  of  St.  George  includes  the  general  hospital  and  the  infant  asylum 
a branch  of  the  Birmingham  workhouse. 

t The  district  of  St.  Mary  includes  the  Birmingham  workhouse. 
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The  above-mentioned  establishments  are  not  included  in  the  statement  of 
mortality  in  districts,  as  it  would  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative 
salubrity  of  the  districts,  but  the  whole  is  included  in  the  statement  as  to 
the  borough  of  Birmingham.  The  low  rate  of  mortality  in  the  parish  of  Edgbaston 
is  doubtless  attributable  to  a generous  supply  of  food  and  clothing  amongst  a com- 
paratively wealthy  class,  as  well  as  to  locality. 

The  districts  used  for  the  purposes  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  in  Bir- 
mingham, are  arbitrary  divisions,  originally  formed  for  collection  of  poor-rates. 
They  are  not  co-extensive  with  any  parishes  of  the  same  names. 

Henky  Knight. 


Extract  from  a Letter , dated  29  th  December , 1843,  from  Thomas  Wes- 
ton, Esq.,  Mayor  of  Birmingham , addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Health  of  Towns'  Commission. 

“ Although  in  this  borough  much  has  been  done  in  the  process  of  im- 
provement, yet  much  still  remains  to  be  done  ; we  have  still  many  crowded, 
narrow,  and  inconvenient  streets  and  passages,  unfavourable  alike  to  the 
health  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  ; and,  I believe,  other  large 
manufacturing  boroughs  must  be  in  a similar  situation. 

“ The  greatest  obstacle  to  improvement  is  the  trouble  and  expense  of  ob- 
taining a separate  Act  of  Parliament  for  each  occasion;  but  if  an  Act 
were  passed  enabling  all  town  councils  to  effect  improvements,  and  regu- 
late newly-projec.ted  streets,  under  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  or  of  a Board  of  Commissioners  named 
for  that  purpose,  I feel  persuaded  that  the  progressive  improvement  of 
towns  would  bemuch  facilitated,  and  the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants 
increased.” 


Deaths  in  the  Wolverhampton  Union  for  the  Three  Years  1840-42. 


Township. 

1840 

1841 

1S42 

Average 

on 

Three  Years. 

1831 

Popula- 

tion. 

1841  1 Per 

*10n'  i Population. 

Remarks. 

Wolverhampton 

1110 

1000 

1090 

1068| 

24,710 

36,382  29 

The  Union  House 

ltilston  . 

652 

613 

(120 

628-V 

14,492 

20,180  ! 3-1 

being  in  Wolver- 

Willenhall  . 

189 

229 

250 

222$ 

5,834 

8,695  2-5 

hampton  increases 

Wednesfield 

70 

70 

108 

82$ 

1 ,879 

3,168  : 2-6 

the  average  of 
mortality  against 

2021  j 1918 

2068 

2002$ 

46,915 

68,425  2-8 

Wolverhampton. 

Sedgley  in  the  borough  of  Wolverhampton,  but  within  the  Superintendent  Registrar’s  district,  the 
Dudley  Union. 
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CITY  OF  CHESTER. 

Population  in  the  Year  1841,  and  Deaths  for  Three  Years,  ending 

June,  1843. 


Popu- 

lation, 

1841. 

Houses. 

Number  of  Deaths  for 
the  Years  ending 

Total 

or 

Three 

Years. 

Aver- 

age. 

In- 

habited. 

Unin- 

habited. 

June, 

1841. 

1 June, 

J 1842. 

June, 

1843. 

Cathedral.  Division. 

St.  Oswald’s  Parish  . 

5,930 

1,221 

59 

1S3 

127 

157 

467 

156 

Precincts  of  Cathedral! 

and  Abbey  Court  . j 

329 

74 

4 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Parish  of  St.  Peter 

8 17 

161 

29 

39 

20 

11 

70 

23 

Parish  of  St.  Bridget  . 

675 

140 

23 

23 

15 

17 

55 

18 

Parish  of  St.  Martin  . 

459 

103 

6 

15 

14 

11 

40 

13 

Parish  of  Holy  Trinity 

2,960 

592 

43 

84 

/o 

64 

223 

74 

11,200 

2,291 

164 

344 

251 

260 

855 

284 

Institutions. 

Collegiate  College 

25 

City  Gaol 

• • • • 

59 

4 

1 

5 

2 

Workhouse 

298 

• • 

69 

53 

54 

176 

59 

Infirmary 

• 

73 

• • 

• • 

49 

52 

26 

127 

42 

1 1 , 655 

• • 

466 

356 

341 

1,163 

387 

Casti.e 

Division. 

Part  of  Great  Bough-1 

ton  (exclusive  of> 

751 

160 

29 

28 

23 

16 

67 

22 

County, 

198)  . .) 

Parish  of 

St.  John! 

(inciudin 

g S j » i 1 1 a 1 > 

6,929 

1,465 

94 

219 

198 

1 56 

573 

191 

Boughton)  . . J 

Parish  of  St.  Mary 

2,975 

617 

87 

94 

101 

76 

271 

90 

Parish  of  St.  Michael 

624 

129 

16 

15 

21 

16 

52 

17 

Parish  of  St.  Olave 

430 

108 

16 

16 

11 

7 

34 

11 

11,709 

2,509 

242 

372 

354 

271 

997 

331 

Institutions. 

Female  Penitentiary  . 

14 

• • 

Chester  Castle 

436 

• • 

• t 

10 

3 

16 

29 

10 

12,159 

• • 

• • 

382 

357 

287 

1,026 

341 

'Cathedral  1 

1 1 , 655 

466 

356 

311 

1.163 

Totals  < 

Division  j 
Castle  Di-i 

12,159 

382 

357 

2S7 

1,026 

l vision  . j 

23,814 

• • 

• • 

848  j 

713 

628 

2,189 

729* 

October  A,  1843.  Thomas  Parry, 


Superintendent  Registrar. 


* This  annual  mortality  exceeds  3 per  cent,  on  the  population,  showing  a very 
high  rate,  and  pressing  heavily  on  the  working  and  poorer  classes. — It.  A.  S. 
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* 

GLOUCESTER. 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Deaths  Registered  within  the  Borough  of  Glou- 
cester* during  the  Years  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  to  1st  December,  1843 
showing  the  Number  of  such  Deaths  that  have  occurred  during  those 
periods  of  Consumption,  Epidemic,  Endemic,  and  Contagious  Diseases 
and  from  other  Causes,  with  the  Annual  Ratio  per  Cent,  of  Mortality  on 
the  Population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1841. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


Year. 


Uniter 
I Five  Years 
of 

Age. 


Total 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 


18-10 

1841  

1842  

1S43  (to  1st  December)  . 

Totals  . , 

Average  Annual  Morta-1 
lity,  &c.,  in  three  years  > 
and  eleven  months  . . J 


190 

190 

173 

135 


688 


175*65 


By  Con- 
sumption. 


447 

393 

430 

351 


82 

57 

87 

63 


By  Epidemic, 
Endemic, 
and  Contagious 
Diseases. 


Deaths 
from  other 
Causes. 


1,621 


289 


171 

131 

135 

99 


194 

205 

208 

189 


536 


413-87 


73*78 


Year. 


1840  

1841  

1842  

1843  (to  1st  December) 

Average  Annual  Morta-' 
lity.  &c.,  in  three  years 
and  eleven  months*. 


Population. 

In 

1831. 

In 

1811. 

| 13,686 

14,S69  | 

• • 

136*85 


796 


128*25 


R atio  of  Mortality. 


By  Con- 


0*55 

0-38 

0-58 

0-45 


By 
Epidemic, 
&c. 

Diseases. 


From 
other 
Ca  uses. 


0-49 


1*15 

0*88 

0*91 

0*72 


0*92 


1*31 

1*37 

1*39 

1*37 


1*37 


Total. 


3*01 

2*63 

2*88f 

2*54 


2*76 


, * ArmuD  L-ittleworth,  and  so  much  of  the  hamlet*  it  i'V 

i Exceeding  2*8  percent,  on  the  population  on  average  of  three  years.— R.A  S 
< jcoucester , December  7,  1843. 


My  dear  Sir,  , .. 

T Gloucester,  November  23,1843 

my  the  result . 

* «- A condition  won 
epidemic,  enden  “al£ u^teP^‘T,?r  ,jckne»*"h*'h' 

"•?  f«.v-  The  duration  of  life”  w h Knee  S ,df  rlc'V >nd  P»H*  ' 
;mglit.  he  learnt  from  an  examination  of The  boo  s S 'r?'1  wC“V“tio, 
The  amount  of  sickness,  however  could  not  h,.  t of  tlle  strict  registrar 

ness,  partly  because  the  statistics  o/our  medical  charities  aL' very ^efectivi 


Svjyplement. 
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and  partly  because  a vast,  amount  of  disease  among  the  poor  does  not  come 
at  all  under  medical  observation  or  treatment. 

Not  being,  therefore,  prepared  at  present  with  this  class  of  facts,  in 
demonstration  ol  our  case,  I will  merely  aliude  to  the  main  causes  of  the 
admitted  unhealthiness  of  the  population. 

1st.  The  defect  ol  sewerage.  There  are,  in  this  place,  no  common 
sewers,  true,  there  are  sewers  belonging  to  two  or  three  public  buildings, 
and  1 will  not  assert  that  some  private  houses  may  not  have  taken  advantage 
or  these  seweis,  as  others  have  of  the  old  water-courses  which  permeate  the 
city.  But  there  is  no  general  sewerage,  and  none  at  all  in  the  worst  part 
ot  the  city.  Yet  Gloucester  presents  remarkable  facilities  for  this  most 
essential  improvement.  Elevated  in  the  centre,  the  ground  fads  by  an 
easy  declivity  on  one  side  towards  the  Severn,  and  in  other  directions 
towards  brooks  and  water-courses  running  into  the  Severn.  Many  of  these 
water-courses,  and  all  the  ditches  in  the  suburbs,  are  in  the  most  horrible 
state  imaginable.  Filled  with  black,  stagnant,  half  fluid,  half  solid,  contents 
open  to  the  eyes  and  noses  of  passengers,  and  constantly  emitting  miasmatic- 
exhalations.  I could  point  out  ditches  of  this  kind  all  round  'Gloucester 
A traveller  approaching  this  city  in  the  summer  might  detect  it  by  its 
offensive  smell,  for  some  distance  before  entering  its  streets. 

2nd.  As  a necessary  result  of  the  want  of  public  drains,  few  even  of  the 
best  houses  contain  water-closets;  where  there  are  any  water-closets,  either 
deep  pits  or  cesspools  have  been  sunk  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  or  com- 
munications have  been  opened  with  some  of  the  open  ditches  or  covered 
streams  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  houses  of  the  tradespeople,  even  in  the 
principal  streets,  are  frequently  without  privies.  Many,  to  my  knowledge 
have  only  tubs  covered  with  seats,  and  kept  in  the  cellars!  These  tubs 
are  carried  out  and  emptied  by  night  into  the  Severn,  or  an  adjacent  brook 
as  olten  as  is  thought  necessary.  The  effect  of  such  a nuisance  in  the 
house  on  the  health  of  the  inmates,  I need  not  add,  is  most  deleterious  ; 
and  the  practice  of  carrying  about  the  contents  of  these  tubs,  privies,  and 
cesspools  by  night,  contaminates  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  city. 

3rd.  lhe  dwellings  ot  the  poor  necessarily  suffer  the  most  from  this  state 
of  things.  The  closeness  and  filth  of  most  of  the  alleys,  lanes,  and  courts 
baffle  description  ; I would  name  especially  those  in  the  Island,  Quay-street* 
Leather-bottle-lane,  and  the  more  modern  streets  and  alleys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sweet-briar- street,  so  called  I suppose  from  one  of  the  deepest 
darkest,  and  most  fetid  open  ditches  in  the  city,  which  runs  through  half 
the  extent  of  this  street. 

Most  of  the  drains  in  these  places  are  on  the  surface.  In  several  courts 
there  is  only  one  privy  common  to  all  the  inhabitants.  I am  told  that  in 
emptying  one  large  pit  belonging  to  a court  in  Quay-street,  soon  after  the 
cholera,  three  labourers  lost  their  lives  from  the  pestilential  vapour. 

rIhe  courts  are  for  the  most  part  closed  at  the  farther  extremity,  and 
their  openings  into  the  street  are  small  and  not  readily  detected.  Removed 
from  observation,  having  no  thoroughfare,  without  a possibility  of  ventila- 
tion, and  frequently  without  a pump  or  any  supply  of  fresh  water,  these 
courts  contain,  as  in  other  towns,  the  dirtiest  and  most  immoral  characters. 
Ihey  are  also,  as  might  be  expected,  the  foci  of  disease.  The  ravages  of 
the  cholera  were  almost  confined  to  the  localities  I have  named?  At 
present  struma  in  all  its  forms,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  fever,  are  the  pre- 
vailing diseases.  An  unusual  number  of  children  die  of  marasmus  from 
mesenteric  disease. 

4th.  An  extensive  district  called  New  Town,  in  an  open  and  airy  part  of 
the  suburbs,  consists  chiefly  of  small  w ooden  or  mud  cottages,  built  on  the 
stiff  blue  clay  of  the  Severn  valley,  with  one  or  two  small  rooms,  all  on  the 
ground  floor,  and,  as  elsewhere,  without  drainage.  These  miserable  huts  are 
ot  course  both  cold  and  damp.  Ophthalmia  and  intermittent  fever  are  verv 
prevalent  here.  * 
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5th.  The  lodging-houses,  especially  in  Leather-bottle-lane,  are  as  bad  as 
in  any  town  which  has  undergone  a statistical  investigation.  It  requires 
strong  nerves  and  a strong  stomach  to  examine  them.  I have  seen  a 
small  room,  in  which  14  men,  women,  and  children  are  allowed  to  lie  at 
night,  allowing  only  about  100  cubic  feet  to  each  inmate  ! 

6th.  Many  of  the  smaller  new  streets  are  unpaved,  unlighted,  and  im- 
passable by  carriages.  The  space  between  Ihe  houses  is  occupied  with 
heaps  of  refuse  and  pools  of  muddy  water.  I can  at  once  call  to  mind 
eight  or  nine  streets  in  this  condition.  In  these  streets,  as  in  closed  courts, 
the  inhabitants  are  invariably  in  a degraded  condition,  morally  and 
physically. 

The  paving  throughout  Gloucester  is  bad.  The  gutters  and  surface- 
drains  in  all  the  more  ancient  and  narrow  streets  are  very  imperfect,  and 
the  passenger  is  constantly  liable  to  step  into  one  of  the  small  half-concealed 
collections  of  stagnant  water  which  infest  his  path. 

7lh.  rI  he  state  of  Ihe  grave-yards  of  this  city  is  very  deplorable.  Two 
have  recently  been  closed  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  cramming  any 
more  corpses  into  them.  One  of  these  (St.  Michael’s)  has  been  raised,  by 
the  accumulated  remains  of  centuries,  to  a level  of  six  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  church  ! I could  ment'on  several  facts  relative  to  the  burial-grounds 
of  St.  John  s,  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  and  St.  Mary  de  Lode,  which  show  the 
necessity  of  putting  a stop  to  intra- mural  sepulture,  except  in  existing 
vaults. 

I beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

H.  W.  Rumsey 


W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq. 
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REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  BRISTOL. 
By  Sir  H.  T.  De  La  Beciie,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 


Situation.  Comprising’  Clifton,  the  Hotvvells,  Bedminster,  and 
other  suburbs,  under  the  general  head  of  this  city,  Bristol  stands  on 
ground  of  very  variable  elevation  and  form.  From  Clifton,  on  the 
west,  where  St.  Vincent’s  rocks  and  other  cliffs  rise  above  the  Avon, 
land  of  200  or  250  feet  in  height  ranges  eastward  to  Kingsdown,  pre- 
senting, as  a whole,  a somewhat  tabular  character.  Clifton  is  chiefly 
situated  on  this  table  land,  upon  which  also  stand  Berkeley-square 
and  other  buildings  at  the  head  of  Park-street.  At  present  Tyndal’s 
Park  separates  this  portion  of  the  town  from  that  which  may  be  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Kingsdown,  but  it  is  reported  that  build- 
ings will  shortly  be  erected  on  this  open  space. 

A somewhat  sharp  slope  descends  from  the  high  ground  to  the  south- 
ward, and  upon  this  a large  portion  of  the  city  is  built,  comprising  a 
chief  part  of  the  Hotwells,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Clifton,  Park-street, 
and  the  streets  adjacent,  with  a large  mass  of  buildings  situate  between 
the  ground  bordering  the  Frome  river,  and  extending  thence  by  the 
H orse  Fair,  to  the  southward  of  Stokes  Croft. 

A minor  elevation  keeps  the  line  of  Clare,  Corn,  and  Wine  streets, 
and  proceeds  thence  by  Narrow  Wine-street,  and  St.  Peter’s-street  to 
Castle,  Old  Market,  and  West  streets.  From  this  minor  rise  of  land, 
the  ground  descends  on  one  side  to  the  Frome,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  old  course  of  the  Avon,  now  occupied  by  the  floating  har- 
bour. Another  minor  elevation  occurs  at  RedclifF,  supporting  Redcliff 
church,  and  includes  Redclitf-hill  with  many  adjacent  streets,  lanes, 
and  courts. 

The  remainder  of  the  town,  comprising  some  parts  of  the  Hotwells, 
a district  around  College-green,  (itself  on  a slight  elevation,)  Queen’s- 
square,  the  course  of  the  Frome,  a large  block  of  buildings  of  the 
Temple  district,  with  others  in  St.  Philip’s  and  St.  Paul’s,  and  a portion 
of  Bedminster,  is  on  low,  and,  for  the  most  part,  flat  grounds. 

That  portion  of  the  Avon,  a tidal  river,  which  once  divided  Bristol 
into  two  unequal  parts,  was  converted  into  a floating  harbour,  and  a 
new  cut  was  made  for  the  passage  of  the  river  waters  ; the  lower  part  of 
the  Frome,  one  enlarged  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  at  a former 
period,  being  included  in  this  floating  harbour.  The  waters  of  the 
Frome  are  conducted  by  means  of  a culvert  under  a long  line  of  quay, 
and  under  the  floating  harbour,  near  Princes-street  bridge  to  the  new 
cut,  near  the  gaol. 

The  country  to  the  southward  of  Bristol  is  formed  of  minor  hills 
and  undulating  ground,  rising  gradually  towards  Dundry-hill,  about 
700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevated  land,  upon  which  Clifton  and 
the  higher  parts  of  Bristol  are  built,  ranges  westward  to  the  Bristol 
Channel,  at  Clifden,  the  Avon  flowing  through  the  Clifton  gorge,  and 
cutting  off  the  town  in  that  direction. 

Including  Clifton,  a large  part  of  this  city  is  on  elevated  land,  or  on  a 
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Bristol — its  Climate 


slope  having  a southern  aspect,  with  a fair  proportion  on  minor  eleva- 
tions, while  an  area  of  less  extent  than  might  at  first  be  supposed  is 
flat  and  low. 

Climate. — This,  which  necessarily  has  so  much  influence  upon  the 
structure  of  buildings  for  protection  from  it,  requiring  more  or  less 
provision  against  damp  and  cold,  and  often,  according  to  its  character, 
more  or  less  aiding  the  injurious  effects  of  stagnant  filth,  open  drains, 
and  the  like,  is  very  variable.  Tables,  showing  the  temperature  of 
Bristol,  have  been  carefully  kept  at  the  Institution  in  Park-street,  from 
1S27  to  1842  inclusive,  (16  years,)  and  of  the  fall  of  rain,  and  of  the 
number  of  rainy  days  for  the  same  period. 

A knowledge  oi  the  annual  mean  temperature  only,  53°  Fahrenheit, 
at  Bristol,  conveys  but  a taint  idea  of  the  variations  of  temperature  at 
this  place,  where  we  find  a range  trom  a mean  temperature  for  January, 
from  32°  in  one  year  (1838)  to  47°  in  another  (1834).  As  a whole, 
the  climate  cannot  be  termed  cold,  in  comparison  with  many  others 
in  Great  Britain,  as  the  means  for  the  following  months,  for  the  16 
years  above  named,  will  show. 


January. 

1 

i 

| February. 

March. 

! April. 

WrH 

June. 

o 

39*2 

0 

41-6 

o 

45-4 

o 

5G-8 

5‘J*4 

65*0 

o 

GO -8 


t c 


o 

G5-G 


e. 

a. 

w 


GO -0 


J October.  | 

O 

B 

O 

> 

O 

£ 

December. 

53-0 

o 

46-0 

0 

43-4 

l 

iiic  mu  u.  I din  is  aiso  very  variable,  even  the  mean  annual  quantify 
tor  the  year  differing  from  29*54  inches  (in  1S32)  to  37*91  (in  1838) 
Yet  taking  the  average  mean  at  about  32*92  inches,  it  is  evident  that 
w.th  care  a great  quantity  of  soft  water  may  be  tanked  for  domestic 
purposes;  a mode  of  storing  soft  water  too  much  neglected  in  Great 
Butain,  where  so  much  might  be  thus  rendered  available. 

In  many  parts  of  Bristol,  the  tanking,  or  otherwise  s tori  no-  of  rain 
water  is  not  neglected,  so  that,  to  a certain  extent,  the  raiif  water  is 
tunie  to  rmunt  Ft.,"  the  tables  at  the  Institution  it  appears  that 
the  fall  of  ram  is  distributed  over  many  days  in  the  year,  varying  in  the 
, years  Prom  141  10  184,  the  annual  mean  for  that  time  behnr  101 
days,  or  about  four-ninths  of  the  year.  Including-  fogs  and  mists 
rainy  weather  prevails  for  more  than  half  the  year,  and  the  climate,  as 

ollfe  Vbe  eXpeme?  "V  ltS  geographical  position,  is  often  damp  at 
o he,  tunes,  so  that  the  cl, mate  of  Bristol  may  in  general  terms  be  cha- 
racterise,1 as  mild  and  somewhat  damp.  The  mildness  of  the  climate 

evnendim?  ^ °,  % "»P°«ance  to  the  poor  man,  saving  him  that 
expenditure  m clothing  and  Inel  which  tile  dampness  may  not  require 

o be  provtded  ; but  it  will  be  evident  that,  in  close  ill-ventilated  locali- 
renUirT„  1 “nman?,  C,'Tta  nnd  lanes  are-  lllis  ki»'l  of  climate  is  one 

<hai,  ,"e  and  h r , h°USes  Slree,s>  wil1'  STeat  attention  to 
sltm-n-mt  wn  h ■ f“  provision  against  slow  moving  open  sewers  and 
Mas mint  waters  impregnated  with  filth.  The  prevalent  winds  are  from 
he  west  and  south-west.  These  sweep  through  Clifton  and  Z 
uglier  parts  of  Bristol  freely;  as,  indeed",  from  tL  p^  ition  „ ,1,  » 
loeahlies  do  most  other  winds.  From  the  arrangement!  of  the  streets  in 


. 
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and  Geological  Character. 

the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  that  portion  of  it  has  not  equal  advantages  ; 
so  that  in  this  respect,  independently  of  differences  in  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  of  temperature  from  different  heights,  Bristol  and  its  suburbs 
vary  materially.  The  temperature  recorded  at  the  Park-street  Insti- 
tution would  chiefly  correspond  with  that  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 
town,  and  be  higher  than  that  experienced  at  Clifton,  and  in  the  more 
elevated  localities  of  the  city. 

Though  there  are  gas  and  some  other  works  evolving  noxious  vapours, 
01  uiuch  smoke,  on  the  western  parts  of  the  town,  the  bulk  of  these  is  to 
the  eastward  ; so  that,  regarded  as  a whole,  Bristol  may  be  considered  as 
lalhei  toitunate  in  the  position  of  those  manufactories  which  eject 
noisome  vapours  and  great  volumes  of  smoke  into  the  air,  the  chief  part 
of  them  being  thus  on  the  leeward  part  of  the  town,  and  the  vapours 
and  smoke  carried  away  from  it. 

Geological  character  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city  and  suburbs  are 
built. — Mr.  William  Sanders,  F.G.S.,  being  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  geology  of  the  district,  having  indeed  completed  a very  detailed  and 
accurate  map  of  it  for  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
he  was  requested  to  supply  us  with  an  account  of  so  much  of  the  geology 
of  Bristol  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  the 
character  of  surface,  more  especially  as  regards  dryness,  or  damp,  and 
wet,  and  the  nature  and  supply  of  the  spring  waters  being  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  kind  of  rocks  occurring  beneath.’*’ 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  of  Bristol  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Sanders  has  traced  upon  it  the  boundaries  of  the  various  rocks  as 
they  come  to  the  surface;  thus  showing  at  a glance  the  geological  cha- 
racter of  the  ground  in  the  different  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs. 
The  mode  in  which  these  rocks  occur  beneath,  relatively  to  each  other, 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  section,  one  taken  in  a line  crossing 
Clifton  and  Bristol,  from  Durdham  Down,  (near  the  Clifton  turnpike,) 
by  Richmond-terrace,  Berkeley-place,  Brandon-hill,  Great  George- 
street,  College-street,  College-green,  Trinity-street,  Princes-street, 
Queen’s-square,  Redcliff-hill,  Somerset-street,  and  the  new  cut  to  Pyle- 
hill. 

The  following  is  a brief  account  of  the  rocks  upon  which  Bristol  and 
its  suburbs  stand  : — 

Mountain , or  Carboniferous  Limestone. — Composed  of  numerous 
compact  marble  limestone  beds,  from  a few  inches  to  several  feet  thick, 
with  some  occasional  shales,  the  upper  portion  containing  grits  or  hard 
sand-stones. 

This  rock  is  traversed  by  so  many  fissures,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds 
is  so  considerable,  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  section,)  that  the 
water  falling  on  its  surface  readily  finds  a passage  through  and  amid 
the  beds,  and  is  discharged  at  or  near  the  sea  level,  along  lines  of  the 
chief  fissures,  or  of  the  fractures,  technically  termed  faults,  in  the 
shape  of  copious  springs. 

The  intermixture  of  hard  sandstones  or  grits,  shales,  and  limestones, 
iu  the  upper  part  of  this  rock,  is  favourable  to  the  retention  of  water 

. * The  term  rock  is  to  be  here  understood  in  its  geological  sense,  and  therefore  as 
including  beds  of  sands,  clays,  and  gravels,  as  well  as  the  hard  mineral  substances 
URually  go  called. 
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among  the  beds  in  some  places,  more  particularly  where  the  shale 
prevails;  and  it  may  be  then  obtained  by  wells. 

Millstone  GViY.— This  name  is  given  to  a series,  about  1000  feet 
thick,  of  sandstones  or  grits,  chiefly  hard,  mingled  with  some  beds  of 
clay,  found  principally  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  but  more  or  less 
dispersed  through  it. 

From  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  and  their  composition,  water  is 
retained  among  them,  and  sometimes  thrown  out  as  springs,  as  at 
Jacob's  Well. 

Coal  Measures. — These  consist  of  beds  of  sandstones,  shales,  and 
clays,  inierstratified  more  or  less  with  seams  and  beds  of  coal.  From 
their  mode  of  occurrence,  these  beds  also  hold  water  among  them. 

To  these  rocks,  which,  by  reference  to  the  section,  will  be  observed 
to  be  tilted  up  at  a considerable  angle,  succeed  others  which  rest  more 
or  less  horizontally  upon  them.  The  lowest  of  these  is  a mass  of  rolled 
or  angular  fragments  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  cemented  by  a magnesio- 
calcareous  cement,  the  whole  known  as  Magnesian  Conglomerate  and. 
Limestone.  The  map  shows  the  areas  occupied  by  this  rock,  a fair 
section  of  which  is  to  be  seen  rising  above  the  float,  near  St.  Augus- 
tine’s Church.  The  rain  water  easily  percolates  through  these  beds  to 
those  beneath,  or  is  retained  in  minor  cavities  in  them. 

Red  sandstones  and  marls,  forming  a part  of  the  New  lied  Sand- 
stone Series,  as  it  is  termed,  occur  in  the  ascending  order  of  succession 
above  the  magnesian  limestones  and  conglomerates,  and  indeed  are 
much  intermingled  with  them. 

Ffard  rough  sandstones  prevail  in  the  lower  part  of  this  series,  as 
developed  at  Bristol,  supporting  softer  red  sandstones,  which  form  the 
rock  upon  which  a considerable  portion  of  the  city  is  built.  Red  marls 
prevail  in  the  upper  part  of  this  series,  but  little  of  the  town  seems 
built  upon  them.  The  interstralification  of  the  marls  or  clays  and 
sandstones,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  retention  of  water  in  these  rocks, 
and  accordingly  it  is  abundantly  obtained  from  them.  The  lias,  a mix- 
ture of  thin-bedded  limestone  and  marls,  constitutes  so  small  a portion 
of  the  area  under  consideration  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

More  modern  drifted  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  chiefly  known  as  allu- 
vium, follow  the  course  of  the  Frome  and  Avon,  forming  lowr  grounds. 
Mr.  Sanders  ascertained,  from  wells  or  borings,  that  the  alluvial  drifts 
in  Temple  parish  and  Queen’s-square  consisted,  in  the  descending  order, 
of  from  25  to  30  feet  of  dark-blue  or  gray  clay,  locally  containing  thin 
beds  of  peat;  and  that  beneath  this  clay,  sand,  silt,  and  gravel,  the 
latter  occupying  the  lowest  part,  from  5 to  10  feet  thick,  were 
found. 

The  whole  of  the  alluvial  beds  appear  to  be  saturated  with  water. 
Wells,  in  the  clay,  interfere  but  slightly  with  each  other,  as  there  is  not 
a free  communication  for  water  between  distant  parts  in  this  substance; 
but  the  beds  beneath  (sands  and  gravels)  are  so  porous,  that  the  water  in 
them  maybe  regarded  as  forming  one  large  sheet  easily  flowing  among 
these  sands  and  gravels. 

Looking  at  the  mode  of  occurrence  and  the  character  of  these  various 
rocks,  and  at  the  form  of  the  surface  ground,  the  chief  part  of  Bristol 
may  be  regarded  as  naturally  dry.  The  low  alluvial  grounds  following 
the  courses  ol  the  Frome  and  Avon  are  the  principal  exceptions. 
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Neither  the  nature  of  the  rocks  nor  the  character  of  the  surface  offers 

cullriv  nV0  a"  e^Ctl’n  dr?,nag®  of  t!*e  town  and  suburbs,  more  parti- 
culaily  as  a considerable  rise  and  fall  of  tide  would  prevent  even  the 

hnv  flats  from  the  accumulation  of  sewage.  The  greater  part  of  the 
to\ui  may  be  regarded  as  extremely  well  situated  for  drainage. 

ooci s.  / though  at  extraordinary  high  spring-tides  the  waters  of 
the  Avon,  when  in  flood,  become  cheched  beyond  the  new  cut  and  thus 
sp.ead  over  the  lower  lands,  this  chiefly  happens  to  those  localities 
Minch  are  above  the  town,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Philip’s  Marsh  and 
he  check  being  removed  at  the  ebb,  the  waters,  ponefed  back  by  the 

0 theh  fWhSe  ‘ iS  SUCh  fl°0dS  Cann0t  lonS'  re™in,  and  the  check 
to  tlieir  discharge  is  only  temporary. 

f "?e  Fl'°me  is  not  50  easJ’  flawing  as  it  does 

Fbatfm,  h "i™  d5  0t  a.  somewhat  higher  level,  until  near  the 
floating-harbour.  Passing  into  the  town,  its  waters,  in  flood,  meet 

"atesToall0  StnJcllon’  lhouS'h  there  is  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 

fhroLh  » °T  ° ^ lUrpIUS  WaterS  0f  the  Frome  as  cannot  pass 
th  ough  a culvert  into  the  new  cut,  to  be  discharged  into  the  float. 

Fromp°«iff  U6fCe  ,Su  th,at  thf  l0WeSt  &TOunds  neai’  the  course  of  the 
me  suffer  from  floods;  obstructions  to  the  discharge  of  which  are 
presented  in  the  town  itself. 

Sewerage  and  Cleansing, —The  paving,  cleansing,  and  lightino-  Df  the 
city  and  liberties  ot  Bristol  are,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1806,  vested  in 
ie  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  by  warrants  directed  to  the  church- 
wardens of  the  several  parishes,  and  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the 
Lactic  Precincts,  require  such  churchwardens  and  guardians  to  assemble 
he.  householders,  rated  to  the  church  and  poor,  within  their  respective 
pat  ishes,  the  householders  to  elect  10  persons  in  the  respective  parishes 

611  16r  ' per  annum  real  estate  in  the  city  and  liberties  or 

1)00/.  personal  estate,)  out  of  whom  the  mayor  and  aldermen  select 
two  for  each  parish  and  the  Castle-Precincts,  who  shall  be  the  Commis- 
sioners for  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting,  for  two  years  after  their 
appointment.  J 

i iV'6  cpurchwardens,  neglecting  or  omitting  to  return  lists  of  house- 
10  ( eis,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  General  Quarter  Sessions  nominate 
and  appoint  at  their  discretion  such  householders  within  the  parishes 
and  Castle  Precincts  as  may  be  duly  qualified. 

1 he  Commissioners  going  out  of  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
or  which  they  are  appointed  are  re-eligible,  but  not  compellable,  to 
serve  for  two  appointments  in  succession  : should  they  refuse  to  take 
the  appointment  upon  them  when  first  elected,  tthey  not  only  pay  a 
penalty  of  20/.,  but  are  also  liable  to  be  again  nominated  and  elected 
at  the  next  ensuing  appointment  of  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  appoint  a treasurer  and  such  other  officers  as 
ey  may  consider  necessary,  w hose  salaries  arc  sanctioned  by  the  jus- 
t!C(^  of  the  city  and  county,  and  who  are  not  allowed  to  receive  fees. 

The  Commissioners  possess  the  power  to  construct  and  alter  such 
sewers  and  drains  as  they  may  think  proper,  excepting  those  which 
e Directors  of  the  Bristol  Dock  Company  have  authority,  under  the 
<-t  of  the  43rd  of  George  III.,  to  form  and  alter;  but  they  have  no 
I wer  to  compel  the  owners  of  houses  to  drain  into  them.  Persons 
do  !?  (.Ieliver  drains  from  their  houses  into  the  public  sewers  must 
at  the,r  °wn  cost,  and  the  drains  must  be  constructed  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Commissioners  or  their  agent.  Any  person  making 
private  drains  into  the  public  sewers,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
trary to  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners  or  their  agent,  forfeits  20 1. 
over  and  besides  the  expenses  of  altering  and  removing  any  such  private 
drain,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  or  their  agent. 
Alterations  or  repairs  of  private  drains  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  made  at  the  cost  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the 
lands  or  houses. 

For  raising  money  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioners are  appointed, they  certify  yearly  the  sum  that  maybe  necessary 
to  the  justices  in  sessions,  who  are  empowered  to  order  and  appoint 
such  sum  to  be  raised  on  all  land,  houses,  &c.,  within  the  city.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  proportion  out  the  sum  required  upon  each  parish 
and  the  Castle  Precincts,  according  as  the  money  is  raised  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  Castle  Precincts  assess  and  collect  the  rates,  and  receive  threepence 
in  the  pound  on  the  money  assessed  and  paid. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissioners  are  audited  annually  by  the  jus- 
tices, who,  if  they  think  fit,  may  order  the  publication  of  them  in  two 
or  more  of  the  Bristol  newspapers. 

The  rates  are  paid  by  the  tenants  or  the  occupiers  of  premises,  and 
a moiety  of  such  rates  are  allowed  them  by  their  landlords,  unless 
special  agreements  are  made  between  landlord  and  tenants  to  the 
contrary.  Incase  of  any  disputes  between  out-going  and  in-coming 
tenants  respecting  the  proportion  of  rates  to  be  paid,  two  justices  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Bristol  are  authorized  to  apportion  the  rates 
between  them. 

By  an  Act  of  the  3rd  of  George  IV.,  the  Commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  repeal  the  then  existing  rules  and  bye-laws,  and  to  make 
and  pass  others.  A Committee  of  inspection  is  appointed,  and  consists 
of  nine  Commissioners,  five  of  whom  retire  every  six  months,  and  are 
replaced  by  five  others.  No  Commissioner  on  this  Committee  is 
allowed  to  view  and  report  upon  any  defect,  reparation,  or  alteration  in 
any  place  wherein  he  may  be  personally  interested. 

The  surveyor  is  ordered  to  keep  a daily  journal  of  the  works  he 
inspects,  to  be  produced  before  the  Committee  of  Inspection  and  the 
General  Board.  With  regard  to  sewers,  whenever  any  sewer  is  open 
for  cleansing  or  repairs,  he  is  directed  to  enter  in  a book,  called  the 
Sewer  Book , a particular  description  of  each  sewer,  stating  all  par- 
ticulars respecting  it,  so  as  to  afford  an  accurate  account  of  it ; and  during 
the  progress  of  any  such  work,  to  examine  the  maps  of  sewers,  and 
correct  them  where  necessary,  every  new  sewer  being  laid  down  by 
him  on  the  maps. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  “ inspector,”  he  is  required  to  visit  the 
several  districts  on  the  days  appointed  for  the  scavengers’  attendance 
therein,  and  to  see  that  the  streets,  lanes,  &c.  are  properly  swept,  and  j 
the  soil  and  the  ashes  of  the  inhabitants  be  taken  away  in  due  time.  He 
also  is  directed  to  keep  a daily  journal,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Corn-  i 
mittee  of  Inspection,  and  to  attend  at  least  once  in  every  day  at  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioners,  to  enter  in  his  daily  journal  any  complaints  i 
which  may  have  been  made. 

There  is  no  public  survey  of  the  town  comprehending  a system  of 
levels  from  a common  datum  for  the  regulation  of  the  drainage  or  other 
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structural  arrangements  The  accompanying-  sketch  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sewers  of  Bristol,  laid  down  upon  the  large  six-sheet  map 
of  Ash  mead,  would  appear  to  be  the  first  ever  attempted.  For  this  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Sanders,  aided  by  the  information  of  Mr. 
Aimstiorig,  the  surveyor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving  and  Cleansing, 
who  m the  most  handsome  manner  directed  their  surveyor,  and  Qthlr 
officers,  to  afford  us  every  information  in  their  power. 

Partial  maps  exist,  and  the  general  situations  of  the  sewers  are  known  ; 
but  it  wdl  be  only  by  degrees  that  the  surveyor  can  become  acquainted 

with  them  in  proper  detail,  as  the  work  of  repair  and  examination  can 
be  carried  out. 

The  order  (or  the  “ Sewer  Book,”  is  dated  24th  January,  1841,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  other  than  very  incomplete  records  of  the  sewers 
were  previously  kept.  The  present  sewerage  being  the  result  of  works 
earned  on  for  several  centuries,  without  regard  to  any  fixed  system, 
except  that  of  getting  the  sewers  into  the  old  courses  of  the  Frome  and 
A\on,  m the  way  considered  most  convenient  for  the  time  being,  the 
present  drainage  is  in  little  accordance  with  any  general  and  effective 
system  which  might  now  be  devised  for  the  town  ; and  supposing  such 
a system  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  it  would  require 
both  much  time  and  expense  to  have  it  properly  carried  out. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Commissioners  to  state  that  they  evince  every 
desire  to  get  the  general  sewerage  of  the  city  into  an  effective  state,  and 
that  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Armstrong,  is  an  efficient  officer;  but  the  com- 
plication of  the  old  sewers,  the  interruption  to  the  free  discharge  of 
many  sewers  by  the  Floating-harbour,  and,  as  it  is  understood^  the 
absence  of  the  proper  amount  of  funds  for  any  operations  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  considerably  cripple  their  exertions. 

I he  whole  of  the  sewerage,  anterior  to  the  construction  of  the  Floating- 
harbour,  in  1S09,  was  arranged  for  delivery  into  a tidal  river,  so  that 
when  the  new  cut  was  made  (see  map)  from  the  Hotwells  to  St.  Philip’s 
Marsh,  for  the  passage  of  the  Avon,  and  the  old  course  of  the  river 
between  these  points  was  converted  into  a Floating-harbour,  nearly  the 
whole  sewerage  of  the  city,  as  regarded  its  delivery  into  the  tidal  river, 
was  disorganized,  and  the  sewage  thrown  into  the  stagnant  waters  of 
the  Floating-harbour. 

It  would  appear  that,  after  the  damming  up  of  the  old  channels  qf 
the  Avon  and  Frome  in  1809,  disagreable  smells  were  emitted  from 
the  stagnant  waters  during  warm  weather,  which  were  considered  to 
engender  disease  ; frequent  applications  were  made  to  the  Dock  Com- 
pany and  other  public  bodies  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  many  plans  and 
suggestions  were  offered,  but  the  Directors  refused  to  move  in  the 
matter,  stating  that  the  execution  of  such  plans  was  not  within  their 
line  of  duty,  and  that  they  possessed  no  powers  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Act  of  1S03,  under  which  the  float,  &c.  had  been  formed.  During  the 
hot  summer  of  1825  the  float  became  so  offensive  that  the  inhabitants 
complained  loudly;  there  was  much  controversy,  and  eventually  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  took  up  the  subject,  and  considered  that,  under 
the  37th  section  of  the  Dock  Act,  the  Directors  were  required,  at  the 
charge  of  the  Company,  to  alter  and  amend  the  sewers  of  the  city, 
as  might  be  necessary  from  the  change  of  conditions  produced  by  the' 
floating  harbour. 
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The  Directors  resisted  this  interpretation  of  the  Act,  stating  that  they 
had  completed  a sewer  at  Castle  Pill,  through  Bread  and  Avon  streets, 
into  the  Avon,  above  the  dam  at  Temple  Meads,  the  only  sewer  they 
were  compelled  to  make. 

In  consequence,  in  1826,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  applied  for  a 
writ  of  mandamus  requiring  the  Dock  Company  to  construct  the  neces- 
sary works.  The  case  was  argued  in  the  Court  ol  King’s  Bench,  and 
the  writ,  after  much  litigation,  obtained  in  1827.  There  were  affidavits 
made  in  this  matter  by  some  of  the  chief  medical  men  of  the  city  to  the 
effect  that  the  effluvia  was  not  unwholesome. 

In  consequence  of  the  mandamus,  the  sewage  falling  into  the  Frome, 
above  the  Stone  Bridge,  now  passes  through  a culvert  carrying  off  the 
Frome  waters,  with  the  filth  discharged  into  it  above  the  bridge,  by 
Broad  Quay  and  beneath  the  Floating-harbour  at  Prince’s-street  Bridge, 
to  the  new  cut  near  the  gaol.  A small  amount  of  sewage  is  also  taken 
up  at  the  Docks  near  the  Butts,  and  is  carried  beneath  the  float,  a 
large  sewer  not  far  distant  being  permitted  to  deliver  itself  into  the  float. 
These  and  the  sewer  crossing  near  Marsh  Bridge  constitute  all  that 
has  been  yet  done. 

A mass  of  sewage  is  still  discharged  into  the  waters  of  the  Floating- 
harbour.  The  chief  part  of  the  crowded  districts  of  Temple  and  lledeliff 
districts  so  drain.  The  map  shows  the  mouths  of  16  sewers  of  those 
districts,  some  of  them  large,  thus  emptying  themselves,  independently 
of  the  filth  thrown  into  the  float  from  the  houses  which  immediately 
adjoin  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  float,  18  sewers,  of  which  some 
are  large,  thus  deliver  themselves;  and  seven  more  empty  themselves 
into  it  between  the  Butts  and  the  Stone  Bridge  at  the  head  of  the 
Frome  branch  of  the  float,  two  of  which  are  large,  one  draining  the 
district  between  the  Butts  and  College-street  and  places  adjacent,  and 
the  other  the  district  between  Hanover-street  and  Berkley-square,  inclu- 
ding Frogmore  and  Park  streets. 

Some  of  these  sewers  get  so  full  of  filth  at  their  mouths  that  when 
the  float  waters  are  let  out  it  is  necessary  to  cut  and  rake  away  the 
accumulations.  A bank  of  filth,  a yard  high,  is  found  in  the  main 
sewer  between  Bath-street  and  the  float,  when  the  w'aters  of  the  latter 
are  let  out.  All  the  ends  of  the  sew'ers  intended  to  deliver  their  contents 
into  the  old  tidal  river,  at  levels  beneath  that  at  which  the  float  waters 
are  usually  kept,  are  necessarily  ponded  back  to  that  level  ; yet  much 
of  the  filth,  by  its  pressure,  seems  to  slip  into  the  bed  of  the  float,  judging 
from  the  gaseous  emanations  passing  through  the  water,  which  are 
observable  at  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  sewers,  particularly  in  warm 
weather. 

It  is  stated  that  the  sewer  which  drains  Park-street  and  others  in 
that  direction  is  so  checked  by  the  float  waters  that,  when  it  discharges 
itself  into  them,  it  is  ponded  back  for  40  yards;  and  that  when,  during 
storms,  a body  of  water  finds  its  way  into  this  sewer,  it  has  burst  into 
the  cellars  of  Hanson-street. 

The  course  of  the  Frome,  after  that  river  enters  among  the  houses  of 
the  town,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  sewage  nuisance  in  Bristol. 
Into  it  is  discharged  a large  mass  of  the  filth  of  the  town,  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  a great  open  sewer  until  it  reaches  the  Stone  Bridge, 
where  it  enters  the  culvert  above  mentioned — a very  ingenious  contriv- 
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ance  of  flood-gates,  allowing’  the  surplus  waters  in  floods  to  escape  into 
tlie  adjoining1  branch  of  the  Floating-harbour,  while  the  pressure  of  the 
waters  in  the  latter,  at  other  times,  keeps  them  closed,  and  the  Frome, 
with  its  charge  cf  sewage,  passes  into  the  culvert. 

When  the  waters  ot  the  Frome  are  low,  as  generally  happens  in 
summer  and  autumn,  the  stench  from  the  course  of  the  Frome  is  great, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  adjoining  it,  mostly  of  the  poorer  class, 
as  scarcely  any  others  will,  live  in  them,  describe  it  as  at  times  making’ 
them  turn  sick,  and  to  be  such  as  to  compel  them,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  close  their  windows  and  doors  against  it. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  arch  over  this  part  of  the  Frome,  and  thus 
to  convert  it  into  a main  sewer ; the  space  above  to  be  formed  into  a 
good  street,  the  present  wretched  courts  and  other  tenements  adjoining 
it  being  removed.  A part  of  it  has  been  arched  over  for  the  new  bride- 
well; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  very  obvious  an  improvement  for  the 
health  of  the  town  may  not  be  neglected. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  surveyor  of  sewers,  Mr.  Armstrong,  to  state 
that  he  has  proposed  to  remedy  much  of  the  mischief  produced  by  the 
float,  by  reversing  that  part  (the  chief  part)  of  the  drainage  of  the 
Temple  and  Redcliff  districts  which  is  now  discharged  into  the  float, 
and  by  carrying  it,  by  means  of  a tunnel,  beneath  Rede! ifF-hill  into 
the  new  cut.  This,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  be  a most  important 
step,  and  relieve  a populous  part  of  the  town,  abounding  in  miserable 
localities,  from  much  wretchedness.  The  rock  of  which  Redcliff-hill  is 
formed  (red  sandstone)  could  be  readily  excavated,  and  a fair  reversed 
fall  obtained  tor  the  whole  area  to  be  benefited. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  sewers,  as  these  have  been  constructed 
at  such  different  times,  without  reference  to  any  system,  much  variety  is 
to  be  expected,  and  is  found.  The  forms  of  sewers  used  by  Mr. 
Armstrong  are  either  oval  or  circular,  and  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed.  When  he  can  obtain  it,  he 
prefers  a fall  of  1 inch  in  5 feet;  and  he  states  that,  in  some  parts  of 
the  town,  he  can  only  get  1 inch  in  30  feet.  Fie  prefers  that  the 
collateral  should  empty  themselves  into  the  main  sewers  at  from  6 to  12 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  with  a slope,  at  the  actual 
junction,  to  the  bottom.  Fie  approves  of  flushing,  though  he  lias  not 
hitherto  employed  it;  but  intends  to  do  so  when  possible  and  desirable. 
Mr.  Armstrong  states  that  much  more  mischief  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed  is  caused  by  the.  rats  in  old  sewers,  boring  through  them 
and  letting  out  their  contents  in  various  directions.  He  suggests  that 
whenever  a new  street  is  made,  the  Commissioners  should  have  power 
to  construct  a main  sewer  in  it,  and  to  compel  each  house  to  form 
a proper  and  effective  drain  into  the  main  sewer  according  to  the  sur- 
veyor’s plan. 

Scavengering. — The  city,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Paving  and  Cleansing,  is,  as  regards 
scavengering,  divided  into  six  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a 
separate  contractor,  who  engages  to  clean  the  streets  and  take  away 
ashes,  dust,  &c.  twice  in  each  week. 

In  the  city,  it  would  appear  that  the  scavengers  are  not  bound  to 
clean  the  foot  pavements  ; and  therefore,  the  courts  being  considered 
as  foot  pavements,  the  scavengers  do  not  enter  them.  When  the  in- 
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habitants  of  these  courts  desire  to  remove  the  refuse  and  ashes  which 
accumulate  in  them,  they  must  convey  such  refuse  in  boxes,  baskets,  or 
by  other  means  to  the  adjoining  streets,  there  to  be  removed  by  the  sca- 
vengers. In  consequence  of  this  want  of  attention  to  the  courts,  they 
are  often,  more  especially  in  the  poorer  districts,  in  a filthy  state,  while 
the  streets  may  be  described  as  generally  well  cleansed. 

In  the  houses  of  the  more  easy  classes  there  is  a fair  provision  for  the 
reception  of  ashes,  to  be  taken  to  the  scavengers’  carts  when  they  go 
their  rounds,  but  in  the  poorer  houses  ash-bins  are  much  neglected. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  fixed  places  for  the  deposit  of  the  town 
refuse,  the  scavenger  contractors  discharging  their  carts  wherever  they 
may  be  permitted  and  it  may  be  found  most  convenient  for  the  time. 
The  screened  ashes  are  usually  sold  to  the  masons,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  refuse  is,  for  the  most  part,  employed  for  horticultural  and 
agricultural  purposes.  The  general  value  of  the  town  refuse  is  un- 
known, each  contractor  selling  to  the  best  advantage  and  not  furnishing 
any  accounts. 

Unfortunately,  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  only  extending  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  city  and  its  liberties,  and  there  being  apparently 
little  or  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  parish  arrangements  in  force  in 
the  out-parishes  and  suburbs,  the  sewerage  and  cleansing  of  these  out- 
parishes  and  suburbs  are  much  neglected,  and  often  very  defective,  es- 
pecially in  localities  inhabited  by  the  poor.  In  Clifton,  though  chiefly 
composed  of  handsome  houses,  inhabited  by  persons  in  affluent  and 
easy  circumstances,  the  want  of  proper  sewerage  is  deplorable.  Ranges 
of  handsome  houses,  otherwise  well  appointed,  have  nothing  but  a 
system  of  cesspools — often  the  holes  from  which  the  stones  for  building 
the  chief  and  rough  parts  of  the  houses  have  been  taken.  There  is 
indeed  a sewer  down  two-thirds  of  the  Royal  Crescent,  with  one  from 
Caledonia-place,  falling  into  another  from  Sion-hill,  which  seems  also 
to  drain  a part  of  Prince’s-buildings  in  its  passage  over  the  cliffs  to  the 
river.  A sewer  comes  down  from  Saville-place  and  houses  adjacent ; 
and  in  the  direction  of  Richmond-terrace  there  is  some  drainage, 
passing  down  by  Berkeley-place  and  Woodwtll-lane  to  the  float;  but 
the  mass  of  houses  in  Clifton  has  no  sewerage. 

In  the  out-parish  of  St.  James  many  of  the  sewers  seem  to  com- 
municate with  the  city  sewerage  ; much  of  the  sewage  of  the  out- 
parish  of  St.  Paul  seems  to  find  its  way  into  the  water-course  which 
joins  the  Frome  at  Baptist  Mills,  one  which  is  noticed  as  offensive  in 
warm  weather.  A large  portion  of  the  sewerage  in  the  out-parish  of 
St.  Philip  and  Jacob  is  in  a miserable  state  : there  is  one  district,  termed 
the  Dings,  in  which  it  is  wretched.  It  is  also  very  bad  in  many  parts 
ot  Bedminster. 

In  the  higher  parts,  and  other  situations,  in  Clifton,  where  the  good 
houses  prevail,  the  cleansing,  as  might  be  expected,  is  good  ; but  in  the 
poorer  situations,  and  in  the  Brisol  out-parishes  and  suburbs,  it  is  very 
indifferent,  and  accumulations  of  filth,  which  should  never  be  permitted, 
are  to  be  found,  more  especially  among  the  poorer  inhabitants. 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of 
o ewers  for  the  city  were  extended  over  the  out-parishes  and  suburbs  a 

ar  better  state  of  sewerage  and  cleansing  would  arise  than  that  which 
now  exists. 
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over  the  ancient  limits  of  the  City. 

State  of  the  Town  as  regards  Streets,  Alleys , and  Courts. — As  might 
be  anticipated  in  an  ancient  city  like  Bristol,  the  old  parts  of  it  are  ill- 
constructed  as  regards  width  of  streets  and  their  ventilation.  The  older 
streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow;  the  lanes  and  alleys  frequent, 
and  the  courts  numerous  and  confined.  As  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  down  old  houses,  those  with  stories  gradually  approaching  as  they 
rose  above  each  other,  until  there  was  little  distance  between  the  higher 
parts  of  the  houses  on  each  side  of  streets,  once  frequent  in  Bristol, 
are  gradually  becoming  rare,  and  there  seems  a general  disposition  to 
improve  the  chief  old  streets  as  opportunities  arise. 

Still,  however,  narrow  streets  and  lanes  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a large  proportion  of  narrow  alleys 
and  confined  courts  in  many  localities. 

In  the  large  mass  of  buildings  in  the  Temple  district,  Temple-street, 
though  generally  composed  of  indifferent  houses,  is  the  best  from  its 
greater  width;  but  leading  out  of  it,  in  various  directions,  are  nu- 
merous miserable  courts,  ill-ventilated.  The  same  district  also  contains 
many  wretched  courts  and  alleys.  A part  of  the  Redcliff  district  is  in 
the  same  condition  ; but  improvements  are  being  made  near  the  church, 
which  will  tend  greatly  to  ventilate  a portion  of  it. 

There  are  some  wretched  tenements  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lewin’s  Mead,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Frame,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Pithay;  the  streets  and  courts  containing  them  are  ill-constructed 
with  regard  to  proper  ventilation. 

There  are  some  wretched  habitations  in  the  district  of  St.  Philip, 
though  the  streets  are  better  laid  out  than  in  the  more  central  and 
ancient  parts  of  the  city,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  district  comprising 
Poyntz,  or  Bull  Paunch  Pool,  New-street,  Wade  street,  &c.  Between 
these  last-mentioned  localities  there  is  a broad  line  of  good  ventilation  in 
an  east  and  west  direction,  forming  West-street,  and  Old  Market- 
street,  which  is  continued,  though  narrower,  into  Castle-street. 

The  mass  of  buildings  which  rise  and  cover  a part  of  the  hill,  in  the 
direction  of  King’s  Down,  being  exposed  to  the  prevalent  winds,  may 
be  considered  to  be  well  situated  as  regards  a free  circulation  of  air. 
Clifton,  from  its  high  and  dry  situation,  and  the  wide  distribution  of 
its  good-classed  houses,  is  most  excellently  placed.  I he  lower  part,  or 
Hotwells,  contains  some  ill-constructed  lanes;  but  as  a whole  even  this 
portion  is  fairly  exposed  to  the  winds,  and  the  fault  more  in  the  houses 
than  in  the  position  of  the  streets. 

The  chief  open  places  in  Bristol  are  Queen’s  and  St.  James’s 
Squares,  College-green,  and  the  open  space  near  St.  James  s church. 
For  ventilation  purposes  the  space  occupied  by  the  bloating-harbour 
would  be  most  valuable,  if  the  waters  were  less  tainted  with  im- 
purities. 

A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  prevalent  winds  being  from 
the  west  and  south-west,  a considerable  portion  of  the  more  crowded 
and  lower  parts  of  the  city  is  not  well  swept  by  them. 

Bristol  is  remarkably  free  from  cellar  dwellings.  Me  observed  so 
few  that  they  scarcely  deserve  notice;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  city  is 
most  fortunate. 

Distribution  of  Inhabitants.— The  following  general  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  city  and  part  of  its  suburbs 
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are  inhabited,  furnished  by  a competent  authority,  may  be  found 
useful. 

St.  Philip's  and  St.  Paid's — In  and  Out. — The  inhabitants  of  the 

-parish,  chiefly  tradesmen,  with  a small  proportion  of  mechanics,  &e., 
in  Iledcross-street,  Rich’s-buildings,  &c. — The  parish  contains  a 

large  proportion  of  the  working  population,  chiefly  in  the  south-west 
end  of  the  parish. 

Redclijfe, — Families  of  independence,  opulent  merchants,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  in  small  numbers  ; tradesmen  and  persons  of  more 
moderate  means  numerous;  minor  tradesmen,  artizans,  and  labourers 
very  numerous;  poor  numerous. 

St.  James  s Within  and  Without. — Opulent  merchants  few;  fa- 
milies ot  independence  many ; professional  men  numerous ; chief 
tradesmen  few  , minor  tradesmen  and  artizans  many  ; poor  very  nu- 
merous. Many  retired  tradesmen  in  St.  James's  Without. 

St.  Paul.—- Opulent  merchants  few  ; professional  men  and  families 
of  respectability  many  ; chief  tradesmen  a small  number;  minor  trades- 
men, ai tizans,  and  labourers  very  numerous;  poor  numerous. 

St.  Augustine.  Opulent  merchants,  families  of  independence,  and 
professional  men,  numerous;  chief  and  minor  tradesmen,  and  artizans, 
also  numerous  ; poor  not  very  numerous,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Host- 
street,  1 lenchard-street,  &c.,  and  in  the  tenements  between  Lime- 
kiln-lane and  the  bloating- harbour,  which  are  somewhat  densely  peo- 
pled. ' 1 

Castle  Precincts-  Embrace  the  central  parts  of  the  city,  and  contain 
warehouses  of  merchants,  the  first-class  shops,  the  banks  of  the  city, 
merchants,  attorneys,  and  other  offices  and  places  of  business.  The 
resident  inhabitants  chiefly  tradesmen  of  the  first  and  second  class- 
poor  not  very  numerous. 

Public  Parks,  Gardens , or  Walks.- — There  are  no  places  for  recreation 
supported  at  the  public  charge,  but  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  the 
Hotwell-house  on  one  side  and  from  Rownham  Ferry  on  the  other 
afford  ample  opportunities  of  walking  among  the  picturesque  scenery 
ot  the  Avon,  and  are,  with  Clifton  and  Durdham  Downs,  much  frequented 
during  Sundays  and  holidays.  1 

Supply  of  Water.— Bristol  and  its  surburbs,  including  Clifton,  are 
supplied  with  water  from  pipes  laid  into  the  houses,  from  conduits,  and 
tiom  wells.  Very  little  is  accomplished  by  the  former  mode,  and  that 
Ji  y for  the  better-classed  houses,  more  by  means  of  conduits,  but  the 
chief  supply  is  from  the  wells. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Stutchburv,  of  the  Bristol  Institution, 
conduit s°—Wln8'  a°C0Unt  °f  the  waler  laid  into  the  houses,  and  of  the 


ater  Iaidifo  the.  Houses  in  Bristol.— Jacob’s  Wells,  on  the  side 

he  hnuT0' ‘,'h,i,*.sfe1ms1LosupPly  a,l’or  nearly  all,  the  water  laid  into 
e houses  in  Bristol.  Two  services  of  pipes  proceed  from  them  one 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol,  supplying  the  premises 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  a part  of  College-gJ„%Sm-.y4twt  and 
two  or  three  places  adjacent;  and  the  other  to  the  Corporation  supplvimr 
the  grammar-school,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  places  ’The  water 

“ lhe  W-  partofT,™ 
limestone  series  behind  Belle  Vue,  but  the  volume  of  it  laid  on  in  this 
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way  is  but  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  the  city.  1 1 J 

Water  laid  into  the  Houses  at  Clifton.— About  404  houses,  all 
ielonging  to  the  more  affluent  classes,  are  supplied  with  water  in  this 
manner  on  Clifton-hill.  Of  these  304  receive  their  water  from  the  wells 
at  Sion-house,  known  as  Sion-spring.  It  is  there  pumped  up  by  a steam- 
eng-me,  throng'd  a shaft  sunk  through  the  mountain  limestone  250  feet 
deep.  The  temperature  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hotwell  water 
which  rises  through  the  rocks  near  the  spot  whence  the  Sion-house 
water  is  raised,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  the  same  substances  in  solu- 
tion, being  probably  little  else  than  a part  of  the  same  waters 

It  is  considered  that  double  the  number  of  houses  might  be  supplied 
in  this  manner  without  altering  the  present  arrangements  of  the  pipes. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  this  well  could  afford  24  Gallons 
per  minute,  or  33,560  gallons  per  day.  Though  many  thousand  «ral- 
°ns  are  given  away  in  the  dry  seasons  for  watering  the  roads,  and 
much  to  individuals,  it  would  appear  that  not  much  more  than  half  this 
quantity  is  now  raised.  The  well  was  sunk  about  the  year  1790,  and 
until  1811,  when  pipes  were  first  laid,  the  houses  were  supplied  by 
means  of  water-casks.  J 

About  100  houses  are  supplied  from  a spring,  named  Richmond- 
spring,  near  Richmond-terrace,  and  many  of  the  new  houses  erecting  in 
that  vicinity  are  preparing  to  'receive  water  from  it.  The  proprietor 
states  that  this  spring  could  supply  the  consumption  of  about  300  houses. 

According  to  the  evidence  adduced  these  two  sources  could  afford  a 
supply  of  water  to  about  900  of  the  houses  at  Clifton,  all  of  the  best 
class,  and  400  now  avail  themselves  of  them. 

Conduits. — Of  these  there  are  several  :■ — 

1.  Redcliff.— One  very  ancient,  for  the  keeping  up  of  which  lands  have 
been  left,  and  this  is  done  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish.  It  is  sup- 
plied from  the  lias,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  S.S.E.  from  Lower  Knovvle. 
After  a considerable  course,  the  water  is  received  in  a tank  at  the  corner 
of  Redcliff  church-yard,  where  there  are  cocks  open  to  the  public. 

2.  St.  John.- — Also  an  ancient  conduit.  It  is  supplied  from  a sprint 
on  the  Millstone-grit,  on  the  side  of  Brandon-hill,  and  is  received  in  a 
tank  at  the  top  of  Park-street.  A main  cistern  anciently  afforded  water 
to  tlie  monastery  of  the  Carmelites,  the  prior  of  which  granted  a feather- 
pipe  to  the  parish  of  St.  John. 

3.  Temple. — Supplied  from  a spring  apparently  in  the  lias  of  Pvle- 
hill-  Another  ancient  conduit.  The  parishioners  used  to  maintain  it 
from  the  profits  of  the  Temple  fair,  granted  them  for  this  purpose.  In 
1840  the  fair  was  suppressed  by  the  corporation;  but  no  compensation 
has  been  given  to  the  parish  to  keep  up  the  conduit.  It  was  out  of 
order  when  visited  by  us. 

4.  The  Quay  Pipe , or  Conduit. — The  water  for  this  obtained  from 
a withy  bed,  on  the  lias  district  of  Horfield,  north-eastward  from  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  between  the  high  land  of  Ash  ley  Court  and  the  mill- 
stream  flowing  from  the  Boiling-well.  After  passing  a considerable 
distance,  it  is  received  into  a cistern  at  the  bottom  of  Quay-street.  Open 
to  the  public  from  seven  to  ten  in  the  morning,  and  from  three  to  seven 
in  the  evening-. 

5.  All  Saints, — The  water  rises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
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limestone,  in  Maudlin-lane,  formerly  in  the  garden  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
James,  and  is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  a cistern,  with  cocks,  in  All- 
Saints’-lane.  The  public  had  formerly  free  access  to  this  conduit;  but 
now  the  parishioners  only  have  keys  and  the  right  to  use  it. 

G.  St.  Thomas. — A good  supply  of  water,  received  from  the  tank  at 

Redcliff  Church. 

7.  Conduit  on  the  Back. — Rebuilt  in  1725. 

Wells  are  scattered  over  the  city  and  suburbs  in  all  directions, 
except  upon  the  country  occupied  by  the  mountain  limestone,  through 
which  the  waters  find  their  courses  by  various  fissures  and  passages  to 
about  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  these  wells  many  in  the  city  are  open  to 
the  public,  as  at  the  Back,  Barton-street,  Black  Friars,  Cannon-street, 
Currant-lane,  Hollister-street,  James-court,  Broadmead,  King’s  Head- 
court,  Stephen-street,  Thomas-street,  White  Friars,  Wine-street,  Nar- 
row Weir,  Old  Park,  Pembroke-court,  St.  Peter’s  pump,  the  Pithay, 
Princes-street,  Quaker’s  Friars,  Rose-alley,  and  Redcross-  street. 

These  are  not  all  strictly  public  wells,  but  there  seems  no  check  to 
the  use  of  any  of  them ; and  some  such  as  those  in  Wine-street, _the 
Pithay,  St.  Peter’s  pump,  &c.,  are  in  constant  use  by  the  public. 

Wells  with  pumps  are  very  common  in  private  houses  and  in  numerous 
courts  ; but  in  the  latter  situations  we  found  a large  proportion  of  them 
out  of  order.  In  several  localities  pumps  of  rain-water  were  observed, 
the  water  having  been  collected  in  tanks,—- a method  of  preserving  soft 
water  too  much  neglected  in  our  towns. 

Mr.  Stutchbury  is  of  opinion  that  Bristol  may  be  considered  as  fairly 
supplied  with  water  for  ordinary  household  purposes,  but  not  with 
wholesome  drinking  water.  The  water  from  the  Millstone-grit  and  upper 
parts  of  the  mountain  limestone  series  appears  to  be  the  best;  but  it 
is  hard.  That  from  the  lias  is  considered  next  in  quality.  Good  water 
is  rarely  obtained  from  the  red  sandstone  series,  being  frequently 
brackish,  and  a large  part  of  Bristol  stands  on  this  rock. 

Tolerably  good  water  was  formerly  afforded  from  the  silt  immediately 
underlying  the  gravels,  peats,  and  clays  of  the  alluvial  flats  of  St. 
Philip,  and  Queen’s-square ; but  latterly  much  of  it  has  been  tainted 
by  persons  sinking  into  the  silt  for  the  discharge  of  cesspool  fluids, 
which  thus  become  mingled  with  the  silt  waters. 

It.  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  many  other  localities  than  on  the 
alluvial  flats,  cesspool  fluids  find  their  way  into  the  wells.  In  the  porous 
red  sandstones  this  must  often  happen,  affording  as  they  do  such  facilities 
for  absorbing  them,  and  cesspools  and  wells  are  intermingled  in  the 
districts  composed  of  this  rock.  The  Water  from  the  ancient  well  or 
pump  of  St.  Peter  (formerly  known  as  the  well  of  St.  Edith,  and  made 
by  Canynge,  the  founder  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff),  in  red  sandstone,  is 
considered  better  for  making  tea  than  those  near  it;  a character  perhaps 
due  to  the  percolation  to  it  of  the  filthy  waters  of  the  Frome  and  Float. 
T\  hen  the  Float  water  has  been  out,  this  well  has  been  known  to  be 
pumped  dry.  In  some  courts  of  the  Temple  and  other  districts  little 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  filth  of  the  gutters  from  oozing  into  the 
vvells  ; and  in  one  place,  in  the  Dings,  we  observed  a privy  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  well. 

The  shipping  is  supplied  by  two  floating  tanks,  or  barges,  the  water 
being  obtained  from  the  River  Avon,  above  the  feeder  for  the  Float,  and 
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bi-0U|l“  alongside  the  vessels,  in  which  the  casks,  being  stowed  empty 

**“  “"d  P-PS.  The  charge 

tion\vifh  Thp'si^16"^  n'^S’  eXcei)L  at  Clifton,  where  the  mains  in  connec- 
R f ht  b We,1J°r  spnn"  seem  to  h*ve  this  provision.  Thus 
Bnstol  may  be  regarded  as  ill  provided  with  water  a-iinst  fire  except 
m the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Float.  ° 5 except 

the^atuix^rf  WR  workinS'  fires)  in  Bristol  was,  in 

xne  last  six  yeais,  108,  being-  on  the  average  18  a year 

anmmi'."”  ^ S“  y<!arS  lhere  were  246  Cillls  for  fires,  or  41  per 

There  are  seven  fire-engines  belonging  to  insurance  offices  some  of 

« "fit  hasS350  feT  ,haVe  EV,ery  parish  hils  a ^-e-engi.’re.  One 
engine  has  3o0  fee  of  hose,  and  is  always  kept  full  of  water  - and  all 

the  engines  are  worked  and  tried  every  quarter  of  a year  in  public  places 

1 here  are  no  rewards  for  the  first  intelligence  of  fires;  but  th/public 

are  described  as  ably  assisting  the  firemen,  always  numerous  duringfires. 

1 he  desire  to  have  Bristol  more  efficiently  supplied  with  water  appears 

PassedeinT«Qfi°bS  feit-Kandr.Mr-  Stutchbury  states  that  an  Ac”  was 
a sed  m 1696,  by  which  a Company  contracted  with  the  Corporation 
to  supply  the  city  with  good  water,  at  about  40*.  a-year  for  each  family 
1 Ins  Company  formed  a reservoir  and  erected  a large  wheel-engine  at 
Haiiham  Mills;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  scheme  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  projectors.  According  to  the  agreement,  Bristol  was 
to  have  been  supplied  with  water  for  200  years,  and  the  Company  seems 
to  have  paid  to  the  Corporation  150/.  and  164/.  13*.  Ad.  septennially  for 
a long  time.  About  1/83  the  Company  forfeited  500/.  to  the  Corpora- 
t'on  and  closed  txieir  works.  It  is  probable  that  the  reservoir  on  Law 
rence-h.ll  was  made  by  the  Company.  0,1  1,8  w" 

From  1783  to  the  present  time,  though  a better  supply  of  water  to 
the  city  by  means  of  pipes  has  often  engaged  public  attention,  and  meet- 
ings of  influential  persons  have  been  held,  nothing  further  has  been 
accomplished.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  the  water  from  copious  and 
never-fading  springs  by  the  side  of  the  Avon,  between  St.  Vineent's- 
rocksand  the  Black-rock,  and  to  tank  it  on  the  Windmill-hill,  thence  to 
e it  escend  over  Clifton.  In  this  manner  high  pressure  mi>ht  be 
kept  up  over  a large  part  of  Clifton.  ° 

It  would  appear  that  an  Act,  passed  in  June,  1811,  for  tnakimr  a 
navigable  canal  between  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  also  contained 
c auses  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Bristol  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood with  water;  clauses  apparently  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a popular  character  to  the  bill,  for  they  never  seem  to  have  bppn 
acted  upon.  Clause  XXVI.  provides  that,  if  the  Company  does  not 
construct  the  necessary  works  for  the  supply  of  water  in  14  years  the 
powers  granted  for  that  purpose  should  cease  ; and  accordingly  thev  did 
cease,  no  such  works  having-  been  constructed.  This  Act  in  fact 
be  considered  as  little  else  than  one  for  forming  a canal. 

At  a meeting  in  March,  1840,  at  which  the  mayor  presided  it  w-.q 
proposed  to  form  a Bristol  and  Clifton  Water-works  Company  ’and  t 
ra.se  60  0°°1.  in  1200  shares  of  50/.  each.  In  consequent,  £ ’N  o v ‘ 
per,  i 841,  notice  was  given  that  application  would  be  made  to  Parliament 
in  the  then  ensuing  session  for  an  Act  to  carry  out  the  plans,  which 
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seem  to  have  been  of  an  extensive  kind.  In  this  it  would  appear  the 

Company  failed.  . 

Mr.  Stutchbury  suggests  that  good  water  could  be  obtained  trom 

several  sources  : — . 

1st.  From  the  Ashton  waters,  a reservoir  to  be  made  at  Ashton,  near 
the  Aqueduct,  and  a main  to  be  conducted  along  the  line  of  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway,  and  thus  supply  Bedminster  and  the  whole  south 
side  of  the  city,  the  elevation  of  the  Ashton  waters  being  about  70  feet 
above  the  city,  south  of  the  river. 

2ndly.  From  the  great  spring  at  the  mill  opposite  the  Hotwell-house. 

3rdly.  From  the  spring  emptying  itself  into  the  river  at  the  Old 
Hotwell-house  above  mentioned. 

These  two  last  to  be  tanked  on  Clifton  Downs,  or  at  any  convenient 
height. 

4thly.  From  the  Frome  and  Avon  rivers,  at  convenient  heights  and 
distances. 

Viewed  as  a sanatory  question,  there  are  few,  if  any,  large  towns  in 
England  in  which  the  supply  of  water  is  so  inadequate  as  at  Bristol. 
From  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  this  Commission,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  labour  and  consequent  expense  attached  to  the 
system  of  obtaining  a supply  of  water  from  draw-wells  or  pumps  engen- 
ders filthy  habits,  directly  acting  upon  the  health,  and  indirectly  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people.  The  water  of  the  pumps  is  generally  hard 
and  unfit  for  washing. 

Hardness  of  water  necessarily  implies  a very  considerable  expense  in 
the  waste  of  soap,  or  of  carbonate  of  soda  necessary  to  soften  it,  so  as  to 
render  it  useful  for  purposes  of  washing.  This  has  led  to  the  necessity 
of  erecting  tanks  for  rain-water,  and  has  thus  increased  the  expense  of 
the  supplies  of  water  to  the  city.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  many 
courts  are  either  wholly  dependent  on  the  supply  of  rain-water,  and 
are  consequently  much  distressed  in  seasons  of  drought,  or  they  obtain 
it  from  taverns  or  shops,  the  owners  of  which  expect  often  more  than  an 
adequate  return  in  the  purchase  of  the  articles  vended  by  them. 

It  is  probably  considerably  above  the  truth,  that  not  more  than  5000 
persons,  and  these  constituting  the  most  wealthy  families  in  Bristol  and 
Clifton,  are  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  pipes  laid  on  into  their 
houses.  On  this  supposition,  73,443  persons  are  wholly  dependent  on 
supplies  obtained  from  public  or  private  wells.  In  some  parts  of 
Bristol,  in  which  the  water  is  brought  from  the  well  by  a water-carrier, 
the  charges  to  the  poorest  family  is  at  least  If/,  per  day ; and  it  has  been 
stated  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  that  the  labour  of  fetching  water, 
estimated  on  the  lowest  average  quantity  used  (seven  gallons  per  head), 
amounts  in  money  to  3 d.  per  week  for  each  family.  Thus,  without  taking 
into  calculation  the  annual  expense  of  the  interest  of  capital  for  wells 
and  tanks,  or  the  requisite  sum  to  cover  wear  and  tear,  the  annual  ex- 
pense for  carrying  water,  as  estimated  by  value  in  time,  must  be  at 
least  9620/.  to  that  portion  of  the  town  in  which  water  is  not  laid  on 
into  houses  by  means  of  pipes.  If  the  other  expenses  alluded  to  could 
be  brought  into  the  calculation,  it  would  appear  that  the  present  system, 
even  ot  a limited  supply  by  wells,  is  much  more  expensive  than  the 
copious  supplies  afforded  by  Water  Companies,  as  ascertained  by  the 
experience  ot  Preston  and  Nottingham;  in  which  towns  the  charge  per 
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week  amounts  to  from  Id.  to  2d  for  e.  -i 

that  the  labour  of  fetching  water" n-.t  u ,am'  y*  155  quite  obvious 
of  it.  It  cannot,  therefore  be  l lyfleil'ls  10  * very  sparing  use 

Of  the  houses  of  the  poor  in  Bristol  are  geneiX’’™!!  filif  "f  '"-‘"j0” 
Mr  Bayley,  a city  missionary,  who  is  well  aeauaht.M  u df.sc"PtI0.n- 
ot  Lewtnsmead,  states,  that  although  there  ‘ thf  <ilstnct 

a want  ot  hard  water,  “ the  supply  of  soft  w . 1 any  complamts  of 

cleanliness,  is  totally  inadequate  the  wants  pe,'SOnaI 

general  habits  of  the  poor  in  f nts  °J. tne  inhabitants : the 

uncomfortable.”  Mr  Gilbert  reo-istm-  *V  7'^  fUty’  a,ld  their  homes 
I he  houses  are  filthy  in  he  evt-m  .t  <fealh?’  SMes’  ‘hat  “ many  of 
bad.”  Mr  Ro"ers  a s„5!  T’  'e  su',pl>'  of  water  heino-  very 

poor  u,  ,Lwulacori.'tecl  wi;;h  ihe  th=y 

often  scarce;”  and  remarks  tint  “ / W/1. 61  as  "ot  plentiful,  and 
exist.”  Dr  RihM  -iff  c • . • cleanliness  cannot  and  does  not 

classes  in  Bristol  are  m^inTv  attrfb°f  ^ Uf  fllthy  habits  of  the  poorer 
shows,  very  judiciously,  that  th^Q^AmTY  SUpP!y  °f  Water> 

producing- this  result  He  savs  “%t  7 the  Water  also  acts  in 
the  same  extent,  de troys  its  ol  ’ Wate!"  CUrdIes  soaP>  aad,  to 

be  made  to  use  it  for  wash  ‘ V the  poor  can  never 

Where,  therefore,  the  nnmn?,  !,'®  whe,"  lhere  is  110  "‘her  to  be  had. 

scanty  and  irregular  supplies  furnishe/by rdn  77  h'^  ^ l°  ‘he 
cient  for  constant  use.  Hard  water  in  ‘ 5 b!ch.  are  quite  msmffi- 

consequentlu  of  very  little  swi  • ’ soever  unlimited  the  supply  is 

of  this  remark  Zy  ZiZZZ  Z™ Z Tli  truth 

character  of  the  well-waters  i Br  o is’th'a",  7 Z”  , T',e  general 
A personal  inspection  of  vefv  ml  , ,"tha1t1  referred  to  by  Dr.  Budd. 
in  Bristol  satisfied  us  that  the  previous lem-  l^S  °*  dle  P00,’er  classes 
dition,  is  by  no  means  overrated  THp  fill*1  VS\aS  lo  dleir  bbhy  con- 
we  ascribe  wholly  to  the  want  of  m*  ly  state  of  the  habitations 

In  the  people  themselvel  Tom whnT  and  not  to  aaY  inherent  habits 
eeive,l  " VOTy  m“*  - 

beyond W|'hTTeach  T*"  “ “>  >* 

cold^imming-baths,  which  may  be  used  at  modem';  pr^T’  * ^ 

being  kept  by  a .n  m of  that™  U"tkr  ‘!,e  name  of  Benison’s  Baths, 

Slope's  Croftjin  .he  out  ‘ ri  H oTsi  pT?^  "'e  ™d  °{ 

considerable  distance  from  tl  T'  ! ’ m,a  p,ace’  therefore,  at  a 

establishment  there  is  one  1 P°pU 11ated  districts-  In  this 

about  30  yards  Ion o*  ailtj  on  iT  ®v/imminS"bath  for  gentlemen.  It  is 
the  water  is  clear  aSd “oof  mT  ’ 7^'^  °m  4 to  6*  feet  in  depth  ; 

and  flowing  out  at  tl  e’other  Tl"  T*  ^7  7 T-teri^  at  0,ie  end 
3d.  if  a towel  be  o-iven  t r • 1 ,e  c^®rK®  for  hatlnng  is  only  2d.,  or 

of  small  dimensions  buUh  V estabI,?h,nent  ,s  attached  a ladies’  bath 

lo  30  peopknpermdav  • ’Thu"  h<,t  weather’  lhere  is  a11  average  of  20 
now  much  otuhe  decrease  Pr0priel0r  States  ,hat  “>is  number  is 

ni,M-'e  .ot'ler  balhs  are  enclosed  parts  of  the  river  From?  i , 

P bbc.houses.  The  charge  for  these  is  from  l / lo  2/  1 f . ° 

bathilig.0  Iteretre ‘‘tlTf  d°eS  aiVa]y|w‘,h  any  benefits  arising  from 
vol.  t.  6 a,e’  the,efore’  no  pnbhc  baths,  properly  so  called;  a?l 
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those  alluded  lo  being  kept  by  private  persons  as  a matter  of  specula- 

UO Habitations  of  the  Poorer  Classes.- The  want  of  the  facilities  for 
internal  cleanliness  in  houses  is  to  be  regretted  the  more  on  account 
Gf  the  density  of  the  population  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  The  number 
of  persons  to  each  house  in  the  whole  city  is  6 1— a number  nearly  as 
high  as  the  proportion  found  to  exist  iii  the  crowded  towns  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool.  Lt  is  of  frequent  occurrence  to  find  one  room 
occupied  by  a family  consisting  of  five  or  six  individuals.  In  fact,  this 
is  described  to  be  the  general  condition  of  dwellings  in  many  of  the 
poorer  districts,  as  shown  in  the  following  portion  of  evidence  ol  Mr. 
Bayley  : — 

“ What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Lewinsmead  ?— Most  families  occupy  one  room,  some  two  small  ones  ; very 
few  have  more,  not  being  able  to  afford  the  rent.  These  (in  summer-time 
especially)  are  very  hot  and  ill  ventilated,  owing  to  the  common  practice  ol 
fixing  the  upper  sash,  and  thereby  preventing  a good  circulation  ol  air. 

Mr.  Bayley  considers  that  the  low  moral  tone  of  this  district  is  in  a 
great  measure  fostered  by  the  neglect  of  the  decencies  of  life,  which 
This  overcrowding  and  filth  necessarily  implies. 

Mr.  Gilbert  gives  a similar  account  of  the  Redcliff  district,  adding 
that  he  finds  very  little  regard  paid  to  the  separation  of  sexes  in  the 

same  apartment.  . 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  overcrowding  and  deficient  state  of 
ventilation  must  operate  very  prejudicially  on  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants; and  accordingly  we  find  these  circumstances  severely  com- 
mented on  by  medical  witnesses,  as  shown  in  the  following  portion  of 
evidence  of  Mr.  Stephens  : — 

“ Are  the  apartments  of  the  poorer  classes  properly  ventilated  ? — The 
apartments  of  the  poorer  classes  are  not  properly  ventilated,  especially  in 
severe  weather  ; for  custom  will  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  a close  and  foul 
atmosphere,  but  cold  cannot  be  borne,  and  thus  every  window  is  kept  closed 
to  render  the  room  as  warm  as  possible.  I have  noticed  that  after  a long 
continuation  of  frost,  fever  always  appears  in  a malignant  form  among  the 
poor,  from  the  reason  just  stated,  I presume.’ 

Br.  Buck!  refers  in  the  following  terms  to  this  density  of  population, 
and  bad  ventilation  of  their  dwellings,  as  a great  means  by  which  fever 
is  propagated  : — • 

“ It  is  clear  enough  that  diseases  which  propagate  by  communication  from 
one  person  to  another  must  spread  most  where  people  are  thickest.  Now,  in 
almost  every  instance  in  which  I have  witnessed  contagious  fever  in  Bristol, 
there  has  been  only  one  bed-room  to  each  family  ; and  in  many  this  was 
the  only  apartment.  Several  persons  consequently  occupy  each  bed  ; and 
in  almost  the  last  case  of  fever  which  1 attended,  there  were  four  ill  of  the 
disease  in  one  bed.  The  first  attacked  had  communicated  the  disease  to  the 
others.  Unfortunately  the  want  of  common  cleanliness,  and  the  absence  of 
sufficient  means  of  ventilation,  act  in  fatal  alliance  with  these  conditions. 
The  lower  classes  of  people  in  Bristol  are,  generally  speaking,  very  dirty  in 
their  habits.  They  hardly  ever  whitewash  their  rooms,  but  seldom  change 
their  bed  or  body-iinen,  arid  their  persons  and  sleeping  apartments  are  much 
infested  with  lleas  and  other  vermin.  But  it  is  particularly  lamentable  that 
after  a fever  or  other  contagious  disease  lias  been  through  a house  tenanted 
by  persons  of  this  class,  no  additional  means  of  purification,  much  less  any 
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of  cont!,»ious  effl,lvia'  *re  resorted  to. 
the  frightful  consemipnr7  G ° 1 ul?Ss  should  be  allowed  to  continue  when 
or  less”comnlpfplv  err  1 S .1G  S<i  evic  en^’  the  means  of  averting  them  more 

matter  of  siich  great  moment  society  °f  W nrot”  ct^  enforce™ent  a 

-^7  against;8  n utsance s merely 

»2u  ?th/^rs^tsaiut  oi' interference’  ^ ™ 

House-drainage  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Bristol  is  almost  unknown 
‘‘o-oufs  S'®  requent,y  conn«cted  with  the  main  sewers  by  drains 
• gm  ’ *,  1 theyare  termed  ; but  these  in  almost  every  instance  act 
inefficiently  from  the  deficient  supply  of  water.  As  a consequence  of 
this  state  of  sewerage,  water-closets  exist  only  in  the  houses  of  the 
more  wealthy  part  of  the  community.  A deficient  supply  of  privies 
occasionally  in  bad  repair,  and  very  often  filthy,  forms  themily  means 
accommodation  for  the  poorer  classes.  In  some  districts  which  we 

oth«  7 TUl  ^ many  35  °Ue  privy  to  eve,-y  houses.  In 

tnu  districts,  the  proportion  was  three  privies  to  14  houses-  and  in 
several  instances  the  supply  was  still  more  scanty.  There  are  no  regu- 

flhrnfC  rin?  privies’  except  an  imPped  private  understanding, 

in  rotation  f Th®  neighb°UrS  the  advantage  shall  cleanse  them 

in  10  tat  ion.  The  consequence  ot  this  is,  that  the  cleansing  is  frequently 

much  neglected  We  observed  numerous  instances  in  which,  from  the 
Mil  position  and  construction  of  the  privies,  the  ordure  had  penetrated 
arough  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  dwelling.  One  instance  of  this  kind 
we  may  advert  to  more  particularly the  family  of  E.  S.  inhabits  an 
undeiground  kitchen  in  Lewinsmead.  Opposite  the  door  of  this  kitchen 
me  ordure  of  an  adjoining  priv^has  permeated.  The  room  is  badly 
ventilated  and  its  inmates  appear  wan  and  sickly;  they  ascribe  their 
bad  health  to  the  emanations  of  the  privy,  as  shown  in  the  following 
evidence  of  the  mother  of  the  family: — ° 

li  gow  long  have  you  resided  here  ?— Nearly  two  years. 

• Have  you  enjoyed  good  health  since  then?— No,  all  our  troubles  have 
come  on  us  here.  I used  to  be  strong  and  lusty— able  for  work  ; but  now 
I am  weak  and  sickly.  I have  had  many  children,  and  never  suffered 
from  my  confinements  till  I came  to  this  place;  but  since  then  I have 
had  two  dead-born  children.  But  what  distresses  me  so  much  is,  that  mv 
cn.dren  who  were  healthy  before,  are  becoming  very  puny  ; and  mv 
husband  is  not  able  for  the  work  he  used  to  do.  God  has  dealt  hardlv  with 
us  for  two  years.  y 

“ Is  the i smell  from  the  privy  always  as  bad  as  it  is  now  ?— Generally  much 

worse  Mr. , the  missionary,  when  he  comes  to  visit  us,  has  often 

to  put  his  head  out  at  the  window,  he  gets  so  faint.  I think,  somehow 
hat  we  are  worse  when  the  smells  are  worse.  My  husband  and  T have 
begun  to  think  of  this  lately,  and  we  are  about  to  move,  to  see  if  we  P«n 
get  better.”  c CaU 

Instances  of  a similar  kind  to  the  above  have  frequently  come’  under 
our  notice.  J - uuer 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  lodging-houses  of  Bristol 
which  present  no  features  which  are  not  characteristic  of  such  establish’ 
rnents  m other  towns  In  Bristol,  as  in  other  large  towns,  the  fod-ino. 
muses  are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  crowding  the  largest  number 
0 peop  e lnt0  tlle  SJnaUest  possible  space,  generally  without  regard  to 
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distinction  of  sex,  or  even  of  the  most  ordinary  decencies  of  life.  In 
several  rooms  we  found  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  beds,  each  of  them 
containing  at  least  two  persons,  occasionally  more,  but  the  average 
number  of  beds  to  each  room  is  probably  not  above  four.  In  one  or 
two  instances  we  observed  cases  of  contagious  disease,  such  as  scarlatina 
and  synochus,  without  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
disease.  Medical  witnesses  describe  these  lodging-houses  as  the  foci 
from  which  fever  spreads  to  the  surrounding  districts.  They  are  not 
subject  to  any  regulation ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  filthy  state 
of  the  interiors  of  houses  already  alluded  to  is  exhibited  in  an  increased 
degree  in  these  resorts  of  vagrants.  As  the  state  of  lodging-houses 
in  Bristol,  as  well  as  in  other  towns,  will  be  shown  in  another  report, 
we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  on  this  subject. 

Health  of  Inhabitants. — In  the  elaborate  analysis  of  the  registries  of 
death,  detailed  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Kay,  the  general  condition  of  the 
town  of  Bristol,  with  regard  to  health,  is  exhibited.  The  great  mortality 
and  loss  of  life  in  Bristol,  inferior  only  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  its  deficiencies  in  a sanatory 
point  of  view.  The  Returns,  published  by  the  Registrar-General,  show 
that  the  mortality  in  Bristol  is  3'1  per  cent.,  or  1 in  32  of  its  popu- 
lation. As  the  mortality  in  districts  of  an  average  degree  of  salubrity 
is  found  to  be  2 per  cent.,  there  has  been  an  excess  of  mortality  in 
Bristol  during  the  last  five  years  (estimating  the  mortality  at  2‘9  per 
cent.,  the  average  of  the  last  five  years)  equivalent  to  3083  deaths. 
Dr.  Kay  has  shown  in  his  Report  that  a large  proportion  of  the  excess 
of  deaths  is  due  to  infants,  who  are  peculiarly  prone  to  be  affected  by 
the  various  causes  of  mortality  to  which  we  have  referred.  But  the 
evil  is  not  by  any  means  confined  tp  the  infantile  population.  The 
average  duration  of  adult  life  is  also  materially  diminished  ; and,  what 
is  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  working 
ability  of  the  survivors  are  materially  affected. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables,  that  certain  districts  of  the  city  are 
marked  by  having  a higher  mortality  and  a shorter  durability  of  life 
than  other  localities  more  favourably  situated  in  their  sanatory  con- 
dition. Medical  witnesses,  from  their  experience  in  these  districts,  attest 
the  same  facts,  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  agree  in  tracing  them 
to  removable  causes.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  portions  of 
evidence  from  various  medical  men.  Mr.  Svvayne  particularly  refers 
to  the  deficient  state  of  drainage  as  a cause  of  disease  : — 

“ Can  you  specify  any  particular  parts  of  the  city  peculiarly  liable  to 
contagious  or  eruptive  fevers,  or  other  forms  of  disease?— I have  observed 
Jiat  epulemics  and  contagious  (?)  fevers,  denominated  ‘ iiastric,’  ‘ enteritic,’ 
odious,'  ‘choleric,’  & c.,  together  with  common  cholera  and  dvsenterv.  to 
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last  summer,  in  an  institution  which  I attend  th*  i ^ i 

near  the  large  ditch  or  brook  in  a d i xrT™6  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
last  answer.  Durin°-  the  drv  wpath  Yf  e’,  w^'c^  ^ mentioned  in  my 
the  ditch,  which  receives  all  the  spu-,  e!  -ln./  le  Pai’t  of  the  summer, 

offensive,  in  consequence  of  there  h^1”  ie  neighbourhood,  became  very 
fever  then  broke  Z very  sudden!  tei.7‘  ',r  flo™S  through  it ; l 
We  had,  in  all,  34 

any  abatement,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  it,'  i ?on,‘nued  Wllh°ut 
spreading,  until,  bv  the  fall  of  r>nn im,  Utl0n  ",as  talten  to  prevent  its 

was  filled  with  a stream  of  walferZhen  theTve  ">»  b‘°°b 

such  case  having  arisen  since.”  ’ 6 V lmmediately  ceased,  no 

to  pub.fe  heilth  ^ enS  reftrS  10  lhe  State  0f  tlle  F'ome  - very  injurious 

marked  ona  map  thetspotfihtlrefever1mosUreuiin0|it  Ilbounds?~I  have 
will  be  seen  to  be  along  the  Frome  from  the  WPiv  t!  th7  oC;CUrS l and  these 

honeed  “IT  %'^Z?h  “ ’ ™ % S 

w,lt  see  repeated  compUnt  Se° by  h?IXE,!s  'oT^A^T 
Parade  respecting  this  nuisance  arul  that  cnm„  r a,S  , ^t • Augustine 

was  attributed  to  the  fetid  exhalations  from  thrFlLtfn^H6^’ Which 
that  some  of  the  tradesmen  had  been  comnellert  in  oatlnk  Harbour,  and 
account  of  this  annoyance  ” impelled  to  remove  their  families  on 

Mj.  Itogers  states,  that  while  he  cannot  say  that  the  smells  of  th 

I lout,  which  are  occasionally  very  bad,”  have  originated  f f ^ 

be  has  “little  doubt  of , hat  circumstance  tending,  £ “^nSon’Jfh 
otheis  if  not  to  excite,  certainly  to  aggravate  disease.”  ‘ 1 

Hi.  Budd,  after  pointing  out  in  strong  terms  that  deficiency  of  d,W 
one  great  cause  of  disease  in  the  lower  districts  of  Bristol  at  th 
same  time  draws  attention  to  the  very  injurious  consequences  wh  h 
anse  from  the  exposed  state  of  the  river  Frome.  He  refers  to  ^ 
gjtat  amount  of  sickness  in  the  houses  situated  on  the  banks  of  tint 
filthy  stream,  “ especially  because  the  inhabitants  are  in  station  con 

following  evidence  '>—0WeS^  C'aSS”  P“in‘S  to  **,.  in  Ze 

f 1,p, 

sensibly  poison  the  air  for  a long  way  round.  In  many  Darts  thP  ason 
of  the  ditch  and  its  banks,  loaded  with  impurities  of  all  kinds  is  disirn!?60* 

II  extreme.  Between  St.  John’s  bridge  and  the  bridge  a hl  o B 
head  the  nuisance  reaches  its  climax.  The  inhabitants  of  Chrict 1 16  ^ a3  “ 
are  the  great  sufferers.  Part  of  this  street is 

across  the  Piome,  between  the  two  already  mentioned  I am  ^ l0"n 
two  families  in  this  street,  in  the  houses  NoT. ?2  and 16  The° 
nearly  opposite,  and  being  built  on  the  bridge,  the  backs’  of  th!  h°USesare 
the  stream  in  opposite  directions.  At  the  back  of  each  is  °°,k 

of  wood,  which  projects  from  the  wall  of  the  house  and  vwh  ) ’°U!lt 
ditch.  In  the  corner  of  each  gallery  is  a nriw  J the 

view  of  a range  of  other  privies,  up  and  down  Yhe  stream  °belo  ^ *S  a 
houses  which  abut  upon  it.  These  privies  hang  over  a S of "gl,ng  ,fo 

Iml  °f  Whlch  " s»'ept  at  sp4-t.de,  or  when  tZ  Frome  “"4^ 
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by  freshets.  The  state  of  things  in' the  interval  is  too  loathsome  and 
disgusting  to  describe. 

“When  the  tide  comes  up,  matters  are,  for  the  time,  still  worse ; for 
it  comes  loaded  with  the  filth  discharged  from  the  sewers  that  open  further 
down.  The  stench  then  becomes  almost  intolerable.  A short  time  ago  I 
visited  the  house  which  looks  down  the  river,  when  it  was  nearly  full  tide. 
The  room  in  which  my  patient  lay  overlooked  the  stream  ; and,  as  the 
window  happened  to  be  open,  the  stench  was  so  overpowering  that  I could 
scarcely  stay  there.  The  inmates,  however,  from  being  so  long  accustomed 

to  the  smell,  did  not  perceive  it.  , 

“ The  construction  of  the  opposite  house  is  still  worse.  The  gallery  at 
the  back  is  here  closed  in,  and  made  into  a scullery,  lighted  by  a small 
window  ; it  is,  consequently,  not  swept  by  the  open  air,  as  that  on  the  other 
side.  The  floor  is  full  of  large  chinks,  through  which  the  ditch  below  is 
visible,  and  noisome  effluvia  enter  undiluted.  This  is  a most  poisonous 
place.  As  if  to  unite  in  one  spot  every  condition  unfavourable  to  life,  the 
day-room  of  this  house  is  almost  dark,  having  only  a borrowed  light  from 
the  scullery  behind,  and  from  an  obscure  shop  in  front.  I need  scarcely 
add,  that  all  the  people  here  are  unhealthy.  The  inmates  of  these  two 
houses  told  me,  that  the  most  healthy  people  coming  to  live  here  very  soon 
droop,  and  lose  their  good  looks.  They  become  pale  and  weak,  and  suffer 
much  from  indigestion.  The  wan  looks  of  my  informants  fully  bore  out 
their  statements. 

“ I was  not  surprised  to  find,  too,  the  interior  of  these  houses  kept  in  a 
very  filthy  slate,  and  the  people  extremely  dirty  in  their  persons.  Cleanly 
habits  cannot  long  survive  the  contaminating  influence  of  such  conditions. 
People  living  among  them  necessarily  become  filthy,  coarse,  and  bru- 
talized.” 


Some  witnesses  supposed  that  the  low  state  of  morality  to  which  Ur. 
Budd  refers,  ought,  in  many  instances,  to  be  considered  the  main  cause 
of  disease  in  these  localities.  But  such  witnesses  had  not  considered,  that 
the  very  inducements  to  excess  in  stimulating  drinks  found  their  origin 
in  the  depressed  state  into  which  the  inhabitants  are  thrown  by  un- 
healthy physical  agencies.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  localities  alluded 
to,  the  money  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  effective  nutriment  is  too 
often  expended  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  or  even  in  tea — a stimulant  much 
less  injurious,  and  much  resorted  to  in  these  and  similar  localities ; but 
the  very  appetite  for  such  stimulants  is  a sign  of  depressing  physical 
agencies.  Mr.  Bayley,  the  city  missionary,  whose  evidence  has  been 
already  cited,  after  having  spent  years  of  almost  hopeless  labour  in  these 
unhealthy  districts,  states,  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his 
mission  is  the  lax  state  of  morality  created  and  fostered  by  the  want  of 
facilities  for  cleanliness  and  neglect  of  the  decencies  of  life.  He  finds 
that  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and  morality  taught  to  children  at  school 
are,  in  a great  measure,  neutralized  by  the  state  of  filth  and  over- 
crowding which  they  meet  with  in  the  houses  of  their  parents. 

Several  registrars  of  deaths  refer  to  this  overcrowding  as  causing  very 
injurious  consequences  to  morals  and  to  health,  in  the  case  of  death,  as 
shown  in  the  following  portion  of  evidence  of  Mr.  Gilbert: — 


“ What  is  the  usual  period  that  bodies  are  kept  disinterred  in  your 
district? — From  5 to  8 days,  and  I have  known  them  kept  12  days. 

“ Why  are  they  kept  so  long? — In  many  cases,  from  a foolish  idea  that 
greater  respect  is  shown  to  the  dead,  but  more  frequently  from  the  expense 
of  burying  them  earlier,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  attend- 
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ance  of  persons  on  any  day  but  Sunday.  Thus,  if  a person  dies  on 
Thursday,  he  would  not  be  buried  till  the  Sunday-week  following. 

Does  the  family  live  and  sleep  as  usual  in  the  room  containing  the  dead 
body  even  after  it  has  acquired  an  offensive  smell?— Not  generally;  but  I 
have  met  with  many  such  cases. 

“ On  entering  an  apartment  in  which  the  family  did  remain  as  you  describe, 
lias  your  own  health  been  affected  ?— Yes,  frequently.  I have  sometimes 
been  made  very  ill. 

“ Have  you  perceived  any  injurious  effects  to  the  occupants  of  the  room? 
— I have  known  persons  to  be  very  seriously  affected,  and  in  several  in- 
stances I have  seen  additional  deaths  occasioned  by  the  retention.  In  fact, 
the  smell  sometimes  becomes  so  bad  that  applications  have  been  made  to 
me  by  the  neighbours  to  see  whether  I had  not  the  power  to  compel  burial.’’ 

As  the  interment  in  towns  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a separate 
inquiry,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  circumstance,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  church  and  chapel  burying-grounds,  several  of  which  are  in  a very 
crowded  state,  there  are  some  burying-grounds  in  Bristol  kept  by 
undertakers  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  Witnesses  have  stated, 
that  the  scenes  which  occur  in  these,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  room 
for  burials,  are  not  only  highly  unbecoming,  but  likely  to  be  productive 
of  very  injurious  effects  to  the  health  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
One  of  these  witnesses,  a labouring  man,  who  officiates  over  the  funerals 
instead  of  a clergyman,  describes  the  state  of  the  ground  when  a grave 
is  opened  in  terms  almost  incredible.  A personal  examination  of  these 
burying-grounds  has  led  us  to  the  conviction,  that  the  retention  of 
burying-grounds  by  private  individuals,  as  a matter  of  speculation,  is 
productive  of  much  injury,  not  only  to  morals,  but  also  to  the  health  of 
the  localities  in  their  vicinity. 

Slaughter-houses  in  Bristol  are  scattered  over  the  town  without  any 
special  regulations.  Very  frequently  they  are  situated  in  un ventilated 
courts,  and  are  much  complained  of  both  by  medical  witnesses  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  courts  themselves. 

'I’lie  manufactories  are  generally  situated  towards  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city,  in  a direction,  therefore,  opposite  to  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
are  not,  on  this  account,  considered  as  productive  of  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  city.  Yet  although  this  is  not  the  case,  Bristol,  with  a climate 
known  to  be  mild  and  salubrious,  enjoys  the  unenviable  celebrity  of 
being  the  third  most  unhealthy  town  in  England.  The  poverty  of  its 
inhabitants  cannot  be  the  cause  of  its  low  position  in  the  scale  of  health, 
for  as  Mr.  Brady,  the  surgeon  to  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  remarks — 

“It  is  probable  that  the  poorer  classes  (in  Bristol)  are  not  subject  to 
such  extreme  destitution  as  in  some  manufacturing  towns.  This  arises  from 
various  causes.  Bristol  not  being  a manufacturing  place,  the  labouring 
classes  are  not  subject  to  fluctuations  between  high  wages  and  total  want 
of  employment;  therefore  large  masses  of  artisans,  suddenly  reduced  to  a 
state  bordering  on  starvation,  are  fortunately  unknown  to  us.  Besides, 
Bristol,  being  an  ancient  cily,  possesses  many  charitable  endowments,  and 
the  distribution  of  these  funds  preserve  many  families  from  suffering  from 
the  want  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.’’ 

As  the  climate  is  salubrious,  and  poverty  not  peculiarly  severe,  we 
can  only  look  for  the  causes  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  city  in  the 
neglect  of  proper  sanatory  conditions.  We  have  seen  these  to  be,  bad 
drainage  and  sewerage,  deficient  supplies  of  water,  bad  structural  ar- 
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rangements  of  streets  and  dwellings,  and  overcrowded  state  of  the  popu- 
lation. These  are,  in  a great  measure,  removable  causes,  and  most  of 
them  are  within  the  recognised  province  of  legislation.  The  powers  at 
present  possessed  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  removal  or  even  material  abatement,  of  these  evils. 

The  Sewerage  Act  does  not  provide  for  a systematic  drainage  of  the 
unimproved  districts  of  the  city,  and  does  not  afford  powers  of  improving 
unhealthy  districts  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  property  in  these 
districts  ; neither  does  this  Act  comprehend  a necessary  union  of  hou^e 
drainage  with  public  sewerage. 

13y  the  15th  clause  of  the  1st  Vic.  sess.  1837,  powers  are  given  to 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  rivers  Frome  and  Avon  by  conveying  into 
them  any  noxious  or  offensive  materials  or  ingredients,  or  any  substance 
whatsoever  ’-with  what  small  effect  is  shown  by  the  complaints  of 
the  medical  witnesses,  whose  evidence  has  been  cited 

By  an  Act  3 Vic.  sess  1840,  intituled  “ An  Act  for  regulating  the 
Building  and  1 arty-walls  within  the  City  and  County  of  Bristol,  and 
for  widening  and  improving  several  Streets  within  the  same,”  the 
Council  are  empowered  to  purchase  houses  and  lands  for  the'purpose 
of  widening  and  improving  streets,  and  for  regulating  buildings  and  the 
strength  of  party-walls;  but,  it  does  not  provide  any  effective  sanatory 
measures,  unless  similar  clauses  to  those  contained  in  the  last  Act  for 

this’name1"  °ffensive  to  the  sellses>  be  deemed  worthy  of 

When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  described,  the  "Teat 
unnecessary  waste  of  life,  necessarily  entailing  heavy  pecuniary  burdens 

r "nd  d,ePressi"8' tlle  Physical  condition  of  the  survivors 

few  will  „ot  agree  to  the  concluding  passage  of  the  evidence  of  Dr 
Budd  on  the  state  of  Bristol  01  Ul' 

r . ‘s  bMb  that  society  should  show,  by  the  magnitude  andliberalifv 
in  all  the  clearness  in  which  the  truth  appears  lo  medical  men  that  lh» 
and  otliei  disorders,  it  will  become  evident  to  all  that  ^ 
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REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  the 
CITY  of  BATH. 

By  Sir  Henry  T.  De  La  Beciie. 


Situation.— Bath  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  and  lower  part  of  a bill, 
rising-  from  the  rig-ht  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  where  it  forms  a con- 
siderable bend  round  from  east  and  west  to  north  and  south,  the  more 
ancient  portion  being-  at  the  bend,  and  on  the  lower  ground,  and 
partly  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  same  river,  but  on  this  side  rising, 
except  as  scattered  villas  and  minor  ranges  of  houses,  to  a less  elevathm 
than  on  the  right  bank. 

Lansdown,  forming  the  continuation  of  the  hill  on  which  a large 
pm-t  of  Bath  stands,  is  elevated  about  SOO  feet  above  the  sea  ; and 
viewec  iom  the  Wells  Road,  the  city  has  a striking  appearance,  its 
various  crescents  and  ranges  of  houses  rising  above  each  other  from 
he  lower  ground  to  the  crest  of  this  range  of  hill.  The  bulk  of  the 
buildings  shade  off,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  detached  ranges  of  houses 
and  villas,  the  latter  dotted  thickly  about  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

It  is  a handsome  town,  and  from  the  abundance  and  small  cost  of 
the  stone  quarried  around,  and  the  facility  of  working  it,  houses  are 
easily  constructed  ; and  even  when  small,  present  a better  appearance 
than  those  of  the  same  character  in  most  towns. 

The  Avon  is  navigable  up  to  Bath,  and  the  navigation  is  continued 
by  the  Rennet  and  Avon  Canal  into  the  Thames;  so  that  the  city 
possesses  water  communications  with  Bristol  on  the  one  side  and 
London  on  the  other. 

Climate. — From  the  sheltered  situation  of  a great  part  of  the  town 
from  the  northerly  winds,  while  the  same  portion  is  freely  swept  by 
those,  and  they  are  the  most  prevalent,  from  the  westward  and  south- 
ward, at  the  same  time  that  other  parts  of  the  city  are  open  to  the 
eastern  winds,  and  such  northerly  winds  as  find  their  way  down  the 
valley  of  the  Avon,  with  the  variable  heights  of  the  houses  above  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  such  obvious  causes  for  difference  of  temperature 
ate  afforded  in  different  parts  of  Bath,  that  observations  respecting-  it 
in  one  part  of  the  town,  may  vary  much  from  those  in  another. 

A table  showing  the  mean  temperature  has  been  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  Biggs,  chemist,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  from  June  1841  to 
July  1843. 

As  far  as  this  table  extends  it  gives  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
months  for  the  two  years,  as  follows: — 
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This  would  give  an  annual  mean  for  the  two  years  of  51°*2,  which 
appears  small  for  the  lower  parts  of  Bath,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  which  we  should  not  expect  to  be  less  than  in  the  lower  portion  of 
Bristol,  namely  53°,  though  51° *2  may  approximate  fairly  to  the 
annual  mean  of  a large  part  of  Bath. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  the  same  period  from  June  1S41  to  June  1843, 
was  in  the  first  year  42*36  inches,  and  in  the  second  year  39*03, 
giving  a mean  of  40*99  inches. 

This  would  give  a greater  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  than  for  Bristol, 
for  which  the  mean  of  16  years  is  32*92  inches.  It  is  thought  that  the 
fall  of  rain  is  somewhat  more  at  Bath  than  at  Bristol,  but  it  requires 
better  observations  to  establish  this  than  have  hitherto  been  made. 
Mr.  Biggs  considers  that  the  fall  of  rain  observed  lor  the  two  years 
noticed  is  above  the  average,  which  he  estimates  at  about  32  inches 
per  annum.  It  is  probable  that  the  climate  of  Bath  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  Bristol.  Like  the  latter  it  may,  as  a whole,  be 
regarded  as  mild  and  moist.  Mr.  Field,  surgeon  of  Bath,  observes, 
“ It  is  certain  that  the  climate  of  Bath  is  damp.  The  south-westerly 
breezes,  as  they  pass  over  the  hills  of  the  neighbourhood,  deposit  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  water  which  they  waft  from  the  Atlantic.” 

Geological  Structure  of  the  Country  on  which  the  City  stands. — The 
nearly  horizontal  beds'of  clays,  limestones,  sands,  and  sandstones  on 
which  Bath  stands,  constituted  portion  of  the  series  of  rocks  to  which 
the  term  oolitic  has  been  given  from  the  oolite  or  oviform  grains  in 
many  of  the  limestones.  The  city  and  its  environs  are  indebted  for  its 
appearance  to  the  limestone  beds,  named  the  Bath  oolite,  extensively 
quarried  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  especially  on  Claverton  and  Combe 
Downs.  To  these  beds,  for  there  are  several,  succeed  a considerable 
thickness  of  clay,  known  as  the  fullers ’-earth,  from  a minor  portion  of 
it  furnishing  real  fullers’-earth,  much  employed  in  the  cloth  manufac- 
tories of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Bradford,  Frome,  &c.  Richmond 
Hill  and  Mounts  Beacon,  in  the  higher  and  northern  side  of  Bath,  are 
upon  this  clay.  Beneath  the  fullers’-earth  clay  appears  the  limestone 
known  as  the  “ inferior  oolite.”  The  upper  part  of  Sion  Hill, 
La nsdow n-crescent,  Springfield-place,  Rock-house,  Lansdown-grove, 
&c.,  are  upon  this  limestone,  one  based  on  sands,  termed  the  inferior 
oolite  sands,  which  are  not  so  thick  at  Bath  as  at  some  other  localities 
in  the  vicinity.  They  form  steep  ground  ranging  under  the  escarp- 
ment produced  by  ihe  inferior  oolite  limestone.  The  lower  part  of 
Sion  Hill,  AH  Saints’  chapel,  and  part  of  Lansdown-road,  are  upon 
these  sands,  which  also  form  the  escarpment  behind  Upper  Camden- 
place.  Still  in  the  descending  order  of  the  beds,  occur  those  known 
as  marlstone,  being  an  indurated  condition  of  calcareous  marl  mingled 
with  sand,  some  clay  being  intermingled.  Cavendish-crescent  and 
place,  the  higher  part  of  Park-street,  part  of  Lansdown-road,  Camden- 
place,  Upper  Canulen-place,  the  back  of  Prospect-place,  with  Stanley- 
place  are  on  the  marlstone.  The  rocks  above  enumerated,  therefore, 
support  the  higher  parts  ot  Bath  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

All  the  rest  ot  Bath,  consequently  the  great  mass  of  it,  is  built  on 
the  marls,  and  argillaceous  limestones,  known  as  the  lias,  with  the 
exception  ot  Pulteney-street,  Sidney-place,  Bathwick -street,  and  other 
streets  and  places  adjacent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  with  the 
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various  buildings  on  the  Dolmeads  and  the  Parades  ; the  bottom  of 
Southgate-street,  parts  of  Avon,  and  Milk-streets,  King’s  Mead-terrace, 
Green-park-buildings,  and  Norfolk-buildings,  and  Crescent,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  which  stand  on  alluvial  ground,  in  a great 
measure  composed  of  clay. 

The  buildings  on  the  oolitic  limestones  and  sands  are  on  dry  ground’; 
on  the  marlstone  it  is  more  moist,  and  on  the  lias  and  alluvial  ground 
it  is  naturally  damp.  On  the  lower  ground,  however,  where  the  latter 
character  would  otherwise  be  much  felt,  the  accumulated  buildings  of 
centuries,  and  the  vaulting  on  which  the  houses  are  erected,  much  prevent 
the  damp  character  of  the  ground  beneath  from  being  injuriously  felt 
above. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  interstratification  of  the  different 
kinds  of  rock  mentioned,  conditions  for  the  occurrence  of  springs  are 
numerous,  and  accordingly  they  are  not  uncommon,  and  from  them 
Bath  is  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  wells  to  cut  the 
lines  of  water  beneath  the  surface  being  also  formed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  alluvial  Hat  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
the  ground  upon  which  Bath  stands  affords  great  natural  facilities  for 
drainage. 

Floods. — That  part  of  Bath  which  is  built  upon  the  alluvial  flat  at 
times  suffers  severely  from  floods,  in  a great  measure  produced  by  the 
artificial  obstructions  which  have  been  raised  by  bridges, *by  encroach- 
ments on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  by  mill-dams  or  weirs,  to  the 
natural  discharge  of  the  river  waters.  Mr.  George,  town-clerk  of  Bath, 
in  his  answers,  on  the  part  of  a committee  ot  the  town-council  of 
Bath,  to  the  questions  forwarded  to  him  from  the  Commissioners, 
observes,  respecting  the  liability  of  the  town  to  flood  : — 

3.  “ It  is,  the  lower  part  particularly.  In  the  time  of  snow,  very  consi- 
derably. ” 

4.  “ There  are  (obstructions  to  the  natural  drainage)  from  several  weirs 
across  the  river.  ” 

The  floods  are  much  felt  in  the  tenements,  (nearly  altogether  occu- 
pied by  the  poorer  classes,)  erected  outside  the  city  boundary,  on  that 
part  of  the  alluvial  flat  of  the  Dolmead,  where  the  discharge  of  the 
floods,  from  the  bridges,  and  encroachments  on  the  river  towards  the 
quays,  is  much  impeded.  The  bouses  in  New-street,  Dolmead,  are 
so  sunk  in  many  places  as  to  be  beneath  the  water-level  in  high  states 
of  the  Avon,  and  in  floods  they  are  inundated. 

It  is  stated  that  the  floods  during  the  last  25  years  have  generally 
increased  from  the  many  encroachments  in  different  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  from  the  multiplication  ot  bridges.  The  quay 
on  the  town  side,  above  the  old  bridge,  is  represented  as  an  encroach- 
ment made  about  18  years  since. 

It  appears  from  a report  of  Mr.  Telford  to  the  corporation  of  Ball), 
on  the  improvement  of  the  Bath  bridge,  dated  August  1823, — 

“ That  in  the  great  flood  of  1809,  the  water,  at  90  yards  above  the  bridge 
was  higher  than  153  yards  below  it,  by  2 feet  9 inches. 

“ Tliis  difference  of  head  could  not  arise  from  the  want  of  water-way  at 
Bath-bridge ; because  it  is  six  feet  more  than  that  of  Pulteney-bridge,  and 
more  than  the  channel  either  above  or  at  some  distance  below  the  bridge. 
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“The  true  causes  are,  that  the  arch  next  the  south  abutment  has  half  its 
width  encroached  on  by  a projection  of  masonry,  while,  on  the  north  side, 
the  fiver-bank  forces  the  current  obliquely  against  the  piers,  thereby 
lessening  the  effect  of  the  water-way,  and  throwing  the  greatest  weight  of 
water  against  the  obstructed  arch.  The  northernmost  arch  is,  also,  thus 
prevented  from  performing  its  office  until  the  flood-water  has  acquired  the 
before-mentioned  head. 

“ From  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts,  I infer  that,  were  the  obstruc- 
tions on  each  shore  removed  so  as  to  permit  the  water  to  pass  directly 
through  the  arches,  no  head  would  be  created,  but  a regular  inclined  plane 
preserved,  and  therefore,  that  no  alteration  (in  the  arches  of  the  bridge)  is 
required  on  account  of  the  water-way.  ” 

Obstructions  near  the  bridge  still  continue,  and  though  great  care 
has  been  observed  in  constructing  the  adjoining  bridge  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  all  the  artificial  arrangements  in  this  part  of  Bath 
and  at  Twerton  weir  below,  tend  to  impede  the  free  course  of  the 
flood- waters. 

Drainage  and  Cleansing.— There  is  mo  plan  of  Bath,  for  proper 
levels,  for  building,  sewerage,  or  other  structural  purposes.  There  are 
Commissioners  tor  the  out-parish  of  Walcot,  who  have  powers,  under  a 
local  Act,  to  construct  sewers,  and  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  city  comes  under  their  jurisdiction  for  this  purpose.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  city  there  is  a total  absence  of  public  powers  for 
drainage  and  sewerage;  a singular  state  of  things  for  so  laro-e  a 
town. 

The  present  drainage,  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  Bath,  may  be 
considered  as  little  else  than  the  result  of  adjustments  amono-  the 
various  proprietors  of  the  ground  and  houses  at  different  times  amono- 
each  other;  a fact  sufficiently  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that 
this  city  has  long  been  the  resort  of  persons  in  easy  or  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, and  tnat  it  contained,  in  1S41,  a population  of  53,206 
persons. 

Respecting  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  Bath,  Mr  Georoe 
observes : — & 


6-  There  are  no  settled  regulations  for  draining  the  town.  The  streets 
courts,  and  alleys  are  paved,  and  have  generally  sufficient  inclination  for 
.surface  drainage.  In  the  more  distant  part  of  the  environs  there  may  be 
a levv  open  ditches  that  receive  the  drainage  of  cottages,  but  none  near 
the  town.  I know  of  no  stagnant  pools.  ” 

7.  “ The  under-drainage  is  partially  effective.  There  are  main  sewers 
either  in  the  streets  or  in  the  areas  of  the  houses,  or  behind  the  houses, 
vuin  collateral  or  branch-chains,  from  the  houses  into  them  ” 

“ Thf  hox-}S(iS  ai;e  well  supplied  with  necessaries:  tliey  empty  into 
wniV  and  rare,y  squire  cleansing,  except  from  stoppages  arising  from  acci- 
dentally circumstances.  There  are  no  public  necessaries  ” 

9.  “ 1 he  house-drains  are  cleansed  by  the  water  from  the  roofs  and 
/ash-houses  passing  through  them,  but  are  occasionally  obstructed.”  ’ 

bon?eo  -he  public  or  main  sewers  are  occasionally  obstructed  bv 

Traps  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smells  are  plentifully  used.  ” 

^«tTr.r.'anad  jirio,?:6!"  .here  >vas  ™ 

have  been  a poor  place  in  1070,  1 ’ arge  dlld  haudsome>  1S  represented  to 
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11.  “The  Commissioners  for  the  ’out-part,  of  the  parish  of  Walcot  have 
powei  under  a local  Act,  to  order  the  construction  of  new  sewers  and  the 
alteration  and  reparation  ot  old  ones,  where  they  see  occasion  ; their  power 
extends  over  about  a tourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  city.  There  is  no  such  power 
vested  in  any  body  for  the  remainder  of  the  city.  ” 

12.  All  the  chain  age  ot  the  town  is  conducted  into  the  river,  except  in 

a few  cases  of  old  houses  and  a portion  of  new  buildings,  the  suburbs  having 
cess-pits.  • ° 

With  reference  to  the  form  of  the  sewers  and  drains,  Mr.  George 
remarks  that  they  are — ° 

. Rectangular ; the  house-drains  from  6 inches  square  to  about  12 

inches  by  10  inches;  main  sewers  from  about  12  inches  by  14  inches  to  2 
feet  by  4 or  5 feet,  the  prices  varying  accordingly  ; a drain  of  12  inches  by 
14  inches  would  cost  Is.  6d.  per  foot  running  measure.  ” 

14.  “•  When  the  main  sewers  require  cleansing  they  are  opened  from  the 
surface,  and  the  deposit  taken  out  and  carried  away.  ” 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  Commissioner’s  questions  relating 
to  the  drainage  of  Bath,  which  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Philip 
Duncan,  well  known  for  his  philanthropic  character  and  for  his  desire 
to  promote  all  useful  and  public  works  at  Bath  : — 

6.  “ The  upper  part  of  the  city  is  well  drained ; but  several  streets  in  the 
lower  part,  Irom  their  situation  and  from  negligence,  are  insufficiently 
drained.” 

7.  “ There  are  sewers,  but  imperfect.  ” 

8.  “ Many  poor  houses  are  defective  in  necessaries.  There  are  no  public 
necessaries.  ” 

9.  “ Many  house-drains  bad.” 

10.  “ The  drains  are  covered,  but  frequently  obstructed.” 

Though  so  defective  in  arrangements  to  insure  a general  and  proper 
system  of  sewerage,  Bath,  as  a whole,  is  well  paved,  and  fairly  cleansed, 
as  regards  the  duties  of  the  scavenger,  though  in  this  respect  also  there 
is  a want  of  a general  system.  In  the  matter  of  cleansing  power 
(scavenger  duties,)  instead  of  there  being  no  commission  for  Bath, 
there  would  appear  to  be  too  many,  and  a consequent  want  of  co-ope- 
ration and  an  unnecessary  expense  of  officers  required  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  letter  from  the  town-clerk  of  Bath  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  points  out  the  Acts  under  which  the  paving,  cleansing, 
&c.,  are  carried  out,  and  the  present  faulty  and  conflicting  state  of  the 
regulations  in  force,  resulting  from  the  number  of  district  Boards  : — . 

“ Sir,  “ Bath,  5th  February,  1844. 

“ In  reply  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  Local  Acts  which  now 
exist  for  the  government  of  this  city  and  borough,  I beg  to  inform  you  that 
there  are  four,  and  which  are  described  in  Schedule  E to  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act,  viz. : — 1 1 

“ 33  Geo.  III.,  c.  89. — ‘ An  Act  for  paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  watching 
‘ and  regulating  the  streets,  squares,  lanes,  ways,  and  passages,  and  public 
‘ places  within  such  part  of  the  parish  of  Walcot , in  the  county  of  Somerset 
1 as  is  not  within  the  circuit,  precinct , and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Bath 
‘ in  the  same  county ; and  for  removing  and  preventing  nuisances,  annoy- 
ances, encroachments,  and  obstructions;  and  for  establishing  a proper 
‘ and  effective  police  therein ; and  for  licensing  and  regulating  hackney- 
‘ coaches,  chairs,  porters,  basket-men  and  basket-women  within  the  said 
‘ city  of  Bath,  and  a certain  distance  thereof.  ’ 
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“ 41  Geo.  III.,  e.  12G. — 1 An  Act  for  paving,  steining,  cleansing,'  water- 
‘ insr,  lighting,  watching,  and  regulating  the  streets,  squares,  lanes,  ways, 
‘ passages,  and  public  places  within  the  parish  of  Bathwick , in  the  county 
£ of  Somerset,  and  for  removing  and  preventing  nuisances,  annoyances, 
1 encroachments,  and  obstructions,  and  for  establishing  a proper  and  effec- 
‘ live  police  therein.  ’ 

“ 54  Geo.  III.,  e.  105. — 1 An  Act  for  better  paving,  cleansing, lighting, 
‘ watching,  regulating,  and  improving  the  city  of  Bath,  and  the  liberty  and 
1 precincts  thereof.’ 

“ Note. — This  Act  embraces  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  a part  of  Waleot,  which  comprised  the 
city  of  Bath  before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Act. 

“ G Geo.  IV.,  c.  74. — £ An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  His  late  Majesty  for 
1 paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  watching,  and  regulating  1 he  streets  and 
£ public  places  within  such  parts  of  the  parish  of  Waleot , in  the  county  of 
1 Somerset,  as  are  not  within  the  city  of  Bath.  ’ 

££  Some  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  execution  of  these  Acts  are  elected 
for  life,  others  for  five  years,  and  seven  are  annually  appointed  out  of  the 
town-council  to  assist  the  other  Commissioners  in  the  execution  of  the  Act 
54  Geo.  III.  Under  each  of  these  Acts  there  is  a separate  establishment 
of  clerks,  surveyors,  and  other  officers  for  carrying  them  info  execution. 
These  Acts  being  very  differently  constructed,  I consider  it  unnecessary, 
for  the  present  purpose,  to  show  the  various  or  particular  discrepancies 
and  dissimilarity,  but  merely  to  state,  that  offences  are  described  and 
punishable  under  one  which  are  not  offences  under  another;  and  for  those 
offences  which  are  punishable  under  all , the  penalties  vary  in  amount  from 
lO.v.  to  5 1. ; and  that,  in  fact,  what  is  an  offence  in  one  part  of  the  borough 
is  not  in  another.  The  manner  of  repairing  the  streets,  &c.,  as  provided 
by  these  Acts,  is  considered  objectionable^  and  requires  alteration  and 
amendment.  In  some  instances  there  is  no  power  of  steining,  and  the 
expenses  are  paid  by  individuals  instead  of  a general  rate. 

“ The  city  and  borough  of  Bath,  as  extended  under  the  Municipal  Act, 
contained,  in  1841,  a population  of  53,209  persons.  The  parish  of  Lyn- 
combe  and  Widcombe,  which  is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  old  city, 
and  now  forms  a part  of  the  borough,  contains  about  15,000  persons,  and 
is  not  under  the  regulation  of  either  of  the  above  Acts,  but  is  subject  to  the 
General  Highway  Act.  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  watched 
by  the  borough  police  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  such  watching, 
but  the  lighting  of  the  same  part  is  paid  out  of  the  borough  fund.  The 
lighting  in  the  other  parishes  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners 
named  under  the  above  Acts,  and  is  paid  for  by  a separate  rate  on  the 
inhabitants. 

In  the  year  1837,  the  great  inconvenience  attending  this  state  of  things 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  town-council,  by  whom  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  meet  the  Commissioners,  with  a view  1o  a conso- 
lidation of  the  Acts,  the  introduction  of  several  amendments  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  the  borough,  and  one  uniform  system ; but  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  various  Boards  declined  co-operation  with  the  council : and 
thus  the  matter  rested  until  the  year  1840,  when  another  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  same  object,  but  having  ultimately  in  view  an  application 
0 * ai'hament  by  the  council  leaving  the  several  Commissioners  to  oppose  it 
upon  any  grounds  they  might  consider  tenable.  This  proceeding  terminated 
ni  consequence  ol  a difficulty'  which  arose  as  to  whether  the  expense  attend- 
ing (lie  application  to  Parliament  (in  the  event  of  a failure  from  any  circum- 
stance) could  be  paid  out  of  the  borough  fund  without  violating  the  Muni- 
cipal Act.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Wightman  (then  at  the  bar)  was  taken 
on  tne  point,  who  considered  that  the  borough  fund  could  not  be  charged 
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with  the  expense,  and  the  application  was  therefore  abandoned  ; and  thus 
the  matter  has  remained  from  that  period  to  the  present.  My  official 
situation  enables  me  to  speak  to  the  great  difficulties  and  inconvenience 
experienced  by  the  borough  magistrates  in  administering  justice  within 
their  jurisdiction  under  the  existing  Acts,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional powers,  similar  to  those  given  to  the  magistrates,  at  the  police  offices 
in  London,  under  the  2 and  3 Victoria,  c.  47. 

“ I remain,  Sir, 

Yours,  very  obediently, 

“ P.  George,  Town  Clerk." 


With  respect  to  the  service  of  scavengers,  Mr.  George  observes: — 

la.  “ The  annual  expense  cannot  be  ascertained,  it  being  borne  bv 
ground-landlords  or  tenants,  and  not  by  any  public  body. ” 

1G.  “ They  (the  courts  and  alleys)  are  cleansed  by  the  scavengers 
appointed  under  the  local  Acts.  The  refuse  is  removed  bv  carts  twice 
a-week,  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.” 

17.  “ Dust-boxes  are  used  ; the  refuse  is  removed  twice  a-week.” 

18.  “ The  scavenger  has  a depot  in  the  environs, — the  refuse  carried 
into  the  country  and  sold  for  manure.” 

19.  “There  are  three  local  Acts,  which  are  conflicting  and  inadequate 
in  their  powers, — many  nuisances  not  punishable,  and  those  that  are,  vary- 
ing as  to  penalty  and  punishment.” 

A remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  of  apparently  conflicting  views 
is  to  be  seen  in  York-street,  near  the  abbey,  one-half  of  it  being  (longi- 
tudinally) paved,  the  other  half  macadamized  ; so  that  (the  street  not 
being  a wide  one)  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  a carriage  may  run  on  a 
paved,  those  on  the  other  upon  a stoned  road. 

Though  some  of  the  courts  and  alleys  were  found  dirty  and  ill- 
cleansed,  and  cabbage  leaves,  peas-cods,  and  other  refuse  of  that  kind 
may  be  thrown  into  them,  and  into  such  streets  as  Avon  arid  Milk- 
streets,  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  the  scavengers’  work  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  executed  at  Bath,  more  particularly  when  compared 
with  that  in  the  generality  of  towns  of  a similar  population. 

Streets , Alleys , and  Courts.  — Bath  may  be  regarded,  taken  as  a 
whole,  as  a well-built  town;  the  streets  generally  airy  and  good,  the 
chief  exceptions  being  in  the  lower  and  older  part  of  the  town.  Courts 
and  narrow  alleys  are  not  very  frequent.  Milk  and  Avon  streets,  the 
abode  of  the  poorest  classes,  are  both  fairly  wide  streets;  the  houses  in 
them  are  usually  dirty  and  ill-ventilated,  but  the  streets  themselves 
would  be  regarded,  in  towns  where  good  streets  are  not  so  prevalent, 
as  sufficiently  wide,  and  they  are  both  well  paved.  A main  sewer  is 
stated  to  run  between  the  two  streets,  and  to  be  swept  clean  daily  by 
the  discharged  water  from  the  hot-baths.  The  courts  behind  are  in 
many  instances  dirty  and  ill-cleansed. 

Selden-court  in  Southgate-street  is  narrow  (about  four  feet  wide)  and 
dark,  having  a wall  in  front  of  the  houses  nearly  equal  in  height  with 
them;  it  is  represented  as  not  healthy,  but  it  appears  well  drained  and 
clean.  The  great  evils  are  bad  ventilation  and  want  of  light.  There 
seems  no  regulations  for  the  construction  of  such  courts,  for  Boyce’s- 
court,  in  Wine-street,  recently  built,  is  very  narrow  and  ill-ventilated, 
but  it  is  clean.  There  are  some  miserable  dwellings  in  Barton-place, 
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and  other  situations  inhabited  by  the  poor  ; but  the  evil  in  modern  times 
has  been  the  erection  of  houses  in  the  Dolmeads,  previously  mentioned 
as  liable  to  floods.  These  are  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
drainage  among  them  is  imperfect,  though  some  sewers  have  been 
constructed  at  the  cost  of  the  owners.  No  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  water  in  times  of  flood  from  entering  these  drains,  and 
they  theiefoie  rather  aid  the  inundation  of  the  houses  in  this  district 
which  is  otherwise  partially  protected  by  an  embankment.  The  hio-h- 
vyays  also  among  them  are  in  a bad  state,  especially  in  the  Ferry-road 
though  a way-rate  ol  9d.  in  the  pound  is  levied  upon  the  occupiers. 

I he  ventilation  of  the  poorer  houses  is  usually  bad  and  neglected 
and  there  is  much  personal  dirt.  There  are  no  cellar  dwellings.  The 
school-rooms  for  the  labouring  classes  are  not  ill  constructed," but  they 
appear  to  have  no  play-grounds.  Mr.  Philip  Duncan  describes  their 
sue,  dunnage,  light,  warmth,  and  ventilation,  as  “sufficiently  good:” 
and  George  also  expresses  himself  favourably  on  this  head. 

r* , jeo'Se  states  that  there  are  no  local  Acts  or  provision  to  prevent 
the  ends  of  the  streets  being  closed  up,  or  to  relieve  over-crowd  in"-  by 
promoting  the  extension  of  suburbs.  3 J 

serves"— Cthl8  ^ habitat'°Ils  of  the  P00r>  Mr-  Philip  Duncan  ob- 

50.  “ Many  are  crowded  and  dirty.” 

room.”"  ^ the  "°rSt  h°USeS  lwelve  families>  frequently  four  persons  in  a 
very  impure. ’^enera*  S,a'e°f  the  “ the  dwelIinSs  of  the  F0OTer  classes) 

anfcoke  ifmuerred^repoT”  ‘°WnS’  35  ^ cheap, 

Lodging-houses.  Accordi n g to  a return  from  the  police,  there  are 
about  27  houses  of  this  kind  in  Bath,  chiefly  in  the  lower  parts  o?  the 
own,  and  the  general  character  of  the  keepers  of  them  is  represented 
by  the  same  authority  to  be  bad.  The  probable  number  of  vagrants 

rho  feP.m  eacl;  houSe,  each  Might  is  stated  by  the  police  to  van"  from 
om  to  six,  so  that,  taking  the  number  at  five,  135  persons  of  this 
description  would,  on  the  average,  sleep  in  these  lodging-houses  per 
£ ) . Supposing  that,  on  the  average,  each  vagrant  may  sleep  two 

of°  ! L1”  flese  hoU*es>  19.870,  or  nearly  20,000,  would  be  the  number 
o ! lfeient  vagrants  sleeping  in  the  Bath  lodging-houses  per  annum 
L ‘ S every  allowance  for  the  same  parties  visiting  Bath  more  than 
once  during  the  year,  yet  considering  that  many  only°rema in  one  ni  ,ht 
the  number  of  different  vagrants  who  visit  this  city  must  be  very  con- 
th  Tt’0:  th0Sewh°  bdve  l00ked  into  the  subject,  ft  stated, 

visitors' the" v?6  &t  Bath’  when  lhere  is  a considerable  influx  of 

crimffiate  ch  T **  nu”eroU8’  and  il  is  to  feared  that  indis- 
ate  charity  somewhat  prevails  at  this  place.  A laro-e  proportion 

,cso  vagrants  is  represented  to  be  of  the  worst  kind.  They  n y 
The1  beds  are  n^  II  ^ W*’  *«»">  Mated  roon  J 

iS  crammed  i,, to  th  fu°Sle1  ^ T’  bU‘,  • Hj«r  number 

of  deservin  "poor  S' le T,u  °r  age'  For  the  ™>«f 

they  are  r ! fm Destitute,  where 

found  begging,  the  police  interfere.  “ " lhell'Sht;  after  which,  if 
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Also,  to  relieve  deserving  poor  travellers,  a gentleman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  Poor,  usually  termed 
the  Monmouth-street  Society,  from  meeting  at  their  house  in  Monmouth- 
street,  attends  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  to  hear  the  applications  of 
poor  travellers.  He  gives  them  (if  considered  deserving)  a loaf  of 
bread  and  some  soup,  under  promise  to  leave  the  town. 

Public  Parks  and  Walks. — The  chief  of  these  is  a space  of  about 
200  acres,  named  Victoria  Park,  which  was  formed  by  subscription  in 
1829,  and  is  now  supported  in  the  same  manner.  The  corporation 
gave  100/.,  and  100/.  annually,  and  in  a few  months  nearly  4000/. 
were  raised.  This  park  partly  occupies  the  common  fields  belonging 
to  the  freemen  of  Bath.  The  Victoria  Park  is  under  the  management 
of  a committee,  and  the  public  have  access  to  it. 

In  addition  to  this  is  the  East  Park,  and  Cleveland-walk,  due  to 
the  exertions  and  liberality  of  the  public  authorities,  the  agents  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  (a  large  proprietor  at  Bath) , and  others. 

Baths. — This  city  has  long  been  famous  for  its  thermal  springs,  as 
its  ancient  and  modern  names  attest.  From  the  remains  of  large 
baths  and  sudatories  that  have  been  discovered,  the  Romans  appear  to 
have  made  that  use  of  them  that  might  have  been  expected.  These 
baths  would  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
occupation  of  the  country,  and  one  locality  at  least  made  a burying- 
place,  connected  with  an  abbey  or  priory,  as  Saxon  stone-coffins  were 
found,  in  1755,  above  these  remains,  which  were  then  first  discovered, 
one  coffin  resting  upon  one  of  the  pilasters  of  the  great  bath.  The 
rubbish  being  cleared  away,  and  several  ancient  channels  for  carrying- 
off  the  water  repaired,  the  locality  again  became  one  of  baths  and 
sudatories,  under  the  name  of  the  Kingston  Baths,  from  the  duke  of 
the  same  name,  who  rebuilt  them. 

Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  connexion  with  the  other  baths; 
among  these  was  part  of  a Roman  bath,  the  steps  to  which  had  been 
apparently  much  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  bathers. 

The  baths  consist  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Baths,  the  Royal 
Private  Bath,  the  Cross  Bath,  the  Tepid  Swimming  Bath,  and  the 
Kingston  Baths. 

The  King’s  Bath  is  66  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide  ; is  filled  daily 
to  about  the  height  of  4 feet  7 inches,  and  contains  about  314  tons  of 
water.  The  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  bath  affords  three  hogsheads 
of  water  per  minute,  at  a temperature  of  116°. 

The  Queen’s  adjoins  the  King’s  Bath,  and  is  smaller,  being  about 
25  feet  square,  and  is  supplied  from  the  same  spring. 

Connected  with  the  King’s  Bath,  is  a reservoir  for  cooling  the 
waters,  containing  about  32,000  gallons,  so  that  the  private  baths  may 
be  arranged  at  convenient  temperatures.  A jet  into  the  air,  worked  by 
a small  steam-engine,  performs  the  cooling  process  in  the  centre  of  the 
reservoir. 

At  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Baths  the  charge  for  bathers  is  Is.,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  far  more  frequently  used  formerly  than  at 
present ; parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  then  bathing  together,  properly 
dressed.  There  are  seats  and  recesses  round  the  King’s  Bath  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  bathers,  who  may  select  a temperature  in  different 
parts  of  the  bath,  varying  from  100°  to  116°. 

VOL.  i. 
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At  the  Cross  Bath,  so  called  from  a cross  formerly  in  the  centre  of 
it,  erected  as  a memorial  of  the  Queen  bathing-  in  it  in  1687,  persons 
can  bathe  on  payment  of  6d .,  in  order  to  meet  the  means  of  the  less 
affluent  classes.  The  old  charge  was  Is.  6d.  The  number  of  persons 
who  bathe — and  the  terms  have  not  been  long  reduced — is  estimated 
at  3500  per  annum,  and  they  are  considered  to  be  on  the  increase. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  94°,  and  the  waste  water,  giving  nearly 
the  amount  of  that  rising  from  the  spring,  is  about  18  gallons  per 
minute. 

At  the  Royal  Private  Baths  there  are  seven  baths,  fitted  with  marble 
and  glazed  white  tiles.  Each  bath  contains  about  14  hogsheads  of 
water,  which  flows  into  it  in  about  five  minutes. 

Attached  to  these  baths  is  one  for  invalids,  named  the  Hospital 
Bath,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  from  98°  to  100°.  Here  poor 
persons  bathe  under  reg'ulations.  Orders  by  the  mayor  remain  in  force 
for  a month  ; and  when  a surgeon  certifies  "that  benefit  may  arise,  the 
bathing  appears  to  be  gratuitous. 

The  Bath  Hospital,  open  to  the  sick  poor  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  now  including  the  poor  of  Bath,  which  at  its  foundation 
it  did  not,  as  it  was  supposed  that  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  the 
waters  at  small  cost,  was  opened  in  1742.  Upon  the  case  of  a patient 
being  described  by  some  physician  or  properly  skilled  person  of  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  patient  resides,  and  it  appearing  a proper  one, 
he  receives  a notice  when  a vacancy  takes  place.  The  patient  is  expected 
to  deposit  5/.  caution-money  before  admission  ; for  soldiers  it  is  3/  • 
the  caution-money  being  “ to  defray  the  expenses  of  returning  the 
patients  after  they  are  discharged  from  the  hospital,  or  of  their  burial 
in  case  they  should  die  there.  The  remainder  of  the  caution-money 

after  these  expenses  are  defrayed,  is  returned  to  the  person  who  de- 
posited it. 

The  Bath  waters  probably  find  their  way  through  one  of  those 
fissures  or  dislocations  common  in  the  older  rocks  of  the  same  district 
termed  faults ; in  this  case,  not  improbably  through  the  Coal  Measures’ 
continued  ^beneath  the  sandstones  and  marls,  named  the  New  Red’ 
Sandstones  and  Marls,  and  their  covering  of  lias  and  other  members 
of  the  oolitic  series,  from  adjacent  rocks  of  the  same  kind.  At  Bath 
the  thermal  waters  have  forced  their  way  through  superincumbent  red 
sandstones,  marls,  and  has.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a large  amount 
of  these  waters  which  now  run  to  waste,  or  is  let  out  from  the  baths, 

hTtbi  U?fU  Y ^ C°  eC/ed  1,1  a lar-e  tank  or  ^servoir  for  public 
bathing  at  a very  small  charge.  1 

snrhTiTthr^  ^afct-  'This,  for  domestic  purposes,  is  obtained  from 
of  rocks  nf  T v°U  i by  the1C[ay’  °r  °ther  imPervious  beds  in  the  series 
conducted  intoth  ne'Zhhf"™S  hills  composed,  collected  and 
Mr  T h T"’  °l  fr°m  VVells  sunk  in  different  places. 

following  water  companies  ra  '»« 


Circus  Water  Company. 

Captain  Dunning’s  Water  Company. 

?.a,k-street  Water  Company. 

air  I homas  Bloomfield’s  Water  Company. 
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Supply  of  Water. 

Cavendish-square  Water  Company. 

Lord  W . Paulet’s  Water  Company. 

Lord  Manvers’  Water  Company. 

Corporation  Water  Supply. 

“ Several  of  these  companies,”  it  is  stated,  “ supply  a very  limited 
number  of  houses,  and  are  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  the  properties 
on  which  the  spring-,  supplying  the  water,  has  its  rise,  and  as  none  of 
them  are  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they  are  not  able  to  extend 
their  pipes  into  any  neighbouring  district,  and  thereby  create  a com- 
petition.” 

Mr.  Little  states  that  there  is  a great  waste  of  the  surplus  Circus 
water,  sufficient  to  supply  Avon  and  Milk  streets  (inhabited  by  so  many 
poor  families)  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  that  if  the  corporation 
would  lay  down  pipes,  the  water  might  be  supplied  without  further 
expense.  In  his  answers  to  those  questions  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  relate  to  water,  he  says: — 

f • (f he  town  is  supplied)  “ principally  by  several  private  companies 
and  by  wells.  All  the  companies  have  not  fire-plugs  nor  could  they  render 
assistance  in  case  of  fire.” 

28.  (The  mode  in  use  for  distributing  the  water  is)  “ by  means  of  iron 
and  lead  pipes  under  the  roads  and  pavement.” 

31.  Most  of  the  houses  have  water  laid  on,  except  the  very  poorest 
class,  and  have  separate  tanks  for  about  40  to  60  gallons.” 

32.  11  I know  ot  but  three  stand-pipes  for  the  poor  of  the  whole  city, 
and  that  only  for  certain  hours  in  the  morning.  The  others  (of  the  poorer 
classes)  get  their  supply  as  they  can.” 

33.  “ I know  of  none.”  (Complaints  respecting  supply.) 

34.  (The  annual  charge  is)  “ about  20.?.  for  the  poorest,  40  to  50  gallons 
per  diem,  and  higher  according  to  the  quantity  supplied.” 

35.  “ About  40  gallons  a-day  for  20.?.,  60  gallons  for  305.,”  &c. 

36.  (Respecting  redress  for  deficiency  in  quality  or  quantity.)  “None 
that  I know  of.” 

38.  (As  to  the  use  of  filters,  in  private  houses.)  “ I think  not ; nor  do 
I deem  itfrequisite , from  the  pure  state  of  the  water.” 

39.  (Respecting  the  water  being  kept  on  night  and  day.)  “ Only  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  Except  the  corporation  new  fire  main,  which  is 
always  charged,  but  at  present,  only  laid  in  a few  streets'” 

41.  “ The  corporation  new  fire  main  can  throw  the  water  over  high 
houses  and  buildings.” 

42.  (With  respect  to  time  of  full  supply  of  water  in  cases  of  fire.)  “ It 
depends  on  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  fire  may  arise,  but  in  no 
case,  I think,  more  than  about  15  or  20  minutes.” 

43.  “ There  are  no  arrangements  (against  fire)  beyond  the  supplies  to 
be  obtained  from  the  pipes.” 

44.  (Average  number  of  fires  in  the  year.)  “ 1 think  not  one  serious 
fire  in  a year.  There  are  many  small  accidents,  but  generally  put  out  by 
the  police,  who  are  furnished  with  leather  buckets  by  several  offices.” 

46.  “ There  are  men  and  engines  practised  about  four  times  a year.” 

The  following  respecting  the  supply  of  water  are  among  the  answers 
received  from  the  town-clerk  : — 

26.  “ From  springs  which  flow  from  the  surrounding  hills  collected  into 
reservoirs,  applicable  for  domestic  use  and  the  extinction  of  fire.” 

27.  “ The  water  is  very  pure,  but  not  generally  soft,  being  loaded  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  Know  of  no  analysis  having  been  made,  or  any  evil 
arising  from  its  use.” 
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28.  “By  iron  pipes  chiefly,  to  which  are  united  lead  feathers  for  con- 
ducting the  supply  into  cisterns.’’ 

29.  “By  the  corporation  principally,  water  companies,  and  private 
individuals.” 

30.  (Number  of  houses  in  the  town.)  “ 8200.’’ 

31.  “About  3000  houses  are  supplied  from  the  corporation  water-works, 
each  having  a separate  cistern  or  cisterns,  except  in  small  courts  where 
there  is  one  common  cistern.” 

32.  “The  corporation  gratuitously  supply  six  public  conduits  in  poor 
districts,  from  which  water  can  be  drawn  five  hours  per  dav.  In  some 
situations,  without  the  water- works,  wells  are  sunk  upon  the  premises  • but 
generally  the  city  and  suburbs  are  sufficiently  supplied  ” 

33.  (Respecting  complaints.)  « So  few  as  not  to  be  worth  naming  good 
water  being  one  ot  the  best  and  cheapest  articles  Bath  can  boast  of” 

34.  (Annual  charge  of  water  laid  on.)  “ Varying  from  ] os.  to  21  ] 0.? 

per  house.  Average  27s.each.”  ' 

35.  “ The  size  of  the  cistern  regulates  the  charge  : the  lowest  sum  entitles 
the  recipient  to  40  gallons  per  day,  the  highest  two  hogsheads.” 

30  (Redress  for  deficient  supply.)  “None;  the  consumer  beino-  content 
to  take  such  supply  as  the  springs  afford,  and  new  applicants  do  not  require 
a guarantee  which  cannot  be  given.”  1 * 

the  unchi‘nSeabIe-  T>«  quantity  must  depend  on 

sop3ure(”'lterS')  Tl’ey  are  consideicd  unnecessary,  from  the  supply  being 

quantity^in‘th;  reservoirs.”  Fr°m  “ '°  » according  to  the 

40.  (Stand-pipes  for  cleansing  pavements.)  “ None  ’’ 

parts  of  ?he  cityllmt^ ^ta-medl  1 flre’main  ' heV'  ‘l0"™  central 
water-works,  which  is  kept  constantly  charged  and’Tnm  ° !h\<,0''l>0,a,1<m 
of  a leathern  hose  attached  to  the  fire  cockf  in  flvel  ?hlch>  by  means 
stream  of  water  can  be  thrown  on  a conX™  L L a continuous 

simply  by  the  column  or  pressure  which  theelevation  onhe'f  ’*  °f  103  feet’ 
This  self-acting  principle  is  now  beiuo-  extended  tn  l r 1.e.setrV01r  f lves- 
in  future  be  adopted  where  new  pipe? are  “eSsarv  ‘ ^ d‘StnCtS’  and  wiU 
43.  (Arrangements  for  protecting  public  building  « n a at 

except  the  provision  contained  in 'the  preceding  ’X  None> 

engines.”  pieceaing  answer,  or  private  fire- 


44.  “ Bath  is  singularly  fortunate  in  beincr  comDarativpl,, 
such  calamities,  no  fire  of  consequence  havmg  Occurred  1nr  mpt  fr°m 

the  buddings,  which  are  nearly  all  built  with  freestone,^ ecfed8  by 


“46.  (Well-appointed  and  practised  engines  and  service  of  firemen.' 


from  afevWhilg  wS he^dV °ttaT.  * !°'°S"al,  Wey’ 
at  Beechen  Cliff,  belono-ino-  to  thP  ~ lle  principal  reservoir,  No.  4, 
feet  above  the  ordinary  height  of  C°rporat,on>  the  spring  is  157^ 

front  of  the  reservoir ‘B.CW  W where^^f1  at,t  l®0lcl  Bridge.  The 

surface,  nearly  147  feet  Thie  ’’  !e.*  e clay  is  one  foot  from  the 

is  driven  hack  four  feet.’  The  helffhTofti^116*1  ^ that  ab°Ve’  and 
reservoir  is  124  feet.  There  are  other  in  ^ of  the  next 

chief  one  is  No.  4.  Pipes ^ convey^ te  vZ  T™  T ^ hil,»  but  th« 
the  town.  * "atcr  iioin  these  reservoirs  into 
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Quality  of  Water. 

The  'veils  vary  in  the  quality  of  the  waters  raised  from  them,  ac- 
cording- to  the  beds  of  limestone,  clays,  marls,  sands,  &c.,  in  which  they 
are  sunk.  J 

In  the  alluvial  ground,  Mr.  Bristow  states,  that  trees  (oaks,  &c.)  are 
sometimes  found  in  great  abundance  beneath  an  alluvial  red  loam, 
about  eight  feet  thick,  resting  on  gravel  of  about  the  same  thickness,* 
and  this  upon  lias  clay.  The  water,  though  in  abundance,  is  never  "-ood 
where  these  trees  are  found  ; they  are  often  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  by  the 
spade.  Beneath  the  gravel  there  is  generally  a copious  supply  of 
water,  but  it  is  rarely  good.  In  the  sinkings  into  the  lias  clay,  some 
furnish  tolerable  water;*  but  other  wells  have  been  carried  down  many 
feet  without  obtaining  it.f 

The  following  section  of  a well  at  Prior  Park  shows  the  water 
retained  by  clay  beneath  the  great  oolite  limestone: — 

Feet. 

Loose  rock 2 0] 

Oolite 20 1 Great  oolite. 

Hard  freestone  . . . . 20 J 

Clay  (Fullers'-earth)  . . 40 


Water  . . . loo 

The  next  gives  an  example  of  water  sustained  by  the  clay  beneath 
the  Inferior  Oolite  Sand,  at  America  Buildings,  half  way  between 
the  river  and  the  top  of  Lansdown  : — 


Feet. 

Light  clay 20 

Oolite 30 

Sand 

Blue  clay 24 


Water  . . .174 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  water 
is  retained  among  the  various  beds  by  the  clays,  which  when  they  crop 
out  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  produce  springs. 


* Mr.  Bristow  notices  one  well  of  which  the  following  is  a section  : — 

Loam  . . . . . 4 feet. 

Lias  {GraJr  clay 6 „ 

s 1 Blue  clay  . . . . . 90  „ 

The  water  rose  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  well. 

On  the  Widecomb-road  : — 

Bed  loam feet. 

Blue  clay  . . . . . . 77  „ 

Water  very  good  and  abundant. 

f At  Holloway  Brewery,  70  feet  above  the  level  at  the  Old-bridge,  the  following 
well  section  was  found : — ° 

Rotten  sand  . . . . ,30  feet. 

Blue  clay,  with  occasional  bands  of  lias 

limestone,  about  4 feet  apart  . . 200  feet. 

Well  abandoned  from  want  of  water. 

There  are  several  other  examples  of  dry  wells  in  the  lias. 
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Health  and  average  Age  of  Inhabitants. — Properly  to  estimate  the 
health  and  average  age  ot'  the  inhabitants  of  Bath,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  a place  of  much  resort  for  persons  in  affluent  and 
easy  conditions  of  life,  (among  whom  females  prevail,)  who  reside  in 
good  houses,  and  for  the  most  part  in  well-ventilated  streets,  or  crescents 
and  ranges  of  building  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  winds,  especially 
to  the  mild  and  prevalent  southerly  and  westerly  breezes. 

Not  only  is  this  prevalence  of  females  due  to  those  in  easy  circum- 
stances, who  make  Bath  their  residence,  but  to  the  number  of  maid- 
servants employed  in  the  different  families.  On  examination  of  the 
population  returns  since  1801,  it  would  appear  that,  in  1801,  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  was  as  1*5  to  1,  or  30  to  20  ; in  1811  the 
same;  in  1821  as  1*4  to  1,  or  28  to  20;  in  1831  the  same;  and  in 
1841,  1'38  to  1,  or  about  27  to  20,  showing  a decrease  in  the  difference 
for  every  20  years  since  1801.  In  1801  there  was  an  excess  of  6777 
females;  in  1811  one  of  8326;  in  1821  one  of  7874  ; in  1831  one  of 
8730 ; and  in  1841  one  of  8546. 

When  it  is  considered  that  out  of  the  population  of  53,206,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  return  for  1841,  30,871  were  females,  of  whom  a large 
proportion  were  not  born  at  Bath,  but  came  to  reside  in  this  city,  many 
in  advanced  life,  and  many  in  its  prime,  particularly  the  maid-servants  ; 
that  considerable  numbers  of  the  males  have  also  become  residents  at 
mature  age;  and  that  so  large  a proportion  of  the  population  is  among 
the  easy  classes,  well  lodged  and  fed,  receiving  every  attention  in  sick- 
ness, their  seivants  also  for  the  most  part  withdrawn  from  many  of  the 
causes  ot  disease  to  which  the  poorer  classes  are  usually  exposed,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  character  for  health  which  this  town  enjoys. 

It  being  very  desirable  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a properly  qualified 
medical  man  on  the  health  of  the  Bath  population,  Mr.  Field,  a skilful 
practitioner  and  registrar  for  the  Lansdown  district,  was  requested  to 
investigate  the  registers  for  the  year  ending  July,  1843;  this  he  kindly 
undertook  to  do,  and  the  following  is  his  report: — 


Report  by  Mr.  Frederick  Field , Surgeon , fyc. 

“The  city  and  borough  of  Bath,  by  the  census  of  1841,  contained  a 
population  ot  53,206.  1 he  number  of  deaths  registered  during  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1843,  is  1151,  of  which  565  were  males  and  586  females. 

Assuming  that  there  has  been  but  a slight  increase  of  the  population 
since  the  time  of  the  census,  we  will  take  the  numbers  as  we  there  find  them 
which  will  give  a ratio  of  a little  more  than  2*1  per  cent,  as  the  mortality 
lor  the  year  terminating  June  30th,  1843. 

“ Of  this  mortality  rather  more  than  three-tenths  (351)  are  of  children 
iinder  5 years,  an  equal  proportion  (353)  between  20  and  60.  three-tenths 
1^48)  above  60,  and  the  remainder  (9«J)  between  5 and  20 

frnm»wr  ‘S  n°-  common  malady  ^ Bath ; the  total  number  of  deaths 

term  ‘ h but  42 and  here  must  be  understood,  that  under  the 

registered  ’ * 1 ila'e,  1"cluded  evenJ  death  belonging  to  the  class,  whether 
registered  as  typhus,  bilious,  nervous,  &c. 

maladies  were  not  so  prevalent  in  the  year  to  which  our  re-' 

small  nol  a hnGl  ' 1 he  5°tal  number  of  deaths  from  them  is  41,  viz.,  3 by 

“ H nm  ’ 3 hooPing-c°ugh,  9 scarlet  fever,  and  26  from  measles.  Y 

smalbn“y,  nQust.cong‘atulate  itself  on  the  fact  that  only  3 deaths  from 

Vaccination  a'/mih  ^ so  ar§e  a population  during  a twelvemonth.  The 
accination  Act  has  been  rather  actively  carried  out  in  the  city  and  neigh! 
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bourhood,  as  I find  that  the  sum  of  1 7\l.  4s.  6d.  has  been  paid  to  the  district 
vaccinators  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  since  the  spring  of  1842. 

“ The  proportion  of  mortality  above  60  to  the  whole  is  large.  It  has  been 
often  said,  and  I believe  with  truth,  that  the  city  of  Bath  contains  a larger 
number  of  aged  persons  than  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom  of  equal  size 
and  population. 

“ The  deaths  from  consumption  and  decline  are  185,  forming  nearly  a 
sixth  of  the  total  mortality.  I find  2 deaths  of  policemen  registered,  and 
both  of  them  were  from  consumption.  The  average  number  of  that  force 
is  97,  and  2 deaths  in  a year  warrant  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  very 
destructive  in  the  atmosphere  of  Bath  to  those  who  are  so  much  exposed  to  it. 

“ Why  so  large  a number  of  children  under  5 years  die  in  Bath  (three- 
fifths  of  the  number  being  under  one  year)  is  a question  not  very  easy  to 
answer.  Let  us  take  a slight  review  of  each  of  the  registration  districts, 
and  we  may  then,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  come  to  some  conclusion. 

“ The  Lansdown  district  comprises  the  western  part  of  the  parish  of  Wal- 
cot.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Avon,  on  the  north  by  the 
Lansdown  Hills,  on  the  west  it  is  open  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  on 
the  east  it  adjoins  the  Walcot  and  Abbey  districts.  Part  of  it  lies  low,  but 
fully  two-thirds  are  upon  elevated  ground,  and  inhabited  principally  by 
the  upper  ranks.  The  lowest  parts  are  liable  occasionally  to  be  exten- 
sively flooded ; and  the  sewers  being  but  a small  height  above  the  mean 
level  of  the  river,  it  frequently  passes  into  them,  thereby  impeding  the 
drainage. 

“ The  total  ratio  of  mortality  for  the  district  is  1 in  47'5  : taking  a section 
of  the  part  which  lies  low,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  poor  people  and  vagrants 
(Avon-street  and  Milk-street),  we  find  the  ratio  to  be  1 in  40'3;  on  com- 
paring this  with  another  section,  of  an  elevated  situation,  and  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  the  rich  (the  Crescent,  Circus,  &c.),  we  are  struck  by 
the  great  difference,  the  ratio  there  being  1 in  76.  We  must  not,  however, 
from  this  conclude  that  mere  locality  is  the  cause  of  this,  for,  taking  another 
section,  of  equal  elevation,  but  inhabited  in  a great  measure  by  poor  people 
(Lampard’s-buildings,  Balance-street,  &c.),  we  find  the  ratio  1 in  36‘7. 
Now  it  is  precisely  in  these  parts  that  the  infantile  mortality  is  so  great, 
constituting  one-half  of  the  total  deaths,  whilst  in  the  richer  part  it  is  only  a 
little  more  than  one-eighth . 

“ The  greatest  number  of  deaths  under  5 appear  to  be  caused  by  convul- 
sions, pneumonia,  and  bronchitis,  tabes  mesenterica,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
and  diarrhoea. 

“ The  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  is  about  the  general  ratio  for 
the  city  as  before  mentioned. 

“ The  Walcot  district  comprises  the  eastern  portion  of  the  parish  of  Wal- 
cot. Nearly  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  with  respect  to  it  as  of  the 
adjoining  district  of  Lansdown  ; a considerable  part  of  it  is  bounded  by  the 
river,  to  which  many  of  the  houses  are  nigh.  Some  of  these  are  inhabited 
by  the  poor,  and  are  liable  to  be  Hooded.  The  ratio  of  mortality  is  1 in  48’5  ; 
the  mortality  under  5 rather  higher  than  that  of  Lansdown.  Weakness 
bowel  complaint,  atrophy,  measles,  and  inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest, 
are  the  principal  causes  of  infantile  death.  I have  not  the  data  in  my  pos- 
session for  computing  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  different  sections  of  this  dis- 
trict, as  in  the  case  of  Lansdown;  but  on  looking  over  the  Returns,  there 
appear  to  be  some  places  which  have  a greater  proportionate  mortality  than 
other  parts,  viz.,  Ainslie’s-buildings,  Wellington-place,  and  Half-moon- street. 
They  are  all  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  river  (the  two  former  in  an 
elevated  position),  and  inhabited  by  workpeople  and  paupers.  The  deaths 
from  consumption  are  above  the  mean  ratio  of  the  city. 

“ The  Abbey  district  comprises  the  parishes  of  Saint  Michael,  Saint  Peter 
gnd  Paul,  and  Saint  James.  On  the  south  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
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river,  and  in  oilier  directions  by  the  Lansdown  and  Walcot  districts.  Part 
of  the  parish  of  St.  James  lies  very  low,  and  is  at  times  most  extensively 
Hooded.  The  drainage  here  is  defective,  owing  to  the  same  cause  as  already 
mentioned  with  respect  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Lansdown  district. 

“ Part  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael  lies  rather  low,  and  is  occasionally 
Hooded,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  that  of  Saint  James.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Abbey  district  is  inhabited  by  the  principal  trades- 
men of  the  city,  who  live  in  spacious  streets,  and  occupy  well-ventilated  dwell- 
ings. In  estimating  its  mortality,  we  must  deduct  200  from  its  population, 
being  the  average  number  of  patients  in  two  hospitals,  including  servants. 
Ibis  will  make  its  general  ratio  1 in  51'3.  The  mortality  under  5 is  higher 
than  the  Walcot  district,  and  appears  principally  to  be  caused  by  convulsions 
and  debility.  The  deaths  from  consumption  are  about  the  general  average. 
Walcot-street,  1 rim-street,  Gallaway-buildings,  Chapel-court,  and  Saint 
James  s-parade,  appear  to  have  a large  ratio  of  mortality.  In  the  first,  two 
and  in  the  last  there  are  several  poor  inhabitants.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  poor.  The  dwellings  are  very  crowded 
with  inmates. 


Ihe  Bath  United  Hospital,  for  the  reception  of  medical  and  surgical 
cases,  is  also  situated  in  this  district.  Its  average  number  of  inmates  is  65, 
and  it  generally  receives  1000  in-patients  per  annum.  The  number  of 
f w-ru  occurred  in  56  i three  only  of  them  were  cases  of  fever. 

i w6  Lyncombe  and  Widcombe  district  comprises  the  parish  of  Lyncombe 
and  Yv  ideombe.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Avon,  and  has 
a large  poor  population,  inhabiting  houses  close  to  its  banks,  and  liable  to 
be  greatly  inundated  at  times.  On  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  hills,  however, 
aie  dwellings  occupied  by  the  higher  ranks.  If  we  deduct  from  the  popu- 
ation  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  (about  5-10  at  the  time  of  the  census), 
the  ratio  of  its  mortality  will  be  1 in  57'5.  Its  infantile  mortality  is  enor- 
mous, leing  72  or  nearly  one-half,  and  of  these  72,  fifty  are  under  one  year. 
Ihe  causes  ol  death  under  five  appear  to  be  convulsions,  asphyxia,  bowel 
complaint,  consumption,  and  inflammation  of  the  chest.  The  age  of  the 
asphyxiated  children  is  described  as  a few  seconds!  This  is  a fact  which 
certainly  demands  particular  investigation.  The  ratio  of  deaths  of  a"ed 
people  is  very  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  mortality.  The  deaths 
by  consumption  are  above  the  average.  The  Dolmeads  we  should  expect 
to  exhibit,  a high  rate  of  mortality, but.  such  is  not  the  case;  and  the  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal-basins,  and  of  a large  mill-pond,  do  not  present 

the'disViicg  0 ° morla  lty  amonSst  their  occupiers  than  the  other  parts  of 


‘‘The  workhouse  is  situated  on  Odd  Down  in  this  district.  Its  average 

men,!!.  °l  1!Jmates  18  ,ab°ut  600'  Flv^ of  the  §5  deaths  registered  are  from 
asles,  and  one  only  from  fever.  On  inspecting  the  causes  of  death 

h!!1S  ?°t!h,ngr  t0  war',ant, the  idea  of  hs  being  otherwise  than  a healthy 
nn  it  * bfven  ind0U)t  whether  some  of  the  workhouse  deaths  should 
iht 1 \ df  ° the  general  mortallty  of  Lyncombe  and  Widcombe.  If  so 

bS. tv  SJ’mE?  f age.d  and  ‘,he  chudre"'  the  i»  all  proba- 

mty  Iia\ing  hved  for  some  time  within  its  walls,  and  most  of  the  latter 

mtw6"  hT\  l"d  bred  UP  «•  This  determination^ however  would 
not  make  much  difierence  in  the  ratio  under  five. 

mostlythabi  ed°fbv  thhWtkh  f°fmS  f part  °f  the  Bathwick  district.  It  is 
and  elevated  nodsibon!  ng,her  rank*  of  the  community,  who  live  in  airy 
the  t,oni.  ted  Poslhons.  Only  a small  part,  near  the  river,  is  occupied  l>v 

! m 61  r tZZT,  from  fl00ds-  The  rSKo? 

The  deaths  from  consump.ioj,  muLTess'than 

anahVis”  ^Tmo  lamv  R°(f  "’e  br0ll«ht  “"<<«■  W notice  during  thi, 
a>vMs  ot  the  Mortality  Returns,  and  from  an  experience  of  more  than  20 
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in  different  parts  of  Bath. 

yeais  as  a medical  practitioner  in  this  city,  added  to  the  information  I have 
acquired  from  my  professional  friends,  1 cannot  but  conclude  that  Bath 
is  a healthy  place.  Ihe  returns  of  deaths  above  CO  show  that  a great 
n umbei  attain  to  advanced  age.  ihe  deaths  from  consumption  are  not 
moie  than  the  general  ratio  ot  the  kingdom  ; and  those  from  fever  are  very 
small.  _ Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  a great  number  of  the  higher  ranks 
are  its  inhabitants,  who  live  in  large  handsome  houses,  well  ventilated,  and 
many  of  which  may  be  called  rural  residences  with  strict  propriety,  we  could 
not  look  for  any  other  than  a healthy  state  of  population. 

“ 0n  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  into  account  that  a considerable 
amount  of  poor  dwell  in  the  city,  and  that  a large  number  of  vagrants  are 
constantly  resorting  to  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  begging,  and  therefore  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  its  mortality  were  higher  than  it  is.  I have 
catefully  examined  the  Returns  to  see  it  there  were  any  particular  place 
that  I could  mark  as  having  something  within  it  more  productive  of  disease 
than  the  adjoining  neighbourhood.  James-street,  in  the  Lansdown  district, 
and  Oak-street,  in  the  Lyncombe  and  Widcornbe  districts,  are  both  places 
lying  low  and  liable  to  suiter  from  floods.  The  former  gives  19  deaths,  four 
ot  which  are  from  consumption  and  two  from  pneumonia.  The  latter  gives 
six  deaths,  four  from  consumption  and  two  from  pneumonia.  The  elevated 
situation  in  the  Lansdown  district  (Lampard’s  buildings,  &c.)  gives  a greater 
latio  of  mortality  than  Avon-street  and  Milk-street,  though  the  latter 
places  lie  very  low,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  vagrants  take  up  their  abode 
ni  Avon-street  and  its  courts. 

‘‘  Wellington-place,  in  the  Walcot  district,  gives  a large  mortality  (l  1), 
of  which  seven  are  children  under  5,  three  persons  between  20  and  60,  and 
one  only  above  60.  Is  it  because  these  places  are  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a hill  that  their  mortality  is  excessive?  I have  mentioned  these  few  in- 
stances to  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a conclusion,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  1 have  only  the  returns  of  a year  to  draw  my 
inferences  from.  J 

“ 1 *le  mortality  under  5 is  large.  It  is  in  poor  districts  that  we  find  it 
to  be  the  case.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  thesd  districts  contain  a 
larger  number  of  young  children  than  their  richer  neighbours.  Still,  making 
this  allowance,  there  should  not  be  such  an  excessive  disproportion.  It 
occurs  in  all  localities,  whether  situated  high  or  low.  Must  we  look  to  the 
moral  condition  of  the  poor  to  explain  it?  They  certainly  exhibit  great 
carelessness  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  their  children, 
and  too  often  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  medical  assistance  until  too 
late  to  he  of  service. 

‘‘There  are  many  physical  causes  of  disease  in  Bath.  Witness  the  floods 
in  the  lower  parts,  their  imperfect  drainage,  and  the  crowded  and  dirty  state 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  various  localities;  and  disease  there  would  be 
ot  great  extent  and  fatal  character,  were  it  not  for  the  very  active  benevo- 
lence exercised  towards  the  poor,  and  the  great  facility  they  have  in  obtaining 
medical  aid  from  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  with  which  the  citv 
abounds.”  J 

i 
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Extracts  from  Registries  of  Deaths. 


Table  I. — General  Mortality. 


District. 

Population  by 

Census  1841. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  5 Years. 

Of  whom  under 

1 Year. 

5 Years  and  under 

20  Years. 

20  Years  and  under 

60  Years. 

60  Years  and 

upwards. 

By  Consumption 

and  Decline. 

Lansdovvn  • • • 

14,111 

297 

136 

161 

88 

47 

19 

91 

99 

47 

Walcot  .... 

12,102 

250 

112 

138 

80 

45 

21 

74 

75 

49 

Abbey 

12,103 

21G 

121 

.95 

75 

48 

23 

57 

61 

35 

General  Hospital  . 

.. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

, 

United  Hospital  . 

• • 

50 

36 

20 

1 

• • 

16 

36 

3 

5 

Lyneombe  and  Wid-1 
combe  . . . ./ 

9,920 

163 

87 

76 

72 

50 

12 

51 

28 

33 

Workhouse 

• c 

85 

42 

43 

15 

2 

3 

26 

41 

7 

Bathwick  .... 

4,973 

81 

29 

52 

20 

10 

5 

17 

39 

9 

Total  . . 

53,209 

1,151 

565 

586 

351 

202 

99 

353 

3-18 

185 

4) 


8 

7 

8 

• • 

3 

11 

1 

4 
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The  following  lable  has  been  constructed  from  the  documents  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Field. 


Table  II. — Extracts  from  the  Registries  of  Death  for  the  Bath  Registration 
District  for  the  Year  ending  July,  1843. 


Occupations. 

Total 

N umber  of 
Deaths. 

Average  Age  at  Death. 

Number  of 
Deaths 
from  Con- 
sumption. 

Number  of  Deaths 
from  Epidemic,  &c.. 
Diseases. 

Above 

5 Years. 

At 

all  Ages. 

Under 

5 Wars. 

All  Ages. 

Yrs.  Mtlis. 

Yrs.  Mills. 

Gentry,  &c. 

119 

63  1 

59  5 

11 

1 

g 

Tradesmen,  &c. . 

244 

47  7 

32  5 

37 

22 

33 

Artisans,  Labourers,  &c. 

462 

44  8 

31  0 

89 

25 

43 

Undescribed,  &c. 

231 

48  9 

29  0 

21 

13 

20 

Paupers  . 

100 

60  8 

54  0 

7 

8 

15 

Totals  . 

1,156 

50  2 

35  3 

165 

69 

119 

From  this  it  appears  that  while  the  average  age  at  death  of  the 
gentry  for  this  year  was  59  years  5 months,  that  of  the  tradesmen  was 
32  years  5 months,  and  of  the  artisans,  labourers,  &c.,  31  years,  the 
average  age  of  the  tradesmen  being  nearly  one-and-a-half  years  above 
the  latter,  while  it  is  27  years  under  the  average  of  the  gentry;  a dif- 
ference somewhat  remarkable,  when  the  commodious  size  of  many  of 
the  shops  is  considered,  and  that  many  persons  of  this  class  at  Bath 
are  m very  easy  circumstances.  When  the  deaths  under  five  years  are 
deducted,  the  difference  in  the  average  age  of  the  gentry  and  trades- 
peopie  is  not  so  considerable,  being  15J  years,  and  that' between  the 

vvhiM  a uhe  airtlsans>  &c->  is  increased,  being  2 years  11  months, 

. 1 "°11  ( make  it  appear  that  while  the  average  age  of  the  gentry 

ec  uctc  , y addition  of  the  deaths  at  5 years  and  under,  only  3-| 
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Registry  of  Births  and  Deaths. 

years,  either  from  the  comparative  small  number  of  such  deaths  among 
them,  or  the  great  proportion  of  adults  to  children  in  this  class  at 
Bath,  the  average  age  of  the  tradespeople  is,  by  this  addition,  reduced 
151  years,  and  that  of  the  artisans  and  labourers  13|-  years. 

From  Table  I.  it  appears  that  one  in  3 -3  of  the  total  deaths  for  the 
year  were  under  5 years,  and  Mr.  Field  remarks  that  this  is  chiefly 
among  the  poor;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  appear  to  be 
much  felt  among  the  tradespeople,  judging  from  the  difference  in  the 
average  age  of  this  class,  caused  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  deaths  at 
5 years  and  under.  The  number  of  deaths  at  advanced  life,  60  years 
and  upwards,  is  considerable  for  the  year,  being  no  less  than  1 in  3 '3, 
the  same  as  for  the  children  under  5 years.  That  of  those  from  20  to 
60  years  does  not  much  differ  from  this,  being  1 in  3 '26,  leaving  the 
number  who  die  from  5 to  20  years  1 in  11 '6. 

When  the  births  are  compared  with  the  deaths  at  Bath,  and  every 
allowance  made  for  the  imperfect  registration  of  the  former,  it  appears 
that  there  must  have  been  a considerable  influx  of  strangers  to  account 
for  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Bath,  of  about  20,000,  between 
1801  and  1841,  or  at  a rate  of  about  500  per  annum.  The  total  births 
compared  with  the  total  deaths  for  the  last  5 years  only  give  a prepon- 
derance of  births  over  the  deaths  of  1046,  leaving  a population  of 
about  1500  to  be  accounted  for  during  that  time  by  immigration.  In 
1840  the  births  were  not  equal  to  the  deaths,  according  to  the  regis- 
tration, by  75.  Taking  these  5 years  to  guide  us,  there  would  there- 
fore appear  an  increase  by  immigration  into  Bath  of  about  300  persons 
per  annum,  or  three-fifths  of  the  total  annual  increase  ; and  it  is  well 
known  that  such  persons  are  chiefly  of  the  more  wealthy  and  easy 
classes,  and  not  unfrequently  of  advanced  age,  giving  by  their  deaths 
a somewhat  fallacious  character  to  the  high  average  age  for  the  town, 
and  more  especially  for  the  gentry  inhabiting  it. 

Table  III. — Number  of  Births  and  Deaths  registered  in  each  of  the  Sub 
Districts  of  Bath,  in  the  Years  1839  to  1843,  ending  the  31st  December.* 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Abbey 

1558 

1742 

Batheaston  .... 

1023 

771 

Bathwick  .... 

681 

651 

Lansdown  .... 

1673 

1639 

Lyncombe,  &c.  . 

1588 

1550 

Twerton  .... 

1259 

677 

Walcot 

1784 

1490 

Total  . . 

9566 

8520 

These  tables  would  give  a somewhat  high  rate  of  mortality  for  Bath 
during  the  5 years,  taking  the  population  at  53,206,  the  census  of 
1S41,  as  well  for  the  two  preceding  as  for  the  two  succeeding  years, 
and,  therefore,  as  a fair  average,  and  deducting  the  deaths  for  Bath- 
easion  and  Twerton. 


* Obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar-General. 


‘284  Deaths  from  Consumption  and  Epidemics. 


Per  Ceuta ge  of  Deaths  at  Path. 


1839  1810  1811  IS  12  1S13 

— • — — — — Mean  = 2T>4 

2-5  3‘0  2*7  2‘6  2'4 


This  mean  is  beyond  the  average  for  many  large  places  and  fur  the 
country  at  large,  and  when  we  regard  the  high  average  age  at  death 
for  Bath,  is  one  well  illustrating  how  far  the  disturbing  causes  of  a 
considerable  immigration  of  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  of  many 
deaths  among  them,- — it  has  been  seen  that  1 in  3 "3  of  the  total  deaths 
for  1843  was  of  60  years  and  upwards,* — may  give  a fallacious  cha- 
racter to  the  results  obtained  for  longevity  or  per  centage  of  deaths  in 
a particular  locality.* 

Referring  to  Table  II.,  1 in  10’8  were  from  consumption  among  the 
total  deaths  ot  the  gentry,  1 in  6*6  among  the  tradespeople,  and  1 in 
5 '2  among  the  artisans,  &c.,  showing’  that  the  last  class  suffered  most 
from  this  disease,  which,  as  a whole,  caused  1 in  7 of  the  total  deaths 
for  the  year;  no  great  proportion  when  compared  with  the  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  Swansea  Report. 

The  same  table  shows  that  1 in  14 '9  died  among  the  gentry  from 
epidemics;  1 in  7*4  among  the  tradespeople,  and  1 in  10’7  among 
the  artisans  and  labourers,  showing,  for  the  year  1843  at  least,  less 
mortality  from  epidemics  among  the  latter  than  among  the  trades- 
people. Taken  as  a whole,  only  1 in  9*7  of  the  total  deaths  for  this 
year  were  from  epidemics;  but  of  this  number  somewhat  more  than 
one-half  were  children  under  5 years  of  age. 

A large  number  of  the  deaths  for  the  year,  I in  5,  being  undescribed 
as  regards  class,  the  average  age  of  these  persons  being  29,  all  ages 
included,  and  48“  years,  excluding  those  under  5 years,  and  the  In- 
vestigation being  only  for  one  year,  these  conclusions  respecting  the 
average  age  of  the  different  classes  can  be  only  regarded  as  approxi- 
mations.t 


- The  difference  between  the  rate  of  mortality  above  given  for  1843,  and  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Field,  arises  from  the  different  number  of  deaths  in  the  returns  furnished 
to  him,  from  that  given  in  the  preceding  table,  the  same  amount  of  population bein<- 
taken  tor  both  calculations,  and  appearing  to  show  that  the  area  termed  Bath  in 
both  accounts  was  not  the  same.  There  is  occasionally  much  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing how  far  the  population,  as  given  in  the  census,  may  truly  correspond  with  that 
to  which  the  the  mortuary  registers  have  reference.  The  mean  rai»  r.... 


u.  luuunj; 


No.  of 
Deaths. 


Average  A{;e 
. at  Death. 


9 u Pn,tlemen’  P™fessionAl  persons,  and  their  families  . 
*■*4  tiadesmen  and  their  families  . 

890  mechanics,  labourers,  and  their  families  ! ! 


. 55  years. 
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REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  FROME, 

SOMERSET. 

By  Sir  Henry  T.  De  La.  Beche. 

Situation  The  town  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  and  north- 
eastern  and  eastern  sides  of  a hill  rising-  about  180  feet  above  the 
river  t rome,  a comparatively  small  portion  onlv  occupying-  the  lower 
ground  near  the  river,  or  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
ihe  mills  or  manufactories,  chiefly  of  woollen  cloths,  are  placed  at 
convenient  intervals  for  their  purposes,  for  about  three  miles  in  iem-th 

along  the  river.  The  county  is  hilly,  and  raised,  as  a whole,  consider- 
ably above  the  sea. 

Climate.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  correct  register  of  tempera- 
ture, or  of  the  frequency  and  amount  of  rain,  has  been  kept.  The 
higher  parts  of  the  town  are  well  exposed  to  the  winds,  but  the  slope 
lacing  the  east  is  not  so  well  swept  by  them,  being  sheltered  from  the 
most  prevalent,  the  west  and  south-west,  while  it  is  open  to  the 
northern  and  eastern.  As  to  the  frequency  and  amount  of  rain,  the 
climate  does  not  appear  to  differ  much  from  that  of  Bath  and  Bristol  ; 
nit  in  regard  to  temperature,  from  its  greater  height  above  the  sea, 
and  from  its  general  want  of  shelter  from  the  northward  and  eastward, 
r iome  possesses  a climate,  as  a whole,  colder  than  in  those  two  nei<»h- 
bouring  cities.  n 

Geological  Character  of  the  Ground  on  which  the  Town  is  built.— 
1 rome  stands  on  portions  of  the  series  of  rocks  which  is  termed  oolitic 
horn  the  frequent  occurrence  of  oviform  grains  in  the  limestones, 
which,  with  clays,  sands,  and  sandstones,  compose  this  series.  The 
chief  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  shelly  oolitic  limestones’  inter- 
mingled with  clays,  termed  Forest  Marble,  reposing  on  the  clay  and 
/hales  known  as  Fullers’-earth,  from  a portion  of  good  fullers’- 
earth  (employed  as  such  for  the  cloth  manufactories)  being  obtained 
from  it  in  the  extension  of  the  same  rocks  nearer  Bath. 

From  the  intermixture  of  clays  with  the  shelly  limestone  beds,  from 
partings,  and  a structure,  generally  porous,  of  the  latter,  conditions  for 
Springs  and  obtaining  water  from  wells  are  frequent.  A part  of  the 
ground  at  ICeyford  (a  portion  of  the  town  so  named)  has  a sandy 
foundation,  from  the  occurrence  of  sands  and  sandstones  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  forest  marble.  This  portion  of  the  town  is  necessarily 
based  on  the  driest  rock ; the  limestones  afford  the  next  best  founda- 
tion ; while  the  clays,  whether  found  among  the  limestones,  or  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  where  the  fullers’-earth  appears,  prevent  the 
free  absorption  of  water,  keeping  the  surface  damp  in  situations  not 
having-  a good  slope,  or  not  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  The 
limestones  are  much  quarried  for  building  purposes,  affording  a’chean 
material ; and  coal  is  found  and  worked  at  Radstock,  and  other  places 
sufficiently  near  (within  a few  miles),  to  be  readily  accessible  at  no 
very  great  cost,  to  the  inhabitants. 

Although  some  care  would  be  required  so  to  combine  the  various 
parts  of  a system  of  sewerage  for  Frome,  that  the  houses  on  the  hio-her 
ground,  where  most  level,  should  be  well  drained,  the  chief  portion 
of  the  town,  being  on  slopes,  often  considerable,  could  be  most  effi 
ciently  drained  with  little  cost  or  difficulty. 
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Frome — Sewerage  and  Cleansing. 


Floods. — Mills  or  manufactories  requiring  clams  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining-  water-power,  necessarily  tend  to  impede  the 
natural  discharge  of  flood-waters  along  a line  of  river,  especially  when 
the  general  fall  of  the  river-course  is  inconsiderable.  From  this  cause, 
and  from  encroachments  made  upon  the  free  passage  of  the  river- 
waters  in  other  than  moderate  heights  of  the  water,  "floods  are  much 
felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bunn,  a gentleman  who  has  long  resided  at  Frome, 
and  to  whom  that  town  is  greatly  indebted  for  many  important  im- 
provements,* in  his  answers  to,  and  observations  upon,  the  questions 
of  the  Commissioners,  sent  to  him,  says,  respecting  obstructions  to  the 
natural  drainage: — 


4.  “ There  is  almost  every  kind  of  obstruction.  The  heavy  town  bridge 
is  an  obstruction.  The  weirs  of  the  mill  below,  being  built  across  the  river, 
check  the  flow  ot  the  stream.  There  are  dye-houses  and  mills  above  the 
bridge.  Workmen  are  encouraged  to  throw  cart-loads  of  rubbish  into  the 
river  on  each  side,  from  the  idea  that  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  will 
gain  more  ground,  or  at  least  preserve  his  boundary.  Sometimes  there  are 
meetings  of  inhabitants,  at  which  partial,  but  very  inefficient  remedies  are 
proposed  and  adopted.  At  a meeting  of  chiefly  the  owners  of  mills  and 
dye-houses,  and  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  river,  at  which  I presided  as 
chairman,  they  came  to  a resolution,  ‘ That  persons  who  made  obstructions 
in  the  river  should  be  prosecuted.’  Now  to  effect  this,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  prosecute  each  other,  for  they  themselves  were  the  obstruc- 
tors of  I he  river.  There  are,  in  truth,  two  parties,  one  which  benefits  by 
the  obstructions  in  the  river,  another  which  is  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
floods.  One  party  will  not  relinquish  their  profits  ; the  other,'  by  a'  little 
foresight,  might  have  erected  their  houses  above  the  level  of  the  floods  ; but 
they  will  not  take  them  down  and  build  others.  I believe  I am  the  only 
person  who  ever  took  down  a house  in  the  lower  town  and  rebuilt  it  above 
the  usual  level  of  the  floods.  There  are  several  massive,  ill-contrived 
bridges.  The  county  will  not  remove  them  and  build  better.  The  town 
bridge  is  built  in  a straggling  manner,  where  the  river  and  the  back  stream 
of  a mill  meet.  It  consists  of  five  little  arches,  and  very  wide  piers. 
Houses  are  built  upon  it,  though  of  recent  construction.” 

5.  “The  houses  near  the  river  are  flooded,  including  those  in  the  lower 
market-place,  so  as  to  set  the  furniture  afloat  and  spoil  the  shop-goods. 

. e water  is  very  filthy.  Part  of  it  flows  from  the  hills,  some  from  the 
river  and  dirty  drains.” 


Sewerage  and  Cleansing.  — No  sewerage,  deserving  the  name, 
exists.  There  is  surface  drainage,  into  which  much  house-refuse  finds 
its  way,  from  being  thrown  into  the  gutters  communicating  with  the 
gratings,  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  ; better  communications  with 

t )c  drains  being  adopted  for  this  purpose  chiefly  in  the  houses  of  the 
more  wealthy  classes. 

1 ViererJ.S  no  PU^IC  P^an  of  the  town,  comprehending  a system  of 
eveis.  J here  is  a large  public  survey  of  the  three  tythings  into  which 

redured'Vn  c 1V/C  e<?’  n'a<le  chiefly  for  parish  purposes  ; and  there  is  a 
m-itkp  1 ^ t le  h°undary  of  the  four  ecclesiastical  divisions 

three  chsfin  / 2 ^ ^ aUOther  Plan  of  the  tow”  on  a scale  of 

t0  the  inch»  showing  proposed  improvements,  drawn  and 

pearance  of  n^l^8  many  thousand  trees,  and  the  pleasant  ap- 

l-street  and  some  other  parts  of  the  town  is  due  to  his  liberality. 
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lithographed  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bunn,  who  presents  copies  to  all  who 
may  feel  an  interest  in  Frome.  All  these  plans  are  without  levels. 
Mr.  Bunn  observes  respecting  the  drainage  : 

G.  There  are  no  regulations.  The  town  being  chiefly  on  a hill  with  a 
river  below  it,  affords  great  facility  for  drainage.  &The  principal  streets  are 
drained  ; less  attention  is  paid  to  the  courts  and  alleys  but  General  v 
speakmsr.  the  surface  is  dry.  There  are  no  stagnant  pools  or  ope’n  ditche  !” 
a '•  . Tt  ie  town  or,glnally  consisted  chiefly  of  narrow  lanes,  which  did  not 
desene  the  name  of  streets.  About  33  years  ago,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained,  and  some  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  were  made  40  feet  wide 
including  two  footways  at  the  sides.  The  widened  streets  are  well  under- 
drained Some  of  the  old  streets  were  previously  drained  by  a subscriotion 
made  about  35  years  since,  before  which  infectious  fevers  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  want  of  drainage.  These  have  ceased  since.” 

On  the  subject  of  privies,  it  would  appear  that,  there  are  few  that  do 
not  empty  themselves  into  cesspools  ; and  the  few  which  have  their  filth 
led  into  the  drains,  contrived  for  little  else  than  the  surface-drainao-e 
are  complained  of  from  the  want  of  traps  at  the  gratings.  At  the 
national  school,  built  for  600  children,  though  it  wasintended  that  the 
privies  should  be  built  at  a proper  distance  from  the  school,  they  are 
erected  so  close  to  it  as  to  have  been  offensive  for  20  years.  Resnect- 
ing  privies,  Mr.  Bunn  says  : — • * 

™8’.  " ^i°St  «uithem  aV?  embtied>  an(1  tbe  contents  used  for  manure.  Some 
• meyf  th.®  fi  t.h  int0  grains;  but  this  is  a bad  practice,  except  near  the 
liver,  for  it  only  spreads  the  nuisance  over  the  town,  and  is  offensive  at 
every  grate  and  opening.”  e 

?•  "Ji‘e  h°use'drains  conveyed  into  public  drains  do  become  offensive.” 

• lhe  town  public  drains  contain  deposits,  and  are  offensive  at  the 
openings.  They  are  not  trapped.  The  descent  of  the  hill,  and  an  occa- 
sional storm  of  rain,  are  the  chief  agents  in  removing  obstructions.” 

12.  ‘ lhe  urine  of  the  poor  is  purchased  by  the  clothiers,  and  is  used  in 

the  manufacture  of  cloth.”  m 

13.  “ The  usual  form  of  the  drain  is  about  18  inches  square.  In  Bath- 
street  there  is  a circular  culvert  of  about  two  feet  diameter.  One  drain  on 
Cathenne-hill  is  larger.” 

14.  “The  public  drains  are  never  cleansed.” 

With  respect  to  cleansing,  the  way-wardens,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  for  each  of  the  three  tythings  into  which  the  town  is  divided 
and  under  whom  the  drainage  is  also  placed,  sell  the  road-dirt.  Mr’ 
Bunn,  in  his  evidence,  says  : — 

15.  “There  are  no  scavengers.” 

16.  “The  poor  place  their  refuse 
manure.” 

17.  “There  are  no  dust-bins.” 

18.  “ There  is  no  deposit  for  the  refuse  of  the  town ; it  is  sold  by  auction 
punc'tuT”  '0m  S'reetS  Weekiy  f0‘'  ma"Ure'  when  tho  PtrehasersTe 

19.  "The  way-wardens  sometimes  interfere  [for  the  enforcement  of 

cleansing].  There  is  no  other  authority.”  1 


in  their  coal-holes  and  sell  it  for 


State  of  the  Town  as  regards  Streets,  Alleys,  and  Courts  —Until 
about  33  years  since,  Frome  was  little  else 'than  a mass  of  narrow 
streets,  alleys,  and  courts;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Bunn  to  state 
that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  the  town,  by 
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the  formation  of  new  wide  streets  and  thoroughfares,  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  due  to  his  indefatigable  exertions  to  improve  it.  In 
passing  through  the  town  by  the  ordinary  thoroughfares,  it  has  a good 
appearance,  and  it  is  only  by  diverging  from  them  into  the  old  part  of 
Frome  that  the  narrow  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts  will  be  found. 

Speaking  of  the  former  condition  of  the  town,  he  says,  “ I have 
counted  three  dung-hills  in  view  from  one  spot  in  a principal  thorough- 
fare. In  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  near  the  market-place,  and 
principally  in  a place  called  Anchor  Barton,  was  such  an  accumulation 
of  dung-hills,  slaughter-houses,  and  tallow  melting-houses,  as  is  unde- 
scribable.  The  principal  thoroughfares  were  narrow  lanes.  That  I 
may  not  mistake,  I have  measured  some  of  them  which  remain.  In 
the  wider  parts  they  are,  including  two  footways,  about  1G  feet  7 inches; 
in  the  narrower  parts,  13  feet  and  11  feet  10  inches.  It  required 
skilful  driving,  and  ascending  the  footways  to  pass.  Some  travellers 
alighted,  and  walked  through  the  town  to  avoid  collision.”  Though 
the  modern  improvements  have  altered  this  state  of  things  in  many 
places,  there  is  a considerable  portion  of  the  town,  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  poorer  classes,  which  still  retains  its  old  character. 

It  would  appear  that  improvements  were  made  under  the  provisions 
of  a Turnpike  Act  passed  in  1S10  : 10,000/.  were  raised,  and  provision 
for  re-payment  so  arranged  that,  in  1843,  more  than  8000/.  of  this 
sum  had  been  paid  off  A Mr.  Bunn  observes,  that  “ town  improve- 
ments are  not  now  permitted  to  be  made  with  the  revenues  of  Turnpike 
Trusts;  but,  in  this  instance,  all  the  neighbouring  roads  passed  through 
the  town  of  Frome,  and  the  widening  was  essential  to  the  convenience 
and  safety  of  travellers.”  He  further  observes,  respecting  the  present 
condition  of  the  streets: — • 

1 20.  “ Some  of  the  streets,  especially  the  new  streets,  are  of  convenient 
breadth  ; but  many  older  streets,  even  those  through  which  carriages  pass, 
are  mere  narrow  lanes.  The  bouses  are  not  built  back  to  back.  Some  of 
the  courts  are  closed  at  the  end.  There  is  no  arrangement  for  cleansing. 
Every  individual  builds  as  he  chooses.” 

22.  “There  is  no  local  Act  to  prevent  the  ends  of  streets  being  closed 
up,  or  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  of  districts  ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
great  prejudice  in  favour  of  building  in  crowded  streets,  and  against  the 
extension  and  advantageous  disposition  of  suburbs,  and  against  open 
spaces.” 

23.  “The  National  School,  the  Christ-church  School,  and  the  Trinity- 
church  School  are,  in  some  respects,  favourably  constructed,  and  deficient  in 
others.  The  Infant  School,  in  Vicarage-street,  is  not  so  well-constructed. 
These  are  all  attached  to  the  Established  Church.  Most  of  the  Dissenters’ 
schools  are  new  and  well  arranged,  with  a few  exceptions.” 

Open  Spaces  for  Exercise.  Public  Walks. — There  is  nothing 
which  can  be  called  public  of  this  kind,  unless  a raised  walk  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  Warminster-road,  named  the  Coal  Ash-walk, 
can  be  so  termed.  Mr.  Bunn,  always  alive  to  improvement  in  Frome, 
has  about  eight  acres  of  excellently  situated  ground,  on  the  top  of  the 
town,  of  which  he  has  given  part  for  the  Christchurch  schools,  and  pro- 
poses to  do  the  like  for  a savings’  bank  opposite.  This  space  he  seems 

It  i»  stated  that  about  10,000/.  have  also  been  raised  by  gifts  and  subscriptions 
to  build  two  churches  and  three  schools,  and  that  about  the  same  sum  has  been  ex- 
pended by  the  inhabitants  in  rebuilding  their  houses. 
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anxious  to  devote  to  public  use  as  a place  of  recreation,  taking-  a very 
moderate  payment  tor  the  ground;  but  there  would  appear  no  public 
desire  to  second  his  views. 

A beautiful  valley,  named  Vallis  Vale,  about  a mile  from  the  town, 
is  much  frequented,  the  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  not  interrupt- 
ing those  who  walk  there. 

Baths.  The  river  seems  to  offer  the  only  place  for  bathing ; but 
its  vvateis  aie  not  ovci-filted  for  the  purpose,  being  impregnated  with 
impurities  from  the  manufactories. 

Supply  of  Water . from  the  geological  arrangements  of  the  clay 
and  limestone  beds  above  mentioned,  there  is  no  want  of  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  town,  if  it  were  properly  collected  and  delivered 
to  the  inhabitants,  lhe  impure  condition  of  the  river-water  prevents 
its  employment  for  culinary  purposes.  rI  he  spring--water,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  usually  contains  bicar- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  what  is 
termed  “ hard.5’  Respecting  the  supply  ot  water,  Mr.  Bunn  observes : — 

26.  “ The  supply  of  water  is  from  numerous  springs  and  wells.  Generally 
speaking,  families  are  left  to  provide  their  own.  There  are  a few  public 
pumps  and  draw-wells  in  inconvenient  situations.  One  spring  Hows  from 
the  churchyard  (not  a good  source).  The  east  of  the  hill,  on  which 
the  town  stands,  is  well  supplied  with  springs.  There  is  no  supply  for 
watering  the  streets,  except  from  open  springs  and  pumps,  some  of  which 
ai e at  a considerable  distance  ; and  no  supply  in  case  of  fire,  except  what 
the  inhabitants  voluntarily  bring  in  buckets.” 

^ Respecting  the  quality  of  the  water,  Mr.  W.  C.  Brand,  chemist,  at 
Frome,  makes  the  following  statement : — 

“ I have,  at  different  times,  made  analyses  of  the  waters,  both  from 
springs  and  wells  in  the  town  of  Frome.  Without  an  exception,  I have 
found  them  what  are  denominated  hard  waters,  which  is  caused  by  their 
containing  sulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  oflime  in  solution.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  agreeable  to  the  taste  ; but  I have  met  with  some  exceptions, 
probably  from  some  impurity  in  the  wells.” 

According  to  the  census  of  1841,  there  were  24G0  inhabited  and  243 
uninhabited  houses,  with  15  building,  making  a total  of  2718  houses 
in  Frome  : one  that  shows  but  a slight  increase  in  10  years,  since 
there  was  a total  of  2681  in  1831.  Very  few  of  these  have  water  laid 
into  them  by  any  kind  of  pipes:  when  that  is  done,  it  is  at  the  cost  of 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  premises. 

32.  “The  poorer  classes  (Mr.  Bunn  states)  supply  themselves  as  they 
can;  1 00  families  from  an  open  spring  near  Trinity  church;’"  30  families 
from  one  (another)  well ; some  from  public  pumps  or  draw-wells,  and  some 
from  the  bounty  of  their  neighbours.” 

33.  “There  have  been  and  are  many  complaints  of  want  of  water,  and 
the  distances  which  the  poor  go  to  obtain  it.” 

35.  “The  quantity  is  unlimited,  but  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants 
is  not  much  attended  to.  No  money  is  paid,  with  few  exceptions.” 

37.  “If  the  way-wardens  were  to  apply  the  parish  funds,  not  exceeding 

t5 


* From  another  statement  of  Mr.  Bunn  it  appears  that  this  spring  is  the  property 
of  a man  in  humble  life,  named  Flower,  who,  though  possessed  of  little  else  than  it 
freely  gives  its  waters  to  all  who  ask,  denying  no  one.  He  even  supplies  his  poor 
neighbours  with  cups  and  bowls  with  which  to  dip  the  water  out  of  the  spring. 
vol.  r.  u 
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a limited  amount,  to  procure  water  for  the  poor  at  very  low  prices,  at  their 
houses,  it  would  be  an  advantage.” 

The  following  statement  respecting  an  attempt  to  supply  part  of 
Froine  with  water,  laid  into  the  houses  or  carried  to  a conduit,  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  mode  in  which  such  subjects  are  treated  and 
viewed  in  some  towns,  that  it  should  find  a place  here.  The  friend  to 
the  supply  of  water  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Bunn  himself: — 

“At  the  time  we  were  excavating  Bath-street,*  which  is  40  feet  wide, 
and  when  we  had  descended  about  16  feet,  we  found  a natural  spring  of 
the  purest  transparent  water.  A question  arose  whether  we  should  turn 
this  into  a dirty  dram,  where  it  was  not  wanted,  or  apply  it  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  who  lived  below  (further  down  the  hill),  where 
many  were  without  any  water;  and  some  who  had  sunk  wells  found  water 
which  could  not  be  used  for  domestic  purposes. f A friend  to  the  supply 
obtained  permission  to  form  a reservoir  to  hold  200  hogsheads  under  the 
street,  so  strongly  arched  over  that  loaded  waggons  have  passed  on  the  arches 
for  30  years.  Pipes  were  laid,  and  the  water  brought  from  the  hill  to  the  vale 
below.  A small  space  was  enclosed  in  the  lower  market-place  with  iron 
palisades,  and  a triangular  pedestal  raised,  in  which  were  placed  there  brass- 
cocks,  affording  a constant  supply.  Keys  were  distributed  to  those  who  had 
no  water,  without  compensation/ The  first  symptom  of  dissatisfaction  which 
occurred  was  a rigid  scrutiny  into  the  expense  of  building  the  reservoir : 
this  proved  to  be  only  100/.,  and  the  intended  censure  for  extravagance  fell 
to  the  ground.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  a fountain,  as  in  the  Market-place 
in  the  city  of  Wells.  In  the  meantime,  the  advocate  for  the  supply  of 
water  placed  on  the  pedestal,  as  a temporary  substitute,  a large  marble 
vase.  Some  of  the  people  of  the  town  climbed  over  the  iron  palisades  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  lifted  off  the  marble  vase,  which  was  very  weighty, 
carried  it  to  the  bridge,  threw  it  over,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  Then  a report 
was  raised  that  the  water  was  deleterious  and  injurious  to  health.  The 
trustees  of  the  roads  very  properly  ordered  it  to  be  analysed  by  different 
chemists.  All  the  chemists  reported  that  it  was  as  clear  and  as  wholesome 
as  any  water  drank  in  the  town.  A person  procured  a pipe  to  be  laid 
down  at  the  public  expense,  but  not  for  public  use,  to  supply  two  houses 
of  his  own.  He  quarrelled  with  his  tenants  and  cut  off  the  pipe,  and  con- 
sequently these  houses  have  had  no  water  laid  on  from  that  day  to  this,  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years.  A gentleman,  who  had  lately  acquired  a 
fortune  of  50,000/.,  was  building  a house  ; he  requested  leave  to  alter  the 
hne  of  water-pipes  that  he  might  extend  his  area.  This  could  not  be 
refused;  but  the  pipes  were  laid  down  again  so  carelessly  that  the  water 
ceased  to  flow.  The  advocate  for  the  supply  of  water  again  interfered.  He 
obtained  the  signatures  of  seven  trustees  to  a paper  approving  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  obstructions  in  the  pipes,  and  some  new  materials  were 
ordered.  At  the  next  meeting,  not  one  of  the  trustees  who  had  signed  the 
paper  attended.  The  proposal  was  discouraged  by  those  present,  and  the 
expense  incurred,  about  10/.,  thrown  on  the  friend  of  the  supply. 

“ At  a subsequent  meeting,  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  remove  the  little 


i , . . . * :°7r — i/wiciuuve  tuts  juiju 

pedestal  which  had  been  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sell 
ie  materials.  The  late  Mr.  Barton,  of  Corsley,  who  was  wise  and  prudent, 
said  it  was  an  affair  of  ton  much  immi-tanoo  tn  Ur,  i 


1 uuCrs-  earth,  and  which  do  not 


0 , e town  are  in  the  clays  and  marls  named 
usually  afford  good  water.—//.  T.  D.  B, 
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stroyed.  This  pure  spring,  in  the  centre  of  a populous  town,  has,  for  more 
than  20  years,  flowed  from  the  reservoir  into  a drain,  where  it  is  useless. 

“In  pursuance  of  the  present  inquiry,  the  friend  to  the  supply  of  water 
has  visited  the  houses  near  the  spot  where  the  cocks  were  placed.  He  found 
12  of  them  either  without  water  or  without  any  which  was  fit  for  domestic 
use.  In  one  building  reside  25  old  women,  11  of  whom  are  more  than  60 
years  old,  9 more  than  7 0,  and  5 more  than  80  years,  who  are  supported  by 
a charitable  endowment,  and  who  go  from  their  homes  every  day  with  their 
empty  pitchers  to  beg  water.  Some  of  them  tremble  under  the  weight,  and 
are  scarcely  able  to  carry  it  to  their  respective  apartments.” 

41.  “ There  is  not  on  an  average  one  tire  in  a year.” 

42.  “ The  engines  are  soon  brought,  and  supplied  willingly  with  buckets 
of  water  by  the  neighbours.” 

45.  “The  inhabitants  build  as  they  like.” 

46.  “There  are  four  fire-engines,  three  of  which  are  in  pretty  good 
repair.  There  are  12  firemen,  who  exercise  the  engines  four  times  in  the 
year,  namely,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  each  quarter-day,  for  which  they 
are  paid  1/.  5s.  each  time.  If  they  attend  a fire  with  the  engines,  their  pay 
is  4/.  10s.  Mr.  W.  Giles,  jun.,  the  secretary  to  the  gas-inspectors,  pays  the 
firemen  from  the  gas-rates.’’* 

Tenements  of  the  Poorer  Classes. — Compared  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  same  classes  in  most  large  towns,  t he  houses  of  the  poorer  inhabit- 
ants of  Frome,  as  in  many  towns  of  similar  size  in  the  same  part  of 
England,  are  not  remarkable  for  want  of  accommodation,  as  regards 
space,  though  they  are  usually  ill-ventilated  and  ill-drained — conditions, 
the  bad  effects  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  by  the 
poorer  classes,  and  to  remedy  which,  in  country  towns  more  especially, 
more  might  be  done  by  themselves  than  is  now  accomplished.  There 
are  several  endowed  charities  for  the  poor,  the  endowments  for  which 
arestated  to  amount  to  about  1500/.  per  annum. t This  sum, Regarding 
the  population  of  the  town,  is  considerable.  There  is  also  much 
private  benevolence  ; and  the  ladies  of  Frome  have  formed  them- 
selves into  visiting  parties  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

50.  “Generally,”  (Mr.  Bunn  states),  “ the  houses  of  the  poor  are  substan- 
tially built  and  covered  with  stone  or  slate.  The  rooms  are  of  sufficient 
size  for  health  and  comfort.  The  people  are  under-fed  and  averse  to  venti- 
lation. There  are  some  exceptions,  where  the  buildings  are  close,  mean, 
and  confined.  The  poor  have  better  dwellings  than  in  the  poor  districts  in 
London.’’ 

51.  “Usually  there  is  one  family  only  in  each  house.  Sometimes  a 
family  receives  one  or  more  lodgers.  Occasionally  different  families  occupy 
different  floors  ; the  rooms  are  sufficiently  large.” 

52.  “The  ventilation  of  the  habitations  is  left  to  the  feelings  of  the  in- 
habitants. Sometimes  the  visiting  charitable  ladies— and  they  are  many — 
when  the  windows  have  no  openings,  order  the  glazier  to  alter  them.  Those 
who  are  deficient  with  respect  to  diet,  fuel,  and  clothing,  are  not  so  sensible 
to  the  benefits  of  fresh  air,  and,  indeed,  cannot  endure  it  so  well  as  others. 
At  the  Union  workhouse  regulations  for  air  and  cleanliness  are  introduced.” 


* The  town  seems  to  have  been  lit  with  gas,  in  consequence  of  a meeting  for  that 
purpose  held  on  the  1st  January,  1830,  a company  composed  of  2 51.  shareholders 
having  been  formed. 

f Among  them  are  an  asylum  tor  the  education  of  40  girls,  and  the  support  of  20 
old  men,  and  another  establishment  (the  Blue  School)  for  old  women  and  boys. 
Mr.  Bunn  remarks  that  both  these  charitable  establishments  are  liable  to  be  flooded; 
the  Asylum  from  want  of  drainage,  and  the  Blue  School  from  being  built  in  the 
midst  of  the  river. 
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53.  “I  have  heard  from  the  charitable  ladies  who  visit  the  poor,  that  they 
scarcely  now  enter  a poor  person’s  room  in  the  winter  which  has  not  a mode- 
rately comfortable  fire.  Coal-mines  are  within  six  miles,  and  the  supply 
abundant.” 

21.  “There  are  no  cellar  dwellings.” 

Lodging-houses. — There  are  not  many,  but  two  or  three  of  them 
exhibit  the  usual  amount  of  dirt,  bad  ventilation,  and  crowding-.  It 
appears  from  Mr.  Bunn’s  statements,  that, — 

55-  “ Paupers  are  received,  by  tickets  from  the  paymasters,  at  the  Union 
workhouse,  where  they  are  entitled  to  a supper,  a clean  bed,  and  breakfast, 
and  are  afterwards  required  to  do  two  hours’  work.” 

Heath  and  average  Age  at  Deaths. — The  following-  is  a report  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Payne,  surgeon  and  registrar  of  Frome,  whose 
means  of  obtaining  correct  information  are  considerable,  upon  the  mor- 
tality and  prevalent  diseases  in  that  town  : — 


“ This  district,  for  which  I am  registrar,  comprises  the  parishes  of  Frome 
and  Rodden;  the  former,  a town  containing  a population,  according  to  the 
last  census  (which  was  taken  under  my  superintendence),  of  11,750,  in- 
cluding the  neighbouring  hamlets  ; the  latter  (Rodden)  a village  with  a 
population  of  about  200,  and  adjoining  the  town  of  Frome. 

“ The  population  is  made  up  of  two  principal  classes,  viz.,  those  engaged 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  clothing  manufactory,  and  the  others"5 in 
agricultural  and  out-of-door  pursuits. 

“Those  engaged  in  the  clothing  department  work  either  at  the  factory  or 
at  their  own  homes,  and  are  chiefly  weavers— men  who  lead  a sedentary 
life,  are  more  or  less  addicted  (as  far  as  their  means  admit)  to  the  o-eneral 
habit  of  beer-drinking,  and  who,  from  deficiency  of  animal  food  and'whole- 
some  air,  are  the  victims  of  the  many  epidemics  to  which  this  district  is  so 
liable;  the  children  inherit  the  deficiencies,  moral  and  physical,  of  their 
parents,  rendering  them  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the  disease 
which  may  happen  to  be  prevalent.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
children,  so  constituted,  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  crowded  working- 
rooms,  as  well  as  sleeping-chambers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  ventila- 
tion and  general  neglect  of  cleanliness,  the  Saturday  being  nearly  the  only 
day  on  which  they  think  of  cleaning  themselves,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at 
that  so  many  fall  victims  on  the  invasion  of  an  epidemic. 

“ There  are  a great  number  of  these  children  employed  : all  work  at  the 
null,  crowded  together  indiscriminately,  male  and  female,  in  low  rooms  full 
ot  machinery.  The  heat  generated  by  so  many,  together  with  the  smell  of 
the  clothes  saturated  with  the  oil  used  about  the  machinery  and  in  different 
processes  of  the  manufacture,  causes  a most  offensive  smell,  and  must,  as 
there  is  little  or  no  ventilation,  be  productive  of  the  worst  effects.  The 
greater  part  of  those  so  engaged  have  to  walk,  after  the  day’s  work,  a dis- 
tance of  a mile  and  a half,  some  two  miles,  in  all  weathers;  and  seldom,  if 
wet,  change  their  clothes  on  their  arrival  at  home,  where  they  eat  a meal 
of  potatoes,  and  then  retire  to  their  sleeping-apartment,  leaving  their 
clothes  to  dry  as  they  best  may:  this  apartment  is  generally  occupied  bv 
the  whole  family,  and  several  in  one  bed.  In  the  morning  they  resume 
their  damp  clothing  and  their  usual  toil ; and  thus  the  week  passes.  There 
is  also  a set  for  the  night  as  well  as  day,  who  work  alternately  at  the  mill. 

1 1i  gene'al>  ^nc^ee(^  are  these  facts  in  most  manufacturing 

i"™SKthat.utherf  lsscarcely  any  necessity  for  adverting  to  them;  but, 

itrhlh?^  a!ith7/°i'u  Part  and  Parcel  of  the  cause  of  sickness,  1 consider 
u right  to  advert  to  them. 

lencJnnrffifrl06  ?7iheSe  ?.ircumstances  will  fully  account  for  the  preva- 

Which  sodn,nn  lty  01  10S?  ?,lseases  t0  which  this  town  is  obnoxious,  and  to 

winch  so  many  annually  fall  victims. 
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“ I come  now  to  mention  those  diseases  which  obtain  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  this  district,  and  prove  so  fatal,  especially  amongst  the  poorer 
classes.  First  and  foremost  stands — 

“Phthisis. — There  are  annually,  on  an  average,  50  deaths  from  this  disease 
alone,  out  of  260,  the  yearly  average  ot  deaths  from  all  causes.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  nearly  30  cases  annually  of  other  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
chronic  and  acute.  As  far  as  I have  means  of  judging,  this  is  far  above 
the  general  average  of  mortality,  even  in  manufacturing  towns  (with  few 
exceptions),  from  the  diseases  to  which  this  ornan  is  incident.  I cannot 
account  for  the  great  prevalence  and  fatality  of  this  disease  otherwise  than 
considering  them  the  result  of  the  occupation  of  the  poorer  classes,  the 
constant  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  deficiency  of  clothing 
and  animal  food,  & c. 

“ In  remarking  on  the  prevalence  of  phthisis,  I may  state  the  majority 
of  these  causes  came  under  my  own  observation  ; and,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  individuals,  and  other  circumstances,  I had  full  opportunity  of 
arriving  at  a correct  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sickness  and"  the 
cause  of  death  : so  that  all  the  cases  entered  under  the  head  phthisis  in 
the  table  of  diseases  may  be  considered  as  genuine  examples  of  that  dis- 
ease ; whilst  other  diseases  simulating  phthisis,  or  of  doubtful  description, 
are  referred  to  the  list  pneumonites,  or  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air- 
passages,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  During  the  period 
embraced  by  the  accompanying  return,  I have  had  peculiar  advantages  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  mortality  of  this  district,  as  well  as  the  causes  of 
death,  being  at  the  same  time  medical  officer  and  registrar.  Although  I 
have  always  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a correct  ac- 
count of  t he  nature  of  the  illness  or  cause  of  death,  from  the  inability  or 
indisposition  of  the  medical  attendant  to  give  the  required  information, 
still,  from  personal  investigation  of  the  circumstances  detailed  by  the  in- 
formant, I have  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  a tolerably  accurate  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  register  it  accordingly.  It  has  been 
always  my  rule,  before  giving  a certificate  of  registration,  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  testimony  from  the  proper  authority  or  medical 
attendant,  to  make  a personal  investigation,  for  my  own  satisfaction  and 
the  furtherance  of  correct  evidence  for  statistical  purposes,  being  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  these  means  of  coming  at  beneficial  and 
important  facts.  The  difficulty  of  coming  at  correct  information  is  by  no 
means  lessened  by  the  publication  of  the  nosological  table  ; for  without  the 
full  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession  generally,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a uniform  and  useful  return  of  the  causes  of  death,  particularly  as  it 
often  happens  that  the  application  for  the  cerlificate  of  registration  is 
rarely  made  till  the  latest  period,  when  there  is  little  time  to  enable  the 
registrars  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  of 
death.  Indeed,  I am  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  compulsion 
on  every  individual  to  give  due  notice  of  a birth  or  death  will  remove  this 
difficulty.  I think  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  registration  of 
births,  especially  under  the  present  system,  inasmuch  as  there  are  so  many 
circumstances  admitting  of  an  evasion  of  the  registration  ; that,  unless  it 
be  made  incumbent  on  all  to  give  notice,  it  is  impossible  that  the  tables 
can  be  of  any  use  for  statistical  purposes. 

“ There  is  one  great  evil  which  I see  adverted  to  in  the  interesting  report 
furnished  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  which  I know  prevails  to  a great  extent  as 
well  in  this  as  in  other  manufacturing  towns,  and  which  I consider  to  be  of 
serious  importance,  viz.,  the  calling  children  still-born  who  have  been  born 
alive,  but  from  neglect  or  intentional  ill-usage  have  soon  ceased  to  exist.  This 
is  one  great  source  of  the  incorrectness  of  tables  relating  to  statistical  inves- 
tigations. I do  not  see  how  these  can  be  correct,  when  registration  takes  no 
cognizance  of  still-born  children,  who  are  undoubtedly  as  much  a part  of 
the  population,  although  from  neglect  or  some  difficulty  in  delivery,  pro- 
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bably  mechanical  compression,  are  to  all  appearance  dead,  as  others  who 
not  being  exposed  to  such  casualties,  are  born  alive.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  gross  neglect  is  practised  by  the  loose  women  who  act  as 
midwives  to  the  poor,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  amount  of  mortality 
amongst  infants,  and  the  consequent  evil  (generally  overlooked)  of  a quick 
succession  of  unhealthy  and  rickety  children.  I have  frequently  seen  newly- 
born  infants  put  aside  as  still-born,  that  have  been  lustily  formed,  and  who 
in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  have  astonished  the  bystanders  by  its  loud 
cries;  and  others  who,  with  the  ordinary  attention  and  application  of  the 
usual  remedies  generally  resorted  to  on  such  occasions,  have  speedily  re- 
suscitated. Indeed,  so  ignorant  and  unfeeling  are  the  majority  of  the  poor 
women  of  this  place,  that  they  would  rather  see  their  infants  perish  than 
have  recourse  to  any  measure,  and  even  censure  the  adoption  of  means  cal- 
culated to  recover  such  as  are  still-born.  I have  very  frequently  met  with  such 
myself,  and  I can  assert  that  it  is  the  common  practice ; and  from  what  I 
have  witnessed  repeatedly  I can  fully  corroborate  the  printed  evidence 
given  by  other  registrars,  as  reported  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  investigations. 
A reference  to  the  head  debility,  in  the  table  of  diseases  I have  furnished 
of  deaths  occurring  in  these  subjects,  will  show  the  great  number  who  die 
annually  after  an  imperfect  existence  of  a few  days  or  weeks,  without 
manifesting  any  symptom  of  disease  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  My 
intention  in  making  a separate  classification  of  these  causes  has  been  to 
show  the  large  number  who  perish  in  this  way,  and  who  in  all  probability 
might  have  lived  had  they  received  proper  and  kind  treatment.  I have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  some  midwives  are  encouraged  to  neglect  infants 
at  the  birth  for  this  express  purpose. 

“I  have  already  stated  in  the  explanation  of  terms  at  the  commencement 
of  this  paper,  that  many  causes  of  death  are  registered  as  decline , for  want 
of  better  information,  or  a cloak  for  ignorance.  This  term  4 decline ’is  in 
very  general  use  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  applied  to  a large  class  of 
causes  of  deaths.  I have,  in  the  appended  table  of  diseases,  reported  them 
under  the  more  correct  terms  of  bronchial  and  other  diseases,  as  my  know- 
ledge of  the  individuals  and  personal  inquiries  have  enabled  me  to  avail 
myself  of  information,  as  the  constitutional  tendency,  locality,  ages,  or 
occupation  of  the  respective  parties. 

“The  general  and  constant  use  of  such  terms  as  the  above  constitutes 
another  serious  obstacle  to  the  correct  return  of  the  actual  causes  of  death, 
which  the  publication  of  the  nosological  table  would  go  very  far  to  remove, 
could  the  assistance  of  the  medical  attendants  of  deceased  persons  be  made 
use  of ; but  there  is  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  profession  to  afford 
this  information.  And  when  the  registrar  does  not  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  himself  to  enable  him  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  the 
registration  of  causes  of  death  cannot  be  relied  on. 

44 1 have  generally  observed  that  the  greater  number  of  deaths  registered 
as  decline  (when  they  are  of  advanced  age),  to  be  those  arising  from  "chronic 
bronchitis,  asthma,  &c.,  and  when  I have  been  able  to  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, l have  so  registered  them.  I make  this  observation  in  order  to  account 
for  the  fact  of  the  different  arrangement  of  the  causes  of  death  in  the 
tables  as  compared  with  the  causes  of  death  given  in  my  register-book 
of  deaths,  as  also  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  more  correctly  the  causes  of 
death,  and  thus  leading  to  more  accurate  statistical  deductions. 

“ Common  continued  fever  prevails  to  a great  extent  in  this  district,  and 
arises  from  the  same  causes  as  stated  before;  but  it  is  not  particularly 
fatal,  save  where,  from  deficient  treatment,  unfavourable  locality,  or  bad  diet, 
it  terminates  in  low  fever  or  typhus,  when  it  is  almost  always  fatal.  The 
subjects  of  this  fever  are  principally  the  children  of  the  manufacturin'* 
classes,  who  live  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  subject  to  the 
ev i s arising  from  deficient  sewerage  and  other  well-known  causes,  which 
are  a constant  source  ol  malarious  effluvia.  The  mortality  from  this  disease 
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is  pretty  much  the  same  annually,  as  a reference  to  the  table  will  show. 
The  past  year  (1843),  measles  and  scarlatina  have  been  very  prevalent, 
especially  the  latter,  which  has  proved  very  fatal;  there  being  double  the 
amount  of  these  diseases  conjointly  than  any  preceding  year. 

“ I may  observe  that  typhus  and  other  fevers  are  not  so  rife  since  the 
exposures  made  by  the  reports  furnished  by  the  medical  officers  under  the 
Poor  Law  Commission,  when  the  nuisances  productive  of  so  much  mischief, 
were  pointed  out  and  removed.  Prior  to  this  period  we  had  annually  some 
epidemic  to  contend  with,  which,  in  spite  of  every  kind  of  treatment  and 
the  greatest  care,  proved  extremely  fatal ; abundantly  showing  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  police  regulations  to  remove 
the  manifold  sources  of  malaria.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  investigations  made  by  properly  appointed  officers 
of  health. 

“ The  last  epidemic  of  any  consequence  by  which  this  town  was  visited, 
carried  off  nearly  100  children,  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes;  but,  as  is 
always  the  case,  the  higher  classes  suffered  more  or  less. 

“ Under  the  heads  accident,  violence,  and  sudden  death,  &c.,  are  registered 
those  which  in  all  probability  would  more  correctly  have  been  put  under 
other  heads  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  general  carelessness  and  indifference 
with  which  such  subjects  are  treated,  and  the  ignorance  of  juries  impa- 
nelled on  such  occasions,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  many 
cases  of  manslaughter,  if  not  of  murder,  have  been  overlooked,  which  under 
different  arrangements  would  have  assumed  a different  aspect.  There  are 
annually  13  deaths  arising  from  such  causes. 

“ It  is  seldom  with  us  that  any  light  is  thrown  on  suspicious  deaths  by 
the  investigations  instituted  under  the  coroner’s  warrant ; and  from  igno- 
rance, coupled  with  indisposition,  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  are 
disposed  of  by  the  comfortable  verdict  of  visitation  of  God,  thereby  saving 
time  and  trouble,  some  investigation,  and  enabling  parties  who  are  grossly 
culpable  to  escape.  If  one-half  the  inquests  held  unnecessarily  in  this  town 
were  dispensed  with,  and  the  extra  time  so  saved  devoted  to  the  full  inves- 
tigation of  those  cases  where  decidedly  suspicious  circumstances  present 
themselves,  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  general  benefit,  and  the 
public  would  then  have  some  security  for  their  lives  and  health. 

“ The  public  buildings  in  this  town  are  three — asylum,  almshouse,  and 
the  workhouse.  The  first  and  second  of  these  houses  are  occupied  by  old 
people — in  the  former  males,  and  in  the  latter  females;  the  deaths  occurring 
here  are,  of  course,  from  age. 

“With  regard  to  the  workhouse  the  case  is  different.  Here  a large 
number  of  persons  are  congregated  ; the  apartments  generally  are  crowded 
and  ill -ventilated,  particularly  the  sleeping-rooms,  where  there  is  not  only 
not  sufficient  room  for  the  beds,  nearly  all  of  which  touch  each  other,  but 
in  some  cases  two  children  in  one  bed.  This  was  the  practice  when  I held 
the  office  of  medical  man  to  this  establishment.  Since  this  period  an 
hospital  has  been  built,  which  doubtless  has  removed  some  of  these  evils, 
and  the  sick  can  be  separated  from  the  healthy.  The  absence  of  this 
arrangement,  when  I was  medical  officer,  rendered  the  mortality  very 
great  amongst  the  children  during  an  epidemic.  The  highest  number  at 
any  one  time  resident  in  the  workhouse  I believe  to  be  350 ; the  lowest 
from  200  to  250.  The  number  of  deaths  average  annually  28.  The  diseases 
most  prevalent  and  causing  this  mortality  are  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
mesenteric  disease  ; the  former  with  the  adult  portion  of  the  inmates,  the 
latter  with  the  children,  and  proves  very  fatal.  Nearly  all  the  children 
present  a squalid  unhealthy  appearance,  indicative  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis, 
which  is  the  bane  of  workhouses. 

“ I can  safely  state,  from  the  constant  observations  I have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making,  that  great  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  institution  of 
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sanatory  laws  and  properly  appointed  officers  of  health,  as  in  the  continental 
towns.” 

From  the  returns  furnished  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  following-  table  has 
been  constructed. 


Lxtracts  from  Registries  of  Deaths  for  the  Frojie  Registkation  District — 
Years  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


i . 

Total 

Deaths. 

Average  Age  at  Death 

[ Number  o 
Deaths 
! from  Con- 
sumption. 

j Number  of  Deaths 
from  Epidemic 
Diseases. 

Above 

5 Years. 

At 

all  Ages. 

Under 

5 Years. 

Of 

all  Ages. 

Gentry,  &c 

Tradesmen,  &c..  . , 

Manufacturers,  &c.. 
Agriculturists,  &c.  . . 

Artisans,  &c.  , 

Undescribed  . , 

Paupers  . . . c . 

Totals  . , 

29 

227 

358 

256 

361 

24 

141 

Yrs.  Mon. 

63  5 

40  11 
53  3 

50  2 

48  2 

55  8 

53  11 

Yrs.  Mon. 

54  8 

26  7 

36  10 

35  11 

33  3 

39  5 

32  3 

3 

63 

63 

55 

97  - 

4 

13  | 

• • 

20 

31 

22 

25 

2 

15 

1 

49 

61 

40 

51 

5 

24 

1,396 

49  9 

34  0 | 
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115 

231 

Mean  per  centage  of  Deaths  for  the  5 Years,  2*3. 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  mean  age  at  death  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  population  varies  materially,  more  especially  when  those 
who  die  at  five  years  and  under  are  deducted.  White,  including  all 
ages,  the  average  age  of  the  gentry  is  as  high  as  63  years,  that  of  the 
tradesman  is  only  41  years;  one  much  beneath  that  of  those  included 
under  the  heads  ol  Manufacturers,  Artisans,  Agriculturists,  or  Paupers 
This  difference  is  equally  apparent,  when  those  who  die  at  and  under 

ao-e  .,MrSt|refdThUCted;  f°r  ^ ^ apPears  that,  while  the  averao-e 
° deith  t.he  £enlry  the  five  years  (1839-43)  is  54  years^S 
months  that  of  the  tradespeople  is  26  years  7 months.  The  difference 
when  the  deaths  at  and  before  five  years  are  deducted,  is  very  con- 

at  and ^rioMc^fi  v<f  years.38568*  ^ ^ numhers  who  Parish 

The  manufacturers,  by  this  table,  attain  a higher  averaoe  ao-e  than 

The3  nan1  th®  aV»erBge  ^ °f  the  artisans  being  less" than  either 

^atlTdiffh  Cn  'I  " peHsh  at  and  under  five  "years,  make  the 

averao-e  a «^e  of 't * ^ ^era^  a"e  at  deat,b  as  without  them  the 

years!  months.  ^ U m°nths’  »d,  including  them,  88 

theR^ynf  “S%mt?.li0n*  it.w.ou,Id  aPPear  that»  of  the  deaths  among 

1 in's-eAhe  m.9„uf  cZ^n'sTJ  th°8e.°f1  the  ^despeop^ 

the  artisans,  1 in  3-7  • fuP  ’  *  1 7*  tbe  agriculturists,  1 in  4*6; 

that  the  tradespeople  J 1”^’  i 10 ' 8I  From  lhis  * follows. 
As  regards  cpitlLie  dLa  “T  fTm  *hi%dl““'- 

referred  to  them  • while  fm-  n \ , 29  0 cleatbs  of  the  gentry  is 

’ f01  lhe  tradespeople,  it  is  1 i„  4 0;  for  malm- 
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facturers,  1 in  5*8;  for  the  agriculturists,  1 in 6*4;  for  the  artisans,  1 
in  7 ; and  for  the  paupers,  1 in  9 '4. 

Excepting  the  deaths  of  the  gentry,  a large  portion  of  the  deaths  by 
epidemics  take  place  at  or  before  five  years  of  age’;  two-fifths  of  the 
children  of  the  tradespeople  thus  dying,  and  about  one-half  of  the  other 
classes.  Appearing  to  point  out,  that  while  from  the  good  sanatory 
condition  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  ready  attainment  of 
medical  advice,  the  gentry  rarely  lose  their  children  by  epidemics, 
from  the  lessened  advantages  possessed  by  the  tradespeople,  two-fifths 
of  those  of  that  class  are  swept  off  at  or  before  five  years  of  age,  and 
a still  increased  amount  of  mortality  by  epidemics  is  felt  among  the 
manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and  artisans. 

The  returns  of  mortality  for  Frome  show  that  1 in  5 ‘5  of  the  total 
deaths  was  from  phthisis,  and  1 in  21  *8  from  pneumonitis;  1 in  10*7 
was  from  continued  fever  and  typhus  ; 1 in  11*8  from  debility,  chiefly 
new-born  infants;  1 in  10  from  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system;  1 in  23’4  of  dropsy;  1 in  49‘3  of  accidents;  and  1 in  5‘5 
of  age. 

It  also  appear  that  1 in  4*6  of  the  total  deaths  was  from  consump- 
tion, a rate  of  mortality  from  this  cause  greater  than  for  all  the  towns 
noticed  in  the  Swansea  Report  with  the  exception  of  Ipswich  ; so  that 
it  becomes  a marked  disease  for  the  population  of  Frome. 

It  appears  also  that  1 in  6 of  the  total  deaths  was  from  epidemics, 
about  one-half  of  which  is  of  children  of  and  under  five  years  of  age. 
In  this  respect  Frome  presents  a more  favourable  result  than  all  the 
towns  noticed  in  the  Swansea  Report,  with  the  exception  of  Yarmouth 
and  Whitby. 

The  per  centage  of  the  population  who  die  annually  at  Frome  is 
above  the  average;  and  the  class  of  persons  who  attain  the  least 
average  age,  and  who  suffer  most  from  consumption  and  epidemics, 
are  the  tradespeople.  Few  of  the  shops  at  Frome  are  of  large  size, 
and  many  are  small,  while  their  domestic  apartments  are  often  con- 
fined and  ill-ventilated,  as  much  room  as  possible  being  afforded  to  the 
shops. 

The  average  age  at  death  of  the  agriculturists  and  of  the  artisans, 
taken  with  the  manufacturers,  and  of  all  ages,  is  much  the  same;  the 
manufacturers  standing  higher  than  the  agriculturists,  and  the  artisans 
below  them.  The  manufacturers  suffer  less  from  consumption  than 
the  artisans,  but  more  than  the  agriculturists;  while  from  epidemics 
the  agriculturists  sustain  less  loss  than  the  manufacturers,  and  more 
than  the  artisans. 


REFORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  SWANSEA. 

By  Sir  H enry  T.  De  La  Beche. 

Situation .■ — Swansea  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tawe  (as 
its  Welsh  name  of  Abertawe  implies),  at  the  back  of  the  bay  which 
hears  its  name.  It  is  chiefly  built  in  a north  and  south  direction  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  along  which  a line  of  wharfs  extends,  some 
also  being  constructed  on  the  left  bank.  Though  the  mass  of  houses 
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chiefly  occupies  a direction  from  north  to  south,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  town  expands  in  a western  direction  along  the  communications 
leading  to  the  Mumbles  and  Gower. 

The  river  is  tidal,  the  tides  flowing  considerably  beyond  the  town, 
and  finds  its  way  through  a natural  break  in  a range  of  hills,  having  an 
east  and  west  direction,  and  an  elevation  varying  from  about  400  to 
500  feet.  Cilfay  Hill,  on  the  east  of  the  town,  thus  cut  off  from  the 
general  main  range,  being  033  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  base  of  the  Town  Hill  there  is  a gradual  slope  of  ground 
to  the  more  flat  portions  immediately  adjoining  the  sea,  and  a very  fair 
fall  of  surface  from  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  town  to  the  river 
Tawe.  Northward  of  the  more  narrow  part,  where  the  range  of  hills 
above  noticed  is  naturally  broken  through,  much  low  land  extends  for 
about  two  miles  towards  Morristown  and  Llansamlet,  and  on  this,  or 
adjacent  to  it,  rising  slightly  towards  the  hills  on  either  side,  are  the 
copper  smelting  works,  the  volumes  of  gaseous  products  and  smoke  dis- 
charged from  which  give  such  a character  to  this  town  ; one  shared  in 
a minor  degree,  from  the  same  cause,  by  Neath  and  Llanelly,  and  the 
village  of  TybacI),  all  within  a distance  of  12  miles. 

On  the  west,  numerous  villas  are  dispersed  over  the  undulating 
ground  in  front  of  the  range  of  the  Town  Hill. 

Climate. — The  data  for  correct  information  on  this  head  are  not  so 
ample  as  could  be  desired;  from  the  kindness,  however,  of  Mr.  John 
Jenkins,  F.R.A.S  , who  is  now  proceeding  with  careful  meteorological 
observations  at  Swansea,  approximative  knowledge  on  this  subject  has 
been  obtained,  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  following  table  of  the  mean  temperature  for  several  years  is 
constructed  from  reductions,  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  the  observations  made 
by  the  late  Dr.  Edwards,  by  Mr.  Gutch,  and  by  himself. 


Mean 

Tempe- 

rature. 

Mean 

Tempe- 

rature. 

Mean 

Tempe- 

rature. 

J auuary  . . 

39*11 

| May  . . . 

55*72 

September  . 

58*5 

February  . . 

41-G8 

June  . . . 

62*1 

October  . 

52*45 

March  . . 

44*5 

July  . . . 

G3-45 

November  . 

46*4 

April  . . 

49* 

1 August  . . 

63*16 

December  » 

42*85 

Annual  Mean 


51*49 


By  comparing  the  mean  temperature,  of  the  months,  thus  obtained, 
with  those  for  Bristol,  it  would  appear  that  while  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  do  not  mate- 
rially differ  at  both  places,  the  other  months  show  a higher  mean  tempe- 
rature at  Bristol  than  at  Swansea,  making  the  mean  annual  temperature 
higher  at  Bristol  than  at  the  latter;  a result,  supposing  it  to  be  borne 
out  by  future  inquiry,  and  making  allowance  for  the  temperature  at 
Bristol  having  been  observed  in  a town,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a hill 
which  would  seem  to  show  the  cooling  effects  of  proximity  to  the  sea 
and  of  the  winds  passing  over  it. 

With  respect  to  prevalent  winds,  of  such  importance  when  the 
a isence  or  presence  of  the  gaseous  products  and  smoke  in  the  town 
lrom  the  copper-works  is  to  be  considered,  the  data  are  also  somewhat 
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different.  Taking  the  tables  furnished  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  it  would  appear 
that  the  number  of  days  for  N.  and  N.E.  winds,  those  which  would 
convey  the  “ copper-smoke,”  as  the  combined  gases  and  smoke  are 
termed,  into  the  town,  were — 


For 

N. 

N.E. 

1820 

64 

63 

= 127 

1821 

106 

23 

— 129 

1822 

103 

32 

= 135 

1824 

97 

59 

= 156" 

1843 

48 

92 

= 140 

making  an  average  of  about  137  days  in  the  year,  or  less  than  one  day 
in  three,  in  which  the  copper-smoke  may  be  expected  in  the  town,  [t 
does  not  appear  how  far  land  breezes,  bringing  down  the  copper  smoke 
into  the  town  during  the  season  lor  land  and  sea  breezes  on  this  coast, 
may  be  included  in  this  calculation. 

From  information  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  Roper,  lighthouse-keeper  at 
Swansea,  and  communicated  by  Mr.  W.  Bevan,  the  average  number  of 
days  would  be  less  than  noticed  above,  and  above  one  in  four  when  the 
copper-smoke  would  be  carried  down  over  the  town  by  the  winds. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls  has  been  accu- 
rately kept.  The  following,  from  the  tables  furnished  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
may  tend  to  show  the  number -of  days  stated  to  be  wet  or  showery  dur- 
ing the  years  mentioned:—  • 


Showery. 

Wet. 

Total. 

1820 

126 

41 

167 

1821 

91 

72 

163 

1822 

139 

74 

203 

1824 

184 

36 

220 

1S38 

58 

45 

103 

1839 

76 

70 

146 

1843 

94 

63 

157 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  climate  of  Swansea  may  be  considered  as  mild 
and  damp- — a character  which  might  be  expected  from  its  geographical 
position. 

Geological  Character  of  the  Ground  on  which  the  Toivn  and  Sub- 
urbs stand. — The  fundamental  rock  is  that  intermixture  of  sandstones, 
shales,  clays,  and  coal,  known  as  the  coal  measures,-  containing  nu- 
merous beds  of  coal,  worked  in  the  adjoining  country,  and  to  the  abun- 
dance and  small  cost  of  which  the  town  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  copper- 
smelting  and  other  works  carried  on  in  and  near  it. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  more  porous  sandstone  and  other 
beds  are  mingled  with  those  which  are  comparatively  impervious  to  the 
passage  of  water,  the  inclination  and  surface  exposure  of  the  beds,  the 
dislocations  in  their  continuity,  and  from  other  natural  interruptions 
to  the  solidity  of  the  strata,  commonly  termed  “ joints,”  there  is  no 
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want  of  spring’s  in  these  rocks,  and  such  are  found  in  the  rano-e  of  the 
Town  Hill. 

Very  little  of  the  town  is  actually  built  on  the  coal  measures,  but  upon 
detrital  accumulations,  consisting  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  which  cover 
up  this  rock  at  Swansea,  and  the  lower  and  southern  part  of  the  Town 
IIill  extending  thence  to  the  westward  5 similar  accumulations  occurring 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tawe,  and  in  front  of  Cilfay  Hill. 

The  gravel  is  chiefly  at  the  surface  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town, 
and  the  clay  predominates  at  the  lower  portion  towards  the  sea,  much 
of  it  being  apparently  in  a great  measure  continued  from  that  clay  in 
Swansea  Bay,  which,  with  its  often  embedded  trees,  is  one  of  the  exam- 
ples of  the  so-called  submarine  forests,  part  of  the  land  ha  vino-  been 
depressed,  relatively  to  the  sea  level,  since  the  trees  (oak,  &c.)  gr°ew  on 
the  clay.  Blown  sand  accumulates  upon  this  and  other  clays,  and  upon 
the  gravel  along  the  coast  of  the  bay,  extending  even  up  to  Swansea. 

The  intermixture  of  the  gravels,  sands,  and  clays,  affords  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  obtain  water  by  means  of  wells;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  also  affords  those  which  in  a neglected  drainage  enable  the 
liquid  portions  of  cesspools  and  other  receptacles  for  refuse  and  filth 
to  percolate  and  mingle  with  the  well-waters. 

I hough  some  care  must  be  taken  in  arrangements  for  drainage  in 
the  low  and  extending  portion  of  Swansea  towards  the  west,  the  surface 
generally,  and  the  geological  character  of  the  ground,  present  no  ob- 
stacles to  an  efficient  and  proper  drainage  of  the  town. 

Floods.-  -When  freshes  from  the  mountains  swell  the  Tawe  and  are 
met  by  the  in-coming  tide,  the  low  grounds  above  the  town  become 
flooded,  especially  at  high  spring  tides  ;*but,  from  the  situation  of  the 
the  town,  little  damage  is  done  to  it  from  such  causes. 

Sewerage  and  Cleansing. — An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1809 
(49  Geo.  III.  cap.  79),  intituled  “An  Act  for  the  better  Repairing 
Cleansing,  Lighting,  and  Watching  the  several  Streets  and  other  Public 
Passages  and  Places  within  the  Town  and  Franchise  of  Swansea  in 
the  County  of  Glamorgan,  and  for  removing  and  preventing  nuisances 
annoyances,  and  obstructions  therein.”  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  the  powers  under  this  Act  became  vested  in  the 
town-council,  who  now  exercise  the  powers  g'iven  bv  it.* 

Theie  is  a geneial  kind  of  map  of  the  town  in  the  town-hall  but  it 
contains  no  system  of  levels.  It  is  stated  that  the  Water-works  Com- 
pany possesses  one  on  which  some  levels  are  given. 

Nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a system  of  drainage  can  be  said  to 
exist*. 

Hi.  Bird,  ex-mayor  of  Swansea,  to  whom  the  questions  of  the  Health 
of  towns  Commission  were  sent,  says: — 

“ There  is  no  system  of  drainage  of  a regular  or  efficientcharacter- 
a e m- !hn  nVei’Si  a'T  occasionally  formed,  and  when  out  of  repair  they 

olAvhen  accumuiatloiis^ceur. 111  'h°  W Z 
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“ The  arrangements  of  the  public  sewers  are  extremely  ill  conducted  and 
badly  managed ; system  there  is  none  at  all ; and  in  many  parts  of  the 
town  there  is  no  drainage  or  sewerage  whatever. 

“ The  Paving  and  Lighting  Commissioners  have  certain  powers  as  to 
forming  drains  in  the  town  ; but  these  powers  are  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive or  efficient  in  their  nature  to  be  acted  on,  in  anything  like  ade- 
quate perfection  ; nor  are  the  present  funds  of  that  Trust  equivalent  to  such 
a burden. 

“ The  inhabitants,  as  a whole,  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
present  ill-conducted  and  efficient  drainage,  that  I do  not  apprehend  any- 
thing short  of  a compulsory  enactment  would  induce  them  to  observe 
efficient  drainage  and  sewerage,  or  to  make  the  requisite  outlay  of  money 
to  carry  out  such  a work,  although,  perhaps,  no  individual  would  gainsay 
its  being  necessary. 

12.  “A  large  proportion  of  the  refuse  of  the  town,  that  is,  of  the  street 
washings,  is  permitted  in  many  places  to  remain  on  the  surface,  where  it 
either  taken  up  by  evaporation,  or  allowed  to  soak  into  the  subsoil,  or 
both.  In  many  places  there  are  drains  communicating  with  the  town- 
sewers,  into  which  such  fluids  run:  however,  these  are  not  by  any  means 
arranged  in  a systematic  manner,  nor  are  they  general.  Slops,  soap-suds, 
dish-water,  urine,  ordure,  &c.,  are  thrown  out  at  the  doors  of  cottages 
frequently  into  the  streets  and  gutters  immediately  in  front  of  the  houses. 

“ A large  number  of  the  water-closets  and  privies  have  no  drains,  and 
the  contents  are  allowed  to  soak  into  the  adjacent  soil,  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable. In  many  parts  of  the  town  water  is  to  be  found  on  digging  a few 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  upper  soils  chiefly  consist  of  sand.  The 
percolation,  therefore,  of  the  filth  cannot  but  produce  its  effect,  and  add 
other  impurities  to  those  already  contained  in  solution  in  the  water. 

“ A more  filthy,  unwholesome,  and  disgusting  nuisance  than  the  practice 
involved  in  this  particular  query  I cannot  imagine,  and  I am  sorry  to  say 
it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one.  I have  seen  ordure  thrown  into  the 
gutters  and  on  the  public  gratings  in  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town. 

13.  “The  branch  house-drains  are  of  every  description  of  form  and 
size,  not  exceeding  one  foot,  at  the  will  of  the  owners. 

“ The  greater  number  of  the  public  drains  are  circular,  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, but  there  are  a few  of  larger  dimensions,  being  3 ft.  2 in.  by  2 ft. 
oval.  The  average  cost  of  the  two-feet  drains,  including  excavations,  is 
about  25.  8 cl.  per  foot ; and  of  the  larger  drains,  about  3s.  G d.  per  foot. 

14.  “ There  are  cesspools  or  catchpits  contiguous  to  the  gratings  ; which 
convey  the  surface-water  of  the  street-gutters  to  the  covered  drains. 
These  are  cleaned  weekly,  at  an  expense  of  about  2 1.  per  annum.  When- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  main  sewers,  they  are  opened  from  the 
surface,  and  the  dirt  removed  by  manual  labour,  at  an  average  expense  of 
10/.  per  annum,  making  the  total  annual  expense  for  cleaning  sewers  about 
30/.  per  annum.  These  sewers  are  used  only  for  carrying  off  the  water 
from  the  streets  and  houses. 

8.  “Many  of  the  houses  have  no  necessaries,  and  many  necessaries  have 
no  drains. 

“ There  are  no  public  necessaries,  but  nearly  every  street,  pavement, 
and  road-side  walk  are  used  for  such  disgusting  purpose  nightly, —and  daily, 
too,  in  many  instances.* 

9.  “ The  house-drains  are  not  properly  cleaned  by  water  or  other  means, 
and  they  often  emit  offensive  smells. 

10.  “ There  are  no  means  of  preventing  accumulations  in  the  sewers. 

15.  “ Scavengers  are  appointed  and  directed  to  be  paid  in  pursuance  of 


* By  § 127  of  the  late  Act,  the  Commissioners  can  require  the  owners  of  houses 
to  build  them. 
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the  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  49th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  79,  20th  May, 
1809  * 

1G.  “ The  sum  paid  for  scavenging  this  town  is  about  198/.  per  annum 
for  the  whole  of  the  work  the  scavengers  are  to  perform.  This  work  com- 
prises the  whole  duties  of  public  scavengers.  They  are  bound  by  law  to 
go  into  places  inaccessible  to  carts,  but  they,  as  may  be  expected,  mi- 
serably neglect  this  duty. 

17.  “ Many  of  the  houses  of  this  town  have  no  receptacles  for  dust,  &c., 
consequently  these  inhabitants  keep  their  dust,  ashes,  &c.,  in  baskets  or 
hampers,  or  else,  as  is  very  commonly  practised,  they  throw  all  their  offal, 
slops,  filth,  ordure,  and  ashes  into  the  public  street  before  their  dwellings, 
or  deposit  the  ordure  on  an  adjacent  public  grating,  and  throw  the  ashes 
into  some  corner  near  at  hand. 

1 he  scavengers  duty  is  imperfectly  done  : the  scavengers  profess  to  go 
into  all  parts  ot  the  town  once  a-week,  but  this  is  not  done.  In  many 
places  they  do  not  make  their  appearance  once  in  three  months.  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  scavengers  receive  about  one-lialf  the  sum  which  would 
enable  them  to  perform  their  duty  properly,  and  that  they  perform  about 
one-third  of  the  duty  to  be  done. 

18.  “The  refuse  and  ashes  of  the  town  are  deposited  in  a field,  on  the 
road-side  between  the  town  and  the  infirmary.  This  field  is  near  the  gas- 
works. I believe  the  whole  or  nearly  so  is  disposed  of  by  sale. 

19.  “ The  powers  for  the  above  purposes  vested  in  the  local  authorities 
are  not  adequate.'!-  The  ‘ Paving  and  Lighting  Act  ’ is  a very  defective 
one,  and  much  requires  revision. 

20.  “ The  houses  are  either  in  some  instances  isolated,  or  they  are  ranged 
in  streets,  terraces,  and  courts,  all  of  which  are  as  irregular  in  their  arrange- 
ment as  can  well  be  imagined.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  back&to 
back  ; many  of  the  courts  are  closed  at  the  ends.  The  ‘ arrangements  ’ for 
cleansing  are  not  good,  and  the  cleansing  itself  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
imperfectly  effected  ; and  generally  speaking,  the  courts,  streets,  and  pas- 
sages, are  not  only  kept  filthily,  but  are  disgustingly  dirty. 

“ I was  at  one  period  of  my  life  in  the  habit  of  going  into  some  of  the 
worst  parts  of  London,  which  were,  in  my  opinion,  not  more  dirtily  kept 
than  many  of  the  courts,  alleys,  and  lanes  of  this  town. 

“ The  public  ‘ arrangements’  for  cleansing  consist  in  the  scavengers’ 
work;  they  profess  to  go  into  all  the  parts  of  the  town  once  a-week  for 
that  purpose;  their  work  is  wretchedly  performed:  for  instance  there 
are  four  carts  employed,  and  eight  men  ; this  for  a population  of  about. 
20,000  souls,  and  five  miles  of  streets.  And,  in  addition  to  the  inefficiency 
of  power  before  named,  for  the  purposes  of  cleansing,  the  arrano-ements 
themselves  are  badly  and  inefficiently  conducted  as  to  time,  method,  &c. 
The  means  requisite  for  enabling  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  keep  ’their 
courts  and  alleys  clean,  such  as  privies,  free  supply  of  water,  &c  are 
miserably  deficient  in  many  instances.” 

State  of  the  Town  as  regards  Streets,  Alleys , and  Courts. — Though 
there  are  several  wretched  alleys  and  courts,  much  of  the  town  'of 
Swansea  is  composed  of  open  streets,  readily  swept  by  the  winds,  and 
if  kept,  clean,  would  have  a wholesome  character ; but  inattention  to’  effi- 
cient drainage  and  scavenging  gives  such  an  air  of  neglect  to  many 
situations,  not  ill  arranged  as  regards  lines  of  houses,  that  the  general 


tIleSe  <lntieS  in  the  ol(1  Actis  more  stringent  than  that 
once  a-week  In  thl  A .It/e(llures  the  scavenger  to  perform  his  duties  at  least 
+ These  nn  , • C preSent.\t  1S  left  to  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  § 127. 
now  he  abated"Tl33re  COnslderably  en'arged.  Nuisances  of  this  description  can 
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impression  produced  is  commonly  one  of  more  faulty  construction  than 
is  merited. 

Dr.  Bird  says — 

5.  “ People  build  where  and  how  they  please,  and  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  them,  except  as  to  roofing,  party-walls,  and  some  other  ordinary 
matters  contained  in  the  ‘ Paving  and  Lighting  Bill.’ 

G.  “ These  regulations  are  miserably  bad.  The  streets  are  ill  laid,  and 
often  not  paved  at  all,  and  stagnant  pools  are  contiguous  to  dwellings. 

21.  “ I am  not  aware  of  there  being  any  cellar  residences  in  this  place, 
nor  can  1 on  inquiry  learn  that  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  dwell  in  such 
places. 

22.  “ There  is  no  provision  for  preventing  the  ends  of  streets  being 
closed  up;  such  an  one  is  much  needed,  I should  say.” 

Supply  of  Water. — 'The  means  of  supplying  the  town  with  water  are 
ample,  more  particularly  since  the  establishment  of  a water-works  com- 
pany, whose  reservoir  is  formed  between  Parkwern  and  the  Rhydings, 
two  miles  distant  from  the  town,  at  a sufficiently  commanding  height 
above  it,  the  mains  being  conducted  down  the  valley,  at  the  upper  part 
of  which  the  reservoir  is  constructed,  and  along  the  Mumbles  road  into 
the  town.  The  water  is  of  good  quality,  and  might  readily  be  intro- 
duced into  the  houses  under  constant  pressure,  if  thought  desirable. 

Much  time  and  labour  is  now  consumed  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  in 
fetching  water,  both  from  the  wells  and  the  springs. 

Respecting  the  supply  of  water,  Dr.  Bird,  in  his  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Commissioners,  says — 

26.  “The  town  of  Swansea  is  supplied  with  water,  either  by  means  of 
pumps,  some  of  which  are  public  pumps,  by  means  of  a stream  of  water  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  near  Mount  Pleasant,  to  which  all  persons  have 
access  who  choose  1o  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  by  means  of  leaden  pipes 
attached  to  the  Water-works  Company’s  mains. 

“ For  the  prevention  of  fires  and  watering  the  streets,  the  supply  is  drawn 
from  the  mains  of  the  Water-works  Company. 

27.  “ The  water  is  generally  liked.  No  analysis  has  been  made  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

28.  “ The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  private  and  public  pumps,  and 
by  lead  pipes  from  the  iron  mains  of  the  Water-works  Company.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  town  are  supplied  principally  from  running  streams. 

29.  “About  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from 
the  water-works  mains. 

30.  “ In  the  year  1839,  I find  by  a Report  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
South  Wales,  the  following  statement  : — 

Town  of  Swansea  (within  the  Turnpike-gates). 

Houses — Private  dwelling-houses,  with  or  without  shops, 


warehouses,  offices,  &c.,  &c.,  attached  ...  . 1859 

Hotels,  inns,  public-houses,  and  beer-liouses  ....  162 

Vacant  houses  144 

Churches*  2 

Chapels  17 


“ Since  this  period  the  town  has  gone  on  increasing. 

“ I am  unable  to  state  the  number  of  houses  in  the  suburbs,  but  they 
are  numerous. 


* There  are  now  three— 1844, 
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31.  “ The  water  is  laid  on  in  about  470  houses.  Each  house  has  a sepa- 
rate tank,  and  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  water. 

32.  “ The  poorer  classes  are  supplied  by  public  pumps,  or  from  wells  and 
streams  in  or  near  t he  town,  of  which  there  are  several. 

“There  is  no  provision  of  a public  nature  which  supplies  the  poor  gra- 
tuitously from  the  water-works  mains,  nor  are  any  stand-pipes  permanently 
affixed  to  any  part  of  the  mains  in  public  streets  or  places.  This  might 
easily  be  done. 

“ I suppose  some  of  the  poor  find  a want  of  water ; some  people  get 
a living  by  vending  water  in  casks  about  the  town,  and  retail  it  at  so  much 
a pailful. 

33.  “ 1 have  not  heard  any  such  complaints  ; but  at  first  the  iron-rust  of 
the  pipes  gave  the  water  a red  tinge;  however,  lime  will  remedy  this  evil, 
and  it  is  fast  decreasing. 

34.  “ A house  under  8/.  rent  pays  10s.  a-year  for  water  to  Water-works 
Company. 


£.  £. 

s. 

Above  rented  from 

8 to  12  . 

. . 12 

> y 

12  to  15  . 

. . 15 

y y 

15  to  20  . 

. . 20 

y y 

20  to  25  . 

. . 25 

&c. 

&c. 

“ Beer-houses  pay  two  guineas  per  annum. 

“ Breweries  pay  three  guineas  per  annum. 

35.  “ People  are  supplied  with  an  unlimited  quantity. 

36.  “ The  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Water-works  Company  limits  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  water. 

37.  “I  apprehend  the  present  water-works  reservoir  is  sufficient  for  the 
town,  were  it  three  times  its  present  size. 

38.  “ I believe  that  filters  are  seldom  used. 

39.  “ It  is  kept  on  constantly,  night  and  day,  throughout  the  year. 

40.  “ There  are  fire-plugs. 

42.  “ It  depends  upon  circumstances.  Generally  from  a quarter  to  half 
an  hour. 

43.  There  are  fire-plugs  in  all  the  principal  streets. 

44.  “ Eighteen  fires  in  houses,  warehouses,  and  workshops  have  occurred 
in  the  last  eight  years,  and  two  on  board  ships.  Threeof  them  were  destruc- 
tive ; the  buildings  being  burnt  down.  Another  happened  in  an  unfinished 
house,  and  all  the  wood-work  was  destroyed.  The  remaining  14  were  sub- 
dued without  serious  injury  being  done  to  the  premises.  With  regard  to 
the  above-mentioned  ships,  one  was  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge  ; the  other 
escaped  with  less  injury,  the  fire  not  extending  beyond  the  cabin. 

“ The  greater  number  of  fires  arise  from  overheating  the  flues  ; but  some 
from  causes  that  cannot,  be  assigned. 

45.  “ I am  not  aware  of  any  "houses  or  large  ranges  of  buildings  that  are 
wholly  unprotected  by  party-walls,  though  in  many  cases  sufficient  care  is 
not  taken  to  make  the  party-walls  thick  enough  to  formaproper  protection 
from  fire  for  the  primer  joints,  &.c. ; particularly  in  houses  of  the  smaller 
class. 

46.  “ There  are  well-construced  engines,  two  in  number,  and  I think 
they  are  well  worked.  They  are  placed  under  the  care  of  an  expert  trades- 
man to  keep  them  in  order,  and  occasionally  practised  by  the  police  and 
fire-brigade.  I think  they  are  well  and  efficiently  worked.” 

Public  Baths  and  Bathing. — Numbers  of  persons  from  the  interior, 
including  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  iron-works  at  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  come  annually  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  at 
Swansea,  the  sandy  coast  being  favourable  for  the  purpose,  and  many 
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in  the  town  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded.  In 
answer  to  the  question  on  this  head,  Dr.  Bird  observes 


25.  The  sea  reaches  up  to  the  town,  and  certain  parts  of  the  shore  are 
•a^P™n^e(^  |or  bathers.  There  are  not  any  public  baths,  excepting  one  very 
indifferent  hot-bathing  establishment.” 


Public  Walls.— The  pier  may,  to  a certain  extent,  be  considered  a 
public  walk,  as  there  would  seem  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the  autho- 
rities to  keep  it  in  good  condition  for  the  purpose.  The  wide  spread 
of  sands  at  low  water  affords  an  ample  field  for  wholesome  exercise. 

Provisions  for  Health  at  Schools. — Under  this  head  Dr.  Bird 
states — • 


23.  At  the  infants  school  there  is  a good  play-ground.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  instance  of  a similar  arrangement  in  this  town. 

“ The  light  is  generally  good. 

“ I believe  they  are  all  supplied  with  privies  ; the  drainage  is  defective. 

‘‘lam  speaking  of  the  schools  for  the  poor  which  ar  q public. 
the  pi iv ate  schools  at  2d.  a-week,  and  such  places,  for  educating  the 
poor  are  often  wretchedly  off  in  the  'way  of  accommodation  of  every 
kind.  J 


Lodging-houses. — These  are  numerous,  and  present  the  usual  cha- 
racteristics  of  over-crowding,  bad  ventilation,  and  want  of  cleanliness. 
In  Dr.  Bird’s  answers  he  presents  us  with  the  following  account  of 

lodging-houses,”  and  their  inhabitants,  given  him  by  the  Inspector 
of  Police  for  Swansea : — - 

55.  “ Mr.  W.  Rees  teels  sure  there  are  60  low  lodging-house  or  beggar- 
hotels  in  this  town  ; in  some  of  these  lie  has  seen  16  persons  sleeping  in 
the  same  room,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  consisting  of  wives,  husbands, 
children,  and  single  people,  all  in  the  same  room.  He  has  seen  six  or  seven 
in  the  same  bed,  i.  e„  a man,  his  wife,  and  children.  These  lodgers  pay 
Irom  2d.  to  3d.  per  niyht,  before  they  go  to  bed.  Mr.  Rees  thinks  there 
must  be  from  250  to  300  of  the  commonest  prostitutes  at  Swansea.  They 
are  very  debauched  in  their  habits  as  regards  drink  ; many  of  them  sleep 
on  straw  in  a corner  of  the  room,  whilst  .they  allow  ordure  to  cover  the 
floor,  or  throw  it  with  the  ashes ; so  dirty  are  their  domestic  habits.  In  some 
cases,  several  take  a small  house  together,  whilst  others  live  in  lodgings. 
I here  are  many  prostitutes  of  a better  kind  ; these  are  more  decent  in  their 
habits  and  dwellings.” 

Accommodation  for  the  Poorer  Classes. — The  number  of  small  or 
cottage  houses  inhabited  by  the  labouring  classes  is  striking;  and  Mr. 
Bevan,  surgeon  and  registrar  of  Swansea,  attributes  much  of  the  com- 
parative healthy  state  of  Swansea  to  this  circumstance.  After  adverting 
to  the  good  diet  usually  obtained  by  those  engaged  in  the  neighbouring 
copper-works,  and  the  fairly  constant  occupation  of  the  working  classes 
at  Swansea,  he  observes  : — 

“Another  main-spring  of  health  is  the  occupancy  of  distinct  houses  by 
each  family.  The  practice  of  cottage-building  prevails  at  Swansea  to  an 
extent  seldom  witnessed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and  as 
a natural  consequence,  we  seldom  find  more  than  one  family  located  in 
each  house.  We  have  nothing  of  what  is  so  common  in  other  crowded 
districts,  tenements,  comparatively  large,  containing  three,  four,  or  even 
six  different  households,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  independence, 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  health  of  all.  In  such  abodes,  habits  of  dirt  or 
dissipation  in  one,  contaminate  and  annoy  the  whole,  contagious  dis- 

\OL*  I*  y' 
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tempers  take  a wider  range,  and  the  number  of  victims  must  necessarily  be 
increased. 

“ A proof  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  working  classes  in  this  respect 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  houses  in  the  town  of 
Swansea,  with  its  population  of  16,448,  is  3,369,  and  that,  of  the  whole,  1,400 
are  cottages,  paying  a rental  not  exceeding,  but  more  frequently  under,  6/. 
per  annum.  In  the  statistical  returns  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  South 
Wales  for  1839-40,  revised  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  M.A.  and  Mr.  Williams,  we  find 
that  the  proportion  of  families  to  inhabited  houses  is  as  1*2  to  1,  within  the 
gates,  and  without  the  gates,  the  number  of  houses  is  equal  to  that  of  fa- 
milies. An  obvious  consequence  of  this  separate  occupancy,  and  one  con- 
stituting an  important  sanatory  feature,  is  that  our  dwellings  are  not  over- 
crowded, the  proportion  of  persons  to  inhabited  houses  being  as  6 '99  to  one 
within  the  gates,  and  in  the  district  generally  as  6 ’24  to  1.” 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Statistics  of  the  Swansea  Union, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Vivian,  Member  for  Swansea,  published  in  1S44,  shows 
the  number  of  persons  for  each  inhabited  house  for  40  years,  1801  to 
1841,  both  inclusive,  and  that  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  that 
respect  for  that  time,  the  number  being  from  5 to  5*03.  It  also  shows 
the  number  of  persons  in  each  family  for  30  years  (1801  to  1831),  which 
also  differs  little  during  that  period,  and  probably  is  now  much  the 
same,  as  also  appears  the  case  with  the  proportion  of  families  to  each 
inhabited  house  : — 


Calculations  on  the  Data  extracted  from  the  Population  Returns. 


Swansea  Town  and  Franchise. 


Houses. 

Persons. 

Inh  :i  lut- 
ed Pro- 
portion 
in  100. 

Unin- 
habited 
Propor- 
tion in 
iOO. 

Increase 
per  Cent, 
of  Houses 
in  each 
period 
of  Ten 
Years. 

Propor- 
tion of 
Houses 
Build- 
ing to 
Houses 
Built 
per 
Cent. 

^f01;  Number 

V/m  ?f  | of  Per- 
rann- 

Ue*  to  1 S0?V° 
each  I.,-  “ft, In- 
habited Vi,d 

House.  House- 

Num- 
ber of 
Persons 
to  each 
Family. 

Increase  .. 

per  Cent.  Proport.on 

of  Per-  ml0°- 

sons  in  1 
each 

period 
of  Ten 

Years.  -Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

1801 

98-25 

1-75 

1-27  ; 5-16 

4-05 

..  41-46 

58-54 

1811 

93*86 

6-14 

40-90 

•41 

1-16  5-15 

4-44 

34-38  45-19 

54-81 

1821 

96-06 

3-91 

25-84 

1-40 

1-04  5* 

4-83 

25-12  44*28 

55-72 

1 83 1 

95-13 

4-87 

27-24 

•89 

1-11  5-13 

4-61 

29-26  ! 44-44 

55-56 

1841 

95-80 

4-20 

21-78 

1-94 

..  | 5-30 

• • 

26-63  i 56-83 

53-17 

With  respect  to  accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  Dr.  Bird 
says,  in  his  evidence — 


5o.  “ Many  of  the  mechanics,  sailors,  and  labourers  lodge  with  people 
ot  their  own  class,  and  are  provided  for  in  the  same  manner  as  are  those 
a . whose  abodes  they  reside.  Here  the  state  of  such  houses,  which  may  be 
ei me-  ex  ging-houses  for  the  poorer  classes,  varies  with  the  means,  habits, 
c \\  tm  w ho  live  in  them;  some  are  comfortable,  others  the  reverse. 
Ml.  ifle  ‘OMowng  is  given  me  by  the  Inspector  of  Police  for  Swansea,  and 
Mo 1 gan,  Relieving  Officer  of  the  Swansea  Union  : — 
families  sleeping  in  rooms  promiscuously  at  night,  even  amongst  re- 
a.JcTle  cottagers,  is  not  uncommon  at  Swansea;  lie  knows  it  to  be  so, 
len  there  is  only  one  room  up-stairs,  and  one  down,  and  the  family 
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numerous,  this  must  be  the  case.  The  disposition  to  be  orderly  averages 
pretty  fair.  He  thinks  these  instances  of  persons  promispuously  sleeping 
in  the  same  apartments,  arises  more  from  necessity  than  a disposition  to  do 
so.  Houses  haying  only  two  rooms  are  numerous  in  this  place.  Houses 
ot  this  description  have  frequently  been  built  here  within  the  last  ten 
years.  1 here  are  some  such  in  course  of  erection  now,  but  commonly  of  a 
better  sort ; latterly,  in  erecting  these  houses  of  two  rooms,  a slope  behind 
is,  generally  speaking,  added  ; some  of  these  slopes  contain  a small  bed- 
place.  These  two-room  houses  vary  in  rent  from  4/.  to  At.  10s.  and 
4/.  1 Os.  ; the  last-named  rental  is  generally  believed  to  exempt  people  from 
rates,  being  Is.  less  than  5l.  Mr.  Rees  says,  that  in  some  of  the  smallest 
houses  two  married  families  live,  and  many  contain  lodgers,  in  addition 
to  the  tenant,  his  wife,  and  children.  The  partitions  between  rooms  at 
S wansea  are  generally  perfect,  and  not  partial.  There  are  a great  number 
or  cottage  residencies  having  no  privies  or  water-closets,  consequently 
ordure  is  frequently  deposited  on  the  pathways,  public  gratings,”  &c. 

Health  and  average  Age  of  Inhabitants. — In  a locality  where  from 
the  gaseous  products  evolved  from  the  copper-works  vegetation  is 
destroyed  around  them,  particularly  westward,  towards  which  the  pre- 
valent winds  more  frequently  drive  the  copper-smoke,  so  that  on  the 
exposed  side  ot  Cilfay  Hill  no  plant  can  grow,  and  the  very  soil  is 
washed  from  the  subjacent  gravel  and  rock  from  the  absence  of  pro- 
tecting vegetation,  and  where,  moreover,  the  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  town  is  corroded  from  the  same  causes,  it  becomes  an  especial 
object  of  interest  to  see  how  far  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  may 
affect  the  health  of  the  population  within  its  influence. 

The  gases  evolved  from  the  copper-works  consist  (independently  of 
the  products  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  coal  employed  as  fuel) 
of  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  arsenious,  and  hydrofluoric  acids  ; the  three 
former  chiefly  driven  off  during  the  roasting  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper, 
and  the  double  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron,  which  constitute  a large 
portion  of  the  copper  ores  smelted  at  Swansea,  the  arsenic  being  some- 
times intermingled  wiih  these  and  other  ores,  and  the  hydrofluoric  acid 
being  produced  from  the  fluov  spar  (fluoride  of  calcium)  sometimes  con- 
tained in  the  ores,  and  from  the  same  substance  employed  as  flux. 

The  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  are  the  chief  products;  the  former 
being  invisible,  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  a state  of  white  vapour,  being  the 
product  most  apparent.  These,  with  the  smoke  arising  from  tiie  com- 
bustion of  the  coal,  constitute  the  body  ofbthe  copper-smoke , for  the 
arsenious  acid  becomes  soon  arrested,  and  the  hydrofluoric  acid  pro- 
bably does  not  extend  to  any  considerable  distance. 

Many  plants  cannot  be  grown  within  the  range  of  these  vapours 
even  where  they  become,  as  it  were,  diluted  with  the  pure  air : the  colour 
of  the  convolvulus  major  has  been  known  to  be  changed  to  red,  after 
a few  hours’  driving  of  the  copper-smoke,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  works;  and  the  horses  and  cattle  that  feed  upon  the  grass, 
where  it  can  grow  within  the  range  of  much  of  this  smoke,  are  affected 
with  a great  thickening  of  the  knee-joints,  and  their  teeth  suffer,  so 
that  they  must  be  frequently  removed  from  such  localities  to  preserve 
them. 

Lofty  chimneys  have  been  adopted  at  many  of  the  works  as  a means 
of  somewhat  abating  the  evils  arising  from  the  “ copper-smoke;”  and 
probably  the  arsenious  products  are  much  arrested  thereby;  but  it  has 
been  stated  that  these  chimneys  only  diffuse  the  sulphurous  and  sul- 

x 2 
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phuric  acids  over  a wider  area.  Many  plans  have  been  offered,  and 
some  tried  to  abate,  or  entirely  to  arrest,  the  noxious  vapours  discharged 
from  the  copper-works.  At  the  present  time,  however,  from  the  increase 
of  these  works,  during  late  years,  the  volumes  of  noxious  vapours 
evolved  must  be  enormous,  and  the  prevention  of  their  discharge  into 
the  atmosphere  is  a subject  of  pressing  importance,  one  to  which  it  is 
stated  many  of  the  heads  of  these  great  copper-smelting  establishments 
are  well  disposed  to  give  the  utmost  attention. 

Independently  of  the  copper-works,  there  is  a chemical  establishment 
situated  among  them,  the  vapours  from  which  are  also  offensive,  and 
much  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  within  their  range. 

Although  it  might  be  considered  that  vapours  which  clearly  caused 
such  destruction  to  vegetation  could  scarcely  fail  to  injure  the  health 
of  persons  coming  within  their  range,  the  general  impression  seems  to 
be,  that  these  vapours  by  no  means  produce  the  serious  consequences 
to  health  that  might  be  supposed.  It  is  stated,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  copper-works  have  been  extended,  ague,  which  once  prevailed  in 
the  low  grounds  near  the  course  of  the  river,  to  the  northward  of  the 
town,  has  disappeared,  so  as  now  to  be  little  known  ; and  it  is  thought 
that  the  copper-smoke  greatly  counteracts  the  injurious  effects  to  health 
which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  neglected  sewerage,  drainage, 
and  scavenging  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Bevan,  surgeon  and  registrar  of  Swansea,  who  considers  “ the 
counteracting  agency  of  copper-smoke,  as  eminently  useful  in  destroy- 
ing miasmata,  and  consequently  in  the  prevention  of  fevers,  agues, 
&c.,  ’ after  pointing  out  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  town,  says — 

The  geneial  state,  however,  of  the  drainage  and  scavenging  is  unde- 
niably bad,  and  nothing  less  than  its  happy  locality  and  temperature  prevent 
the  woist  effects  to  the  general  health  ensuing.  The  town  sewerage  is  not 
oidy  extremely  partial,  inasmuch  as  not  only  many  districts  built  within 
the  last  four  years  have  no  public  sewers,  but  also  from  alterations  made 
in  severa  of  the  older  ones,  the  leading  sewers  have  had  their  fall  or  level 
altered,  the  result  of  which  is  their  total  inadequacy  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended.  The  greater  number  of  cases  of  fever  which 
1 have  met  with  in  the  course  ol  my  practice  have  occurred  in  the  districts 
in  which  no  provision  has  been  made  for  drainage.  This  is  proved  bv 
the  classification  of  the  deaths  in  the  followin0-  table  : 


Classification  of  Deaths  at  Swansea  for  the  Years  1839 

High-street 

Strand 

Green  Hill  and  Upper  District  .'!***. 

Middle  District 

Burrows 

Mount  Pleasant ...  . 

Upper  Suburbs  .... 

Sketty  

Hamlet  of  St.  Thomas 

Deaths  occurring  in  obscure  parts  not  included  in  the 
above  Districts.  , . . 


to  1842. 

93 

108 

524 

342 

23 

19 

62 

36 

38 

33 


several  ?P,pears, that  the  greatest  proportion  of  deaths  in  tl 

tricts Hi  vIS  has,ta.ken  place  111  the  Strand,  Green  Hill,  and  Middle  di 
thrie  n t nf  ry  S1£uatl0”s  ln  vvhlch  there  exists  no  sewerage,  and  in  whit 
ate  out  ol  four  have  been  fever  and  inflammatory  cases.  The  comparisc 
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between  these  districts  and  others  inhabited  by  the  same  class  has,  v/ith 
due  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  population,  occupied  my  attention,  and 
the  result  has  been  a conviction  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  drainage,  sewerage,  and  cleansing.” 

The  annexed  table,  constructed  from  the  returns  of  the  Mortuary 
Registers,  affords  a general  view  of  the  mortality  within  the  Swansea 
district,  from  1839  to  1S43,  both  inclusive  (five  years),  in  which  those 
who  have  died  of  decline,  consumption,  and  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and 
contagious  diseases  are  especially  enumerated,  with  their  ages  at  death, 
the  whole  divided  into  the  three  classes  of  gentry,  tradespeople,  and 
artisans  and  labourers. 


No.  2. — Deaths  in  Swansea  for  Five  Years,  ending  1843,  stating  the  Rank  in 
Life  and  Mean  Age  at  Death  ; and  distinguishing  Deaths  by  Decline,  Consump- 
tion, and  Epidemic  Diseases. 


Population,  1841 — 18,278. 


Mai.es. 

{Under  5 Years  • 
Above  5 Years  . 
Of  all  Ages  . . 

{Under  5 Years  . 
Above  5 years  . 
Of  all  Ages  . . 

, ("Under  5 Years  . 
Labourers  and  I Aboye  5 Yeara  . 

Artisans  *[0f  all  Ages.  . 

Females. 

I Under  5 Years  „ 
Gentry  . . (Above  5 Years  . 

[Of  all  Ages  . . 

{Under  5 Years  . 
Above  5 Years  • 
Of  all  Ages  . . 

, f Under  5 Years  . 
Labourers  and  I ^bove  5 Years  . 

Artisans  -[of  all  Ages  . . 


Total 
Deaths 
from  all 
Causes 
during  5 
Years. 

Decline. 

Consump- 

tion. 

Epidemics. 

Mean 
age  at 
Death. 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

1 

S ® 

Cw  ► r 

0J  ~ 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

Mean 

Age. 

Number  of 

Deaths. 

5 ■ 

“ so 

3 

25 

44 

3 

• • 

3 

• • 

2 

• • 

28 

39 

3 

33 

3 

K) 

GO 

2 

25 

42 

• • 

9 

• • 

94 

43 

27 

• • 

4 

• • 

13 

• • 

136 

30 

27 

41 

4 

24 

22 

12 

285 

• • 

8 

• • 

1 

• • 

106 

• • 

367 

37 

117 

• • 

25 

• ■* 

60 

• • 

652 

22 

125 

34 

26 

31 

166 

9 

• • 

18 

• • 

44 

8 

• t 

2 

• • 

2 

• • 

18 

46 

8 

41 

2 

25 

2 

28 

24 

• • 

1 

8 

• • 

80 

43 

21 

• • 

6 

• • 

9 

• • 

104 

34 

22 

36 

6 

25 

17 

12 

259 

• • 

12 

106 

• • 

397 

45 

102 

• • 

9 

• • 

74 

• • 

656 

28 

114 

34 

9 

30 

ISO 

11 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  taking  the  population  of  the  district 
at  IS  278,  according  to  the  census  of  1841,  the  middle  of  the  five,  years 
noticed,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  1*74  per  cent. ; * that  the 


average 


* Mr  r u.  Vivian,  in  bis  Statistics  of  the  Swansea  Union,  obtains  1-69  tor  the 
Swansea  Town  District,  from  the  following  data;  1'79  being  given  for  the  Llan- 
gafelach  District,  while  the  rural  districts  of  Gower  and  Llar.drlo-Talybont  are 
respectively  1-45  and  1-41,  the  mean  for  the  whole  Union  being  1,W’[I>K0p0KTI0N 
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number  of  male  deaths  per  annum  is  163  *2,  and  of  female  deaths  155  '(j 
or  7 'C  less  than  the  male;  and  that  this  difference  in  the  number  of 
male  and  female  deaths  is  due  to  the  fewer  females  who  die  among-  tlle 
gentry  and  tradespeople  relatively  to  the  males,  than  among  the\rli- 
sans  and  labourers,  the  deaths  among  whom  are  nearly  even  ts  reo-auk 
the  sexes,  for  the  five  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  age  of  the  gentry  who  died  in  the  five 
years  was,  for  the  males  39,  and  for  the  females  46  years ; the  mean 
age  of  the  tradespeople,  for  the  males  30,  for  the  females  34  years  ; the 
mean  age  of  the  labourers  and  artisans,  for  the  males  22,  for  the  females 
28  years  : in  all  the  three  classes,  showing  a higher  age  at  death  for 
the  females  than  the  males — in  the  first  class,  of  seven  years;  in  the 
second,  of  four  years  ; and  in  the  third,  of  six  years : so  that  this  dif- 
ference is  less  observable  among  the  tradespeople  than  among  the 
gentry,  and  artisans  and  labourers.  The  total  mean  age  of  the  males 
who  died  was  23  years,  and  of  the  females  29  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  as  usual,  the  numbers  who  die  under  five 
years  of  age  are  considerable,  being  1 in  2 ’6,  the  mean  age  for  whom, 
both  males  and  females,  being  one  year.  The  mortality  of  this  kind  is, 8 
however,  very  different  in  the  three  different  classes,  being,  for  the* 
gentry,  only  at  the  rate  of  1 in  15 ’3  of  the  total  deaths,  while  for  the 
tradespeople  it  is  1 in  3*6,  and  for  the  artisans  and  labourers  i in  2’4  -l 
esuhs  strongly  marking  the  difference  of  the  sanatory  conditions  under 
winch  the  children  of  the  three  classes  must  be  placed. 

Abstracting  those  who  die  under  five  years  of  age,  the  annexed  table 
shows  that  the  mean  age  at  death  is  for  the  male  gentry  44,  and  for  the 
fema  e gentry  the  same  ; for  the  male  tradespeople  43,  and  for  the 
females  of  the  same  class  the  same  ; while  for  the  male  artisans  and 
labourers  the  mean  age  is  37,  and  for  the  females  45  years,  an  age  for 
he  fatter  higher  than  that  of  (lie  other  two  classes,  though  it  does  not 

% 1 T Ulem’  and  0,10  eiSht  fears  above  that  for  the 

nudes  of  the  same  class  ; appearing  to  show  that  the  influences  to  which 
the  ma’es  of  tins  class  have  been  exposed  were  much  more  injurious  to 
life  than  those  which  have  acted  on  the  females  J I 

According-  to  the  table,  1 in  5 die  of  decline,  the  deaths  from  this  I 
cause  being  slightly  less  among  the  gentry  than  among  the  two  other 
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Registrars  (Mice  at  Swansea.  ’ 18431  Ca,culat“1  ™ Returns  f,e,„  til 


I"  the  Gower  District  . . No  1 

In  the  town  District  . . x-  ' I 

In  the  Llangafelach  District*  No!  3 
I*1  the  Llaudilo-Talybout  Dis- 
trict. . . 


'S  j-  No.  < 


Population. 


Census, 

1842. 


6,490 

18,278 

9,001 

4,880 


38,649  39,393 


Com- 

puted, 


6,584 
.8,681 
9,182 

4,946  2 -I 


2-70 


2*85 


2-77 


1*5? 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Year 

ending 

March, 

1842. 

Year 

ending 

March, 

1843. 

j 

i 

Mean. 

Y ear 
ending 
March, 
1842. 

Year 

ending 

March, 

1843. 

Mean* 

1-65 

1-62 

1-63 

1-16 

>-» 

1-45 

2'6l 

2-81 

2-71 

1-58 

1-80 

1 -69 
179 

3 '62 

3'87 

3-74 

1-S4 

1*75 

2-70 

2-71 

2-70 

1 -58 

1 *25 

1 -41 

1-71 


1-64 


of  tlic  different  Classes. 
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classes,  and  1 in  22 ’4  of  the  total  deaths  were  from  consumption,  this 
cause  of  death  being'  most  prevalent  among  the  gentry,  1 in  9 2 of 
whom  thus  died  in  the  five  years,  while  the  rate  of  death  from  tnis 
cause  appears  for  the  tradespeople  1 in  24,  and  for  the  artisans  and 
labourers  1 in  22*4.  By  taking  decline  and  consumption  together, 
1 in  4 '6  of  the  total  deaths  are  from  these  causes,  it  appearing  under 
the  head  of  decline  and  of  consumption  that  more  males  than  females 
thus  died  ; the  mean  age  of  both  sexes  for  the  class  of  artisans  being 
the  same  (34  years)  for  decline,  and  nearly  the  same  (31  and  30)  for 
consumption.  The  mean  age  of  the  gentry  for  decline  is  33  toi  males, 
41  for  females ; and  for  consumption  28  and  25.  for  tradespeople 
the  mean  age  for  deaths  by  decline  is  27  males  and  22  females,  and  foi 
consumption  24  and  25. 

With  respect  to  epidemics,  endemics,  and  contagious  diseases,  it 
would  appear  that  1 in  4 of  the  total  deaths  is  from  these  causes  , 1 
death  in  11*5  among  the  gentry  being  from  them,  among  the  trades- 
people 1 in  6,  and  among  the  artisans  and  labourers  1 in  3 5. 

The  rate  of  mortality  for  Swansea  being  so  low,  while  the  proportion 
of  the  total  deaths  from  decline,  consumption,  and  epidemic,  endemic, 
and  contagious  diseases  is  so  considerable,  it  becomes  desirable  to  seek 
for  a cause  for  this  apparent  contradiction  ; and  such  seems  to  present 
itself  in  the  number  of  persons,  above  the  age  of  five  years,  who  resort 
to  Swansea  for  employment,  lowering  the  rate  of  mortality  as  regards 
the  population,  from  being  above  those  ages  at  which  death  is  most 

frequent.  TT  . , . , 

Mr.  J.  H.  Vivian,  in  his  Statistics  of  the  Swansea  Union,  one  which 

comprises  27  parishes,  and  had  in  1841  a population  of  38  649,  ob- 
serves, while  he  notices  the  probable  neglect  in  registering  the  births, 
“ that  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Union,  taking  the  excess  of 
births  beyond  deaths,  would  be  442  persons,  or -about  l’*4  Per  cen^- 
per  annum,  on  the  average  of  the  years  ended  March  1842  and  1843. 
Whereas,  on  the  average  of  the  10  years  ending  1841,  the  increase  was 
744  persons,  or  1-92  per  cent.;  so  that  if  the  returns  o births  and 
deaths  are  correct,  302  persons  must  come  annually  to  reside  within  the 
Union  from  other  parts  of  the  county  or  of  the  kingdom. 

From  the  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Vivian,  it  would  appear  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1841,  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Swansea  town  and  franchise  were  not  born  in  the  county 
in  which  Swansea  is  situate,  and  even  in  Swansea  hundred  less  than 
1 in  8 were  not  so  born.  The  table  will  also  illustrate  the  mci ease  of 
the  population  during  40  years,  from  6099,  in  1801,  to  10,/  - 7 in  1841, 
one  that  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  increase  of  the  copper-works 
to  the  working  and  export  of  coal  during  that  time,  and  to  the  influx  ot 
strangers  to  supply  the  increased  demand  for  labour  and  other  conse- 
quent occupations. 

Extracts  from  the  Population  Returns  : 


* Statistics  of  the  Swansea  Union,  1844,  p.  31. 
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SWANSEA  TOWN  AND  FRANCHISE. 


Houses. 


'C 

Si 

2 

d 


1801 
181 J 
1821 
18)1 
1841 


1,182 

1,591 

2,049 

2,582 

3,166 


>> 

a 

GO 

li 

if 

. d 

M 


1,504 

1,843 

2,124 

2,872 


21 

104 

84 

132 

139 


Persons. 


1 

30 

24 

64 


ju 

13 

S 


2,529 

3,704 

4,541 

5,891 

7,861 


ci 

£ 

o 


3,570 
4,492 
5,714 
7 , 365 
8,926 


p-l 


d a 
o o 
H " 


6,099 

8,196 

10.255 

13.256 
16,787 


Occupations. 


Families 
chiefly 
employed  in 
Agriculture. 


Families 
chiefly 
employed  in 
Trade, 

Man  ufactures, 
or  Handicraft. 


All  other 
Families 
not  comprised 
in  the 

two  preceding 
Classes. 


39 

11 

30 

33 


1,196 
1 ,625 
739 
1,289 


4,864 
207 
1 ,355 
1,633 


SWANSEA  HUNDRED. 


1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 

1841 


1,620 

1.701 

97 

3,366 

4,019 

7,385 

2,452 

562 

1 i i 

1,900 

67 

15 

3,630 

4,627 

8,257 

4,627 

956 

1 ,890 

2,004 

95 

16 

4,484 

5,017 

9,501 

981 

528 

2,241 

2,335 

110 

33 

5,361 

5,876 

11,147 

971 

2,686 

• • 

214 

30 

6,418 

6,904 

13,322 

• • 

5,660 

458 

495 

816 
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■{ 


Swansea  Hundred. 


Ages. 

Ages. 

Persons  Born. 

Under  20  Years  of 
Age. 

20  Years  and 
upwards. 

In  this 
County. 

Elsewhere, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

3,590 

3,214 

3,776 

3,296 

4,271 

3,204 

5,150 

3,608 

11,093 

11,786 

5,694 

1,536 

!\ote.  These  numbers  refer  to  persons.  In  the  other  years  to  families. 

Having  thus  obtained  an  explanation  tending-  to  show  how  the  appa- 
rently low  rate  of  mortality  might  be  accounted  for,  it  became  desirable 
to  compare  the  town  with  the  adjacent  country,  and  with  other  districts 
m South  Wales,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  climate,  nearly  common  to 
them  all,  might  be  supposed  to  influence  the  deaths  by  decline  and  con- 
sumption as  has  been  stated  to  be  the  case,  and  therefore  to  see  how 
tar  the  influence  of  the  copper-smoke  might  be  fairly  charged  with  some 
parts  of  the  results,  the  modes  of  life  of  the  general  population  hein- 
much  the  same  throughout.  ° 


w ,hl ly>l7p0Se\  and  111  order  t0  test  the  vallle  of  climate,  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  documents  prepared  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar- 

General  has  been  constructed.  The  districts  of  Penzance,  Truro 
Tavistock,  and  Barnstaple  being-  selected  as  offering  somewhat  similar 
Climates  the  south-west  of  England ; and  Kendal  for  the  same  real 

mnli-we"  PJ EU'r'y,aS  vgar"S  I'’"  of  "oisnire  h,7.m 

on  the  eastern  w Ta™°U‘h  and  Whitby  were  taken  as  points 

inland  on  the  !°  ,„  "f 'TV  Bever,ey  antl  Ipswich  as  others  more 

a more  central  nositinn^r  ° the  island  ; and  Huntingdon  as  having 
rural  portions  a lire  " rl  ,nost  of  the  localities  the  districts  comprise 
MueLTrclimate  " nC'  USef“'  aS  raSa“>5  -vestiga.ioi,  inti  the 
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Total. 

One  in 
(of  Popu- 
lation.) 

One  in 

Total 

Deatlis. 

Penzance. — (Population,  50, 100.) 

Total  deaths  . 

4,727 

11 

• • 

Deaths  from  Epidemic,  Endemic,  and 
gious  diseases,  including  Typhus  . 

Conta- 

1,059 

47 

4-4 

Deaths  from  Typhus  ..... 

173 

290 

27-3 

Deaths  from  Consumption .... 

843 

59 

5-6 

Truro. — (Population,  43,137.) 

10 

• • 

Deaths  from  Epidemic  diseases,  &c.  . 

881 

49 

4-8 

Deaths  from  Typhus  ..... 

1G0 

270 

26-8 

Deaths  from  Consumption  . . . 

845 

51 

5 

Tavistock. — (Population,  23,995.) 

Total  deaths 

2,134 

11 

• • 

Deaths  from  Epidemic  diseases,  &c. 

520 

46 

4 

Deaths  from  Typhus  ..... 

145 

165 

12*6 

Deaths  from  Consumption 

333 

72 

6-4 

Barnstaple. — (Population,  37 ,452.) 

2,792 

Total  deaths 

13 

• • 

Deaths  from  Epidemic  diseases,  &c.  . 

485 

77 

5-7 

Deaths  from  Typhus 

116 

323 

24 

Deaths  from  Consumption  . . . 

488 

77 

5' 7 

Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  and  St.  Neots. 

(Population,  55,573.) 

5,852 

Total  deaths 

9 

• • 

Deaths  from  Epidemic  diseases,  &c. 

• • 

1,103 

50 

5-3 

Deaths  from  Typhus 

343 

162 

17 

Deaths  from  Consumption 

• • 

1,107 

50 

5-3 

Kendal. — (Population,  34,G94.) 

3,077 

9 

• • 

Deaths  from  Epidemic  diseases,  &c. 

• • 

750 

46 

4*  9 

Deaths  from  Typhus  ..... 

204 

170 

18 

Deaths  from  Consumption  . . . 

• • 

662 

52 

5’5 

Yarmouth. — (Population,  24,031.) 

2,370 

10 

Total  deaths  ....... 

• • 

Deatlis  from  Epidemic  diseases  &c. 

• • 

359 

67 

6-6 

Deaths  from  Typhus 

56 

429 

42 

Deaths  from  Consumption  . . . 

• • 

315 

76 

7*5 

Ipswicii. — (Population,  25,254.) 

3,010 

8 

Total  deaths  ....... 

• • 

Deaths  from  Epidemic  diseases,  &c. 

• • 

562 

45 

5-3 

Deaths  from  Typhus 

93 

272 

32  3 

Deaths  from  Consumption  ... 

• • 

685 

37 

4-4 

Beverley. — (Population,  1 8,957 .) 

1,867 

10 

Total  deaths 

• • 

• • 

Deaths  from  Epidemic  diseases,  &c. 

• • 

364 

52 

5 

Deaths  from  Typhus  ..... 
Deaths  from  Consumption  • . . 

61 

311 

30-6 

• • 

205 

92 

9 

Whitby. — (Population,  20,100.) 

2,148 

9 

Total  deaths 

• • 

Deaths  from  Epidemic  diseases,  &c.  . 

• • 

31G 

64 

6-8 

Deaths  from  Typhus 

49 

410 

48 

Deaths  from  Consumption  . 

• • 

287 

70 

7-5 
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Prevalence  of  Consumption  and  Typhus. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  death  by  consumption 
(decline  being*  coupled  with  it  in  these  returns)  is  as  high,  or  nearly  so, 
at  Carmarthen  as  at  Swansea,  and  not  materially  different  at  Truro;  so 
that  though  Llanelly  with  its  copper-works  is  included  in  the  Car- 
marthen district,  yet  we  cannot  refer  the  prevalence  of  consumption  at 
Truro,  its  tin-smelting*  works  not  evolving  much  noxious  vapours,  (o 
the  mixture  of  the  same  gases  with  the  atmosphere  as  are  discharged 
at  the  copper-works.  Moreover,  at  Ipswich  we  find  a still  higher  rate 
for  consumption  than  at  Swansea,  and  at  Ipswich  the  only  works  of 
importance  seem  to  be  iron  founderics.  The  Cardiff  district,  which 
includes  Neath  and  Tybach  with  their  copper-works,  affords  a far 
lower  rate  of  death  by  consumption,  one  approximating  to  that  observ- 
able at  Yarmouth  and  Whitby.  Regarding  climate,  the  Cardiff  district 
is  much  drier  than  those  of  Swansea,  Carmarthen,  and  Haverfordwest, 
t he  mountains  on  the  north  of  it  carrying  off  the  clouds  drilled  from 
the  Atlantic.  Still  it  seems  difficult  from  the  data  here  assembled  to 
conclude  much  as  to  the  supposed  influence  of  climate  on  the  west  coast 
of  England  and  Wales  in  aiding  the  prevalence  of  consumption,  although 
Beverley,  Whitby,  and  Yarmouth  appear  such  favourable  positions  in 
the  table;  for  Ipswich  is  the  worst  of  all  the  places  enumerated,  and 
Huntingdon  is  about  equal  to  Kendal,  Truro,  Haverfordwest,  and  Pen- 
zance. Should  such  an  influence  exist,  it  will  require  to  be  proved  by 
more  satisfactory  data  than  are  here  assembled. 


. Lrict. 

Population 

iu 

1841. 

Average 

Deaths 

perAnnum. 

Per 

Centage  of 
Deailis. 

Deaths 

by 

Consump- 

tion, 

Deaths 

by 

Typhus. 

Deaths 

by 

Epidemics, 

including 

Typhus. 

Deaths 
from  other 
Causes 
than 

Epidemics 

and 

Consump- 

tion. 

1 in 

1 in 

1 in 

1 ill 

Swansea  . . 

3S,G4 l 

672 

1*7 

4*8 

11  *0 

3*5 

1*9 

Cardiff,  &c. 

86,536 

1,746 

2*0 

7*0 

11*6 

3*8 

1-7 

Caermarthen 

37,512 

737 

1*9 

4*9 

13*0 

4*3 

2*0 

I!  ivei  ford  west  . 

37,139 

669 

1*8 

5*5 

16*7 

4*6 

1*8 

tail  . 

50,100 

945 

1*9 

5*6 

27*3 

4*4 

1-7 

Jlruro  . . 

43,137 

858 

2*0 

5*0 

26*8 

4*8 

1*7 

: itpck  . ■ . 

23,995 

427 

1*8 

6*4 

12-6 

4*0 

1*7 

> . 

37,452 

558 

1*5 

5*7 

24*0 

5*7 

1*5 

K.end&l  . 

34,694 

735 

2*1 

5*5 

18*0 

4*9 

1*6 

B i unjmou,  &c. 

55,573 

1,170 

2*1 

5*3 

17*0 

5*3 

1*6 

Yarmouth  . 

24,031 

474 

2*0 

7*5 

42*0 

6*6 

1*4 

Ipswich  . 

25,254 

602 

2*4 

4-4 

32*3 

5-3 

1*7 

Beverley  . 

18,957 

373 

2*0 

9*0 

30*6 

5*0 

1*4 

Whitby  , . 

20,100 

430 

2*1 

7*5 

47*9 

6*8 

1*4 

This  table  shows  that  both  consumption  and  typhus  are  prevalent  in 
the  Swansea  district,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  1S4*2,  at  Morristown 
(more  frequently  involved  in  copper-smoke  than  Swansea),  12  deaths 
m 12,  or  l in  3*5,  were  from  consumption.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
typhus  in  the  Swansea  district  is  very  considerable,  the  largest  in 
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Neglect  of  Ventilation  and  Drainage. 

the  list,  though  Cardiff  nearly  approaches  it.  While  1 in  11  of  the 
total  deaths  is  from  typhus  at  Swansea,  only  1 in  47  *9  so  die  at  Whitby, 
and  1 in  42  at  Yarmouth;  even  Ipswich,  apparently  so  high  Tor  con- 
sumption, gives  only  1 in  32*3  lor  typhus.  Alter  Cardiff,  Tavistock 
and  Carmarthen  come  the  nearest  to  Swansea.  For  deaths  by  epidemics 
generally,  and  including  typhus,  the  rate  of  mortality  at  Swansea  is 
high,  closely  followed  by  Cardiff  ; so  that  the  supposed  corrective 
influence  of  the  copper-smoke  for  these  diseases  is  not  apparent.  It 
would  thus  appear  that,  as  regards  the  health  and  average  age  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  low  rate  of  1*74  as  the  per  centage  of  death  in  the 
population  may  be  much  influenced  by  the  influx  of  persons  above 
5 years  of  age,  so  that  the  real  per  centage  of  the  deaths  of  those  born 
at  Swansea  may  be  much  the  same  as  for  similar  towns  ; that  notwith- 
standing this  immigration,  the  comparative  number  who  die  befere 
5 years  of  age  is  still  considerable;  that  there  is  a marked  difference  in 
the  relative  "amount  of  deaths  before  5 years  between  the  richer  and 
poorer  persons,  being  1 in  2' 4 of  the  total  deaths  for  the  latter  ; and 
that  a large  proportion  of  deaths  is  from  decline,  consumption,  and 
epidemics,  including  typhus. 

The  influence  of  climate,  and  of  the  copper-smoke,  though  such 
influence  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  is  not  very  clearly  seen  from  known 
data.  Taking  two  rural  districts  of  the  Swansea  Union,  both  to  the 
westward  of,  and  therefore  scarcely  affected  by,  the  copper-smoke, 
namely  Gower  and  Llandilo  Talybont,  but  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  general  climate,  we  find  that,  with  a united  population  of 
between  11,300  and  11,500  persons  ; the  per  centage  of  death  is  1*43. 
The  Llangafelech  and  town  districts  show  a higher  rate  of  mortality, 
and  are  those  in  which  this  should  be  expected  from  the  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  impurities  from  various  causes,  mingled  with 
the  air  breathed. 

Though  there  is  no  over-crowding  in  Swansea,  the  subject  being 
viewed  as  a whole,  vet  from  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  ventilation 
of  their  rooms,  especially  their  sleeping-rooms,  by  the  mass  of  the 
poorer  classes  (an  inattention  common  to  the  surrounding  districts), 
and  from  the  defective  drainage  of  the  town,  conditions  favourable  for 
epidemics  exist,  and  1 in  3-5  of  the  total  deaths  among  artisans  and 
labourers  is  from  this  cause  in  the  Swansea  district.  Notwithstanding 
the  influence  of  the  rural  districts,  the  same  rate  for  epidemics  obtains 
in  the  whole  Union  comprising  a population  of  38  *641. 

Consumption  (including  decline)  is  also  a marked  cause  of  death, 
1 in  4 '6  in  the  town  district  thus  dying,  a proportion  differing  but  little 
from  that  for  the  whole  Union,  namely,  1 in  4’ 8. 

The  employment  of  the  poorer  classes  is,  as  a whole,  good,  a fact 
indeed  proved  by  the  immigration  from  other  places  and  parts  of  the 
country;  and  those  engaged  in  the  copper-works,  more  especially,  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a fair  diet,  so  that  with  respect  to  food  the  poorer  classes 
of  Swansea  cannot  be  regarded  as  deficient. 

As  respects  the  average  age  at  death,  in  a town  in  which  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  was  not  even  born  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
and  who  have  therefore  immigrated  into  the  district,  the  population  so 
moving  in  being  probably,  as  a whole,  of  lair  age,  little  conclusion  can 
be  drawn,  except  that  this  circumstance  would  tend  to  raise  the  appa- 
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Merthyr  Tydfil — Geoloyical  Character. 

rent  health  and  longevity  in  the  district  beyond  a just  comparison  with 
other  districts  and  towns  not  under  equal  conditions. 


REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  MERTHYR 
T Y DFIL,  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

By  Sir  H.  T.  De  La  Beche. 

Situation. — Merthyr  Tydfil,  including  under  that  name  the  town  pro- 
perly so  called,  Dowlais,  and  Pen-y-Daran,  occupies  a length,  not 
including  the  houses  connected  with  the  Plymouth  Iron-works,  of  about 
two  miles,  partly  in  the  valley  of  the  Tuffe  and  partly  in  that  of  its  tri- 
butary the  Morlais.  Taken  as  a whole,  it  may  be  considered  well 
situated  on  sloping  ground,  a very  small  portion  having  a level  cha- 
racter. Merthyr  church  is  stated  to  be  500  feet  above  the  docks  at 
Cardiff,  .and  Dowlais  is  about  400  or  500  feet  above  it — Pen-y-Daran 
being  situated  between  the  two  places,  and  joining  them  together.  The 
valley  of  the  Taffe  extends  to  the  range  of  the  Vans  of  Brecon  (2862 
feet),  where  the  river  has  its  source,  and  becomes  more  expanded  near 
Merthyr  Tydfil  than  further  down,  the  northern  escarpments  of  the 
mountains,  containing  coal  and  iron,  ranging  off  from  the  main  valley 
near  the  town.  Hence  the  situation  of  Merthyr  is  open,  airy,  and  well 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

Climate. — As  might  be  expected  from  the  elevation  of  the  town, 
varying  fr'.m  about  500  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  temperature  is 

ioev  i.  low  compared  with  that  at  Swansea,  and  other  places  on  the 
coast  much  lower  levels,  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  same  time  the 

Ji.  tri  t ar<  und  the  town  is  rainy  and  damp,  as  a whole,  the  high  lands 
coveting  he  vapours  brought  by  the  prevalent  winds  from  the  sea.  It 
does  >t  a ipear  that  any  register  of  the  temperature  experienced,  or  of 
the  fall  of  -ain,  has  been  kept  at  Merthyr.  Though  so  many  iron-fur- 
naces are  in  blast  (there  are  18  at  the  Dowlais  establishment  alone,) 
with  all  their  accessory  fires  and  works,  and  with  a population  amount- 
ing to  37,264,  Merthyr  Tydfil  is  not  a smoky  town,  the  coals  employed 
e>;,‘ier  at  the  works  or  for  domestic  use  being  of  a quality  so  approxi- 
mating towards  anthracite  as  to  emit  little  smoke,  and  coke  being  used 
when  required  in  the  iron- works. 

Geological  Character  of  the  Ground .■ — The  rocks  on  which  the  town 
stands  form  that  interstratification  of  coal-beds,  shales,  sandstones,  and 
conglomerates  known  as  the  Coal  Measures,  to  which,  in  this  district, 
ami  for  a long  line  of  country,  are  added  beds  of  clay  ironstones.  To 
these  ironstones,  to  the  coal,  and  to  the  proximity  of  limestone,  employed 
as  a flux  in  smelting  the  iron,  Merthyr  Tydfil  owes  its  importance  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

1 hese  beds  are  much  covered  by  gravel  in  some  localities,  especially 
m le  ovver  parts  of  the  valley,  and  through  the  gravels  the  waters  per- 
colate in  the  low  grounds,  and  are  obtained  in  wells.  Many  beds  of  the 
coal  measures  also  throw  out  springs,  or  offer  facilities  for  procuring  the 
water  sustained  by  them  when  wells  are  sunk  to  such  beds  ; so  that  if 
caietui  arrangements  were  made,  the  inhabitants  might  receive  a good 
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supply  of  water,  one  which  would  but  little  interfere  with  that  required 
for  the  works. 

Neither  the  surface  of  the  ground  nor  its  geological  structure  present 
difficulties  for  a proper  drainage  of  the  town  ; on  the  contrary,  they 
would  offer  great  facilities. 

Drainage  and  Cleansing. — In  these  respects  this  town  is  in  a sad 
state  of  neglect;  with  the  exception  of  some  little  care  in  the  main 
streets,  and 'regulations  about  removing  ashes  before  the  doors  in  Dow- 
la is,  all  else  is  in  a miserable  condition.  From  the  poorer  inhabitants, 
who  constitute  the  mass  of  the  population,  throwing  all  slops  and  refuse 
into  the  nearest  open  gutter  before  their  houses,  from  the  impeded 
courses  of  such  channels,  and  the  scarcity  of  privies,  some  parts  of  the 
town  are  complete  networks  of  filth,  emitting  noxious  exhalations. 
Fortunately  the  fall  of  the  ground  is  commonly  so  good  that  heavy 
rains  carry  away  much  of  this  filth.  There  is  no  local  Act  for  drain- 
age and  cleansing,  the  Highway  Act  being  that  in  force,  and  the  chief 
lines  of  road  appearing  to  be  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  Turn- 
pikes. During  the  rapid  increase  of  this  town,  no  attention  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  its  drainage,  and  the  streets  and  houses  have 
been  built  at  random,  as  it  suited  the  views  of  those  who  speculated  in 
them. 

Mr.  James,  chairman  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  his  answers  to 
the  questions  of  the  Commissioners,  observes  that  there  are  no  regula- 
tions for  draining  the  town;  (6)  that  the  streets  are  not  properly  laid 
out  for  the  discharge  of  surface  moisture  ; that  surface  moisture  is 
retained;  that  there  are  accumulations  of  refuse  thrown  from  the 
houses ; and  that  there  are  stagnant  pools  and  ditches  contiguous  to 
the  dwellings. 

7.  “ There  are  very  few  drains,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  very 
inefficient.” 

8.  “The  great  majority  of  houses  have  not  proper  necessaries;  some  are 

arranged  to  empty  into  drains  or  cesspools,  but  the  majonty  aie  not,  and 
are  cleansed  by  the  nightman.”  „ 

9.  “The  house-drains  are  not  efficiently  cleansed. 

10.  “The  very  few  public  sewers  are  constructed  as  badly  as  possible.” 

1 1!  (Regulations  in  force  for  drainage  ) “ None.” 

12.  (The  liquid  refuse  is)  “ thrown  into  the  water-courses.” 

14.’  (The  public  sewers  cleansed)  “ by  showers  of  rain  only.” 

15!  “ The  main  streets  are  occasionally  cleansed  by  the  Turnpike  Trust 

Commissioners.”  , N __  „ 

1G.  (Courts  and  alleys  inhabited  by  poorer  classes  cleansed.)  No. 

17.  “No  dust-bins.”  . . , 

18.  (Deposit  of  town  refuse.)  “ Waste  pieces  of  ground  near  to  different 

parts  of  the  town,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Taffe  and  Morlais  ; and  after 
a long  draught,  as  at  present  (July  1844),  the  stench  is  almost  intolerable 
in  many  places.  It  is  not  sold  as  manuie.  . ^ ^ 

19.  (Local  power  for  enforcement  of  cleansing.)  “ None.” 

Mr.  Russell,  attorney  at  Merthyr,  states,  respecting  the  drainage  and 
cleansing — 

6.  “There  is  no  general  drainage ; but  nature  does  much,  as  the  town  is 

situated  on  the  side  of  a hill.”  , , , 

7.  “ There  is  but  one  sewer  in  a new  street,  but  the  houses  generally 

in  that  street  do  not  communicate  with  it.  Drainage  is  altogether  de- 
fective.” * 
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8.  “No  place  can  be  worse  provided  with  these  conveniences  (neces- 
saries for  the  houses),  there  being  scarcely  any  attached  to  the  cottages, 
which  bear  the  greatest  proportion  (to  the  other  houses).  There  are  no 
public  ones.” 

y.  the  houses  ate  not  properly  drained,  and  are  offensive  generally. ’’ 
]1.  (Local  regulations.)  “None.”  J 

12.  (Liquid  refuse)  “allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface.” 

14.  “There  are  no  public  sewers.” 

1 j.  (Cleansing.)  “ Only  on  the  turnpike  and  parish  roads.” 

](».  (Courts  and  alleys  inhabited  by  poorer  classes  cleansed.)  “ No.” 

15.  (Deposit  of  re  use.)  The  river  Taffe  generally;  but  Ibis  is  little 
attended  to  by  the  inhabitants.  None  sold  as  manure.” 

Mr.  Davies,  landlord  of  the  Bush  Inn,  who  has  known  the  town  for 
20  years,  states,  in  answer  to  the  same  questions 

5.  “No  public  survey  (of  the  town)  ” 

™L;‘^YTlatir  (for  drainag«)-  The  streets  are  uneven  and  un- 
housed Infill1 B,agnT?f  'Vaters>  aS  also  rduse  ‘hrown  out  from  the 
c e. . Many  cellais  or  kitchens  are  used  for  slaughtering  cattle.” 

bra^chAdrS?,’nentS  ^ nndei'‘drainage)  “ very  defective.  No  sewers  or 

sometime0sPieermovePd  * *7  h°W?*i  “ No'  The  accumulation  of  filth  is 
sometunes  iemoved  about  once  in  five  years.  No  public  necessaries.” 

emit  offensive  smells  ^ 161136  18  all°Wed  to  accumulate.  and  too  often 

raade  b-v  priva,e  individi’“,s’ 

1 o mcfufcfrefusJd  f°«Tl  f°r  sys?emat|c  drainage.)  “ No  regulations.” 
14.  (Sewers  cleansed.)  “No.” 

habit,  aruUolll’Snce  olT/flbabit'ants^t'156  “ rcmoved  according  to  the 
tow^p™  wtle  li"„ds  ”0i‘  and  n'bWsh  a’re  ""»*»  i»  various  part,  oftbe 

nuisances.)  “None  excent  nn  n,  1 Y cle?"Sln”  and  prevention  of 
\ orie’  eXLePl  on  parish  roads  and  thoroughfares.” 

i »tC  ev  deuce  of  Air.  .James  mir?  at,.  at 
same  subject  is  as  follows: . ' ‘ Maitin,  surgeons,  upon  the 


few 


fi.  “ No  regulations.  No  attention  evpr  iv.ht  a...,- 
Zl*rihn™rly  °PP°.8i,e  ,ha  church  ; 1 hat,  however,  ‘ ffno*^ 


(i  ev  cis.)  None  but  the  one  just  mentioned  till  laf^Lr  i , . 

I’onrrh  ti„a  M„tnt  mar;“r  tU1  ]afelv,  when  a drain 

c nver.  There  is  also  a 


11  ram  from  George  Town  t Yu  , e nver-  There  is  also  a 

to  7 put  under  the  canal.  Nothin"  bnt1>P°SA  lhe  fa,11  is  ,0°  li,1ie-  It  ought 
and  it  is  much  wanted.”  J.  ° 1 an  Acl  of  Parliament  can  do  it, 

„?•  u,™pb.'li 14aelsYYY'iboIi buieese)li,aYY Ty imi,crfect”  m. 

> s lespcct.  Scores,  I dare  say  |uim|,Yi,  'j  Idace  can  be  worse  off  in 
cnieuce  as  a necessary,”  J 0 houses  have  no  such  con- 
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8.  (Some)  “ houses  in  t lie  town  have  necessaries,  but  no  drains.  There 
are  no  public  necessaries.”  M. 

3lch  a 1hi"S  as  a house-drain  was  never  heard  of  here.”  J. 

. refuse  olten  accumulates  so  that  the  smell  is  most  (ffen- 

sive.  M. 

10.  ‘ ihe  only  sewer  I know  of  is  by  the  Globe  tavern,  and  goes  under 
the  load.  There  is  an  open  grating  to  it,  to  let  in  the  water  from  Ihe  road, 
ibis  emits  a very  offensive  effluvium  at  times.”  J. 

10.  Ihe  public  sewers  are  badly  formed,  so  that  they  deposit  lartre 
quantities  of  refuse.  It  remains  there  until  washed  away  by  the  rain.”  M. 

T1-  (Local  regulations  for  drainage.)  “ No.”  J. 

11. “  There  are  no  local  regulations  for  that  purpose.”  M. 

12.  (Liquid  refuse.)  “Thrown  on  the  ashes  frequently.  Often  out  of 
the  door,  there  to  soak  until  the  rains  carry  it  away.”  J. 

12.  Some  thrown  into  the  river,  the  remainder  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  the  surface.”  M. 

14.  (Cleansing  of  sewers.)  “They  are  not  cleansed,  except  by  rain 

water.”  M.  1 J 

15.  “ The  surveyor  of  the  (turnpike)  road  employs  men  and  a cart  to 
clear  away  ihe  dirt.”  J. 

15.  “We  have  no  scavengers.”  M. 

10.  “ Nothing  removed  from  them  (courts  and  alleys)  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.” J. 

1G.  “I  believe  they  are  seldom  cleansed.”  M. 

17.  (Dust-bins)  “ Not  known  here.”  J. 

17. “  The  houses  are  not  provided  with  dust-bins.”  M. 

18.  (Deposit  of  refuse.)  “Any  vacant  place.  The  iron-masters  gene- 
rally cart  it  away.  Nothing  paid  for  it,  or  for  removing  it.”  J. 

18.  “ Most  of  it  is  deposited  by  the  river-side,  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
floods.  I think  very  little  of  it  is  sold  as  manure.”  M. 

Though  abundant  other  evidence  might  be  adduced,  the  above  will 
be  sufficient  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  singularly  neglected  state 
of  Merthyr  as  to  drainage  and  cleansing.  Some  apparent  difference  in 
the  evidence  arises  from  applying  the  term  sewer  to  common  drains  for 
surface  water.  Of  the  former  the  private  sewer  mentioned  is  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  one,  deserving  the  name. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Dovvlais  Iron  Company  undertake  to  carry 
away  the  ashes  from  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dowlais  at  the  rale 
of  one  penny  per  week  for  each  house.  This  money  seems  stopped  out 
of  the  wages  paid,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Dowlais  bein<>' 
under  the  control,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  Company. 

The  rarities  of  privies  is  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the 
town.  Even  many  recently  erected  houses  are  unprovided  in  (his 
respect,  though  more  attention  is  now  paid  than  formerly  to  such  con- 
veniences. In  some  localities,  a privy  was  found  common  to  40  or  50 
persons,  and  even  up  to  100  persons  and  more,  and  from  its  neglected 
state,  it  might  well  be  doubted  if  it  were  of  advantage,  further  than  to 
conceal  t he  inhabitants  frequenting  it  from  view.  Even  the  houses  of 
small  but  respectable  tradespeople  were  found  unprovided  in  this  respect 
at  Dovvlais,  and  in  consequence,  the  females  of  the  families  were  put 
to  much  inconvenience. 

From  the  number  of  persons  congregated  together,  and  the  scarcity 
of  privies,  not  much  regard  to  decency  is  paid  by  the  mass  of  poorer 
persons,  though  some  of  the  women  are  described  as  suffering  much 
from  constipation,  brought  on  by  their  attempts  to  avoid  exposure. 
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The  cinder-heaps,  as  the  lines  of  refuse  slags  from  the  iron-works  are 
termed,  and  the  river-sides  are  frequented  by  persons  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  who  manage  the  best  way  they  can.  This  system  produces 
much  indifference  to  personal  exposure,  and  may  in  some  way  account 
for  the  not  uncommon  practice  of  the  workmen,  on  their  return  home 
from  their  labour,  stripping,  and  being  washed  and  rubbed  down,  while 
naked,  by  the  females  of  the  house,  or  who  may  be  in  it  at  the  time, 
usually,  as  it  is  stated,  without  much  regard  to  their  being  married  or 
unmarried.  Notwithstanding  such  exposure  and  practices,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  Merthyr  are  stated  by  competent  and  highly  credible 
witnesses  to  be  no  more  immoral  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
in  South  Wales,  and  to  be  not  at  all  remarkable  for  freedom  of  inter- 
course among  the  sexes. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes,  it  may  be  stated, 
from  the  information  of  the  clergyman  of  Dowlais,  that  when  the  schools 
at  Dowlais  were  first  built,  holding  150  boys,  and  150  girls,  the  children 
did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  the  privies,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
taught. 

The  practice  of  throwing  the  refuse  and  slops  immediately  in  front  of 
their  doors  is  not  uncommon  with  the  poorer  classes  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  force  of  this  habit,  even  in  those 
who  in  the  interior  of  their  houses  preserve  the  utmost  neatness.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  common  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  for  in  many 
localities  the  interiors  of  their  houses  are  cleanly  and  well  kept.  It  has 
been  seen  that  such  is  the  practice  at  Brecon  ; and  when  noticed  in  small 
towns  or  villages,  does  not  so  forcibly  strike  the  observer,  nor  is  it  then, 
perhaps,  so  mischievous  from  the  small  number  of  houses  ; but  when  the 
same  practice  is  carried  into  a town,  containing  many  thousands  of 
inhabitants,  and  wherein  there  is  no  system  of  public  sewerage,  or  any 
proper  control  over  nuisances  of  this  order,  the  evil  is  manifest. 

Supply  of  Water. — There  is  no  public  supply  of  water,  and  the  only 
hing  approaching  to  it  seems  a pipe  carrying  water  from  a spring,  to 
spouts  used  by  some  of  the  Pen  y Daran  houses,  and  a spout  or  two  at 
Dowlais.  There  are  great  complaints  as  to  the  arrangements  for  water, 
uid  the  poorer  classes  are  ill  supplied,  more  especially  in  dry  weather. 
Pumps  and  wells  are  the  chief  sources,  whence  that  for  domestic  use  is 
obtained,  and  the  inhabitants  commonly  term  it  good  ; but  it  may  be 
reasonably  doubted,  as  most  of  these  wells  are  fed  by  surface-waters,  if 
it  can  be  free  from  a mixture  with  impurities  derived  from  the  house 
refuse,  soaking  into  the  ground  in  all  directions. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  James  (Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians), 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  James  (surgeon),  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Davies,  on  this 
head,  is  as  follows: — 

|hey  all  point  out  that  the  supply  is  from  the  river  and  surface 
springs  and  wells,  or  the  overflow  of  the  canal,  and  that  there  is  no 
public  distribution  of  water. 

• A2'  (Supply  of  the  poorer  classes.)  “ The  poorer  classes  are  supplied 
i water  from  the  different  pumps  and  draw-wells  attached  to  their 
< U)Ses’  a , ln  Tmany  instances  obtain  it  from  the  pumps  belonging  to  the 
6*  *iave  never  heard  of  more  than  one  instance  where  a 
person  chafed  for  water  from  his  pump.”  J.  eh. 

In  all  these  modes”  - j 

people). 


(pumps,  wells,  and  begging  from  trades- 
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32.  “ In  very  dry  weather  the  supply  is  very  scanty,  as  several  pumps 
become  dry,  and  the  small  rivulets  running  out  of  the  fields  are  nearly 
dry.  I often  see  above  a dozen  waiting  to  get  their  vessels  filled.  My  own 
neighbourhood  is  badly  off.  About  three  years  ago  I had  a well  sunk,  and 
upwards  of  20  families  are  supplied  with  as  much  as  they  choose,  at  Is.  6 d. 
per  quarter.  I suppose  they  find  it  advantageous,  as  the  same  parties 
continue  to  take  it,  and  dread  the  refusal  of  it.”  J.  s. 

32.  “ The  poorer  classes  are  supplied  from  pumps  and  draw-wells : in  dry 
seasons  they  are  obliged  to  beg  from  the  tradespeople.”  M. 

32.  “ From  tradespeople  and  other  sources.”  D. 

33.  “ Great  and  well-founded  complaints  as  to  quantity,  more  especially 
at  Dowlais,  where  the  want  of  water  is  frequently  distressing.”  J.  ch. 

33.  “ In  unusual  dry  weather,  the  poor,  in  many  instances,  carry  their 
water  from  a long  distance.  At  others,  have  to  wait  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  at  pipes  (spouts).  The  usual  charge  for  carrying  is  from  4 d.  to 
£>d.  a barrel.”  R. 

33.  “ Great  complaints.”  D. 

34.  (Charge  for  water).  “ From  private  pumps  6 d.  per  quarter.”  D. 

38.  (Filters  in  use).  “ I believe  there  are  half-a-dozen  in  the  town.”  M. 

38.  “ Very  rarely.”  D. 

44.  (Fires).  “ One  in  seven  or  ten  years.”  J.  ch. 

44.  “ Not  one  a-year,  very  little  timber  being  used  in  the  buildings.”  R. 

44.  “ A fire  at  Merthyr  is  a very  rare  circumstance.  Not  one  in  two  or 
three  years  ; which  is  very  extraordinary,  considering  that  fire  is  kept  in 
many  houses  all  night.  Many  of  the  iron-miners  have  pounds  of  powder, 
and  generally  kept  under  the  bed.”  J.  s. 

46.  (Fire-engines  and  firemen).  “No.”  J.  ch. 

As  observed  by  Mr.  James,  the  complaints  for  water  at  Dowlais  ap- 
pear greater  than  at  Merthyr.  In  dry  weather,  the  poorer  classes 
appear  to  go  even  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a mile,  waiting  through  a 
great  part  of  the  night,  from  the  numbers  that  flock  to  the  same  spot. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Dowlais  Company  have  had  the  ground  surveyed 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a supply  from  springs  at  high  levels,  but 
hitherto  nothing  further  has  been  done.  The  Brewhouse  spring  seems 
much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dower  Dowlais*  but  they  are 
described  as  waiting  three  or  four  hours  for  their  turn  to  come  round. 
There  is  a well  at  Merthyr,  known  as  Richard  Jones’s  well,  frequented 
by  persons  from  7 to  9 a.m.,  and  from  3 to  5 P.M.,  who  pay  6d.  per 
quarter  for  the  water.  In  some  parts  of  Merthyr  a pump  is  iound, 
belonging  to  several  houses,  the  property  of  one  person  (a  privy  may 
also  be  added)  ; but  so  little  care  is  taken  of  the  surface- drain  age  that 
impurities  must  often  get  mingled  with  the  waters  of  these  wells. 

Houses  of  the  Poorer  Classes. — The  great  proportion  of  the  houses 
in  Merthyr  is  occupied  by  those  who  are  employed  in  the  iron-works, 
either  in  smelting  the  iron  itself,  in  the  subsequent  processes,  or  in  pro- 
curing' the  necessary  coal  and  ironstone.  The  various  superintendents 
and  tradespeople  occupy  better  houses,  and  the  few  of  a superior  kind 
are  tenanted  by  professional  men,  while  Cyfartha  Castle,  Dowlais 
House,  Ren  y daran  House,  and  the  residence  at  the  1 Iymouth  woiks, 
are  occupied  by  the  heads  of  the  four  iron-establishments.  The  best  of 
the  workmen’s  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  erected  by  the 
different  iron-companies,  for  such  as  labour  in  connexion  with  their 
establishments.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  sold,  especially  at 
Dowlais.  Speculators  of  various  kinds  seem  to  have  built  courts, 
alleys,  and  rows  of  houses,  wherever  opportunities  presented  themselves, 
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in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  town,  en- 
tirely without  regard  to  any  order  or  system,  and  without  any  control 
as  to  lines,  the  form  of  streets,  or  to  arrangements  for  drainage.  The 
result  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a very  straggling  town,  the  chief  roads 
or  thoroughfares  governing  the  main  direction  of  the  houses.  In  the 
new  buildings  at  Dowlais,  and  600  cottages  are  stated  to  have  been 
erected  there  within  the  last  eight  years,  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  system,  and  well-contrived  streets  as  regards  plan  have  been  built ; 
so  that  the  old  and  newer  parts  of  Dowlais  differ  in  appearance,  the 
other  portions  more  resembling  the  generality  of  houses  in  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  properly  so  called. 

A large  number  of  these  cottages  consist  of  only  two  rooms,  the 
upper  being  the  sleeping-apartment  for  the  family,  and  usually  ill-ven- 
tilated. Mr.  Davies,  superintendent  of  the  Merthyr  police,  states,  that 
in  these  two-roomed  houses,  occupied  by  workmen,  there  are  generally 
three  beds  in  the  sleeping-apartment,  containing  five  or  six  persons. 
These  cottages  are  often  very  small,  8 feet  by  10  feet  and  8 feet  by  12 
feet,  being  not  uncommon.  Some  are  of  less  dimensions.  The  average 
rent  of  these  houses  is  about  6s.  per  month  (of  four  weeks),  or  3/.  ISs. 
per  annum, — a high  rent,  apparently,  for  such  tenements.  The  rents 
of  houses  of  this  class  were  found  somewhat  higher  in  parts  of  Dowlais, 
rising  up  to  Ss.  per  month,  or  5 1.  4s.  per  annum. 

Another  kind  of  cottage,  of  a better  kind,  consisting  of  a kitchen, 
pantry,  and  sleeping-room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  sleeping-rooms 
above,  is  not  uncommon,  the  rent  for  which  varies  from  8s.  to  12s.,  and 
13s.  per  month,  or  from  5/.  4s.  to  7/.  16s.  and  8/.  9s.  per  annum.  The 
proportion  that  these  rents  bear  to  the  wages  of  the  workmen  may  be 
estimated  by  the  following  rates  of  pay,  stated  to  be  about  the  average 
at  present  received  : — 


17s.  per  week 


Colliers  . 
Miners 
Labourers 
Masons  . 
Firemen  . 


Puddlers,  &c. 


The  most  wretched  part  of  the  town  would  appear  to  be  that  known 
as  the  Cellars,  near  Pont  Storehouse,  and  supposed  to  contain  about 
1500  persons.  Though  so  named,  they  are  not  cellars,  but  a collection 
of  small  houses  of  two  stories,  situated  in  a depression  between  a line 
of  road  and  a cinder-heap,  a line  of  slags  from  the  furnaces,  the  lower 
portion  of  this  collection  abutting  upon  the  river  Tafie.  The  space 
between  these  houses  is  generally  very  limited;  and  an  open,  stinking, 
and  nearly  stagnant  gutter,  into  which  the  house-refuse  is,  as  usual, 
flung,  moves  slowly  before  the  doors.  It  is  a labyrinth  of  miserable 
tenements  and  filth,  filled  with  people,  many  of  whom  bear  the  worst 
characters.  The  rents  of  these  houses  seem  to  vary  from  3.9.  to  5,9.  per 
month.  One  house  was  found  to  measure  10  feet  by  5 feet,  and  6 feet 
high  in  the  lower  room  ; and  10  feet  by  5 feet,  5 feet  high  in  one  place, 
sloping  to  1 foot  6 inches  opposite,  in  the  upper  room.  There  was  a 
tenement  of  only  one  room,  7 feet  by  4 feet  6 inches,  5 feet  3 inches 
high,  with  a bed  in  it,  and  a stinking  gutter  partly  under  the  floor. 
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The  generality  of  the  houses  are,  however,  of  larger  dimensions.  An 
end  of  one  of  the  narrow  courts  is  used  as  an  open  necessary  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  thus  causing  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

At  Ynys  Gau,  another  part  of  Merthyr,  further  down  the  river,  there 
are  some  miserable  habitations — rents  high,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such 
places.  For  a room  10  feet  by  5 feet,  and  6 feet  high,  6s.  per  month 
were  found  to  be  paid  by  a man  who  inhabited  it  with  his  two  children. 
There  are  many  wretched  tenements  also  at  Dowlais  ; and  the  filth  amid 
which  the  inhabitants  of  these  and  similar  places  at  Merthyr  live  calls 
for  public  attention  and  remedy,  though,  no  doubt,  much  depends  upon 
the  habits  of  the  people  themselves.  At  present,  however,  be  their  disposi- 
tion to  cleanliness  what  it  may,  from  the  absence  of  drainage,  and  proper 
places  whereon  to  throw  their  house-refuse,  whatever  neatness  may  exist 
inside,  the  outsides  of  their  dwellings  are  beset  with  stinking  pools  and 
gutters.  The  tenants  of  the  iron-companies,  though  their  rents  can 
readily  be  stopped  from  their  wages,  seem  better  contented  than  those 
of  the  small  proprietors,  many  of  whom  seem  to  expect  and  take  their 
rents  every  week.  At  the  Plymouth  works  a ton  of  coals  per  month  is 
allowed  with  their  cottages,  at  a rate  of  about  4-s.  per  ton,  an  arrange- 
ment which  appears  to  give  much  satisfaction. 

Respecting  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  observed — ■ 

50.  (General  structure  and  condition  of  dwellings).  “ Generally  speak- 
ing, comfortable  cottages.”  J.  ch. 

50.  “ Cottages  built  of  quarrystone,  and  stone-tiled,  containing  from 
three  to  five  rooms  each.”  R. 

50.  (Stone  cottages,  tiled  or  slated).  “ Generally  the  poorer  classes  are 
cleanly  in  their  houses.”  J.  s. 

50.  “ The  general  structure  is  stone  ; the  condition  of  some  is  wretched.” 
31. 

51.  (Families  in  a house.  Number  of  persons  in  a room).  “Most  fa- 
milies occupy  separate  houses,  and  take  in  single  men  and  women  as 
lodgers.”  J.  ch. 

51.  “ One  family,  and  lodgers ; single  men  chiefly.  At  the  census  time 
I think  not  above  six  in  a house  on  the  average.”  J.  s. 

52.  (State  of  air  in  houses,  and  ventilation).  “ The  air  is  confined.”  J.  ch. 

52.  “ Pretty  good ; large  fires  are  generally  kept  burning  in  the  cot- 
tages.” R. 

52.  “ The  quantity  of  fire  causing  a change  of  air  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
chief  source  of  ventilation.”  J.  s. 

52.  “ In  some  parts  of  the  town,  the  houses  are  badly  ventilated;  there 
are  no  arrangements  for  ventilation.”  31. 

52.  “ Very  unhealthy,  through  want  of  cleanliness,  drainage,  water,  and 
ventilation.”  JD. 

53.  (Houses  comfortably  warmed).  “ Yes,  decidedly  ; coal  is  burnt  in  a 
common  grate  almost  night  and  day  in  winter.”  J.  ch. 

53.  “ The  supply  of  coal  is  abundant,  and  the  price  reasonable,  being 
about  6s.  for  IScwt.”  R. 

53.  “ Most  of  the  workmen  have  enough  of  fire.”  J.  s. 

53.  “ Comfortably  warm  in  winter.”  31. 

53.  “ The  labouring  classes  generally  burn  coal  night  and  day.”  D. 

21.  “ Very  few  cellar-dwellings,  and,  for  such,  tolerably  well  lighted  and 
provided  with  fire-places.”  J.  ch. 

21.  “ There  are  some  cellar-dwellings,  but  they  are  fitted-up  with  fire- 
places and  windows.”  R. 

21.  There  are  some,  but  the  proportion  is  not  large  : lighted  in  front,  as 
the  ground  is  carried  away.  All  with  fire-places.”  J.  s. 

y 2 
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21.  “ The  cellar-dwellings  are  situated  in  the  back  streets,  having  no 
drainage  or  ventilation.”  D. 

The  cottages  belonging  to  the  Plymouth  iron-works  are  widely  scat- 
tered, some  in  rows,  usually  having  gardens  attached  to  them,  'these 
habitations,  therefore,  are  of  a rural  character,  and,  as  it  were,  consti- 
tute straggling  buildings  down  the  valley  ot  the  Talle,  below  Merthyr, 
or  on  the  side  of  the  eastern  hill.  Coals,  as  above  mentioned,  are  in- 
cluded in  their  rents,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  the  ton  per  month.  Including 
the  coals,  the  rents  seem  to  vary  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  month.  Public- 
houses  or  beer-shops  are  not  allowed  among  them. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  relieving  officer 
of  No.  1 District,  Merthyr  Tydfil  Union,  which  includes  eight  parishes, 
(No.  1 District,  comprising  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Dowlais,  and  Vaynor),  in 
the  houses  with  two  rooms,  the  family  always  sleep  upstairs  in  one 
room,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age  ; in  some  cases  lodgers  being  added 
to  the  number.  He  has  seen  four  beds  in  one  small  room,  containing 
eight  or  ten  persons.  He  was  the  enumerator  in  the  census  ot  1841, 
and  found  the  average  to  be  about  five  persons  per  house.  There  is 
no  Union  workhouse,  and  all  persons  are  relieved  at  their  own  houses. 
The  number  usually  relieved  is  between  6000  and  7000  different  persons 
per  annum. 

Lodging-houses. — The  following  is  a return  of  the  state  of  these 
houses  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Merthyr  police,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that,  allowing,  on  the  average,  that  each  vagrant  lodges 
two  nights  in  a house,  10,950  pass  through  this  town  per  annum;  a 
number  that  would  be  reduced,  supposing  them  to  visit  it  more  than 
once  in  the  year.  It  is,  however,  estimated  that  at  least  this  number 
annually  come  to  Merthyr. 


Lodging-houses  at  Merthyr.  ■ 

Number  of  lodging-houses  . . . About  15. 

Number  of  beds  on  the  average  in  each 
house  . . . . . .7. 

Number  of  persons  that  can  be  lodged  15. 

Average  number  of  vagrants  or  lodgers 
per  night  in  each  house  . 

Characters  of  the  lodging-house  keepers 


How  ventilated 
Supply  of  water  . 

Necessaries 

Number  of  persons  in  a bed 
Number  of  beds  in  a room  . 
General  size  of  rooms  . 


About  4. 

Generally  good  ; chiefly  kept 
by  workmen. 

Very  bad. 

Very  bad. 

None. 

Generally  2. 

2,  and  4 beds  in  a room. 

8 ft.  by  1 0 ft.,  and  8 ft.  by  12  ft. 


Public  Walks  or  Places  of  Exercise .• — There  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Bathing -places. — There  are  no  public  baths.  The  canal  and  river 
are  used  for  bathing. 


Drainage , Ventilation,  fyc.,  of  School-rooms  for  the  Labouring  Classes. 

2.).  The  few  school-rooms  are  tolerably  well  constructed,  and  some  have 
play-grounds  attached  to  them.”  J.  ck. 

(i  na^'ona^  schools  are  well  supplied  with  all  these.”  R. 

i lie  private  schools  for  the  workmen  are  merely  rooms  in  their 
nouses.  No  play-grounds  but  the  streets.”  J.  s. 
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23.  “ The  school-rooms  of  the  labouring  classes  are  convenient.  They 
have  necessaries  and  small  play-grounds.”  M. 

Health  and  average  Age  of  Inhabitants .■ — Merthyr  Tydfil  being  a 
town  which  has  rapidly  increased  by  immigration  within  the  last  40 
years,  and  about  half  the  population  being  considered  not  to  be  born  in 
the  place,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  form  a correct  estimate  of 
the  health  and  average  age  of  its  inhabitants,  so  large  a number  of  per- 
sons having  become  resident  after  those  ages  of  childhood  at  which  so 
many  are  swept  off  by  different  diseases.  The  following  will  show  its 


for  the  last  40 

years : — 

Year. 

Population. 

Increase. 

1801 

7,705 

1811 

11,104 

5,399 

1821 

17,404 

6,300 

1S31 

22,083 

4,679 

1841 

37,264* 

15,181 

Of  these  37,264,  there  were  18,290  (9,696  males  and  8,594  females) 
in  Lower  Merthyr;  and  18,974,  (10,527  males  and  8,447  females)  in 
Higher  Merthyr,  including  Dowlais  and  Vaynor,  giving  a total  of  20,223 
males  and  17,041  females,  or  54‘3  per  cent,  males,  and  45‘7  per 
cent,  females. 

The  following  tables,  furnished  by  the  Superintendent-registrar,  Mr. 
Edwards,  will  show  the  total  births  and  deaths  for  five  years  in  his  dis- 
trict, one  including  Aberdare  and  Gelligaer,  in  both  of  which  there  are 
iron-works. 


A Statement  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  the  several 
Registrars’  Districts  of  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  District  in  Five  Years,  ending 
December  31,  1843. 


District. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Upper  Merthyr  Tydfil  District 

3,697 

2,591 

Lower  Merthyr  Tydfil  District 

3,735 

2,231 

Gelligaer  District  .... 

1,177 

720 

Aberdare  District  .... 

1 , 740 

1,012 

Total  .... 

10,349 

6,554 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Merthyr,  the 
births  exceeded  the  deaths  in  the  five  years  by  2'610,  or  at  the  rate  of 
522  per  annum.  Taking  the  census  of  1831  and  of  1841  as  guides,  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  population  would  be  1518  per  annum  ; so  that  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  would  account  for  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  increase,  leaving  two-thirds  for  immigration. 

An  immigration  of  this  amount  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  a fallacious 
character  to  the  average  age  at  death,  and  to  the  health  of  the  locality, 

* This  number  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Edwards,  Superintendent-registrar,  who 
was  charged  with  taking  the  census  in  1841,  and  corresponds  with  the  registration 
district  of  Upper  and  Lower  Merthyr.  The  area  given  in  the  population  return,  as 
published,  only  contained  34,977  persons ; 19,068  males,  15,909  females.  The  par- 
liamentary borough,  including  a portion  of  the  adjacent  county,  contained  42,917 
persons  in  1841 ; 23,296  males,  and  19,621  females. 
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vet  with  these  advantages,  and  taking-  the  census  of  1841,  the  per 
centao-e  0f  deaths  is  2‘6  for  the  five  years.  In  the  adjoining  district  ot 
Abe r dare,  one  of  a rural  character,  though  containing  immigrants  to  its 
iron-works,  the  per  centage  of  deaths  is  2T7,  the  deaths  being  at  the 
rate  of  202  per  annum,  and  the  population  being  9322  in  1841.  In  the 
Gelligaer  district  the  per  centage  of  deaths  is  2 3.* 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  documents  in  the  office  of 
the  Registrar-General,  for  1840  and  1843,  taken  as  illustrative  years, 
shows  (neglecting  the  class  of  gentry, of  whom  there  were  too  lew  to  atiord 
any  useful  information)  that  while  the  average  age  of  the  tradespeople 
at  death  was  for  the  males  32,  that  of  the  artisans  (including  puddlers, 
colliers,  &c.)  was  only  17,  and  for  the  females  29  and  18.  Abstracting 
the  deaths  under  five  years,  the  respective  ages  would  be,  for  the  males 
48  and  35,  and  for  the  females  46  and  38,  showing  the  great  number 
of  children  of  artisans  or  workpeople  who  die  before  five  years  of  age. 
Of  the  1882  of  this  class  who  died  in  the  two  years,  1011,  or  nearly  5 
in  9 were  under  five  years  of  age.  Of  the  150  deaths  of  tradespeople, 
60,  or  1 in  2‘5  were  under  five  years,  which  is  still  a considerable  loss, 
though  far  less  than  among  the  class  of  artisans. 

Table  of  the  Deaths,  by  Consumption  and  Epidemics,  distinguishing  Typhus,  in 
the  Districts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Merthyr,  in  the  Two  Years  1840  and  1843; 
showing  their  Rank  and  Average  Age  at  Death  : also  the  I otal  Deaths  in  the 
same  period,  and  Average  Age. 


Consump- 

tion. 

Epide- 

mics. 

Typhus. 

Average 
Age  of. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Average 
Age  at. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.  I 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Gentry  - 

Under  5 vears  . . 

1 

1 

• * 

1 

. • 

1 

5 years  and  upwards 

1 

2 

25 

40 

8 

3 

41 

40 

1 

2 

1 

• • 

-• 

25 

27  i 

8 

4 

41 

30 

Trades- 

f Under  5 years  . 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

31 

29 

10 
i 2 

1 

people 

5 years  and  upwards 

14 

11 

2 

1 

9 

5 

35 

37 

43 

47 

48 

46 

15 

13 

4 

5 

10 

r» 

/ 

32 

25 

74 

76 

32 

29 

Artisans. 

C Under  5 years  . 

29 

27 

129 

108 

46 

25 

li 

U 

1 528 

483 

1 

1 

&c.  . 

[ 5 years  and  upwards 

141 

113 

33 

23 

77 

61 

27 

29 

478 

393 

35 

38 

170 

140 

162 

136 

j 123 

l8T 

16 

17 

1,006 

! 876 

17 

18 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  1 in  6 of  the  total  deaths  was  from 
consumption;  less  than  for  Brecon,  Swansea,  Carmarthen,  and  Haver- 
fordwest, but  greater  than  for  the  Cardiff  district.  Of  the  deaths  among 
the  tradespeople,  1 in  5 '3  was  from  consumption,  and  1 in  6 ‘07  among 
the  artisans.  Of  the  total  deaths,  1 in  9 was  from  typhus ; a greater 
number  than  for  Swansea,  Cardiff,  Carmarthen,  Brecon,  and  Haver- 
fordwest, and  forming  a marked  cause  of  death.  There  is  scarcely 
any  difference  of  loss  from  this  disease  between  the  tradespeople  and 
artisans. 


Calculating  from  the  information  contained  in  the  Quarterly  Table,  No.  2, 
1844,  published  by  authority  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  per  centage  of  deaths  to 
the  population  for  the  six  years,  1838-43  (taking  the  census  of  1841 ),  would  be  for 
the  Abergavenny  district  2-4,  for  Pontypool  2*3.  and  for  the  whole  Merthyr  Tydfil 
district  (population  52,804)  2- 57. 


Deaths  from  Consumption  and  Epidemics.  32  7 

In  order  still  further  to  ascertain  any  difference  that  might  exist  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  workmen  employed  at  the  iron-works,  the 
following  table  has  also  been  constructed  from  documents  in  the  Re- 
gistrar-General’s office  for  the  same  years;  firemen,  those  engaged 
in  the  rolling-mills,  &c.,  being  included  under  the  general  head  of 
“ Puddlers,  &c.”  The  females  of  the  families  are  included  under  the 
heads  of  the  classes  of  workmen  to  which  they  belong. 


Table  of  the  Deaths  by  Consumption,  &c.,  of  Colliers,  Iron-Miners,  and  Puddlers, 
&c.,  iu  the  same  Districts  and  Periods,  with  their  Average  Age  ; and  the  Total 
Number  of  Deaths  of  the  same  Average  Age. 


Consump- 

tion. 

Epide- 

mics. 

Typhus. 

Average 
Age  of. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Average 
Age  ut 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Colliers  . 

C Under  5 years  . ’ 

\ 5 years  and  upwards 

5 

5 

24 

19 

5 

5 

1 

2 

89 

86 

1 

1 

19 

26 

4 

3 

12 

6 

25 

32 

82 

56 

33 

36 

24 

31 

28 

22 

17 

11 

14 

18 

171 

142 

16 

15 

Iron 

C Under  5 years  . . 

9 

5 

26 

22 

12 

4 

2 

H 

125 

90 

1 

1 

Miners  . 

\ 5 years  and  upwards 

36 

28 

7 

3 

14 

15 

25 

28 

103 

83 

33 

35 

45 

33 

33 

25 

26 

19 

15 

17 

228 

173 

15 

17 

Puddlers. 

C Under  5 years  . . 

5 

3 

21 

13 

9 

6 

H 

li 

77 

50 

li 

1 

& c.  . . 

} 5 years  and  upwards 

10 

! 14 

2 

4 

3 

7 

27 

18 

26 

23 

34 

27 

15 

17 

23 

17 

12 

13 

9 

10 

103 

73 

9 

9 

According  to  this  document,  the  average  age  of  the  colliers,  iron-miners, 
puddlers,  &c.  is  about  the  same,  and  that  of  the  females  of  the  two  former 
somewhat  higher,  while  those  of  the  females  of  the  puddlers,  &c.,  is 
much  lower ; appearing  as  if  deaths  among  the  young  female  children  and 
young  girls  of  this  class  much  reduced  the  average  age  at  death.  The 
great  mortality  among  the  children  of  this  class  under  five  yeais  lowers 
its  average  age  at  death,  for  all  ages,  to  only  nine  years,  while  that  ot 
the  others  is  much  higher,  and  nearly  equal  for  the  two,  15^  and  16 
years.  It  appears  that,  while  the  average  ages  at  death  ot  the  females 
belonging  to  the  families  of  the  colliers  and  iron-miners,  who  perished 
from  consumption,  epidemics,  and  typhus,  at  five  years  and  upwaids, 
were  respectively  32  and  28  years,  that  for  the  females  of  the  puddlers, 
&c\,  was  only  18  years.  Of  the  176  deaths  of  the  latter  class,  127,  or 
above  7 out  of  10,  were  under  five  years.  Of  the  total  deaths  among 
the  colliers  (313),  5^  out  of  10,  were  underfive  years.  Of  those  among 
the  iron-miners  (401),  about  5-g-  were  under  five  years.  ith  respect 
to  consumption,  this  table  gives  1 in  4*3  of  the  total  deaths  for  the 
males  of  the  collier  class,  and  1 in  2 for  the  females  ; 1 in  2*8  for  the 
males  of  the  iron-miner  class,  and  1 in  3 for  the  females;  1 in  2*0  for 
the  males  classed  under  puddlers,  &c.,  and  1 in  1*6  for  females,  the 
an-es  of  all  being  five  years  and  upwards.  Of  those  who  died  of  typhus 
of  the  collier  class,  1 in  17*5  under  five  years,  and  1 in  7*7  above 
that  age,  are  represented  to  have  so  perished  ; ot  the  miner  class,  1 in 
13*4  under  five  years,  and  1 in  6*4  among  those  above  it ; and  of  the 
puddlers,  &c.,  1 in  5*8  under  five  years,  and  1 in  4*9  above  that  age. 

With  regard  to  medical  attendance  for  the  poor,  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  four  iron-companies,  of  each  providing  medical  attendance  for  the 
workmen  employed  by  the  respective  companies  and  then  families,  in 
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some  measure  removes  the  want  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  of  which 
there  are  none,  since  so  large  a proportion  of  the  population  is  em- 
ployed directly  by  these  companies.  The  poor,  not  belonging  to  the 
works,  are  attended  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  Union.  Each  person 
employed  in  the  works  pays  a certain  sum,  apparently  2d.  in  the  pound, 
to  a sick- fund,  receiving  medical  attendance  when  required. 

The  tables  given  above  being  only  for  two  years,  they  can  be  regarded 
as  little  else  than  approximations;  but  still,  allowing  for  this,  and  also 
for  the  imperfect  registration  of  the  classes,  more  especially  in  the  three 
divisions  of  that  of  artisans,  &c.  into  colliers,  miners,  and  puddlers,  &c., 
there  remains  evidence  of  considerable  mortality  among  the  poorer 
orders,  much  of  which  may  be  referred  to  the  state  of  the  air  they 
breathe,  from  causes,  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  may  be  modified  by 
themselves,  but  leaving  others  that  can  only  be  removed  by  public  aid 
and  regulations.  Merthyr  Tydfil,  with  Pen  y Daran  and  Dowlais,  may 
be  regarded  as  chiefly  a large  cottage  town,  without  any  public  care  for 
supply  of  water,  drainage,  or  cleansing;  the  open  character  and  small 
height  of  its  straggling  buildings,  and  consequent  exposure  to  sun  and 
air,  saving  its  population  from  still  greater  evils  than  those  to  which 
they  are  now  exposed  from  the  filth  so  abundant  in  it.* 


REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  BRECON. 

By  Sir  Henry  T.  De  La  Beche. 

Situation.- — This  town,  which  has  been  selected  for  comparison  with 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  as  an  example  of  a county  town  in  South 
Wales,  surrounded  by  a rural  population,  and  itself  containing  no 
manufactories,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Honddu 
(a  minor  stream,  taking  its  rise  at  the  distance  of  about  14  miles 
among  the  high  ground  on  the  north)  with  the  Usk;  another  small 
stream,  the  Tarrel,  rising  in  the  range  of  the  Vans  of  Brecon  (the 
highest  land  in  South  Wales,  2862  feet  above  the  sea),  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant,  also  joining  the  Usk  close  to  the  town. 

The  greater  part  of  Brecon  stands  well  on  ground  rising  northerly 
from  the  Usk ; but  the  portion  which  is  on  the  south  of  that  river, 
named  Llanfaes,  is  flat,  and  not  much  raised  above  the  usual  bed  of 
the  river.  Much  of  the  Wotton  is  also  flat. 

Climate. — Though  Brecon  can  scarcely  but  feel  the  influence  of  the 
mountainous  country  in  which  it  is  placed,  yet,  as  the  valley  of  the  Usk 
becomes  considerably  extended  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  it 

* At  the  conclusion  of  his  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr. 
James,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  says: — 

“ I have  given  brief  answers,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  most  of  the  questions 
annexed.  Upon  the  whole,  I beg  to  state  my  decided  opinion  that  no  town  in  Eng- 
and  or  \\  ales  ot  the  extent  and  wealth  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  is  so  much  in  want  of  proper 
regu  at  ions  as  to  cleansing,  lighting,  paving,  and  watering,  and  there  is  no  chance 
T Sl-  i >e'n£  evei  accomplished  except  by  some  compulsory  means  enacted  by  the 
egislature;  and  as  an  individual  deeply  interested  in  house  property  of  every  de- 
scription, 1 beg  to  recommend  that  all  rates  for  effecting  the  desiied  object  should 
J/1  ^ie  °'vners>  an<-l  n°t  upon  the  occupiers  of  houses.” — Merthyr,  23 rd 
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Climate  and  Geological  Character. 

cannot  be  considered  as  very  much  embedded  among  hills  and  moun- 
tains, but  as  having  a somewhat  open  and  airy  character ; the  winds, 
though  broken  in  their  force  by  the  surrounding  high  lands,  still  sweep 
over  the  surface  beneficially.  No  record  appears  to  have  been  taken 
of  the  temperature  or  fall  of  rain  ; but  being  elevated  between  500  and 
550  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Newport,  as  ascertained  by  the  canal 
extending  from  Brecon  to  that  port,  it  is  cooler  than  on  the  coast,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  much  rain,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  position. 

Geological  Character  of  the  Ground — The  northern  part  of  the 
town  stands  on  beds  of  the  sandstones  and  marls,  usually  termed  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  are  covered  considerably  by  gravel-drift  in 
places,  especially  on  the  lower  ground.  Llanfaes,  on  the  south  of  the 
Usk,  is  on  alluvial  ground,  in  which  there  would  appear  much  gravel. 
The  northern  part  of  the  town  may  be  considered  as  naturally  dry,  and 
even  the  southern  portion  is  not  far  otherwise,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. With  the  exception  of  the  fiat  ground  of  Llanfaes,  and  of  the 
Wotton,  some  of  which  would  require  care,  the  rest  of  the  town  pos- 
sesses great  natural  facilities  for  drainage. 

Floods. — From  the  bridge,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  on 
each  side  of  the  Usk  near  it,  impediments  to  a free  discharge  of 
freshets  might  be  expected  ; and  accordingly  the  district  of  Llanfaes  is 
sometimes  flooded.  Mr.  Bevan,  Mayor  of  Brecon,  in  his  replies  to  the 
questions  of  the  Commissioners,  observes — - 

3.  “ One  street,  called  Llanfaes,  in  the  parish  of  St.  David’s,  is  liable  to 
be  flooded  by  the  river  Usk,  upon  very  high  floods,  once  perhaps  in  every 
five  or  six  years.” 

Mr.  Baylis,  county  surveyor  of  Brecknockshire,  in  his  replies  to  the 
same  questions,  says — - 

3.  “ The  beds  of  the  Usk  and  its  tributary  streams  rising  very  rapidly, 
these  rivers  are  subject  to  be  swollen  after  heavy  rain ; and  some  of  the 
houses  near  the  banks  of  the  Usk  are  inundated  almost  every  winter.  The 
water  has  been  known  to  rise  three  feet  in  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to 
the  town”  (Bridge-street,  Llanfaes). 

4.  “ The  piers  of  the  Usk  bridge  are  much  larger  than  necessary,  and 
obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  flood-water.  Piers  at  least  one-half  their 
present  dimensions  would  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  that  struc- 
ture; or  every  other  pier  might  be  taken  away,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
bridge  reconstructed  with  arches  of  larger  span,  so  as  to  afford  additional 
space  for  the  passage  of  the  flood-water.” 

Drainage  and  Supply  of  Water. — The  town  is  partly  under  the 
control  of  Commissioners  of  Paving,  Sewers,  &c.,  and  in  part  only 
under  the  Highway  Act,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  not 
extending  over  the  whole  area  comprised  within  the  town.  Those 
parts  coming  within  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  are,  from  the 
information  of  the  mayor,  such  as  are  situated  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  in  the  chapelry  of  St.  Mary. 

There  is  no  survey  of  the  town  having  reference  to  a system  of  levels 
from  a common  datum.  “ This,”  observes  Mr.  Baylis,  “ is  very  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  no  efficient  system  of  drainage  can  be  established 
without  such  preliminary  information.” 

The  Act  under  which  the  Commissioners  exercise  their  powers  is  an 
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Act  for  Improvement  and  Supply  of  Water. 

old  one  of  1775  (16  Geo.  III.  cap.  56),  and  is  remarkable  as  including" 
clauses  for  a supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  It  is  for  “ Supplying 
the  Borough  and  Town  of  Brecknock  and  Liberties  thereof  with 
Water;  and  for  Paving,  Cleansing,  Regulating,  and  Lighting  the 
Streets,  Lanes,  and  Public  Passages  there ; and  for  widening"  and 
making  commodious  some  of  the  said  Streets,  Lanes,  and  Passages.” 

This  Act  appointed  many  Commissioners,  among  whom  were  the 
Bailiff,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  Common  Council,  and  Town  Clerk,  the 
Burgess  of  the  Borough,  the  Vicar  of  Brecknock,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Brecknock,  and  the  Vicar  of  St.  David’s  for  the  time  being,  with  117 
other  persons  who  were  especially  named. 

In  case  of  death,  removal  of  residence  from  the  borough,  or  neglect 
to  act  for  the  space  of  one  year,  except  in  the  case  of  Commissioners 
by  virtue  of  their  offices,  the  remaining  Commissioners  elect  others 
into  their  places,  ten  days’  notice  being  given. 

The  qualifications  of  the  Commissioners  are,  either  possessing*  in 
their  own  right,  or  that  of  their  wives,  10/.  per  annum  in  lands, 
houses,  &c.,  or  being  a tenant  of  15/.  per  annum,  residing  in  the  town 
or  libei  ties,  the  penalty  for  acting  without  proper  qualification  being-  50/. 

Ihe  Commissioners  at  all  meetings  defray  their  own  expenses,  and 
are  not  capable  of  acting  while  they  hold  any  place  of  profit  under  the 
Commission,  or  have  any  share  or  interest  in  any  beneficial  contract 
in  the  execution  of  the  powers  of  the  Act,  under  a penalty  of  10/.  for 
each  time  of  acting. 

Commissioners  who  are  justices  of  the  peace  may  act  as  such  in  the 
execution  of  the  Act,  except  when  personally  interested. 

Five  Commissioners  constitute  a quorum,  and  no  acts  are  valid 
unless  done  at  a public  meeting.  The  books  kept  are  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  rate-payers  under  the  Act  at  all  reasonable  times.  The 
Commissioners  appoint  and  remove  the  treasurer  and  other  officers 
who  give  security,  and  account  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  have  extensive  powers  for  supplying  water  to 
the  town.  Any  nine  or  more  of  them  are  empowered  to  treat  with  the 
owners  of  lands  and  tenements  considered  necessary  to  be  used  for  the 
supply  of  water ; but  it  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  they  could 
compel  a passage  through  such  lands  and  tenements.  It  was  provided 
that  the  bore  of  the  pipe  taking  water  from  the  river  Honddu  should 
not  exceed  four  inches;  and  no  other  supply  being  taken  but  from  this 
nver,  all  the  water  received  in  the  reservoir,  whence  the  town  is  sup- 
plHHl,  comes  through  a pipe  with  this  diameter.  1 

The  Commissioners  are  enabled  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  water 
■to  the  borough,  and  with  private  persons  for  supplying  their  houses  ■ 
he  money  renewed  to  be  in  the  first  p]ace  applied  to  ,he  su  , 

the  nlU  d ' ll0re  ? ,any  overl’lus>  Sllch  overplus  is  to  be  applied  to 
whatsoevePr“>P05eS  Sa'"e  ACt>  ,,se  Upose 

for  ahsuZlv  nfw  “"CUPier"  of  ,houses  “S^ing  with  the  Commissioners 
ment  (il  l y\  ^ r l,r  Pay  for  their  private  pipes,  make  good  the  pave- 
me  t chsturbed  for  laying  them  down,  and  keep  such  pffies  in  repair 

half-yearly  the  Cow  Up°n  (termed  rates  in  the  Act)  are  not  paid 

and  dist  ah’i  t thPT  6,8  ^ emPowered  to  enter  the  premises 

aistram  in  the  same  manner  as  landlords  for  the  arrears  of  rent. 
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Power  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  are  not  empowered  or  obliged  to  repair  or  cleanse 
any  places  included  in  the  Turnpike  Acts.  They  may  cause  the 
streets,  &c.,  under  their  jurisdiction  to  be  cleansed  in  any  manner  they 
may  think  proper,  sell  the  refuse,  cinders,  &c.,  and  contract  with  any 
parties  for  their  removal,  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  to  be  applied 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Commission,  the  inhabitants  being  ena- 
bled to  dispose  of  any  refuse,  cinders,  &c.,  within  their  premises,  as  they 
may  think  proper. 

The  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  sweep  the  footpaths  before  their 
houses,  extending  to  the  next  kennels,  between  2 and  6 p.m.,  under 
the  penalty  of  2s.  6d.  for  every  neglect,  and  may  have  the  sweepings 
as  their  property.  The  scavenger  or  contractor  removes  the  refuse  in 
and  between  the  kennels  at  times  appointed  by  the  Commissioners, 
under  penalty  of  20s.  for  each  neglect. 

The  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  remove  any  sheds,  pent- 
houses, walls,  spouts,  &c.,  considered  as  obstructions  or  nuisances ; 
and  in  case  the  occupiers  neglect  or  refuse  to  remove  such  obstruc- 
tions or  nuisances,  after  20  days’  notice  given,  the  Commissioners  may 
cause  this  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  occupiers. 

In  case  any  nuisance  is  made  or  erected  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  offending  parties  forfeit  40s.  and  26'.  per  day 
until  the  nuisance  is  removed;  and  any  master  or  workman  employed 
to  erect  any  building,  or  do  that  which  is  a nuisance,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  20.?. 

A penalty  of  2 s.  is  incurred  for  each  pig  by  parties  permitting 
swine  to  wander  about  in  the  streets,  and  they  are  to  be  impounded; 
and  in  case  the  penalty  and  expense  of  pounding  are  not  paid  within 
six  days,  the  swine  are  sold,  the  overplus  being  paid  to  the  owners. 

A penalty  of  20s.  may  be  levied  for  throwing  ashes  and  filth  upon 
the  footways,  or  for  riding  on  the  footways. 

The  occupiers  may  be  rated,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  at  a sum 
not  exceeding  l.s.  in  the  pound  of  the  yearly  rent  or  yearly  value  of  the 
“houses,  shops,  warehouses,  yards,  gardens,  lands,  tithes,  and  pre- 
mises,” as  have  been  usually  rated  for  paving,  &e.,  the  rate  to  be  signed 
or  allowed  by  two  justices  of  the  borough.  The  rales  to  be  levied  in 
case  of  refusal,  after  10  days’  demand,  by  distress  under  the  warrant 
of  two  justices  of  the  borough.  Incoming  and  outgoing  occupiers  to 
pay  proportionable  shares  of  the  raies  which  may  be  due. 

The  Commissioners  have  power  to  exempt,  at  their  discretion,  poor 
persons  from  the  payment  of  rates. 

Persons  considering  themselves  aggrieved  have  a power  of  appeal, 
within  three  months,  to  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  county,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  is  final,  the  justices  having  the  power  to  amend  the 
rates  complained  of,  should  they  consider  it  right. 

Actions  to  be  brought  against  persons  on  account  of  this  Act  must 
be  so  before  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the  offence  has  been 
committed,  and  21  days’  notice  given  ; and  if  it  should  appear  that  this 
was  not  done,  and  that  reasonable  amends  were  tendered  before  the 
action  was  commenced,  then  the  jury  are  to  find  for  the  defendants, 
and  the  latter  are  entitled  to  recover  treble  costs.  Persons  who  brine* 

_ t # O 

actions  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  recover,  upon  conviction,  double 
costs. 
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State  of  the  Sewerage. 

An  instance  of  apparently  neutralizing-  opposition  to  this  Act,  on 
the  part  of  an  influential  person,  is  shown  in  a clause  which  provides 
“ That  nothing-  herein  contained  should  extend,  or  he  construed  to  ex- 
tend, to  empower  the  Commissioners  for  the  time  being  to  assess  any 
of  the  freehold  lands  whereof Penoyre  Watkins , Esquire” is  now  seized, 
lying  within  the  said  borough  or  the  liberties  thereof.”  The  lands  then 
exempted  continue  so  to  the  present  time. 

I he  sewerage  of  the  town  is  of  an  insufficient  kind,  and  is  little  more 
than  surface-drainage  in  the  chief  streets,  into  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  refuse  from  some  houses,  including  matters  discharged  from  privies 
or  water-closets,  is  delivered.  Mr.  Bevan  says,— 

«pu7’  I*  Jhere  are  drains  in  all  the  principal  streets,  some  of  which  act  as 

Mr.  Baylis,  who  has  been  at  much  trouble  to  collect  information  on 
this  head,  observes, — ■ 

6.  “The  regulations  for  the  drainage  of  the  town  are  very  defective  as 
will  appear  from  the  survey  I have  prepared  of  the  town  and  drainage 
(alluding  to  a plan  sent  in,  with  the  drainage  marked  upon  it)  and  the 
annexed  table,  showing  the  size  of  the  various  drains. 

Silver-street,  Heol  Hwnt,  Mill-street,  &e.,  are  generally  in  a very  dis- 
graceful state,  and  full  of  holes,  where  water  stagnates : this  state  of  thino-s 
must  be  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  streets 
above  mentioned  and  others  in  the  town,  ashes  and  other  filth  are  commonly 
thrown  from  the  houses,  where  it  is  suffered  to  accumulate  until  the  streets 
e rendered  almost  impassable ; but  as  they  are  not  principal  thorouah- 
faies,  they  escape  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
an  officer  were  appointed  as  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  &c.,  for  the  town 
f°  "to  suppress  these  abominable  practices,  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitant 
would  be  promoted,  and  the  general  health  of  the  town  improved.5' 

7.  there  are  no  sewers  in  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a small  one 
: evet  in  diameter,  in  Castle-street.  The  drainage  of  the  town  is  effected 
m„  ,TlllcienS  by  means  of  small  surface- drains,  and  many  of  them  are 

o ut?  SIfa  t0  take.  the  surface-water  away  during  heavy  fains. 5 

Ihe  houses  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  provided  with  nrorter 

Z Z 01  neC0ST\ieS  ; but  for  Xhe  P°orer  orders  one  is  made  to^en  e 
seveial  houses,  and  these  are  in  many  instances  placed  in  exposed  sitm 

:°,?r 

are  cleansed  by  manual  labour'  »»d 

dhe  only  houses  in  the  towm  where  the  necessarips 

andOasUe'itre'f  “V't?  nortllem  end  of  lhe  Struet  and  in  Belkele, -place 
ot  beimf  ^ f'  I"  tllese,-S0,n'J,l,lles  emit  offensive  smells  from  the  wont 
t’  e fln  ° . 1 aPPed  • those  m Castle-street  are  situated  in  a small  area  nmW 
“ As8m"'^  t le  street’  i,n<l  opening  out  of  the  kitchens. 

time  to  cleanaSeSthem!‘tUaled  C'°SC  ‘°  thcm'  water  can  be  tulnc<1  «t  any 

"hfchtte  ntessearie°sUdeiseiarlhee„,0Wn  ,h,Ve  wells,  into 

from  the  houses  also  run  intn0iVhemi,f  • ? ’ the  liquid  refuse  and  drainage 
and  this  is  supposed  o m s off  tl’  whl1chrtco™ts  the  whole  into  a thud, 
not  been  opened  or  ex-inSS  f g!  the  gravelly  strata.  They  have 
arises  ^from  them  in  rainy  weather*  ”Sem  8 Jears’  l)Ut  an  offensive  effluvium 

tbe  drains  in  the^heeTsTbuUhe  inlmbUaim'of  .communicating  with 

’ ine  ‘“habitants  of  the  cottages  almost  invaria- 
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Cost  of  Sewers  and  Drains. 

bly  throw  their  refuse  waters,  &c.,  into  the  streets,  more  especially  those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Struet,  Llanfaes,  the  Wotton,  and  the  smaller 
streets.” 

10.  “The  drains  are  not  constructed  on  a plan  to  cleanse  themselves 
efficiently.  Upon  a recent  examination  of  them,  I found  considerable 
accumulation  had  taken  place  in  them  ; in  fact  they  were  perfectly  useless 
for  the  purpose  intended.  I have  been  informed  that  they  had  not  been 
cleansed  before  for  several  years.  The  drain  in  the  Wotton  has  not  suffi- 
cient fall  to  cleanse  itself;  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  town  where  there 
are  cesspools  (catch-pits)  to  receive  the  filth  and  sediment. 

“ The  drains  are  not  trapped  to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  and  offen- 
sive gases,  nor  are  there  any  means  adopted  to  prevent  accumulations  from 
taking  place  in  them. 

“ If  a sufficient  system  of  sewerage  were  established  in  this  town,  water 
could  be  readily  obtained  from  a higher  level,  so  as  to  wash  the  sewers,  and 
prevent  any  deposit  from  taking  place  in  them. 

11.  “Local  regulations  for  the  efficient  sewerage  of  this  town,  and  the 
cleansing  and  repairs  of  drains  on  some  scientific  and  systematic  plan,  are 
very  much  required  ; at  present  there  are  not  any.” 

12.  “A  large  proportion  of  the  liquid  refuse  of  the  town  is  thrown  into 
the  street,  and,  where  there  are  no  drains,  either  soaks  into  the  subsoil,  or 
remains  stagnant  on  the  surface.” 

13.  “The  form  of  the  sewer  in  Castle-street  is  cylindrical,  and  of  2 feet 
diameter.  The  cost  per  running  foot  is  2s.  8 d.  The  other  drains  in  the 
town  are  square,  with  side  walls  of  dry  masonry,  with  a flat  covering-stone 
from  3 to  4 inches  thick  upon  them.  They  vary  in  size  from  12  to  18 
inches,  and  the  cost  per  running  foot  varies  according  to  the  size. 

A 12-incli  culvert  costs  2s.  6d.  per  running  yard. 

A 15-inch  „ 3s.  3d. 

An  18-inch  „ 4s.  0 d.  „ 

“There  are  but  few  of  the  houses  with  drains  communicating  with  the 
drains  in  the  streets.  When  they  exist,  they  are  about  1 foot  square.” 

14.  “The  drains  in  this  town  are  cleansed  by  manual  labour,  but  at  no 
stated  periods.  As  they  have  not  been  emptied  for  some  time  past  until 
recently,  the  annual  expense  must  be  very  trilling.” 

Mr.  Bewan,  the  mayor,  in  answer  to  similar  questions,  from  8 to  14 
inclusive,  observes  : — 

8.  “ Most  of  the  houses  have  necessaries.” 

9.  “ Under  the  Local  Act,  the  occupier  of  every  house  is  compelled  to 
keep  a trough  under  the  eaves  of  his  house,  the  whole  of  the  water  from 
which  is  carried  into  the  sewers  (drains)  by  pipes.’ 

10.  “Yes;  the  sewers  (drains)  empty  themselves  into  the  rivers  Usk  and 
Honddu.” 

11.  “The  Commissioners  have  full  powers  under  the  Local  Act.” 

12.  “All  the  liquid  refuse  is  carried  into  the  sewers  (drains),  and  by 
them  into  the  rivers  Usk  and  Ilonddu.” 

13.  “ A large  square  gutter  covered  with  fiat  stone  slabs.” 

14.  “ They  (the  drains)  are  cleansed  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioners, 
at  the  average  annual  expense  of  about  10/.’’ 

From  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  drainage  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
town,  which  seem  to  be  chiefly  under  the  Highway  Act,  and  the 
scarcity  of  necessaries  among  the  smaller  cottages,  the  inhabitants 
usually  throw  their  slops  and  refuse  into  the  streets;  a not  uncommon 
practice  even  with  those  who  keep  the  interior  of  their  houses  neat  and 
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clean.  This  custom  may  be  considered  as  usual  and  common  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  scavenger*  the  mayor  observes  : — • 

15.  “A  scavenger  contracts  for  cleansing  the  streets,  at  a salary  of  20/. 
per  annum,  besides  the  manure  which  he  collects,  which  he  also  takes  for 
his  own  benefit.  The  streets  are  cleansed  twice  every  week.’’ 

1 8.  “ The  scavenger  has  a place  in  a back  street  for  the  deposit  of  the 
manure.” 

19.  (Enforcement  of  cleansing  and  prevention  of  nuisances.)  “The 
Commissioners  under  the  Local  Acts  are  vested  with  full  powers.” 


In  this  answer,  Mr.  Bevan  alludes  to  a recent  Market  Act  for 
Brecon,  which  also  provides  against  nuisances,  such  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  ashes,  &c.,  for  which  penalties,  not  exceeding  COs.  can  be 
levied.  By  the  same  Act,  (he  corporation  may  erect  slaughter-houses, 
and  when  such  slaughter-houses  are  erected,  no  cattle,  &c.,  are  to  be 
slaughtered  elsewhere  in  the  town. 

With  regard  to  cleansing,  Mr.  Baylis  states  that — 


lo.  The  principal  streets  are  swept  every  week;  but  this,  at  some 
seasons,  is  not  so  often  as  is  required.  The  expense  incurred  bv  the  boroueh 
is  -()/.  per  annum,  the  scavenger  taking  the  manure  also.  The  sweepings 
are  frequently  allowed  to  remain  in  the  streets  many  hours.  The  footpaths 
aie  swept  by  the  inhabitants  at  their  discretion.” 

16.  ‘ Many  of  the  small  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  which  are  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes,  are  not  swept  at  all,  and  the  refuse,  ashes,  &c.,  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  untill  the  smell  becomes  intolerable,  when  it  is  dis- 
posed of  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

Pin/'  ‘V^i?  h°USeS  °f  ?e  resPectable  inhabitants  are  provided  with  dust- 
bins, which  are  emptied  as  often  as  they  require ; but  the  majority  of  the 
poorer  classes  throw  their  refuse  into  the  streets.” 

„ ,1*’  Jfhe  co.ntl;actor  for  the  scavenger’s  work  is  a gentleman  who  occupies 
\ 111  theTneighboui‘ho0(1’  where  tlle  manure  is  taken.” 

tJ.J'  Lo,cal  Acts  for  deansing  the  town  (the  Market  and  the 

Boiough  Acts),  but  the  responsible  authorities  do  not  generally  enforce  the 

streets/’01' * 116  Commission  of  nuisances  prevented  except  inUie  principal 


Supply  oj  Water.— It  has  been  seen,  that  by  the  Local  Act  the 
Commissioners  have  the  power  to  supply  the  town  with  water,  trans- 

n^-a,:iPr0fitVhn  may  anSe  from  such  suPply.  e^her  to  improve- 
ments in  the  supply,  if  required,  or  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Act 

, 0 on’y  works  constructed  by  the  Commissioners  are  those  at  the 
■ivTr  tT  f/he  Fri0ry  Walks  or  8’roves>  to  which  water  is  led  from  the 
The  w ii"  eU  UP  T, a ,eel’  a short  disla,lce  further  up  the  stream, 

servo Tr  tf  1S  frC  raiSed,by  a water-engine  a few  feet  to  a small  re- 
bv  itJ  ’ lr0US'h  a.4'inch  P'Pe.  as  limited  by  the  Act,  whence  it  falls 
No  nr“  gVaVlty  through  the  mains  and  pipes  to  the  houses  supplied 

coloured  l aiG  aken  t0  hUer  this  water:  so  that  when  the  river  is 
hy  ,matter  mechanically  suspended  during  floods  the  leet 

coloration  ^ ^ pUmped  “P  iato  the  refervoir.  ’ Thfs  dis 

Jcorntt  ^dT ““vl  v"8;  timi6  in  thG  Ieet’  and  the  bottom  necessarily 

and  the  water  be  reLered^To  W°Ul<*  re,nedy  this  cvib 

dition,  and  annlir-iM  \i  bf  “'habitants  supplied,  in  good  con- 
fer which  it  is  now* used. ° ° 161  1 the  common  household  purposes 
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Respecting  the  supply  of  water,  the  mayor  observes  : — 

28.  “ The  water  is  brought  from  the  river  Honddu  in  a water-course;  it 
is  then  pumped  up  into  a reservoir  by  an  engine,  from  whence  the  town  is 
supplied  by  pipes  laid  down  the  principal  streets.” 

29.  (The  distribution.)  “ By  the  Commissioners,  under  the  Local  Act.” 

30.  (Number  of  houses  supplied.)  “About  17  0;  no  tanks;  several 
houses  keep  large  tubs.” 

32.  “The  poorer  classes  are  supplied  with  water  from  wells.  Some  are 
supplied  by  tradespeople  ; but  that  is  contrary  to  the  contract  under  which 
the  water  is  supplied.” 

33.  (Complaints  made  of  water.)  “None.” 

34.  “ The  whole  rental  payable  to  the  Commissioners  for  water  is  about 
1 00?.  per  annum  ; the  price  per  annum  for  every  house  where  there  are 
only  two  in  family,  is  1 O.s.  6 d. ; if  more  than  two,  4.s\  per  head;  ]?.  1 Is.  Gd. 
is  the  highest  charge  for  one  house,  which  cannot  be  increased.  All  inns, 
two  guineas  per  annum.” 

35.  (Quantity  supplied.)  “No  particular  quantity.  As  much  as  they 
require.” 

36.  “The  price  of  water  cannot  be  enhanced  except  by  an  order  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners.  For  a deficiency  in  quantity  there  is  redress 
by  applying  to  the  Commissioners.” 

3 7.  “ Deficiency  in  supply  can  be  remedied  by  taking  water  from  the 
river  Usk,  but.  it  would  require  the  erection  of  a new  water-engine.” 

38.  (Use  of  filters.)  “ In  some  private  houses.” 

39.  (Water  kept  on.)  “ In  the  winter,  all  night.  In  the  summer,  12  hours 
every  day. 

40.  (System  of  stand-pipes.)  “None.” 

4J.  (Water  constantly  kept  on  in  the  mains.)  “Yes.” 

43.  “ Fire-plugs  have  only  recently  been  laid  down.  They  are  on  the 
main-pipes  in  the  principal  streets. 

44.  (Average  number  of  fires.)  “ Two  fires  during  the  last  10  years.” 

46.  “ Yes  ; in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the  engine,  a new  one  has 

recently  been  purchased  by  the  corporation  for  the  use  of  the  town.” 

Under  the  head  of  “ Supply  of  Water,”  Mr.  Baylis  gives  the  follow- 
ing answers : — 

26  and  27.  (After  noticing  the  mode  of  supply,  he  adds): — “The  site 
of  the  reservoir  is  very  injudiciously  chosen,  being  situated  below  the  Priory 
churchyard,  and  within  160  feet  of  it.  There  are  several  excellent  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  persons  who  can,  obtain  their  water  from 
them,  and  use  it  in  preference  to  the  water  from  the  water-works.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  not  watered.  The  authorities  are  now  engaged  in 
putting  fire-plugs,  for  the  supply  of  the  fire-engine.  The  fire-plugs  are 
awkwardly  constructed,  and  are  covered  with  large  flag-stones,  instead  of  a 
proper  cast-iron  socket,  &c.” 

28.  “ The  water  is  distributed  by  means  of  cast-iron  pipes,  four  inches 
diameter,  as  mains,  from  whence  branch-pipes  convey  it  into  the  houses. 
The  only  parts  of  the  town  that  are  supplied  with  Avater  from  the  water- 
works are  the  Struet,,  High-street,  Bulwark,  Lion-street,  Glamorgan-street, 
Ship-street,  and  Castle-street ; but  as  this  is  only  a small  portion  of  the 
town,  it  w’ould  be  a great  public  benefit  to  extend  it  throughout.  The  main- 
pipe  is  too  small  for  the  proper  supply  of  even  the  present  consumers,  and 
allows  no  scope  for  an  increased  consumption.” 

30.  “There  are  about  1500  houses  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  some  of 
which  are  unoccupied.” 

31.  “ The  water  is  laid  on  to  170  houses.  Some  of  them  have  tanks, 
but  the  great  majority  have  only  taps.” 

32.  “The  poorer  classes  obtain  their  supply  of  tvater  either  from  the 
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river,  pumps,  or  draw-wells,  and  some  are  in  the  habit  of  begging  it  from 
those  supplied  by  the  water-works.” 

33.  “ The  water  obtained  from  the  water-works,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  filtered,  is  not  in  a pure  state  at  all  seasons.” 

36.  “ In  the  event  of  the  quality  or  quantity  being  deficient,  the  consumer 
has  no  means  of  redress  that  I am  aware  of.” 

37.  “ It  the  supply  of  water  is  deficient  in  quality,  the  law  should  compel 
the  responsible  parties  to  filter  it,  and  also  to  afford  a supply  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.” 

38.  There  are  very  few  filters  in  use  in  this  town.” 

39.  “ The  water  is  kept  on  constantly  day  and  night  in  the  winter,  and  12 
hours  a-day  in  the  summer  months,  except  in  dry  seasons,  when  the  supply 
is  inadequate.  At  this  season  (July  1844)  the  water  is  turned  on  about 
three  hours  a-day.” 

40.  “ There  is  no  system  of  stand-pipes  adopted  for  cleansing  the  fronts 
of  the  houses.” 

41.  “ When  the  supply  of  water  is  adequate,  the  pipes,  I believe,  are  kept 
constantly  charged,  but  until  lately  the  inhabitants  had  no  efficient  fire- 
engine.  I have  recommended  the  authorities  to  have  a larger  reservoir 
toi  the  supply  of  the  town,  and  to  adopt  the  high-pressure  system,  so  that 
a supply  of  water  may  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  throw  over  the  buildings 
in  case  of  fire  ; as  I have  observed  frequently  in  other  towns,  that  so  much 
time  has  been  lost  in  procuring  the  fire-engines,  and  getting  them  pro- 
perly to  work,  that  the  buildings  have  been  complete  ruins  before  they 
have  arrived,  and  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.” 

42.  In  the  event  of  a fire  it  would  be  about  half  an  hour  before  a 
supply  of  water  could  be  obtained  at  the  extreme  point  from  the  water-works 
and  the  fire-engine  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  premises.” 

43.  “ A supply  of  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  water- works  for  h e 
protection  of  the  churches  and  the  public  buildings  in  case  of  fire,  as  far  as 
the  mains  extend,  except  in  dry  seasons.  In  other  situations,  the  supply 
must  be  obtained  from  the  rivers,  wells,  &c.” 

4i.  “ Two  fires  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  years.  I am  informed 
that  no  fire  had  taken  place  at  Brecon  for  10  years  before.” 

45.  “ There  are  no  fire-proof  buildings  or  party-walls  to  prevent  the  ex- 

tension of  fiie  in  Brecon.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  this  town  are  very  old, 
aacl  a great  proportion  of  timber,  which  is  partially  decayed  or 

anected  with  the  dry  rot.  Lath  and  plaster  walls  also  predominate.  If  a 
fire  were  to  take  place  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  the  conflagration  would 
ne  awful,  and  no  human  aid  or  skill  could  prevent  their  total  destruction  ” 

46.  “ A good  fire-engine  has  lately  been  purchased  by  subscription  and 
presented  to  the  town;  the  police  have  the  care  of  it,  and  would  officiate 
as  firemen  in  case  of  need. 


Habitations  of  thr  Poor .■ — Though  the  chief  streets  of  the  town  have 
a fair  appearance,  and  many  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  are 
large  and  good,  Brecon  generally,  in  its  principal  thoroughfares,  havino- 
a good  appearance  for  a country  town,  there  are  many  poor  cottages  in 

Arm  'n  ^le  s^cet  of  Llanfaes,  Hoel-Hvvnt,  Kensington, 
Mill-street,  and  other  places.  These  cottages  most  frequently  consist 
° roolms’  the  uPPer  being  the  sleeping-place  for  the  whole  family, 
and  tor  the  most  part  very  ill-ventilated.  Indeed,  in  many  of  these 
o tuges,  the  upper-room  windows  seem  never  to  be  opened,  and  in 

aXU !>rY’°  ”f”S  f doi"S  so-  The  ralt  of  ‘l>e»e  cottages 
po  tion  Of  il"y  '“‘it  l°  W'  |,er  amlum-  A general  view  of  the  pro- 
return  of  t ho"  71  ■ 10  the  lar8e  has  been  obtained  from  a 

inXdent  regisur  ‘ ‘ ^ furuished  b5’  Mr.  Davies,  super- 
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trom  this  it  appears  that  out  of  1322  houses  enumerated,  849  were 
rated  at  bl.  and  under,  and  1024  at  10/.  and  under,  or  04  per  cent,  at 
and  under  5/.  and  77  per  cent,  at  and  under  10/. 

Respecting'  the  cottag-es,  Mr.  Revan  remarks  that — 

50.  “ 1 hey  are  principally  built  with  stone  walls,  and  have  tiled  roofs  ; 
some  of  the  old  buildings  have  thatched  roofs;  and  there  is  one  family  to 
each  cottage.” 

On  the  same  head  Mr.  Bavlis  observes  that — 

50.  “ The  cottages  of  the  poorer  classes  are  generally  small,  inconvenient, 
and  slightly  constructed.  They  are  built  of  bad  materials,  rough  rubble- 
stone  masonry,  and  very  inferior  mortar,  so  that  in  wet  seasons  the  damp 
penetrates  through  the  walls,  and  there  is  no  arrangement  made  for  drain- 
age. The  roofs  of  some  of  them  are  covered  with  thatch.  Considering 
Ihecon  as  a small  town,  the  rents  ot  these  small  cottages,  containing  from 
two  to  three  rooms,  appear  extremely  high.  They  exact  from  3l.  to  G /.  per 
annum,  when  the  first  cost  of  the  building  and  land  could  not  exceed  from 
30/.  to  50/.” 

51.  “ Generally  speaking,  only  one  family  resides  in  each  house,  and  the 
average  number  is  about  five  persons.  The  rooms  in  the  cottages  generally 
vary  from  10  feet  by  8 feet  to  12  feet  by  10  feet. 

52.  “ The  air  ot  many  of  the  cottages  appears  much  vitiated;  but  this  is 
not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  many  inconveniences  to  which  the 
poor  are  subject,  being  confined  in  small  rooms,  having  in  some  cases  a 
bad  supply  of  water,  and  no  arrangements  for  ventilation.  Some  of  the 
(bed)  chambers  in  the  cottages  have  only  a small  skylight  in  the  roof, 
which  admits  the  light  imperfectly,  and  not  being  made  to  open,  cannot  be 
used  for  ventilation.” 

53.  “Although  Ihecon  is  situated  within  20  miles  of  the  coal-mines, 
with  a good  water  conveyance  (canal),  the  price  of  coal  delivered  at  the 
houses  is  1 7s.  6d,  per  ton.  This  high  price  places  it,  in  a great  measure, 
out  of  the  power  of  the  labouring  classes  to  obtain  a sufficient  supply.  They 
have  small  grates  in  their  houses.  Proper  kitchen-range®,  with  ovens,  have 
only  been  very  recently  introduced  to  the  superior  class  of  houses  in  Brecon. 
Most  of  (he  cottages  have  no  grates  in  the  (bed)  chambers.” 

Lodging-houses . — From  the  returns  of  the  police,  it  appears  that 
there  are  eight  lodging-houses  in  the  town,  averaging  two  bed-rooms 
for  lodgers  in  each  house,  with  two  beds  in  each  room.  There  are 
generally  eight  lodgers  in  each  house,  two  in  each  bed,  paying  3d.  each. 
On  the  average,  the  vagrant  lodgers  stay  two  nights,  which  would  give 
11,680  per  annum.  It  should  be  observed,  that  when  closely  ques- 
tioned, the  lodging-house  keepers,  whose  character  it  Brecon  is  stated 
to  be  good  by  the  police,  were  found  to  reckon,  as  is  rather  common 
with  this  class  of  persons,  a man  and  his  wife,  with  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, and  who  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  as  only  two,  because  it  is 
customary  only  to  charge  6d.,  as  for  two,  for  the  whole.  After  in- 
specting this  class  of  houses  in  different  towns,  the  lodging-houses  in 
Brecon  appeared  fairly  clean,  especially  as  to  the  beds,  but  there  was 
the  usual  absence  of  proper  ventilation  and  drainage.  The  mayor 
states  (55)  that  “the  police  officers  have  strict  orders  from  the  borough 
magistrates  to  visit  the  lodging-houses  nightly.” 

Public  Walks. — In  this  respect  Brecon  is  well  provided.  The 
“ Captains’  Walk,”  so  called  from  having  been  frequented  by  French 
officers  on  parole  here  during  the  late  war,  is  an  agreeable  promenade 
on  the  side  of  the  Usk,  and  the  Priory  walks  extend  for  about  a mile 

yol.  i.  z 
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along’  the  steep,  picturesque,  and  wooded  right  bank  of  the  Honddu, 
from  the  priory  to  the  northward. 

Health  and  Average  Age  at  Death .< — The  population  of  Brecon 
somewhat  more  than  doubled  itself  during  the  40  years  ending  1841, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table  : — 


Population  of  Brecon  from  1801  to  1841  inclusive. 

Persons. 

Increase  in  10  Years. 

By  the  Census  for 

1801 

2,576 

• • 

* 9 

1811 

3,177 

601 

9 9 

1821 

4,193 

1,016 

9 9 

1831 

5,026 

833 

9 9 

1841 

5,214 

188 

This  would  give  the  greatest  increase  between  1811  and  18:21,  and 
the  least  between  1831  and  1841.  In  the  account  of  the  census  for 
1841,  as  published,  the  number  given  as  the  population  of  the  town, 
deducting  289  for  part  of  Llywell  parish  (added  to  the  former  par- 
liamentary borough),  in  order  properly  to  compare  with  the  district  for 
which  the  census  was  taken  in  1831,  was  5412.  The  above  number 
of  5214  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Davies,  who  took  the  census;  and  the 
difference  of  202  is  due  to  the  numbers  in  the  barracks,  &c.,  purposely 
omitted  in  the  latter  amount  of  population.  Even  with  the  addition  of 
these  202,  the  rate  of  increase  between  1831  and  1841  was  smaller 
than  for  any  of  the  preceding  10  years. 

'Ihe  following  is  a general  statement  by  Dr.  Lucas,  physician  at 
Brecon,  of  the  health  of  the  town. 


Medical  Report  by  Dr.  Lucas, 

“ The  general  condition  of  Brecon  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  pronounced 
healthy.  It  is  rarely  visited  by  epidemics ; and  when  they  have  occurred, 
they  have  been  much  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  town  in  which  clean- 
liness and  efficient  drainage  have  been  least  attended  to.” 

“ A striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  inattention  to  these  particulars  was 
afforded  in  1839-40.  The  epidemic  gastric  fever,  which  in  that  year  pre- 
vailed over  a great  part  of  the  kingdom,  extended  also  to  Brecon.  It  was 
general  over  the  whole  town;  buMhe  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated,  and  dirty 
districts  at  the  head  of  the  Struet,  Bailey-Glas,  and  Kensington  were  par- 
ticularly infested  by  it.  There  is  another  district  of  the  town  equally,  or 
even  more  favourable,  to  the  propagation  of  fever  than  any  of  those  named, 
viz.,  Llanfaes,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  called  Heol-hwnt,  which  lies 
low,  near  the  level  of  the  river,  is  flat,  and  entirely  without  drainage.  In 
the  two  preceding  years,  Hoel-hwnt  had  been  inundated  by  Ihe  rivers 
Usk  and  Tarrall,  and  by  this  means  the  accumulated  filth  of  years  had 
been  effectually  scoured  away.  It  is  a fact  that  this  district,  in  which 
disease  is  usually  so  rife,  was  comparatively  free  from  the  epidemic  of 
1839-40.  ' 


I he  worst  parts  of  the  town  are  the  districts  already  mentioned.  In 
these  the  houses  are  generally  small,  having  on  the  ground-floor  one  or 
sometimes  two  rooms,  and  low,  small,  close  bed-rooms  under  the  roof  above. 
1 KT  are  generally  in  tolerably  good  repair ; very  few,  indeed,  are  nof 
weather-proof.  1 hey  are  almost  universally  unprovided  with  privies.  The 
gu  (i-.  nin  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  on  thb  surface,  not  underground, 
tin  iaie’. ° C0Urf’ ,oSten  exceedingly  offensive  hot h to  sight  and  smell.  The 
npm  ? Ure  n°^  a vy,ays  made  to  open  ; and  when  they  are,  this  class  of 
tlipiv  *1  v'/n'°  gen?>ni!  y dislike  to  the  admission  of  fresh  air  into 

i e mgs.  But  with  all  their,  imperfections,  the  dwellings  and  physical 
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circumstances  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Brecon  are  of  a better  order  than  I 
have  observed  in  other  towns  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  even  with  the  most  carefully  kept  regis- 
ters, to  form  any  calculation  of  the  average  dural  ion  of  illness  amongst 
the  working  classes,  sufficiently  correct  to  enable  a true  result  to 
be  deduced  from  it.  The  illness  of  a working  man  might  be  taken' to 
commence  at  the  time  it  compelled  him  to  give  up  work,  and  to  terminate 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  resume  his  labour ; but  they  rarely  apply  for 
medical  advice  until  they  have  first  tried  the  effect  of  rest  and  their  ow-n 
remedies  upon  their  complaint.  Often  these  are  sufficient,  and  thus  a not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  sick  workmen  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  calcu- 
lation. Of  those  who  seek  medical  advice,  as  soon  as  their  more  urgent 
symptoms  have  subsided,  many  cease  to  come  to  their  medical  adviser, 
whether  it  be  at  his  own  house  or  at  a public  institution,  and  thus  they  aie 
lost  sight  of.  Consequently  it  is  chiefly  the  more  serious  cases  ; those 
sick  who,  having  laboured  under  severe  inflammatory  or  other  dangerous 
disease  of  important  organs,  have  excited  more  interest  and  been  more 
particularly  attended  to  up  to  the  close  of  their  illness, — it  is  these  cases 
mainly  which  would  form  the  elements  of  such  a calculation.  But 
an  average  so  deduced  w'ould  obviously  be  deceptive. 

“ The  parochial  poor  in  their  illness  may  be  attended  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  district,  under  the  usual  regulations  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  Those 
who  do  not  receive  parochial  relief  may  receive  medical  aid,  as  in  or  out 
door  patients,  at  the  county  and  borough  infirmary. 

“ This  institution,  established  in  1835,  is  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  patients  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom  are  admitted  into  it 
on  the  recommendation  of  a subscriber.  The  average  annual  number  of 
patients  is  rather  above  500.  Its  income,  arising  out  of  annual  subscrip- 
tions and  a small  permanent  fund,  amounts  at  present  to  about  300/. 
With  this  it  is  enabled  to  have  eight  patients  continually  in  the  house, 
and  affords  relief  to  as  many  applicants  for  out-door  assistance  as  choose  to 
apply  to  the  subscribers  for  a recommendation. 

“ Brecon,  July  27th,  1844.  “ Prestwood  Lucas.” 

Taking  the  deaths  during  the  five  years  ending  the  31st  December, 
1843,  at  713,  as  given  in  the  following  table,  and  the  population  of 
1841,  at  5214,  both  furnished  by  Mr.  Davies,  superintendent  registrar, 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  2‘7  per  cent.,  a very  high  rate  considering  the 
proportion  of  houses  rated  at  10/.  and  upwards,  the  absence  of  any 
manufactures  apparently  unhealthy,  and  the  situation  of  the  town. 
It  is  one  equal  to  that  of  Newcastle,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Ashton,  and 
Oldham,  Bury,  Wigan,  Macclesfield,  Birmingham,  and  Exeter. 

Total  Number  of  Births  and  Deaths  registered  in  the  Borough  of  Brecon  for 
Five  Years,  ending  31st  December,  1843. 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

384 

jj  co 

8 ^ 

761 

353 

360 

713 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  increase  by  births  during  the 
five  years  has  been  only  48,  or  the  rate  of  9’6  per  annum,  and  the 
superintendent  registrar  considers  that  the  births  are  well  registered. 
The  increase  in  the  population  of  Brecon  between  the  years  1831  and 
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Mortality  in  different  parts  of  the  Borough. 

1841  was  1S8,  or  at  the  rate  of  18’8  per  annum,  showing  that  the 
births  amount  to  only  one-half  of  this  increase.  The  immigration  is 
no  doubt  small ; but  as  far  as  regards  deaths,  it.  rather  tends  to  make 
the  rate  of  mortality  really  higher,  as  these  immigrants  seem  to  have 
come  into  the  town  at  ages  above  five  years. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  Mr.  Davies,  will  afford  a view 
of  the  mortality  in  different  parts  of  the  borough.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  parish  of  St.  John  and  in  the  Castle  district  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  2 '86  per  cent.,  in  St.  Mary’s  2*32  per  cent.,  and  in  St.  David’s  3*3 
per  cent.  No  very  useful  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  College 
district,  being  so  small.  The  rate  of  its  mortality  is  only  0*90  per 
cent.  As  a whole,  these  different  rates  of  mortality  correspond  with 
the  areas  imperfectly  drained  and  cleansed,  the  habitations  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  with  those  inhabited  by  the  more  easy  and  affluent, 
where  not  only  the  houses  are  better,  their  inhabitants  not  subjected  to 
the  same  chances  of  disease  and  death,  but  where  also  drainage  and 
cleansing  receive  more  attention. 


Number  of  Deaths  registered  in  the  several  Parishes  under  mentioned  within  the 
Borough  of  Brecon  for  Five  Years,  ended  31st  December,  1843. 


Parish  of  St  John 
the  Evangelist 
and  the  Castle. 

Parish 
of  St.  Mary. 

Parish 

of  St.  David. 

Extra  Parochial 
Township  of 
Christ’s  College. 

Total. 

Population 

1865 

1945 

1300 

104 

5214 

Deaths.  • 

267 

226 

215 

5 

713 

From  the  following  table,  constructed  from  the  returns  furnished 
by  Mr.  Davies,  the  superintendent  registrar,  it  appears  that  the  deaths 
under  five  years  formed  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  deaths,  being  l in 
3*1.  Of  these  deaths  under  five  years,  1 in  4 was  among  the  gentrv  ; 
nearly  the  same  among  the  tradespeople  (1  in  3*97);  1 in  2*9  among 
the  artisans  and  labourers  ; 1 in  3’6  among  the  paupers  ; and  1 in  2 *2 
among  the  uudescribed  ; the  total  number  of  deaths  among  the  latter 
class,  124,  somewhat  embarrassing  the  results  obtained.  As  probably 
a large  proportion  of  this  class  may  be  referable  to  that  of  the  artisans 
and  labourers,  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  influences  to 
which  their  children  are  most  exposed,  lose  the  largest  proportion  of 
their  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

The  same  table  shows  that  while  the  average  age  of  the  gentry  was 
36  years  5 months,  and  that  of  the  tradespeople  37  years  3 months  (a 
somewhat  unusual  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  latter  class),  the 
average  age  of  the  artisans  and  labourers  was  30  years  1 month;  the 
undescribed  class  being*  nearly  the  same.  The  deaths  under  five  years 
being  subtracted,  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  different  classes  was, 
respectively,  48  years  3 months,  49  years  4 months,  44  years  10  months, 
and  56  years  1 month  ; the  tradespeople  still  preserving  an  advantage 
o\ei  t le  gentiy,  while  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  undescribed 
c ass  amounts  to  56  years  1 month.  The  average  age  at  death  of  all 
classes  lor  the  seven  years  is  33  years  3 months. 
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Extracts  from  Registries  of  Deaths  for  the  Brecon  Registration  District  ; 
Years,  7th  June,  1837,  to  7th  June,  1844. 


Total  Deaths. 

Average  age  at  Death. 

No.  of  Deaths 
from  Consump- 
tion. 

Class. 

Under  5 

Years. 

5 Years  and 
upwards. 

All  ages. 

U nder  5 

Years. 

i 

'S  • 

s-  m 
c 3 

W i 
rt  > 

£5* 

At  all  Ages. 

Under  5 

Years. 

'tJ 

a . 

C3  J2 

T,  M 

S 2 
£ 

>*  S' 

iO 

All  Ages. 

Gentry,  &c\.  , 

9 

27 

36 

Yrs.  Mo. 

1 0 

Yrs.  Mo. 

48  3 

Yrs.  Mo. 

36  5 

3 

3 

Tradesmen,  &c. 

66 

195 

261 

1 6 

49  4 

37  3 

4 

55 

59 

Artisans,  Labourers,  1 

167 

326 

493 

1 3 

44  10 

30  1 

15 

102 

117 

Undescribed  . . 

57 

67 

124 

0 8 

56  1 

30  7 

2 

15 

17 

Paupers  .... 

24 

63 

87 

1 4 

57  2 

41  10 

3 

18 

21 

Totals  . . 

323 

678 

1,001 

• • 

• • 

• • 

24 

193 

217 

Average  . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 3 

48  0 

33  3 

Class. 


Gentry,  &c.  . 
Tradesmen,  &c.  . 

Artisans,  Labourers,} 

• » • • • j 

U ndescribed  . . 

Paupers,  , , , 

Totals  . 
Averages  . 


C " 


28 

74 

19 

10 


136 


t/3  U 

15  ? 
0»  £ 

ST 

lO 


17 

36 

4 

3 


60 


from 

i»ases. 

No.  of  Deaths 
from  Diseases  not 
stated. 

No.  of  Deaths  from 
other  causes. 

All  Ages. 

Under  5 

Years. 

n 

i?  js 

t S 

si  • 

£ £ 

>*  §< 
iO  " 

W5 

u 

t€ 

< 

< 

Under  5 

Years. 

5 Years  and 
upwards. 

AH  Ages. 

5 

• • 

3 

3 

4 

21 

25 

45 

3 

10 

13 

31 

113 

144 

110 

4 

19 

23 

74 

169 

243 

23 

• • 

« • 

• • 

36 

48 

84 

13 

« • 

1 

1 

11 

41 

52 

196 

7 

33 

40 

156 

392 

CO 

• ♦ 

1 

• • 

According-  to  the  same  table,  1 in  4* 6 of  the  total  deaths  was  from 
consumption* — 1 in  12  among  the  gentry  thus  dying;  1 in  4*4 
among  the  tradespeople;  and  1 in  4*2  among  the  artisans  and  la- 
bourers; pointing  out  a considerable  difference  in  the  deaths  under  this 
head  between  the  gentry  and  the  two  other  classes,  and  little  difference 
between  the  latter. 

Of  the  total  deaths  1 in  5'1  appear  to  have  died  from  epidemic 
diseases.  Of  these,  1 in  7 "2  was  among  the  gentry  (all  under  five 
years);  1 in  5*8  among  the  tradespeople;  and  1 in  4*5  among  the 
artisans  and  labourers.  Combining  consumption  and  epidemic  dis- 
eases, deaths  from  these  causes,  as  given  among  those  of  death  noticed 
in  the  table  (961),  were  1 in  about  2 '3. 

Of  997  deaths  in  the  seven  years,  Mr.  Davies  has  furnished  the  sub- 
j oined  statement  as  to  the  ages  : — 
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Ages  at  Death  in  Seven  Years. 


1 

2 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

3 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

250 

78 

49 

21 

34 

50 

50 

39 

35 

31 

30 

51) 

55 

60 

65 

TO 

T5 

80 

65 

90 

95 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1 on 

55 

00 

05 

TO 

T5 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

28 

31 

38 

53 

55 

40 

44 

23 

12 

- 3 

3 

Of  these  997  deaths,  which  differ  from  the  full  returns  for  the  time 
by  only  4,  nearly  one-third  (330)  are  of  50  years  and  upwards,  271  of 
60  years  and  upwards,  180  of  70  years  and  upwards,  and  85  of  80 
years  and  upwards  ; affording1  an  instance  of  a high  rate  of  mortality, 
combined  with  numerous  examples  of  advanced  age.  Many  old 
persons  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Brecon  ; and  probably  the  returns  will 
continue  annually  to  exhibit  numerous  cases  of  persons  living  to  ad- 
vanced age  in  this  town. 
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REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  the  LARGE 
TOWNS  in  LANCASHIRE. 

By  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  Large 
Towns  and  Populous  Districts  in  England  and  Wales. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from  you,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commission,  I have  instituted 
inquiries  into  the  sanatory  state  of  the  large  towns  in  the  county  of 
Lancashire.  I have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  me 
by  examining  those  towns,  not  so  much  with  a view  to  the  introduction 
of  local  measures,  as  in  order  that  I might  obtain  such  a knowledge  of 
their  general  condition  as  would  furnish  proper  and  sufficient  data  for 
consideration  in  the  attempt  to  provide,  by  comprehensive  enactments, 
for  the  removal  of  whatever  evils  may  be  found  to  exist. 

2.  The  places  I have  selected,  as  illustrative  of  the  general  state  of 
large  towns  in  Lancashire,  are  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston,  Bolton, 
Wigan,  Ashton-under- Lyne,  Bury,  and  Rochdale.  I have  also  visited 
several  of  the  smaller  towns  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  was 
my  wish  to  include  the  towns  of  Oldham  and  Blackburn  in  the  in- 
quiry; but  the  time  at  my  disposal  was  too  limited  to  enable  me  to 
undertake  their  examination. 

3.  In  drawing  up  the  Report  which  I have  now  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent, I have  thought  it  desirable  so  to  arrange  it  that  conclusions  might 
be  drawn  from  facts  as  they  were  presented  to  me,  without  at  the  same 
time  complicating  them  with  the  numerous  statistical  details  which  I 
have  collected,  and  which  minutely  illustrate  the  workings  of  many 
causes  of  disease  and  mortality. 

I have,  therefore,  divided  my  Report  into  the  following  heads: — 

1st.  A consideration  of  the  state  of  the  towns  as  regards  drainage, 
cleansing,  supplies  of  water,  building  regulations,  &c.  according 
to  returns  made  to  me  by  local  public  bodies  and  acknowledged 
authorities  in  the  several  localities;  and  an  examination  of  the 
various  Local  Acts  and  usages  prevailing. 

2nd.  The  consequences  upon  public  health  and  morals,  and  the 
burdens  on  the  community  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  sana- 
tory regulations  in  the  towns  examined,  as  ascertained  by  inqui- 
ries instituted  by  myself  with  the  aid  of  those  conversant  with 
the  localities. 

By  thus  dividing  the  Report  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
or  not  my  conclusions  are  justly  founded,  and  to  remedy  any  errors  of 
reasoning  or  of  opinion  into  which  I may  have  inadvertently  fallen. 

4.  I have  also  ventured  to  submit  for  your  consideration  some  valu- 
able Reports  and  important  evidence.  I have  done  so  because  they 
illustrate  general  evils,  to  which  I am  desirous  to  direct  your  attention, 
and  not  because  they  describe  local  defects. 

vol.  i.  2 a 
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Drainage  and  Sewerage. 

I would  particularly  beg'  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  very  valuable 
and  accurate  Report  on  the  State  of  Preston  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  and 
a Committee  of  Inhabitants  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  that  town.* 
Mr.  Clay  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  public  as  author  of  several 
statistical  Reports  on  the  causes  of  crime,  and  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  has 
afforded  material  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  that  Report,  is  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  Preston.  I would  also 
beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  highly  interesting  Reports  of  Mr.  Coul- 
thart  on  Ashton-under-Lyne,*  of  Mr.  Roberton  on  the  Statistics  of 
Mortality  in  Manchester,  of  Mr.  Holland  on  Chorlton  upon  Medlock,* 
and  of  Mr.  Holme  on  Liverpool.* 

In  the  Appendix  will  also  be  found  the  Report  of  Dr.  Duncan*  on 
the  State  of  Liverpool,  a work  which  has  already  acquired  for  the  author 
much  local  celebrity.  Dr.  Duncan  has  furnished  his  Report  as  evidence 
to  the  Commissioners  ; and  I adduce  it  with  more  confidence,  as  a careful 
examination  of  that  town  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  his  state- 
ments have  been  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 


SEWERAGE. 


5.  The  congregation  of  masses  of  beings  into  confined  spaces  neces- 
sarily causes  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse.  It  has  been  shown  by  universal  experience,  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  such  refuse  in  the  proximity  of  human  habitations  acts  in  a 
most  destructive  manner,  either  as  an  exciting,  or  as  a predisposing 
cause  of  disease.  I am  most  anxious  in  the  present  Report  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  all  theoretical  views  on  the  subject  of  malaria,  as  it  matters 
not  for  the  purposes  of  legislation  whether  epidemics  have  their  origin 
in  the  emanations  of  decaying  organic  matter,  or  whether  these,  by 
reducing  the  general  tone  of  the  system,  render  it  more  liable  to  the 
attack  of  a specific  contagion.  It  is  not  disputed  by  those  who  hold  the 
lattei  opinion,  that  decaying  matter  forms  a most  powerful  predisposing 
cause  to  the  attacks  of  disease  ; so  that,  in  a practical  point  of  view,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  which  of  the  two  opinions  represents  most  closely 
the  truth;  it  being  universally  allowed,  both  by  theorists  and  by  prac- 
tical men,  that  organic  matter  in  a state  of  decay  is  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  animals  exposed  to  its  influence.  This  being  ad- 
mitted, it  follows  that  the  most  careful  means  should  be  adopted  for  the 
removal  of  all  refuse  of  towns  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  its  noxious 
influence  can  be  exerted;  and  that  a system  of  drainage  or  sewerao-e 
which  fails  or  falls  short  of  the  promotion  of  this  desired  object  ouo-ht 
to  be  considered  imperfect  and  inefficient. 

6.  Iii  Manchester  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  is  employed  to 
carry  off  the  artificial  sewerage  of  the  town.  This,  except  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  loss  of  manure,  would  be  an  unexceptionable  means  of 
removing  refuse,  if  the  flow  of  the  rivers  constituting  the  natural 

bein^fi?  Were  p£fectly  free  and  uninterrupted  ; but  this  is  far  from 
eing  the  case.  Numerous  “weirs”  or  dams  for  manufacturing  pur- 

water  mdlufed^  'lh  ^ C°UlSe  the  streams’  and  render  Stagnant  the 
polluted  by  the  sewage  of  the  town.  E.  W.  Binney,  Esq.,  a well- 

the  First  Repo^^  alr<My  been  Published  111  ‘he  Appendix  to 
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known  geologist,  points  out  this  evil  in  a Report  forwarded  to  you  with 
other  documents  on  the  same  subject : — 

The  river  Irwell,  after  having  by  its  tributaries  afforded  drainage  and 
sew  ei age  to  the  towns  of  Bolton,  Bury,  Rochdale,  and  numerous  other 
places,  and  been  pent  up  in  countless  reservoirs  and  dams  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  approaches  Salford  by  the  Adelphi  in  a pretty  tolerable  condition 
as  to  puiity.Jnasmuch  as  small  fish  live  in  its  waters ; a very  rare  circum- 
stance in  any  other  of  the  streams.  At  the  Adelphi  is  a high  weir  built 
acioss  the  river;  after  passing  this  impediment,  it  is  polluted  by  the  nume- 
rous works  upon  its  banks  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Salford, 
and  it  receives  the  u'aters  of  the  Irk  at  Hunt’s  Bank,  in  a condition  much 
worse  than  its  own,  in  fact  as  filthy  as  waters  well  can  be ; thence  the  river 
flows  sluggishly  along  the  western  part  of  Manchester  to  Hulme,  where  it 
receives  a portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Medlock,  and  Shooter’s  Brook, 
charged  with  the  contents  of  the  sewers  of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
Manchester,  and  is  then  stopped  at  Throstle  Nest  by  a dam  across  its  stream. 
Tor  many  miles  in  its  course  towards  Runcorn  it  emits  offensive  smells,  and 
bubbles  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  rise  to  its  surface.” 

An  inspection  of  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  Binney’s  evidence  will 
illustrate  the  evils  here  alluded  to.  The  Irk  and  Medlock  are  exposed 
to  similar  obstructions  in  their  course,  and  aid  in  polluting  the  air  of 
Manchester  with  emanations  from  the  vast  open  cesspools  thus  created. 
The  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal  is  supplied  principally  from  the  Med- 
lock  ; it  is  fed  also  by  the  polluted  waters  of  the  river  Tib,  which, 
running  through  Manchester,  receives  the  drainage  of  the  houses  built 
over  it.  A petition  has  been  forwarded  to  the  trustees  of  the  canal,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  houses  in  its  vicinity,  complaining  of  the  great  injury 
to  health  and  property  from  its  putrid  emanations,  and  praying  for  re- 
dress. The  Cornbrook,  a tributary  to  the  Irwell,  after  running  through 
several  of  the  outer  townships  of  Manchester,  also  flows  into  the  canal, 
and  aids  in  its  pollution  : — 

“ In  all  the  streams  above  described,”  says  Mr.  Binney,  “ an  abundance 
of  dead  dogs  and  cats  are  to  be  seen  in  the  various  states  of  decomposition. 
Buboles  of  gas,  chiefly  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  rise  up  to  the  surface, 
and  although  offensive  smells  are  met  with  at  all  times,  they  are  by  far  the 
most  annoying  when  the  barometer  has  experienced  a sudden  depression, 
after  being  high  for  a considerable  time  previously.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  the  gas  which  chiefly  causes  the  odour.” 

In  a ReporL  on  the  state  of  Bristol  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  and 
myself,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  polluted  stream  of  the  Frome,  and  of 
the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Float,  have  been  pointed  out.  The  circum- 
stances in  the  present  case  are  similar,  and  the  like  results  must 
follow. 

7.  The  medical  men  in  Manchester,  whom  I have  consulted  on  this 
subject,  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  emanations  arising  from 
the  putrid  streams  which  wind  their  way  sluggishly  through  the  town 
are  a cause  of  disease  and  mortality.  I endeavoured  by  an  analysis  of 
the  books  kept  at  the  fever  ward  to  obtain  specific  information  on  this 
point,  but  the  loose  designations  of  the  streets  and  residences  of 
patients  rendered  it  impossible  to  attain  even  an  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Leigh,  a surgeon  intimately  acquainted  with  the  town,  describes 
these  evils  in  the  following  portion  of  evidence 
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“ As  an  officer  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  from  six  to  nine  years  ago,  it 
was  within  the  range  of  my  duties  to  visit  them  almost  daily,  and  I am  en- 
abled to  state  positively,  that  epidemics  were  exceedingly  prevalent  and  fatal 
in  such  localities.  There  are  but  two  rivers,  whose  banks  are  much  dwelt 
upon  here,  the  Irk  and  the  Medlock.  My  observations  of  disease  have  been 
more  particularly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  these,  and  of  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  at  Gaythorn.  The  banks  of  the  Irk,  forming  the  district  of  Long 
Millgate,  were  once  particularly  notorious  as  the  constant  seat  of  disease, 
and  some  of  the  courts  there  situated  were  almost  depopulated  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera.  The  ravages  of  that  disease  were  so  great  on  the 
banks  of  these  putrid  streams,  that  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  was 
attracted,  and  one  court  (Allen’s  Court)  in  Long  Millgate  was  entirely  pulled 
down,  and  the  ground  laid  open.” 


Dr.  Gaulter,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  progress  of  cholera  In 
Manchester,  refers  particularly  to  the  circumstance,  that  “ One  of  the 
most  considerable  sewers  of  the  town,  that  of  Long  Millgate,  and 
Hanover-street,  empties  itself  into  the  Irk  at  no  great  distance  from 
Allen’s  Court,  and  just  above  a dam , which  has  the  effect  of  detaining 
the  contents  of  the  sewer , and  throwing  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
court”  He  states  also,  as  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  “ the  attack 
was  limited  to  the  row  of  houses  on  the  river’s  edge,  and  that  not  a 
single  case  occurred  in  any  of  the  houses  which  occupied  the  elevated 
brow  of  the  hill  above,  though  the  area  between  them  is  very  small.” 
He  also  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  several  streets  parallel  to  the 
Rochdale  Canal  were  considerable  sufferers,  although  on  the  whole,  the 
cholera  raged  chiefly  in  the  filthy  districts  of  Deansgate  and  Ancoats, 
which  are  distant  from  the  rivers,  but  abounded  in  filth  of  every 
description. 

Dr.  Howard  states  that  he  has  u occasionally  noticed  a greater  than 
average  of  cases  of  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  in  those  low  situa- 
tions, which  are  liable  to  be  inundated  during  floods  j”  and  he  considers 
that  the  absence  ot  more  marked  effects  from  the  putrid  streams,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  current  of  air,  which  the  open  space  of  a river 
permits  to  circulate,  and  that  this  circulation  carries  off  the  emanations 
in  ordinary  circumstances  from  the  houses  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  dams  on  these  streams  are  not  only  injurious  by  preventing  the 
rapid  escape  of  refuse  poured  into  the  risers  by  sewers,  but  they& also 
act  injuriously  in  several  instances,  by  preventing  the  improvement  of 
districts  notoriously  unhealthy,  from  the  absence  of  efficient  drainage. 
Mr.  Alderman  Hopkins,  the  Chairman  to  the  Committee  of  Sewers, 
states  that  the  great  impediment  to  the  drainage  and  improvement  of 
Little  Ireland,  is  a dam  thrown  across  the  river,  belonging  to  a mill  in 
that  locality.  When  water-power  was  of  importance  In  the  driving  of 
machinery,  these  dams  were  of  course  necessary  and  indispensable 
appendages  to  the  proper  manufactures  of  the  place.  But  now,  with 
the  introduction  of  steam-power,  their  value  has  in  many  instances 
diminished  ; and  it  is  a question  worthy  of  heal  consideration,  whether 
in  several  cases  they  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  introduction  of 
ot  ier  modes  of  obtaining  a sufficient  depth  of  water.  And  it  becomes 
more  worthy  of  local  consideration,  whether  the  manure  utterlv  lost 
ad  nfa  <>wn  , P1  ejection  into  the  rivers,  might  not,  with  great 

tion  bv^thp0,  fa  j ?nf  to  economy,  be  applied  to  purposes  of  irriga- 
5 . cm  roc  uction  of  a new  system  of  sewerage,  which  would 
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relieve  these  otherwise  polluted  streams  from  a large  proportion  of  their 
filth,  in  some  such  manner  as  described  in  Mr.  Holland’s  report  on 
Chorlton,  and  in  Mr.  Corbett’s  evidence.  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  I.  p.  214 ; 
Vol.  II.  p.  327.) 

8.  A committee  of  the  town-council  of  Manchester,  termed  “ The 
Paving  and  Soughing  (sewering)  Committee,”  possess  jurisdiction 
over  the  sewerage  of  that  town.  By  two  local  Acts,  the  Commissioners, 
or  the  committee  of  the  town-council  (the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
having  been  vested  in  the  latter  body),  exercise  the  power  of  paving 
and  sewering  streets,  when  these  shall  have  been  built  on  to  the  extent 
of  one-half.*  A clause  in  the  statute  enacts  that  six  months’  notice  of 
their  intention  to  do  so  must  be  given  to  each  owner  or  occupier  in  the 
street.  There  is  no  special  rate  levied  for  this  purpose,  each  owner  or 
occupier  having  to  pay,  according  to  the  frontage  of  his  house  or  pro- 
perty, the  cost  incurred  in  the  improvement.  If  any  such  owner  or 
occupier  shall  neglect  to  pay  these  costs  within  14  days  after  they  are 
demanded  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  he  may  be  proceeded 
against  by  distress  and  sale  of  his  goods.  An  exception  is  made  when 
the  cost  of  improvement  is  greater  than  the  fair  annual  value  of  the 
property  charged.  This  prompt  mode  of  reimbursing  the  committee  is 
attended  with  very  serious  evils,  as  shown  by  various  witnesses.  In 
many  cases,  the  cost  of  improvement  amounts  to  more  than  the  yearly 
rental  of  the  property.  Mr.  Holland  describes  an  instance  of  property 
about  to  be  improved,  over  which  he  holds  a mortgage ; the  cost  of 
improvement  in  this  case  amounts  to  the  rental  of  the  property  for  two 
years  ; so  that  during  that  time  he  is  deprived  of  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage, making  it,  therefore,  a forced  loan  on  his  part,  for  which  he 
receives  no  advantage.  He  instances  also  a distressing  case  of  a widow 
lady  in  Chorlton,  whose  entire  income,  derived  from  rents  of  houses,  was 
absorbed,  for  three  years,  in  reimbursing  the  cost  of  this  compulsory 
improvement.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Preston  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  153), 
mentions  a similar  case  which  occurred  to  a widow  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance : “The  sewering  and  paving  swallowed  up  the  rent  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  as  she  had  only  the  life-interest  of  the  property,  she 
often  complained  to  me  how  severely  this  sudden  call  distressed  her  ; 
she  died  at  the  end  of  the  two  years.”  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Manchester 
(First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  328),  states  that  instances  have  occurred  in  his 
own  case,  in  which  from  three  to  four  years’  rental  has  been  absorbed  in 
reimbursing  the  cost  of  improvement.  This  evil  is  strongly  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Wroe,  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Paving  and  Soughing  Committee. 

“ In  what  period,  when  you  sewer  a street  in  Manchester,  do  you  levy  the 
expense  back  again  ? — Usually  in  about  15  months. 

“ Must  not  such  a mode  of  levying,  and  within  so  short  a time,  be  very 
severely  oppressive  ? — Very  frequently  dreadfully  so,  especially  on  poor  per- 
sons and  widows,  who  have  just  sufficient  to  keep  them.  It  is  extremely 
distressing  to  see  poor  widows,  who  have  only  a life  interest  in  the  property, 
and  perhaps  not  able  to  mortgage  it,  come  and  plead  to  get  time. 

“ Has  the  demand  for  improvement  in  many  cases  absorbed  the  whole 
rent? — We  very  frequently  find  that  the  expense  of  paving  and  soughing 
comes  to  more  than  the  yearly  rental.” 

* By  an  Act  of  last  Session,  power  is  given  to  require  the  improvements  to  be 
made  as  soon  as  any  part  of  a street  is  laid  out  for  building. 
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The  committee  have  on  this  account  felt  reluctant  to  recover  the 
costs  by  the  prompt  means  which  the  law  enables  them  to  exercise. 
Hence  practical  difficulties  have  occurred,  which  are  explained  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Alderman  Hopkins,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  relative  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  labours  : — 

“The  committee  have  for  some  considerable  time  past  had  a fund  of 
10,000/.  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  the  sewer- 
ing and  paving  of  those  streets  within  the  township  of  Manchester,  which  are 
not  repairable  by  the  public. 

“ By  the  local  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  the  business  of  the  town- 
ship is  conducted,  when  one  half  of  any  of  the  streets  is  built  upon  or 
inclosed,  they  may  be  sewered  and  paved  by  the  committee,  and  when  com- 
pleted, the  money  expended  may  be  recovered  from  the  owners,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  used  in  a similar  way  in  other  streets  coming  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts.  But  practical  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  recovering 
the  money  thus  expended,  resulting  principally  from  equivocal  ownership  of 
property.  And  the  committee  soon  discovered  that  the  sum  of  money  en- 
trusted to  them  for  sewering  and  paving  the  whole  township  was  sunk  in  a 
small  number  of  the  streets  ; and  the  recovery  of  it  from  the  owners  has  been 
so  slow,  that  the  committee  have  been  unable  to  do  more  work  in  a year 
than,  say,  20  or  30  streets,  requiring  an  outlay  of,  say,  from  12,000/.  to 
15,000/.,  although  more  than  500  streets,  but  many  of  them  small  ones,  are 
in  a condition  to  be  proceeded  with  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

“ The  committee  have  felt  reluctant  to  take'  those  prompt  means  which 
the  law  has  provided  to  recover  from  the  owners  the  money  due  by  them  ; 
hence  a general  delay  has  arisen  in  obtaining  repayment,  and  there  are 
many  cases  where  land  is  uncovered  with  buildings  and  not  used  for  benefi- 
cial purposes,  and  the  legal  owners  are  poor ; whilst  in  other  cases  the 
buildings  are  unoccupied,  and  in  numerous  cases  where  they  are  occupied, 
the  owners  are  so  poor,  that  the  money  is  obtainable  only  by  small  instal- 
ments; and  frequently  the  committee,  in  accordance  with  a provision  in  one 
of  the  local  Acts,  have  to  collect  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  rents 
from  the  tenants.  These  and  other  circumstances  prevent  them  from  obtain- 
ing the  money  they  have  expended  in  such  time  as  would  enable  them  to 
sewer  and  pave  the  township  within  a moderate  period.” 

The  town-council  have  the  power  to  allow  owners  three  years  to 
repay  the  expenses ; but  this  provision  has  never  been  acted  upon,  for, 
as  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks,  “ It  would  evidently  soon  lock  up  all  the  funds 
which  the  committee  have  at  their  disposal,  when  their  further  pro- 
ceeding would  be  arrested.” 

With  these  difficulties  to  encounter,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  the  committee  for  the  great  improvements  carried  into  execution  by 
them.  Since  1830,  more  than  32  miles  of  sewers  have  been  constructed. 
The  total  number  of  streets  sewered  and  paved,  or  “ on  the  town’s 
books,”  is  480  ; but  there  are  still  450  unpaved  and  unsewered  streets 
of  sufficient  size  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Under  the 
present  law  these  streets  cannot  be  proceeded  with  rapidly,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  money  were  borrowed  by  the  town-council  on  the 
security  of  the  rates.  The  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  paving  and 
sewering  are  so  vague,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  security  to  the  rate- 
payers that  the  cost  of  improvement  would  be  repaid  by  the  owners  of 
property  without  the  tedious  and  uncertain  result  of  a legal  process. 

. Details  respecting  the  dimensions  and  forms  of  the  sewers  are 
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given  in  the  surveyor’s  evidence.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state 
that  the  form  of  the  larger  sewers  is  elliptical ; and  that  of  the  smaller, 
a semicircular  bottom  with  vertical  walls;  and  that  the  price  averages, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  surveyor,  15.?.  per  lineal  yard.  The 
smallest  size  allowed  for  a private  drain  is  15  inches  high  and  12 
inches  wide,  the  cost  of  which,  including  all  expenses,  is  3s.  4 d.  per 
lineal  foot. 

I shall  advert  to  the  effect  of  this  form  of  sewer  in  diminishing  the 
facilities  for  the  connection  of  houses  with  the  public  sewers,  when  I 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  favourable  results  upon  the  health  of 
the  town,  and  the  decreased  mortality  produced  by  the  improvements 
effected.  It  may  here  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  these  private  drains 
are  unnecessarily  large  and  costly,  when  compared  with  those  approved1 
by  the  experience  of  London  ; and  even  London  sewers  are  stated  by 
competent  witnesses  to  be  larger  than  requisile. 

10.  The  labours  of  the  committee  have  not  by  any  means  been  con- 
fined to  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  the  town,  the  poor  districts  having 
attracted  a large,  if  not  the  largest,  share  of  their  attention.  And  their 
labours  have  not  been  in  vain  : Dr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Leigh,  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  these  districts  some  years  since,  from  their 
connection  with  the  infirmary,  kindly  agreed  to  inspect  the  worst-con- 
ditioned localities  with  a view  to  report  upon  their  present  state.  They 
both  express  their  astonishment  at  the  better  appearance  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  of  the  physical  condition  of  these  districts,  since  the  time 
they  were  accustomed  to  visit  them.  A few  years  back  they  were 
unpaved  and  unsewered,  “ and  in  winter  the  streets  in  the  district  of 
Angel  Meadow  Were  trod  up  into  a thick  mud  12  or  14  inches  deep, 
and^ were  almost  impassable  : the  cellars  of  the  houses  were  flooded, 
and  influenza,  cholera,  or  fever,  prevailed  in  succession  the  year  round. 
The  wards  of  the  hospital  were  filled  with  cases  from  this  district. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  almost  the  whole  of  the  streets  have 
been  put  into  thorough  repair  by  paving  and  sewering;  the  footways 
have  been  Well  flagged,  and  the  cellars  protected  from  the  inundations' 
to  which  they  were  formerly  subject.”  But  they  show  that  there  are 
still  many  evils  connected  with  this  district.  “ In  one  part  a chandlery 
sends  forth  its  disgusting  effluvia,  pigsties  are  dotted  up  and  down,  and 
heaps  of  filth  are  poured  down  a precipitous  clay  bank  to  lie  and 
rot.” 

Dr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Leigh  visited  carefully  all  the  worst  districts  of 
the  town  in  which  epidemics  had  formerly  prevailed  and  cholera  raged, 
and  they  state  their  general  impression  as  follows : — 

“ These  localities  are  those  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  disease  was 
wont  to  prevail,  and  the  condition  of  which  is  yet  such  as  to  attract  attention. 
Still,  when  compared  with  the  appearance  they  presented  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  their  condition  would  scarcely  be  censured  by  those  whose  recol- 
lections°of  them  extended  so  far  back.  Within  that  period  they  have  nearly 
all  been  excellently  paved  and  sewered.” 

Mr.  Bennett,  a surgeon  and  registrar  of  deaths  in  the  Ancoats  dis- 
trict, in  alluding  to  the  health  of  his  district  not  being  impaired  in  the 
late  years  of  severe  distress,  states  that  the  reason  is  “because  the 
drainage,  paving,  &c.,  is  so  much  improved.” 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  medical  men  now  and  formerly  acquainted 
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with  the  localities.  But  still  there  are  vast  improvements  to  be  made 
before  these  districts  can  be  pronounced  to  be  in  a proper  sanatory  con- 
dition. These  improvements  are  intimately  connected  with  drainage 
and  paving:  but  before  they  can  be  understood,  other  points  must  be 
discussed  ; and  before  they  can  be  introduced,  other  laws  must  come 
into  operation. 

The  public  sewers  in  Manchester  have  a considerable  inclination  (1 
in  72  inches),  although  the  natural  facilities  for  drainage  are  worse  than 
in  most  towns  of  Lancashire.  This  inclination  prevents,  in  a great 
measure,  the  accumulation  of  large  deposits  in  the  sewers;  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  very  offensive  smells  frequently  arise  through  the  eyes 
or  “ grids.”  These  exhalations  are  perhaps  more  sensible  than  in  other 
towns,  from  the  quantity  of  hot  water  discharged  by  the  mills.  Still 
this  merely  forms  an  argument  tor  a more  rigid  and  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  the  cleansing  of  the  sewers;  and  the  committee  of  the  Man- 
chester town-council  might,  with  great  advantage,  follow  the  example 
of  the  Commissioners  in  some  parts  of  London,  by  introducing  the 
flushing  system,  and  better  ventilation  into  the  sewers  which  most  re- 
quire these  remedies.  The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  Manchester 
(36  inches  annually)  is  so  considerable,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
turned  off  from  the  factories  is  so  great,  that  the  system  of  flushing 
might  be  made  more  effective  there  than  it  is  even  in  the  Holborn  and 


Finsbury  districts  in  London  ; but  until  the  copious  supplies  of  water 
thus  furnished  are  made  fully  available,  any  satisfactory  working  of  the 
sewerage  must  not  be  expected.  The  absence  of  large  accumulations 
of  deposit  is  not  a sufficient  proof  that  sewerage  is  in  a state  of  per- 
fection. The  existence  of  emanations  of  any  kind  (conveniently  and 
generally  by  all  Commissioners  of  Sewers  attributed  to  the  escape  of 
gas  refuse)  is  a sufficient  indication  that  a sewer  is  not  in  a state  of 
purity  sufficient  to  prevent  it  being  injurious  to  the  district  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  true  mode  of  remedying  the  evils  is  to  remove  their 
cause,  and  not  merely  to  mask  them  by  a system  of  traps.  The  latter 
are  most  useful,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  sewerage,  indispensable  ; 
but  the  true  and  only  proper  method  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  grievance 
by  a more  efficient  system  of  cleansing;  and  to  provide  for  the  venti- 
lation of  the  sewers  in  some  such  manner  as  has  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Reid  and  other  competent  authorities  on  this  subject. 

12.  Private  drains  connecting  houses  with  main  sewers  are  far  from 
being  so  general  as  is  to  be  desired.  The  committee  do  not  possess  any 
power  to  enforce  their  construction;  so  that,  from  the  cupidity  of  the 
landlord,  the  negligence  of  the  occupiers,  or  the  unnecessary  size  and 
cost  of  the  drains  usually  formed,  the  matter  is  too  frequently  un- 
attended to.  In  few  instances  only  are  private  drains  furnished  with 
traps;  and  Mr.  Francis,  the  superintendent  of  sewers,  states  that  their 
proper  cleansing  is  much  neglected. 

13.  The  out-townships  of  Manchester  are  greatly  deficient  in  drain- 
age : these  are  under  the  management  of  separate  committees  of  the 
town-council,  and  unconnected  with  the  paving  and  scavenging  com- 
mittee of  the  town  itself;  so  that  the  experience  and  knowledge 

cquirc(  by  the  latter  body  are  not  made  available  for  the  management 
detlik  °Ut"t0Wnsh,PS  ^ an  evil  which  I shall  afte,  wards  consider  in 
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14.  Salford,  though  popularly  considered  a part  of  Manchester,  is  a 
separate  borough,  governed  under  powers  distinct  and  different  from 
those  which  regulate  the  latter  town.  The  sewerage  of  Salford  is 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  surveyors  of  highways,  and  of  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Salford  Improvement  Act.  This  Act  confers 
powers  (similar  to  those  described  in  the  case  of  Manchester)  for  paving 
and  sewering  streets  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  occupiers  of  the 
houses  and  property  situated  therein.  Although  conferring  extensive 
and  important  powers,  it  has  not  been  actively  carried  into  operation. 
In  the  first  eleven  years  (1832  to  1842  inclusive),  the  total  number  of 
streets  sewered  amounted  to  47,  measuring  8983  yards  in  length,  or  an 
annual  averag'e  of  only  4j  streets,  or  816^  yards.  In  reference  to  the 
past  year,  more  vigour  is  perceptible  ; the  number  of  streets  being  21, 
measuring  2630  yards  in  length;  and  the  Commissioners  announce 
their  intention  of  commencing  the  sewerage  of  39  streets  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Thus  the  aggregate  length  of  sewers  constructed  since 
1832,  in  the  large  borough  of  Salford,  is  only  11,613  yards,  or  only 
about  one-fifth  the  length  of  sewers,  and  one-seventh  the  number  of 
streets  finished  in  Manchester  under  a similar  Act  during  the  same 
period.  The  Salford  Act  has  not  been  thus  inoperative  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  necessity  for  exercising  its  powers  ; on  the  contrary,  the 
sewerage  of  the  town  is  in  a most  objectionable  state  ; but  the  causes 
which  have  retarded  improvement  in  Manchester  have  also  existed  in 
Salford.  The  surveyor  of  sewers  in  Salford  states  that — 

“ The  main  obstacle  to  the  efficient  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  the 
Salford  Improvement  Act  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tenements  in  the 
majority  of  unsewered  streets  are  of  an  inferior  description,  and  belong  gene- 
rally to  proprietors  of  limited  means,  and  from  the  difficulties  consequent 
thereupon  of  obtaining  repayment  of  the  needful  expenses.  It  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  Act,  that  when  the  Commissioners  take  a street  in  hand  it  is 
their  duty,  not  only  to  sewer,  but  to  flag,  pave,  and  otherwise  to  level  the 
same,  the  entire  expenses  whereof  are  chargeable  upon  the  respective  owners 
at  once,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  completed  ; and  it  is  found  that  the  aveiage 
of  the  total  of  these  expenses,  take  one  year  with  another,  is  about  11.  per 
lineal  foot  of  street.  In  many  cases  the  payment  of  such  expenses,  though 
for  a permanent  improvement,  is  attended  with  so  much  inconvenience  and 
hardship,  that  it  appears  the  Commissioners  have  been  obliged,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  to  allow  balances  arising  from  claims  of  this  natuie  to  lie 
over  for  some  years  beyond  the  period  limited  by  the  Act.  It  is  submitted, 
therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  operation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  rendered  more  efficient  if  assistance,  in  the  foim  of  loans, 
Were  rendered  to  them,  in  respect  to  the  expenses  in  question  , sucli^loans 
being  repayable  by  annual  instalments,  with  interest,  within  20  years. 

The  same  witness  states  that  the  dimensions  of  sewers  in  Salford  are 
3 feet  8 inches  by  1 foot  10  inches,  inside  measure;  the  walls  of  brick 
9 inches  thick,  set  in  Ardwick  mortar,  and  covered  with  Rochdale  flag, 
the  average  cost  per  lineal  foot  being  5s.  6d.  The  main  sewers  pre- 
viously constructed  were  of  the  same  form,  but  only  3 feet  high.  Ihe 
size  of  the  house-drains  is  15  inches  high  by  12  inches  wide;  the 
average  cost  being  2s.  6d.  per  lineal  foot.  Some  of  the  older  sewers 
are  square;  and  he  states,  “ with  respect  to  the  house-drains,  they  are 
Generally  of  inadequate  size  and  bad  construction.” 

& The  powers  of  the  Salford  Improvement  Act  do  not  extend  to  the 
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out-townships  of  Pendleton  and  Broughton,  or  to  the  portion  of  Pen- 
dlebury  comprised  in  the  Salford  Union.  In  these  there  are  a few 
public  and  a few  private  sewers,  but  nothing  like  a general  or  sys- 
tematic drainage.  The  sewerage  is,  therefore,  lamentably  defective  ; 
and  many  complaints  are  justly  made  of  localities,  such  as  the  vicinity 
of  the  Black  Ditch  in  Pendleton,  Charlestown,  Great  Clowes-street  in 
Broughton,  the  cottages  adjoining  the  mills  in  the  same  township,  and 
several  places  in  Pendlebury.  The  effects  of  this  deficient  drainage  are 
too  perceptible  in  the  epidemics  which  frequently  arise  in  these  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  which  in  some  cases  have  proved  peculiarly  severe.  ° 

In  Salford,  there  exist  no  powers  to  compel  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  houses  to  connect  them  by  drains  with  the  sewers  of  the  street;  so 
that  this  connexion  is,  to  a great  extent,  neglected,  or,  when  accom- 
plished, is  generally  effected  without  precautions  as  to  their  cleansing, 
or  to  the  prevention  of  the  entrance  of  emanations  from  public  sewers! 

15.  An  Act  similar  to  those  of  Manchester  and  Salford  is  in  opera- 
tion in  Little  Bolton,  a portion  of  the  town  of  Bolton.  Its  compulsory 
powers  have  been  attended  with  very  beneficial  effects,  which  are  par- 
ticularly observable  in  the  striking  contrast  between  this  and  the  ad- 
joining township  of  Great  Bolton,  the  Sewerage  Act  of  which  seems  to 
be  quite  inoperative.  Both  the  outward  appearance  of  the  streets  and 
the  cleanliness  of  the  interior  of  the  houses'  are  very  different  in  these 
two  townships. 

Manchester,  Salford,  and  Little  Bolton  are  the  only  towns  I have 
visited  possessing  Improvement  Acts  with  compulsory  powers.  In 
other  towns  sewers  are  constructed,  either  under  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  out  of  general  sewerage  rates,  or  they  are 
made  by  the  surveyors  of  highways  under  the  general  Highway  Act. 

I shall  consider  first  those  towns  in  which  the  former  system  prevails. 

10.  In  Liverpool,  the  sewerage  rates  are  placed  under  the  control  of 
24  Commissioners,  15  of  whom  are  owners  and  occupiers  of  property 
rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  a sum  not.  less  than  50/.  per  annum, 
and  9 are  elected  out  of  the  town  council.  One-third  of  the  Commis- 
sioners retire  annually,  but  are  re-eligible.  Mr.  Rennie  wrote  a Report 
on  the  state  of  the  Sewerage  of  Liverpool  in  1816,  in  which  he  states 
that  “No  town  in  the  British  dominions  is  better  situated  than  the 
town  of  Liverpool  for  a complete  system  of  sewers.”  Mr.  Rennie  in 
his  Report,  points  out  the  necessity  for  making  the  outlets  of  the 
sewers  so  as  to  render  practicable  their  dischargee  at  all  times  of  the 
tide,  and,  as  Air  as  possible,  to  render  them  independent  of  the  basins 
In  1829,  Mr.  Foster  proposed  a modification  of  Mr.  Rennie’s  plan  ; and 
this  having  been  approved,  was  carried  into  effect. 

Mr  Deane,  the  clerk  to  the  Commissioners,  describes  their  operations 
as  follows  The  sewers  built  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  au- 

hority  of  the  11th  Geo.  IV.,  at  a cost  of  nearly  100,000/.,  are  33  440 
ydus,  or  19  miles  in  length;  and  the  sewers  now  in  the  course  of 
erection,  under  the  authority  of  5 Victoria,  are  3748  yards.” 

19  V;!;T°  the  prejent  time,  the  Commissioners  have  constructed 
19  miles  of  sewers,  and  are  constructing  2 miles  in  addition  Com- 

With  Which  The  waTedr  th|5  poin!  sP°ke  _fa™»raWy  of  the  activity 
. . , , le  works  of  the  Commissioners  have  proceeded  Cer 

y’  Whe“  we  c°mP^  *0  length  of  sewers  built  L7e  “ alt  torn 
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of  Manchester,  during  the  same  period  (32  miles  77  yards),  we  are 
inclined  to  be  disappointed  that  further  progress  has  not  been  made  in 
the  sewerage  of  Liverpool.  This  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  but  to  the  difference  of  the  system, 
by  which  the  expenses  of  sewers  are  obtained.  The  sewerage  of  Liver- 
pool is  paid  for  by  general  rate ; and  hence  the  public  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  pay  a high  rate  for  what  they  do  not  feel  to  be  their  immediate 
personal  benefit.  In  Manchester,  the  case  is  otherwise  ; A.  does  not 
pay  for  improvements  to  the  property  of  his  neighbour  or  townsman 
B.,  but  is  called  upon  to  reimburse  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  his  own  property  only.  In  Liverpool,  the 
sewerage,  if  still  conducted  on  the  present  system  of  general  rates,  will 
be  a work  of  considerable  time. 

17.  Whatever  cause  for  dissatisfaction  may  exist  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  sewers  constructed,  there  is  much  more  reason  to  regret  that 
the  localities  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  their  operations  have 
been  almost  exclusively  those  in  which  the  richer  members  of  the  com- 
munity reside.  Dr.  Duncan  states — 

“ The  number  of  inhabited  streets  in  the  parish  I estimate  at  566,  mea- 
suring 101,290  yards,  or  about  57^  miles;  of  which  235,  measuring  2j^ 
miles  are  either  wholly  or  partially  sewered.  But  these  25^  miles  are  very 
unequally  divided  among  the  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants;  for,  while 
of  243  streets,  measuring  about  20  miles,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  working 
population,  only  56,  measuring  about  4 miles,  are  sewered,  the  proportion  of 
sewerage  chiefly  occupied  by  other  classes  of  society  is  179^  streets,  measuring 
about  21^  miles,  out  of  323  streets  measuring  37-^  miles. 

18.  I am  inclined  to  impute  this  circumstance  to  the  system  of  con- 
structing sewers  on  general  rates.  The  owners  of  streets  wheie  the 
property  is  of  a valuable  description,  contributing,  theiefoie,  a laige 
proportion  to  the  rates,  naturally  expect  that  their  property  should  be 
the  first  improved  ; but  in  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  policy,  the  pro- 
priety of  such  expectations  is  very  questionable.  The  great  object  of 
sewerage  is  to  remove  the  refuse,  which  accumulates  wheievei  human 
beings  congregate  together.  It  has  been  decisively  pioved,  and  fui- 
ther  proofs  will  be  afforded  in  this  Report,  that  the  absence  of  means 
for  removing  such  refuse  is  the  cause  of  much  disease  and  great  mor- 
tality. The  rich  are  not  exposed  to  this  evil  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
poorer  classes  ; the  latter  congregate  more  closely  together,  and  have 
not  the  means  or  opportunity  of  employing  the  expensive  modes  re- 
sorted to  by  the  higher  classes  of  society  for  removing  filth  and 
ensuring  cleanliness,  either  in  their  dwellings  or  vicinity.  The  absence 
of  facilities  for  cleansing  in  the  houses  of  the  uppei  classes,  therefore, 
only  entails  an  additional  expenditure,  which  is  always  incurred.  Not 
so  with  the  poorer  classes;  the  absence  of  such  facilities  with  them 
forms  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  cleanliness,  and  they  necessaiily 
acquire  those  filthy  habits  which  entail  upon  them  all  the  concomitant 
evils  of  immorality,  disease,  and  death.  The  results  inevitably  flowing 
from  this  state  of  things  cause  an  immense  burden  upon  public  charity, 
as  will  be  more  fully  shown,  when  I consider  the  expense  of  sickness 
in  Liverpool.  At  present,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  cost  of 
the  excess  of  sickness  and  of  death  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool  over 
the  amount  of  sickness  and  death  in  other  towns  of  an  average  mor- 
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tality,  is  much  more  per  annum  than  the  whole  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  sewerage  of  the  town.  This  burden  to  the  community 
is  not  imposed  by  localities  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  classes,  but  by 
those  districts  which  hitherto  have  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the 
endeavour  to  promote  structural  improvements.  The  mere  drainage 
of  such  localities  might  not  remove,  but  would  materially  relieve,  this 
enormous  pecuniary  burden,  to  say  nothing  of  the  alleviations  of  more 
momentous  evils. 

19.  I enter  into  these  considerations,  not  with  any  view'  to  impute 
blame  to  the  Commissioners,  but  to  point  out  the  inefficiency  of  the 
system  which  they  are  called  upon  to  conduct.  The  sum  of  100,000/., 
though  much  less  than  the  annual  cost  of  the  excess  of  mortality  in 
Liverpool,  is  a large  sum  to  obtain  and  to  expand  from  general  rates. 
But  in  Manchester,  where  the  system  is  different,  each  owner  paying 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  own  property,  a larger  sum  than 
this  lias  been  expended  without  any  general  demand  on  the  rates.  In 
the  latter  town  also,  owing,  as  I have  stated,  to  the  difference  of  the 
system,  the  very  reverse  procedure  to  that  of  Liverpool  has  been 
adopted,  viz.  the  improving  the  poorer,  instead  of  the  richer,  districts  of 
the  town  ; with  what  effect  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  will  be 
seen  more  fully  hereafter. 

20.  Ihe  Liverpool  Commissioners  are  now  engaged  in  sewerin'** 

some  of  the  back  or  poorer  streets,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
labours  will  for  some  time  be  principally  directed  to  such  districts. 
That  these  stand  in  great  need  of  sewerage,  their  filthy  state  and  ex- 
cessive mortality  abundantly  testify.  Mr.  Holme,  an  eminent  builder 
in  Liverpool,  thus  describes  the  evils  complained  of: 

i ,1  N^'vithstanding  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  expended  above 
100,000/.  in  new  sewers  and  paving  during  the  last  few  years,  very  much 
lemains  o e done,  e\en  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  before  our  sewerage 
can  be  considered  accomplished  ....  In  numberless  instances,  courts 
and  alleys  have  been  formed  without  any  declination  for  the  discharge  of 
surface-water.  Many  are  laid  without  channels;  and  while  the  solid  refuse 
thrown  upon  them  rots  on  the  surface,  the  liquid  matter  is  absorbed,  and 
muc  h of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  inhabited  cellars  of  the  courts.  The  north 
-:  ;f  (the  ,t°'vn  18  f“U  ot  Plts  of  stagnant  water,  which  form  so  many  recep- 
dSfaSmiu  T ? mmerr  that  is  thrown  into  them,  such  as 

wea  her  Th!  f 16  ftarch  and  ^er  manufactories ; and,  in  hot 

Z t!  ' l ,nC1  r°m  thcr  Places  18  frequently  intolerable.  The  whole 

0 the  north  end  of  the  town  being,  as  I have  before  described,  a bed  of  clay 

ese  poisonous  pools  are  never  lessened,  except  by  evaporation  ; and  from 

instead  of  V*  lluperfect.  diamabre,  and  other  causes  to  which  I shall  advert, 

,i  A being  surprised  at  the  mortality  of  Liverpool,  I am  surprised 

small.  1G  mor,all,J'’  takinS  a11  things  into  consideration,  is  so  exceedingly 

This  witness,  whose  testimony  is  entitled  to  the  hio-hest  resnect 
Uvfrpool  "I'l>0r,a"t  considerations  wilh  «*P«t  to  the  drainage  of 

MrA'HoSeCl-  '7?le  drai«s.  “ there  are  thousands  of  houses,”  says 
drainof  a!fv  l and  !undreds,  of  “unsin  this  town  without  a sino-le 
lioht  than  "l  do  ji'  vi'T1  \ T"  ' never  dild  anything  wilh  greater  de- 

pathed  bv  aheLvv  ra  n ? Tpesl>  “ 8 lerMc  ‘huSder-storm,  accom- 

1 by  a heavy  ram ; for  these  are  the  only  scavengers  that  thousands 
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have  had  to  cleanse  away  the  impurities  and  filth  in  whiedi  they  live,  or 
rather  exist.5’  These  portions  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Holme  having 
been  recited  to  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  chairman  of  the  Health  Committee 
appointed  under  the  “ Health  of  the  Town  Act,’’  he  entirely  coin- 
cided with  the  former  gentleman’s  views. 

Mr.  Holme  goes  on  to  say  : — “ It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  have  a 
perfect  system  o {private,  till  we  have  a perfect  system  of  public  sewers; 
and,  by  reason  of  the  great  expense  incurred  in  the  latter,  it  must 
necessarily  be  a work  of  time  before  all  can  be  accomplished.  There 
must  be  arteries  before  we  can  have  a free  circulation  through  the 
veins.” 

21.  But  even  when  public  sewers  exist,  there  is  a great  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  of  private  drains,  by  a regulation  peculiar  to  Liverpool. 
The  acknowledged  object  of  sewers  is  to  remove  refuse  from  houses  ; 
and  yet,  with  a strange  inconsistency  of  purpose,  the  Improvement  Act 
gives  power  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  Liverpool  to  prevent 
the  overflow  of  water-closets  from  passing  into  sewers,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  pernicious  rule  is,  as  Mr.  Holme  remarks  : — “ That 
nearly  all  the  water-closets  are  discharged  into  open  ash-pits  or  cess- 
pools, impregnating  the  atmosphere  in  numerous  places,  and  exposing 
that  matter  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  decomposing  etfects  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  ought  to  be  carried  by  the  public  sewers  into  the  main 
artery  of  the  river,  and  the  air  is  thus  tainted,  through  the  mistaken 
views  of  those  whose  function  it  especially  is  to  provide  the  means  of 
carrying  off  the  effluvia.” 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  without  a system  of  flushing,  the  Com- 
missioners should  object  to  the  connection  of  common  necessaries  with 
public  sewers;  for  the  former  being  generally  connected  with  ash-pits, 
the  ashes  and  other  refuse  would  soon  obstruct  the  sewers.  But  no 
such  obstructions  could  ensue  from  the  overflow  of  the  soil-pipe  of  a 
water-closet.  The  fact,  that  in  all  large  towns  the  communication  of 
water-closets  with  sewers  is  permitted,  ought  to  be  to  the  Commis- 
sioners a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  propriety  of  such  communication. 

Mr.  Weightman,  the  surveyor  of  the  Commissioners,  in  a most 
judicious  report,  made  after  his  inspection  of  the  sewers  of  the  Holborn 
and  Finsbury  districts,  has  recommended  to  the  Board  at  Liverpool,  to 
allow  the  connection  of  water-closets  with  sewers,  and  to  curtail  the 
dimensions  of  private-house  drains  to  a diameter  of  12  inches.  He  has 
also  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  joining  sewers  on  the  curvi- 
lineal  plan,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  at  right  angles;  and  he  has  strongly 
recommended  the  introduction  of  the  flushing  system  into  the  sewers 
which  possess  small  inclination,  and  a more  perfect  system  of  venti- 
lation for  all.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  his  judicious  sugges- 
tions should  be  adopted. 

22.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Liverpool  Sewers,  I would  beg 
to  remark  on  their  cost  as  compared  to  those  of  some  other  towns  in 
Lancashire.  In  Ashton-under-Lyne  the  expense  of  constructing  sewers, 
i.  e.  of  excavating,  building,  relaying,  and  procuring  materials,  is  Os.  6 d. 
per  lineal  yard.  In  Manchester,  the  sum,  according  to  Mr.  Francis,  is 
on  the  average  15s.  per  lineal  yard.  The  Liverpool  Commissioners 
state  their  price  to  be  from  9$.  to  13s.  per  foot,  or  an  average  of  33s. 
per  yard.  But  when  we  estimate  the  amount  of  work  performed  by 
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the  Commissioners,  according  to  their  own  statements,  and  the  amount 
of  money  expended  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  the  actual  expense 
will  be  seen  to  be  considerably  g'reater.  The  Commissioners  state 
that  they  have  constructed  33,440  yards,  at  an  expense  of  100,000/. 
The  cause  of  this  excessive  expense  is  explained  by  Mr.  Aspinall,  in  the 
following  portion  of  evidence  : — 

“ In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Manchester,  the  cost  of  sewers,  that  is,  of 
excavating,  building,  relaying,  and  procuring  materials,  is  15 s.  per  lineal 
yard.  The  cost  of  sewers  in  Liverpool  is  estimated  at  335.  per  lineal  yard. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  price? — After  some  of  our 
sewers  have  been  made,  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  them  up  and  enlarge 
them.  There  is  a sewer  in  Church-street,  made  a few  years  ago,  and  so 
many  sewers  have  been  put  into  that  sewer,  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  large 
and  sufficiently  deep. 

“ Therefore  this  enormously  increased  expense  is  owing  to  a deficient 
system  of  scientific  sewerage  at  the  outset,  to  their  not  having  taken  a suffi- 
ciently large  basin  for  operations,  and  to  the  work  having  been  deficiently 
executed;  and  all  those  unscientific  arrangements  for  the  sewerage  are  now 
to  be  remedied  at  an  enormous  cost? — In  one  or  two  instances. 

“ The  sewers  in  Manchester  are  generally  larger  than  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary by  experience  in  London,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  this 
increased  size  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged 
from  the  manufactories  in  Manchester.  Is  there  any  similar  reason  for  in- 
creasing so  materially  the  size  and  expensiveness  of  the  Liverpool  sewers  ? — 
Generally,  no. 

“ From  the  experience  of  Manchester,  19  miles  of  sewers  could  have  been 
constructed  for  25,080/.,  or,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  average  expense 
of  construction  in  Liverpool,  for  55,176/.;  but  as  the  Liverpool  Commis- 
sioners have  expended  100,000/.  upon  the  construction  of  their  sewers,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  actual  expense  of  construction  in  Liverpool  is  nearly  double 
the  estimated  amount  of  335.  per  lineal  yard,  or  nearly  quadruple  the 
amount  for  which  it  is  stated  in  evidence  that  efficient  sewers  are  constructed 
in  Manchester.  Can  you  state  the  reason  for  the  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  estimated  and  the  actual  expense  of  construction  in  Liverpool? — 
The  sewers  stated  to  be  executed  in  Manchester  at  an  average  cost  of  155. 
per  yard,  vary  in  size  from  15  inches  by  12  inches  to  42  inches  by  24  inches, 
and  of  the  latter  size  only  one  has  been  executed  between  June,  1838,  and 
May,  1844,  and  it  appears  that  during  that  period  no  sewers  larger  than  42 
inches  by  24  inches  have  been  constructed;  but  that  between  1836  and  1838 
one  was  built  60  inches  by  35  inches,  at  a cost  of  415.  per  yard ; and  two,  72 
inches  by  36  inches,  at  a cost  of  405.  5 d.  per  yard.  The  average  price  stated 
for  sewers  in  Liverpool,  viz.,  335.  per  yard,  is  for  sewers  varying  from  42 
inches  by  36  inches  to  48  inches  by  36  inches,  made  of  sufficient  depth  to 
drain  the  cellars.  The  greater  part  of  the  19  miles  of  sewers  made  between 
1829  and  1840,  were  main  sewers,  encircling  the  borough,  or  acting  as  great 
arteries  to  receive  the  subsidiary  sewers,  since  made,  and  now  making  and 
varied  in  size  from  60  inches  by  36  inches  to  72  inches  by  54  inches;  the 
great  north  tunnel,  running  from  Crown-street  to  Beacon’s-gutter,  was  3 
miles  320  yards  long,  and  of  the  above  sizes,  and  cost  about  58 5.  per  yard  ; 
and  such  was  the  size  of  the  Parliament-street,  2400  yards  long ; the  bale- 
street  sewer,  1800  yards  long;  the  Hanover-street  sewer,  2400  yards  long, 
and  many  others  ; and  few  sewers  are  constructed  less  than  46  inches  by  30 
inches,  which  enables  men  to  enter  and  clean  them.” 

Thus  pait  ot  the  great  excess  ol  expenditure  has  been  owino*  to  the 
want  ol  proper  surveys,  and  good  systematic  and  scientific  arrange- 
en  s a ie  outset ; although  it  is  o»-obable  that  much  of  it  was  neces- 
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sary  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  main  sewers  to  be  constructed, 
and  the  few  outlets  for  them,  when  compared  with  Manchester,  which 
is  intersected  by  four  rivers,  constituting  in  themselves  main  sewers, 
which  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  others  so  large  or  so 
extended  as  those  required  in  Liverpool. 

23.  Tlie  township  of  Great  Bolton,  constituting  the  most  important 
division  of  Bolton,  possesses  Trustees  of  Sewers  and  Improvements, 
whose  powers  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  preservation  of  cleanli- 
ness in  the  town.  The  sewerage  of  Great  Bolton  is,  therefore,  in  a 
most  deplorable  state  ; and  there  being  no  regulations  for  systematic 
drainage,  very  few  sewers  have  been  built  of  late  years.  The  trustees 
acting  under  the  Great  Bolton  Act  require  that  sufficient  drains  shall 
be  made  in  streets  before  they  undertake  their  repair.  These  drains 
are  to  be  constructed  by  the  owners  of  property  in  the  street,  without 
regulations  of  any  kind,  and  hence  there  is  an  utter  disregard  of  scientific 
principles  in  their  construction.  Some  are  square,  others  round  ; in 
fact,  they  are  of  any  shape  that  happens  to  coincide  with  the  views  of 
the  builder:  they  have  their  junctions  at  right  angles;  and  the  filth, 
which  from  the  badness  of  their  form  accumulates  in  them,  is  removed, 
as  best  it  may  be,  by  the  showers  of  heaven.  Many  important  streets 
in  Great  Bolton  are  destitute  of  sewers,  and  its  out-districts  are  almost 
wholly  unprovided  with  them.  A good  system  of  private  drainage 
cannot  be  expected  where  public  sewerage  is  so  lamentably  defective. 
This  town  contrasts  strongly  with  the  neighbouring  township  of 
Little  Bolton,  which,  as  before  stated,  has  a local  Act  similar  to  that 
in  operation  in  Manchester.  The  township  of  Little  Bolton  possesses 
the  cleanliness  afforded  by  a system  of  sewerage  comparatively  good, 
though  absolutely  unscientific;  the  township  of  Great  Bolton  can  be 
compared  in  filthiness  only  to  the  poorer  districts  of  Liverpool,  and  to 
those  of  Wigan  and  Rochdale. 

The  sewers  of  Bolton  empty  themselves  into  the  small  rivers  which 
wind  sluggishly  through  the  town,  and  yield  to  the  air,  in  their 
passage,  the  most  offensive  emanations. 

24.  Preston,  distinguished  for  the  rural  beauty  of  its  town,  and  for 
the  activity  of  its  authorities,  has  been  strangely  negligent  in  its  en- 
deavours to  procure  a systematic  sewerage.  An  inspection  of  the  map 
transmitted  to  the  Commission  with  the  Report  on  Preston  will  suffi- 
ciently indicate  tins  fact.  Mr.  Park,  the  steward  to  the  Corporation, 
states  that  “ There  are  no  specific  regulations  for  draining  the  town  or 
its  vicinity.  A large  extent  of  the  town  is  entirely  without  under-drains 
or  sewers,  the  water  from  the  houses  flowing  along  the  channels  upon 
the  surface.” 

But  even  where  proper  sewers  exist,  there  is  a great  want  in  the 
appreciation  of  their  advantages.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  states  that 
‘‘There  is  only  one  street  in  the  town  that  can  boast  any  proper  com- 
bination of  house  and  street  drainage,  now  admitted  to  be  essential  to 
the  character  of  a well-ordered  town.  Almost  all  the  new  streets  in 
Preston  have  been  planned  and  built  without  any  attention  to  drainage 
and  sewerage;  and  it  is  evident  that  legislative  interference  is  needed 
to  compel  due  provision  for  these  subjects.” 

The  sewers  in  Preston  are  well  constructed ; both  old  and  new 
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sewers  are  circular  in  form,  and  built  of  bricks.  Their  prices,  in- 
cluding every  expense  in  their  construction,  are  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 

4 feet  in  diameter  . . .14  6 per  lineal  yard. 

3 feet  in  diameter . . ,12  0 ditto 

2 feet  6 in.  diameter  . .76  ditto 

1 foot  6 in.  diameter  . .69  ditto 

The  sewers,  having  a good  inclination,  are  generally  free  from 
deposit,  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the  river.  Part  of  their 
refuse  is  employed,  to  a small  extent,  in  irrigating  land  in  the  vicinity  ; 
but  the  land  irrigated  is  too  near  the  town,  anil  the  sewage-water  is  sup- 
plied in  such  excessive  quantities  that  the  offensive  effluvia  arising 
from  it  is  found  to  be  a considerable  nuisance. 

The  sewerage  of  Preston  is,  therefore,  far  from  complete.  Mr.  Park 
states  that  “There  are  in  many  of  the  worst,  districts  quantities  of 
liquid  refuse  which  stagnates  in  the  ditches  near,  and  bog-holes  at- 
tached to,  the  cottages,  and  which  is  a great  nuisance  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  There  are  also,  upon  portions  of  land  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  stagnant  pools  of  water,  which  are  allowed  to  sink 
into  the  subsoil,  or  evaporate,  as  the  case  may  be.” 

25.  In  Ashton-under-Lyne  the  sewerage  of  the  town  is  intrusted  to 
Commissioners  of  Police,  who  generally  construct  the  sewers  according 
to  the  established  plans  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington.  The  leases  from  his  Lordship  contain  a covenant 
that  the  tenants  shall  sewer  the  streets  co-extensive  with  their  pro- 
perties ; and,  as  Mr.  Coulthart  remarks,  “ It  only  requires  the  directions 
of  his  Lordship’s  agents  to  have  every  portion  of  the  town,  let  on  lease, 
drained  in  an  efficient  and  proper  manner.” 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  sewerage  in  Ashton  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done.  “ There  are  about  14  miles  of  streets  in  the  town,  nearly 
five  of  which  are  properly  sewered  with  main-drains,  about  four  par- 
tially sewered  with  branch  or  house  drains,  and  the  remaining  five  miles 
scarcely  sewered  at  all.” 

The  cost  of  construction  of  sewers  in  Ashton  is  only  6s.  6 d.  per  lineal 
yard;  the  soil  is  gravelly  and  easily  excavated;  the  expense  of  private 
drains  in  that  town  is  only  6d.  per  lineal  foot.  The  sections  of  the 
sewers,  and  their  prices,  are  detailed  in  Mr.  Coulthart’s  Report. 

26.  I n Rochdale,  Commissioners  of  Police,  appointed  under  a local 
Act  (6  Geo.  IV.),  are  enabled  to  repair  sewers  in  streets  dedicated  to 
the  public,  without  being  empowered  to  construct  new  sewers.  There 
are  no  arrangements  for  systematic  drainage.  A committee  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rochdale,  the  Reverend  the  Vicar  presiding,  state  that 
“ There  are  no  regulations  of  a general  character  for  draining  the  town. 
In  many  parts  of  the  new  town  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  are  un- 
even and  unpaved,  and  favourable  to  the  retention  of  stagnant  moisture, 
and  accumulations  of  refuse  thrown  from  the  houses.  There  are  stag- 
nant pools  and  ditches  contiguous  to  the  dwellings.  The  committee 
consider  the  want  of  power  of  enforcing  arrangements  for  under- 
drainage a great  evil,  and  hope  the  Legislature  will  provide  a remedy. 
There  are  good  sewers  in  some  of  the  main  streets.” 
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The  river  Roach,  which  passes  through  Rochdale  with  a rapid  cur- 
rent, carries  away  the  refuse  of  the  few  sewers  which  enter  with  an 
abundant  fall.  In  fact,  Rochdale,  like  most  other  towns  in  Lancashire, 
is  admirably  situated  for  drainage,  if  its  natural  facilities  were  attended 
to;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  few  sewers  that  exist  are 
constructed  on  the  old  forms  without  scientific  principles.  In  the  new 
parts  of  the  town  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  at  sewerage,  and  their 
filthy  state  is  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable,  as  I shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show  in  a future  part  of  this  Report. 

27.  In  Wigan  the  surveyors  of  highways  possess  the  power  of  con- 
structing new  sewers,  and  of  keeping' old  ones  in  repair.  But,  as  usually 
is  the  case  with  changing  and  unpaid  officers  wanting  in  professional 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  works  executed  by  them  are  done  with- 
out any  regard  to  a general  system,  and  without  reference  to  the  im- 
provements effected  in  other  towns.  The  main  streets  in  Wigan  are 
drained,  but  the  form  of  the  sewers  is  square  ; though  the  evil  of  accu- 
mulations arising  from  this  shape  is,  in  a great  measure,  prevented  by 
their  natural  declivity.  Mr.  Eckersley,  the  late  mayor  of  Wigan,  de- 
scribes the  slate  of  sewerage  in  that  town  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ There  are  no  regulations  for  draining  the  town.  The  general  declivity 
of  the  streets  is  favourable  for  the  discharge  of  surface  water.  There  are 
some  streets,  which,  being  unpaved  and  undrained,  retain  wet  and  refuse 
thrown  from  the  houses.  There  are  no  arrangements  for  under  drainage ; 
but  the  main  streets  of  the  town  have  private  sewers.  There  are  many  stag- 
nant pools  and  open  ditches  in  the  town.  The  sectional  form  of  the  main 
sewers  is  16  inches  square,  made  of  stone,  and  their  cost  is  about  3$.  per 
yard;  the  branch  house-drains  are  irregular  in  every  respect.” 

The  want  of  drainage  in  the  lower  parts  of  Wigan  is  truly  lamentable. 
I visited  them  during  heavy  rain,  when  the  impermeable  clay,  on  which 
some  of  them  are  situated,  prevented  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and 
indicated  most  plainly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil.  The  smells 
arising  from  overflowing  middens  and  decomposing  refuse  in  the  courts 
were  offensive  in  the  extreme;  and  the  filthy  state  of  the  cottages 
showed  still  more  strikingly  the  great  necessity  for  better  drainage. 
I shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter  the  effects  produced  by  these 
evils  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  I may  here  state  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  furnish  statistics  of  the  amount  of  sewerage  in  this  or  any 
other  town,  where  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  surveyors  of  highways, 
. for  there  being  rarely,  ifever,  correct  maps  of  the  sewers,  there  exist  no 
data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate.  The  house-drainage  in  Wigan 
is  of  course  very  defective,  and  must  ever  remain  so  until  public  sewer- 
age is  much  improved.  Public  sewers  in  that  town  are  not  trapped, 
nor  are  they  provided  with  any  means  of  cleansing. 

28.  In  Bury  the  surveyors  of  highways  construct  the  sewers,  and  have 
the  charge  of  sewerage.  Under  this  system  “there  are,”  to  use  the 
words  of  the  surveyors  themselves,  “ no  regulations  for  under-drainage.” 
One  sewer  only  has  been  formed  in  the  town  of  late  years,  and  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  to  improve  a damp  neighbourhood,  the 
property  of  his  Lordship.  This  sewer  is  cylindrical,  and  measures 
about  1000  lineal  yards.  AH  the  other  sewers  in  Bury  are  square,  and 
measure,  as  the  surveyors  state,  “ as  near  as  we  can  tell,  about  3300 

vol.  i.  2 b 
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lineal  yards ; but  as  we  do  not  possess  a plan,  we  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  length  of  the  sewers.” 

With  such  small  extent  of  sewerage,  not  amounting  to  two  miles  in 
length,  and  without  plans  or  sections  to  facilitate  connexion  with  private 
houses,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  drains  from  the  latter  can  be  either 
numerous  or  efficient,  as  shown  in  the  following  portion  of  evidence  of 
the  surveyors  : — 

“What  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  connexion  of  pri- 
vate drains  with  main  sewers,  and  under  what  regulations  are  they  con- 
structed ? — In  some  parts  a house-drain  is  readily  connected  with  the 
under-drain,  but  in  others  there  is  not  much  facility  for  so  doing.  There 
are  no  regulations.” 

The  public  sewers  are  not  trapped.  “ When  there  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  deposit,  the  surveyors  open  the  sewers  and  clean  them.” 

From  the  above  evidence  it  is  obvious  that  the  sewerage  of  Bury  is 
utterly  inefficient.  Thus,  in  King-street,  a large  street  inhabited  by 
the  working-classes,  the  sewer  is  about  18  inches  only  below  the  surface 
of  the  street,  whilst  the  cellar  dwellings  are  8 feet  below.  The  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  town  does  not  possess  a sewer.  The  exit  of  the 
sewers  is  as  bad  as  the  sewerage  itself.  At  Whitehead  Bridge  there  is 
the  mouth  of  a sewer,  around  which  spreads  a stagnant  pool  iormed  by 
its  own  refuse,  and  by  the  water  of  a filthy  stream  which  comes  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  town.  In  rainy  weather  it  is  alleged  that  the 
water  of  this  stream  backs  up  the  contents  of  the  sewer  into  the  houses 
adjacent.  Following  the  course  of  the  stream,  a continuation  of  marsh 
is  observed,  and  a feeble  attempt  to  irrigate  a small  extent  of  land  with 
the  valuable  refuse.  This,  however,  is  so  badly  performed  that  the 
nuisance  arising  from  it  more  than  counterbalances  the  good  derived. 
The  sewerage  being  in  such  wretched  condition,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  surveyors, — u A considerable 
portion  of  the  liquid  refuse  of  the  town  drains  into  the  subsoil,  which 
is  chiefly  gravel,  some  runs  into  drains,  and  some  remains  stagnant,  or 
is  mixed  with  ashes.” 

29.  It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  to  allude  to  individual  towns 
with  respect  to  surface-drainage;  for  this,  deficient  in  all,  presents  the 
same  general  characters.  In  Liverpool  and  Manchester  the  gutters  now 
constructed  are  made  of  square-set  stones,  but  in  many  of  the  poorer 
districts  they  stdl  consist  of  boulder  stones,  which,  of  course,  offer 
obstacles  to  the  free  flow  and  escape  of  surface-water.  It  will  shortly 
be  seen  that  scavenging  rarely  reaches  the  poorer  districts  in  Liverpool, 
and  other  towns  as  often  as  once  in  the  week,  so  that  the  refuse  of 
houses,  which,  according  to  law,  ought  not  to  be,  but  which,  according 
to  practice,  often  is,  thrown  into  the  streets,  obstructs  the  channels,  and 
causes  accumulations  of  decomposing  refuse.  This  is  most  striking  to 
any  one  accustomed  to  the  carefully-formed  gutters  in  the  new  city  of 
Edinburgh.  Greater  attention  than  formerly  is  now  paid  in  the  larger 
towns  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Preston,  to  the  form  of  gutters, 
but  not  so  in  the  smaller  towns.  In  very  few  of  the  poorer  districts  of 
any  of  the  towns  in  Lancashire  is  sufficient  attention  paid  to  this  very 
necessary  accessory  to  cleanliness,  especially  under  the  present  system 

of  scaver»o  iuo\ 
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1 reduce  to  a tabular  form  the  information  relative  to  the  construction 
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Tabular  View  of  Sewerage. 

and  expense  of  sewers  and  private  drains  in  various  towns.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  in  considering  this  Table,  that  the  excavation  of 
the  soil  forms  a very  considerable  item  in  the  expense  of  constructing 
sewers,  and  that  this  is  not  exhibited  in  the  Table. 


Table  showing  a Comparative  View  of  the  Expense  of  the  Construction  of  Sewers,  and 
their  relative  Size  and  Shape,  in  various  Towns  of  Lancashire. 


Towns. 

Sewerage, 
uuder  what 

Mode  of 
lieimbursing 
the  Cost  of 

Shape  and  Size 
of  M ain  Sewers. 

Average  Cost 
per  runuing 
Yard. 

Shape,  Size,  and  Cost, 
of  House  Drain. 

Do  Plans 
and 

Sections  of 

Authority. 

Improve- 

ment. 

Shape. 

Size. 

Size  and 
Shape. 

Cost. 

the  Sewer- 
age exist  ? 

Liverpool  . 

Local  Com- 
missioners 

General 

Rate. 

Egg  • . 

42  X 26 
to 

72  X 54. 

Estimated 
at  33s. but, 
by  actual 
expenditure, 
60s. 

18  X 9 

11s.  to  1/. 

Very 

partially. 

Manchester 

Corporation 

According 
to  frontage. 

Elliptical 

18  X 35 
to 

72  X 38. 

15s. 

15  X 12 

10s. 

Ditto 

Salford  . . 

Commis- 

sioners. 

Ditto 

Circular 

Bottom. 

44  X 22. 

16s.  6d. 

15  X 12 

8s.  3d. 

Ditto 

Bolton,  Great 

Trustees  . 

Adopted 
wheu  made. 

Square, 

&c. 

Unkuown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

None 

, , Little 

Ditto  . 

According 
to  frontage. 

Square  . 

36  X 36 
to 

18  X 18 

7 s.  6 d. 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto 

Preston  . 

Commis- 

sioners. 

General 

Rate. 

Circular. 

30  X 30 
to 

48  X 48. 

11  s. 

18  X 18 

6s. 

Ditto 

Ashton 

Ditto  . . 

Ditto  . . 

Egg . • 

20  X 24 

6s.  68. 

14  X 12 
Square. 

Is.  6d. 

Ditto 

Note. — Wigan,  Bury,  and  Rochdale,  like  Great  Bolton,  are  in  a state  of  deplorable  ignorance  with  regard  to 
this  important  trust.  In  them  as  in  Great  Bolton  the  sewers  are  square,  and  their  junctions  at  right  angles, 
instead  of  Curvilineal. 


30.  Another  point,  in  which  there  is  great  and  universal  deficiency 
with  regard  to  sewerage,  is  the  absence  of  proper  surveys  of  towns  in- 
cluding levels  from  a common  datum.  In  Liverpool  and  in  Manchester 
there  are  maps  of  (he  sewers  and  sections  kept  tor  reference;  but  no 
accurate  and  extensive  survey  ; this  want,  however,  will  shortly  be 
supplied  in  the  larger  towns  by  the  Ordnance  survey.  Oilier  towns  are 
in  a worse  condition  than  those  now  mentioned.  Thus,  in  Preston,  I 
observed  several  recently  made  excavations  in  the  streets,  and  on  in- 
quiring the  cause  I found  that  the  Commissioners  had  been  in  search 
of  the  sewers.  With  reference  to  this  point,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  states 
that  “The  information  relative  to  the  course,  size,  structure,  and  con- 
dition of  the  principal  sewers  was  so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  it  be- 
came the  employment  of  several  weeks  to  open  the  streets,  &c.,  in  many 
different  places,  in  order  to  ascertain  these  points.”  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  only  information  as  to  localities  and  depth  of  sewers 
is  possessed  by  only  one  person,  long  engaged  in  the  service  of  com- 
missioners or  surveyors,  with  whose  death  all  knowledge  of  the 
sewerage  would  cease.  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  found  this  to  be  the 
case  in  the  large  town  of  Bristol:  and  Lieutenant  Kerlie,  the  officer  of 
engineers  engaged  in  surveying  large  towns  in  Lancashire,  states  that 
he  has  found  the  same  circumstance  in  this  county.  In  Wigan,  Bury, 
Rochdale,  and  Great  Bolton,  little  or  no  information  could  be  furnished 
to  me  with  regard  to  sewers,  on  account  of  the  total  absence  of  plans 
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or  sections.  This  might  be  expected  with  surveyors  of  highways,  on 
account  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of  their  office.  The  evil  effectsarising 
from  this  absence  of  proper  surveys  are  manifold. 

Mr.  Holme  states  that  “ Liverpool  has  suffered  from  the  want  of  a 
correct  public  survey,  comprehending  a system  of  levels  from  some 
common  datum,  to  which  architects  and  builders  might  have  free  refer- 
ence.” And  the  nature  of  the  evils  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which,  “in  numberless  instances,  courts  and  alleys  are 
formed  without  any  declination  for  the  discharge  of  surface-water 
and  perhaps  still  more  so,  from  the  large  amount  of  money  expended 
in  remedying  the  evils  caused  by  the  want  of  a proper  plan,  as  shown 
in  § 22. 

In  out-districts  of  large  towns  the  want  of  public  surveys  is  also 
severely  felt.  Mr.  Langton  states,  with  regard  to  Pendleton,  that 
“ Though  building  is  proceeding  steadily,  it  is  entirely  without  regu- 
lation as  to  structural  arrangements  or  drainage  from  any  authority  or 
agreement  among  the  proprietors,  each  speculator  acting  independently 
and  not  on  any  general  plan,  for  no  public  survey  of  the  levels  exists.” 

Mr.  Holland,  referring  to  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  remarks  that 
“ To  make  a complete  survey  would  very  shortly  prove  an  economical 
employment  of  the  public  money.”  Such  surveys  are  stated  by  all 
competent  witnesses  to  be  much  required. 

SCAVENGING. 

31.  Scavenging  is  closely  allied  to  sewerage,  in  so  far  as  its  principal 
object  is  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  refuse.  When  the  sewerage  of  a town 
is  complete,  less  scavenging  is  obviously  requisite  for  the  preservation 
of  cleanliness  ; and  where  so  incomplete  as  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire, 
it  might  be  expected  that  more  than  ordinary  attention  would  be  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  cleanliness  by  efficient  scavenging.  The  facts, 
however,  are  far  otherwise. 

32.  Mr.  Rose,  the  superintendent  of  scavengers  in  Manchester, 
states  that  “ the  number  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  cleansed  and 
entered  on  the  books  is  about  600,  the  superficial  square  yards  in  which 
are  upwards  of  770,000,  and  the  number  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys 
cleansed,  but  not  entered  on  the  books,  is  565,  the  number  of  super- 
ficial square  yards  in  which  is  about  324,000.”  This  register  does  not 
include  streets  and  courts  uncleansed.  Mr.  Rose  also  states  that  all 
streets  (with  the  exception  of  those  unpaved)  are  cleansed  at  least  once 
every  week.  Now  it  has  been  found  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  393),  that 
1000  yards  form  the  amount  which  can  be  etlectually  swept  daily  by 
one  man.  The  number  of  scavengers  employed  in  sweeping  is  equal 
to  60,  and  that  ot  paupers  to  18.  On  the  supposition  that  the  amount 
professedly  swept  was  effectually  gone  over  in  a week,  one  man  must 
sweep  2337  yards  daily,  or,  in  other  words,  do  the  work  of  two  men. 
The  whole  surface,  however,  might  be  swept  once  in  14  days.  It  is 
particularly  to  be  observed,  that  the  only  streets  recognized  by  the  au- 
thorities are  those  dedicated  to  the  public.  Unpaved  and  unsewered 
streets  are  not  so  dedicated,  and,  therefore,  although  from  their  bad 
condition  calculated  to  retain  filth  of  every  description,  they  do  not 
receive  t ie  benefits  arising  from  the  visits  of  the  public  scavenger. 
Uus  18  the  case  not  only  Manchester  itself,  but  also  in  the  out- 
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Streets  in  Liverpool  sivept  once  in  Three  Weeks. 

townships.  Mr.  Holland,  referring  to  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  states 
that  “ the  unpaved  streets  and  courts  are  not  cleansed  except  sometimes 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  dreadfully  dirty.” 
Courts  and  alleys  are  rarely  swept  in  Manchester,  being  placed  on  the 
category  of  streets  not  dedicated  to  the  public. 

33.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  state  of  Manchester  when  I 
first  undertook  its  examination  ; but  since  then  the  whole  system  has 
been  altered.  Arrangements  are  now  made  bv  which  the  street- 
cleansing  machine  sweeps  the  streets  twice  as  often  as  formerly,  at  a 
diminished  cost  of  500/.  Much  attention  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
machine  enables  me  to  state  with  confidence,  that  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester are  kept  much  more  cleanly  than  under  the  old  system  of  hand 
labour.  The  annual  expense  of  cleansing  in  Manchester  is  shown  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Nelson,  chairman  to  the 
Scavenging  Committee  : — 

“ The  annual  expense  of  cleansing  is  about  4700/.,  the  expense  of  water- 
ing is  600/.,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  dust  is  300/.,  making  a total  cost 
of  about  5600/.  per  annum.  The  amount  of  money  received  last  year  for  re- 
fuse was  800/.  It  has  never  exceeded  that  sum  in  any  previous  year.” 

34.  The  expense  of  scavenging  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  is  4820/., 
(a  sum  which  probably  does  not  include  watering,)  and  the  number  of 
scavengers  employed  is  on  the  average  65.  It  is  stated,  in  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Scavenging  Committee,  that  all  the  streets  in  the  town 
(with  the  exception  of  a few  private  streets  in  the  outskirts)  are  swept 
at  least  once  every  week.  Now  the  total  length  of  streets  is  stated  to 
be  95  miles,  which,  on  the  assumption  that  none  of  them  are  wider  than 
24  feet,  (the  smallest  size  allowed  by  the  Liverpool  Building  Act), 
would  yield  1,337,600  superficial  yards,  an  extent  which  could  not  be 
effectively  swept  by  the  65  Liverpool  scavengers,  according  to  the  above 
estimate  of  a man’s  work,  more  than  once  in  three  weeks.  This  may 
account  for  the  very  filthy  condition  of  the  streets  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Holme,  whose  evidence  on  the  state 
of  Liverpool  has  been  so  frequently  cited,  although  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  his  native  town,  has  not  discovered  that  the  streets 
are  regularly  swept  every  week  by  the  public  scavengers,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  show  : — 

“ There  are  scavengers  (generally  paupers)  employed  in  cleansing  the 
surface  of  the  streets. " The  parochial  authorities  contract  with  parties  for 
the  removal  of  mud,  &c.  for  manure,  but  I am  not  aware  that  there  are  fixed 
gangs  of  men  in  certain  districts,  for  I believe  that  when  the  superintendent 
reports  upon  a street,  it  is  ordered  to  be  cleansed.  On  this  point,  however, 
I do  not  speak  with  certainty  ; but,  generally  speaking,  the  streets  are  in  a 
filthy  condition  in  the  lower  and  northern  parts  of  the  town,  and  arc,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  especially  near  the  Docks,  almost  impassable.” 

It  was  my  decided  impression,  from  careful  examination  of  streets  in 
the  poorer  districts  of  Liverpool,  at  intervals  of  several  weeks,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  committee  as  to  their  cleansing  was  either  not  acted 
up  to,  or  was  very  inefficiently  executed;  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  formed  from  the  appearance  of  the  streets,  I quote  the  following 
passage  from  the  Report  by  Dr.  Duncan,  who,  himself  a native  of 
Liverpool,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  localities,  has  drawn  the 
same  conclusion.  He  says — 
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Scavenging  in  Edinburgh. 

« l ought  to  have  mentioned,  among  the  evils  requiring  remedy  in  Liver- 
pool, the  inefficient  system  of  scavenging  and  cleansing  in  the  streets  inha- 
bited by  the  poorer  classes.  The  visits  of  the  scavengers  to  these  localities 
are,  I fear,  like  angel’s  visits  in  more  respects  than  one,  none  of  these  streets 
being  visited  oftener  than  once  a-week,  and  much  longer  intervals  frequently 
intervening.” 

35.  The  sum  of  4000/.  or  5000/.  expended  for  scavenging  in  each  of 
the  towns  now  named  may  seem  to  be  a large  sum,  and  60  or  70 
scavengers  may  appear  to  be  a large  number;  but  let  us  compare 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  on  these  points,  with  the  smaller  and  less 
opulent  city  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  superintendent  of 
scavenging  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  391),  states, — 

“All  the  streets  in  the  town  are  cleansed:  in  fact,  I may  say  the  whole 
town  is  cleansed  every  day.  The  narrow  confined  closes  or  wvnds  are 
cleansed  several  limes  in  each  day.  The  total  expense  of  the  cleaning  de- 
partment is  nearly  12,000/.;  but  the  sale  of  manure  decreases,  to  a great 
extent,  this  expense.  On  the  average  of  several  years  the  sale  of  manure 
has  yielded  10,000/.  per  annum.  The  number  of  scavengers  vary  from  ioO 
to  130,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  wages  which  they  receive 
are  12s.  per  week.  The  number  of  carts  employed  is  about  50  per  day.” 

These  carts  go  round  every  morning  through  the  whole  bounds  ; 
and  in  the  old  town  and  poorer  district  again  at  half-past  nine  in  the 
evening;  and  on  Saturday  night  over  the  whole  bounds.  In  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  only  about  24  carts  are  employed,  and  there  are 
no  regulations  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh. 

The  points  which  peculiarly  characterise  the  Edinburgh  practice  are 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  that  each  portion  of  the  town  re- 
quires sweeping  once  every  day,  and  the  courts  and  alleys  inhabited  by 
the  poor  more  frequent  cleansing  than  the  richer  districts.  In  Lan- 
cashire, the  courts  and  blind  alleys  are  not  supposed  to  come  under  the 
province  of  the  public  scavenger,  and  are,  therefore,  left  uncleansed. 
We  are  also  struck  with  the  great  amount  received  for  manure  in 
Edinburgh,  compared  with  the  sums  received  for  it  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  In  the  former  city,  the  refuse  obtained  by  frequent 
cleansing,  and  the  night  s oil,  which  is  vested  as  police  property,  yield, 
as  shown  above,  a sum  which  comes  within  2000/.  of  the  expense  of 
cleansing.  In  Liverpool,  the  price  obtained  for  manure  is  1150/.,  and 
in  Manchester  only  800/. ; but  in  these  towns  the  night  soil  is  not 
considered  public  property. 

36.  The  following  table  will  exhibit,  in  a reduced  form,  the  returns 
made  by  superintendents  of  scavenging  in  various  towns: — 
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Table  showing  the  Akhangements  for  Scavenging  in  various  Towns  of  Lancashire. 


Towns. 

Scavenging 
uuder  what 
Authority. 

Number 
of  Scavengers 
Employed. 

Stated  Periods 
for  Scavenging 
dedicated 
Streets. 

Cost 
of  Sca- 
venging. 

Amount 
obtained 
by  Sale  of 
Manure. 

Are 
Courts 
and 
Alleys 
clea  11  sell? 

Are 

undedi- 

cated 

Streets 

cleansed? 

Number 

of 

Places  of 
Deposit. 

Liverpool  . 

Committee  of 

65 

Once  a- week. 

«fc*. 

4,820 

. O 

r— 1 

s. 

0 

No 

Seldom 

1 

Manchester. 

Town  Council. 
Ditto  . . . 

78; 

Once  a- week. 

5,600 

800 

0 

No 

Seldom 

7 

Salford  . 

Commissioners 

now  swept  by 
machine. 
28; 

Once  a-week. 

No  return. 

88 

0 

No 

No 

1 

Chorltou-on- 

Ditto  . 

chiefly  paupers 
Swept  by  ma- 

38 

650 

No 

No 

1 

Medlock. 
Rochdale  . 

Police  Commis- 

chine. 

9 

times  a-year. 
Once  a-week. 

207 

18 

10 

No 

No 

0 

Preston  . . 

siouers. 

Police  . 

9 

Once  a-week. 

531 

271 

0 

No 

No 

1 

Ashton  . . 

Police  Commis- 

Paupers  . . 

No  regulations. 

170 

17 

0 

No 

No 

1 

Bolton  . 

signers. 
Trustees  . 

Ditto 

Ditto  . . 

Unknown. 

Uncertain. 

No 

No 

2 

Bury.  . . 

Surveyors  . . 

No  regular 

Ditto 

Ditto  . 

Diito 

• 

No 

No 

None 

Wigan  . 

Ditto 

service. 
Ditto  . . 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  . 

Ditto 

• 

No 

No 

1 

37.  The  above  table  exhibits  the  general  state  of  scavenging,  and 
illustrates  the  chief  evil  connected  with  the  present  system,  viz.,  of  con- 
sidering that  courts,  alleys,  and  undedicated  streets  do  not  come  within 
the  province  of  the  public  scavenger.  These  are  the  very  localities  in 
which  filth  most  abounds,  and  in  which  the  difficulty  of  removing 
refuse  is  most  felt;  consequently  such  places  are  the  constant  seats  of 
disease,  as  I shall  show  in  the  second  part  of  the  Report. 

38.  In  those  towns  in  which  scavenging  is  placed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Surveyors  of  Highways,  the  paviors  and  other  men  employed 
by  the  Board  also  work  as  scavengers,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in 
other  labour;  but  as  this  renders  scavenging  quite  uncertain,  the 
cleansing  of  towns,  such  as  Wigan  and  Bury,  is  much  neglected.  In 
other  towns  the  streets,  except  the  leading  public  thoroughfares,  are 
never  cleansed  more  than  once  in  the  week,  a provision,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  cleansing.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  there  is  little  traffic, 
and  therefore  less  necessity  for  cleansing,  the  streets  are  invariably 
swept  once  every  day.  This  is  also  the  case  in  many  other  towns  in 
Scotland. 

As  scavenging  is  a most  important  subject  in  the  consideration  of 
the  sanatory  provision  of  a town,  I subjoin  in  a tabular  form  returns 
made  to  me  by  the  authorities  of  various  towns  in  .Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  by  comparison  the  low  state  of  that  department  of 
police  in  Lancashire.  The  “ cleansing  department”  of  police  in  Edin- 
burgh possesses  additional  duties  besides  those  of  scavenging,  as  shown 
in  Mr.  Ramsay’s  evidence.  If  the  few  hundred  pounds  expended  in 
those  other  duties  be  deducted  from  the  expense  of  scavenging,  the 
latter  will  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  amount  obtained  bv  the  sale 
of  manure.  In  several  of  the  towns,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  sca- 
venging is  carried  on  at  an  actual  profit,  or  at  all  events  without  any 
expense  to  the  public,  the  contractors  agreeing  to  scavenge  every  part 
of  the  town  each  day  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  manure. 
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Tabi.e  showing  the  Arrangements  for  Scavenging  in  various  Towns  in  Scotland. 


Towns. 

Scavenging, 
under  what 
Authority. 

Number 
of  Sca- 
vengers 
em- 
ployed. 

Stated  Periods 
for  Scavenging 
dedicated 
Streets. 

Annual 

Cost. 

Amount 
obtained 
by  sale 
of 

Manure. 

Are 

Courts 

and 

Alleys 

cleansed. 

Are  un- 
dedica- 
ted 

Streets 

cleansed. 

.Number 

of 

Places  ot 
Deposit. 

Number 
of  Carts 
em-  i 
ployed. 

Edinburgh. 

Police  Act  . . 

115 

Every  dav  . 

£. 

12,000 

£. 

10,000 

Yes  . 

Yes  . 

2 

55 

Glasgow  . 

Commissioners 

64 

Principal  streets 

2,759 

1,100 

Yes,  ge- 

Yes  . 

6 

10 

Aberdeen  . 

Local  Act  . . 

51 

once  a-day; 
other  streets 
from  five  times 
to  once  per 
week. 

Every  day  . 

1,400 

2,000 

net-ally. 

Yes  . 

Yes  . 

2 

16 

Perth  . . 

Police  Act 

35 

Ditto  . . . 

1,300 

1,730 

Yes  . 

Yes  . 

1 

5 

Haddington 

Magistrates  . 

3 

Ditto  . . . 

Nothing 

130 

Yes  . 

Yes  . 

1 

o , 

These  returns,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  inquiries  in  other 
towns  in  Scotland,  show  that  scavenging,  when  conducted  properly  and 
extensively,  may  be  carried  daily  to  every  part  of  a town,  without  any 
ultimate  expense,  or  perhaps  even  with  direct  profit.  The  frequency  of 
scavenging’  is  found  materially  to  diminish  the  expenses  incident  upon 
it,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  whose  im- 
portant evidence  prevents  the  necessity  of  enlarging  on  this  subject.  In 
the  preservation  of  streets  and  roads,  frequent  scavenging  proves  a posi- 
tive and  direct  economy  of  public  money,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
disease,  an  indirect,  though  no  less  certain,  saving  of  public  burdens. 


CESSPOOLS  AND  NECESSARIES. 

39.  The  infrequency  of  scavenging,  and  the  neglected  state  of  the 
courts  and  alleys,  has  given  rise  in  Lancashire  to  a practice  unknown 
in  the  Metropolis,  viz,,  the  forming  of  open  cesspools,  dunghills,  or 
middens,’  as  they  are  termed,  as  places  of  deposit  for  refuse  from  all 
the  houses  in  the  court.  There  is  scarcely  a court  in  any  of  the  towns 
without  a large  open  cesspool,  into  which  all  night  soil,  ashes,  and 
other  refuse,  are  thrown. 

These  open  cesspools  are  also  very  generally  attached  to  the  back 
yards  of  dwelling-houses,  and  are  not  confined  exclusively  to  those 
inhabited  by  the  working  classes.  'I  hey  do  not  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  authorities  any  further  than  that  a regulation  usually 
exists  to  prevent  the  removal  of  their  contents  during  the  day — a regu- 
lation which  in  many  of  the  towns  it  is  impossible  to  enforce,  and  die 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  there  are  no  systematic  arrangements  for 
their  removal.  This  circumstance  has  called  into  existence  in  the 
arge  towns  a wretched  set  of  men,  similar  in  habits  and  appearance  to 
he  chiffoniers  of  Paris.  Mr.  Moore,  the  vice-president  to  the  Agri- 
cultural^ Society  of  Manchester,  has  examined  into  the  habits  of  these 
men.  J he  nightmen,”  says  Mr.  Moore,  “ are  very  filthy  in  their 
appearance  and  habits,  and,  being  often  assisted  in  their  labours  by  their 
amines,  then  houses  are  usually  most  offensive  and  wretched  abodes.” 

ightmen  are  paid  3s.  for  a load  of  two  tons,  and  to  obtain  this  quan- 
carn.  ,non’.  vvlU'  some  assistance  from  their  families  or  from  the 

tW  Wn“y  „ f ‘°  loa<l  two  calls  lrom  3 a.m.  lo  9 a.m.  : they, 
’ »ellera  \ Irequent  those  pieces  where  most  manure  is  to  he 
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procured  with  the  least  labour,  neglecting1  to  visit  districts  in  which 
this  is  not  the  case.  But  the  inhabitants  of  districts  frequently  visited 
by  these  reckless  men  complain  of  them  as  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
Mr.  Rishton,  the  town  surveyor  of  Liverpool,  states  that  he  “considers 
himself  called  upon  particularly  to  remark,  that  many  of  the  privies  are 
damaged  and  rendered  useless  by  the  nightmen  wilfully  breaking  up 
the  floors  and  seats  to  get  out  the  soil ; they  will  pull  down  one  side 
of  the  bog-hole  that  their  work  may  be  done  with  more  ease.  In  this 
way  they  cause  considerable  damage  to  property,  and  it  is  too  often 
left  in  the  same  state  for  a considerable  time,  and  the  place  becomes  one 
open  mass  of  filth  from  daily  accumulation.”  Mr.  John  Wood,  another 
surveyor,  remarks  that  “ the  dilapidation  of  the  privies  is  caused  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  recklessness  of  the  nightmen,  who,  finding  the 
ash-holes  small  and  confined,  will  sometimes  break  down  the  seats  or 
doors.  There  being  no  check  upon  them,  they  take  away  only  such 
of  the  soil  that  suits  them,  and  leave  the  rest  scattered  about  the  court, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain.”  Dr.  Duncan  states  that  “ in  many 
instances  the  inhabitants  of  front  houses  and  cellars  make  use  of  the 
conveniences  in  the  courts,  so  that  the  ash-pits  generally  become  full 
to  overflowing  long  before  the  nightmen  make  their  appearance  to 
empty  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  filth,  which  would  otherwise 
find  its  way  into  these  receptacles,  is  deposited  in  the  corners  of  the 
court,  in  the  entries  or  back  passages  adjoining  it,  or  in  thestreet  itself.” 
The  Health  Act  for  Liverpool  contains  a clause  to  compel  occupiers  of 
houses  to  cleanse  out  cesspools  at  14  days’  notice.  But  as  many  of’ 
these  occupiers  are  only  weekly  tenants,  and  as  the  expense  of  cleansing 
an  ash-pit  and  privy  is  considerable,  they  rather  remove  from  the 
dwelling  than  bear  the  expense;  so  that  the  clause  is  quite  inope- 
rative. 

40.  Under  this  system  there  are,  of  course,  no  general  or  systematic 
regulations  for  cleansing  open  cesspools.  I have  in  many  places  found 
middens  full  of  refuse  of  the  most  filthy  description,  which  had  been 
left  uncleansed  for  months.  In  those  districts  in  which  a greater 
harvest  of  night-soil  tempts  the  frequent  visits  of  nightmen,  the  nui- 
sance is  often  as  great,  as  Mr.  Holland  points  out  in  his  Report: — 

“ About  two-thirds  of  the  houses  in  this  township  have  separate  neces- 
saries, with  middens,  which  do  not  generally  empty  into  the  public  drains, 
the  contents  being  carried  away  from  time  to  time  in  carts;  this  practice 
causes  in  many  parts  a most  serious  nuisance.  The  number  of  necessaries 
in  a back  street  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  one  or  other  constantly  requires 
emptying,  and  the  hack  street  is  scarcely  ever  clean.  Very  often  the  filth 
is  laid  in  the  front  street  (even  in  neglect  of  the  Police  Act,  clause  125),  not 
afterwards  properly  cleansed  away,  and  the  smell  remains  till  the  next  heavy 
rain  removes  it.” 


This  will  he  understood  more  fully  when  I come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  structure  of  dwellings.  I can  fully  confirm  Mr.  Holland’s  state- 
ments from  my  own  observation,  not  in  Chorlton  alone,  but  in  many 
other  towns.  The  poor  find  an  excuse  for  want  of  cleanliness  in  the 
reckless  conduct  of  nightmen  ; for,  on  remonstrating  with  them  on  the 
blocked-up  channels  before  their  houses,  and  the  generally  filthy  ap- 
pearance of  the  court,  I have  often  been  met  with  the  remark,  that  to 
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keep  them  otherwise  was  impossible,  subject  as  they  were  to  the  visita- 
tion of  these  nightly  prowlers.  The  inhabitants,  having  a dread  of 
such  visitations,  often  positively  refuse  to  have  the  middens  emptied 
until  the  nuisance  becomes  intolerable.  John  Andrews,  a night- 
collector  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  states  that  “ the  necessaries  are  only 
cleaned,  on  the  average,  once  in  every  three  or  four  months,  and  that 
many  families  positively  refuse  to  have  them  cleaned  oftener.” 

These  general  features  respecting  night-soil  and  its  removal  are 
characteristic  of  every  large  town  in  Lancashire,  so  that  it  has  been 
thought  unnecessary  to  describe  each  in  detail.  I shall  again  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  deplorable  and,  unfortunately,  all  but.  universal 
custom  of  permitting  open  cesspools  in  crowded  districts.  It  has  been 
shown,  both  by  inquiries  in  rural  and  in  town  districts,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  decomposing  refuse  is  productive  of  great  disease.  It  can 
scarcely,  therefore,  be  expected  that  other  than  the  most  serious  effects 
must  follow  from  this  filthy  practice.  These,  however,  it  is  not  at  pre- 
sent mv  province  to  consider. 

41.  Few  houses,  except  those  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  are  supplied  with  water-closets,  the  tenements  for  the  labouring 
classes  having  necessaries  attached,  generally  in  communication  with 
the  open  cesspools  or  “ middens  ” already  alluded  to.  The  great  value 
of  land  in  manufacturing  towns  has  occasioned  the  erection  of  many 
buildings  without  necessaries  attached,  or  even  receptacles  in  which  to 
deposit  refuse.  Hence  it  is  very  frequent  to  find  large  courts  with  only 
one  necessary  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  residing  in  them,  and, 
very  frequently,  to  those  of  houses  in  the  street  adjacent.  Thus  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Neal,  superintendent  of  nuisance  inspectors  in  Man- 
chester, “ that  in  many  densely  populated  parts  of  the  town  the  in- 
habitants (who  are  chiefly  of  the  poorest  class)  are  subjected  to  great 
inconvenience  for  want  of  necessaries.  From  a report  made  by  the 
superintendent  in  January  last,  it  appeared  that  there  were  645  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldham-road  and  St.  George’s-road,  with 
families  of  11  persons  on  an  average,  making  an  aggregate  of  7095 
persons,  having  only  33  petties  (necessaries)  for  their  convenience, 
which,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  generally  in  a most  disgusting  and 
filthy  state.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parkinson  and  Mr.  Langton,  in  an  exa- 
mination into  the  habits  of  the  poor  in  three  districts  of  Manchester, 
selected  as  affording  examples  of  well  and  ill  conditioned  localities* 
found  a great  deficiency  in  the  number  of  privies.  In  a district  of 
Newtown  and  Irktown  they  state  “ that  there  are  very  few  privies 
throughout  the  neighbourhood,  three  or  four  streets  having  no  accom- 
modation of  that  kind  whatever.”  Out  of  80  cases  examined  in  this 
district,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Irish,  57  were  without  access  to 
privies  ; the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  7 cases,  had  access  to 
privies,  each  of  which  served  from  6 to  12  families.  In  a locality  in 
Gartside,  out  of  80  cases  they  found  8 without  privies,  24  with  one 
privy  each,  and  the  remainder  with  access  to  privies  serving  from  two 
to  eight  families.  This  district  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  English  resi- 
dents, but  is  not  of  recent  erection.  The  third  district  in  the  township 

, v if’  bein£  ot  ,nodern  erection  and  in  an  open  airy  situation,  is 
much  better  circumstanced  in  this  respect.  Out  of  80  cases  reported, 
t>4  had  one  privy  for  each  family,  14  had  access  to  privies  serving  two 
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families  each,  and  2 were  not  ascertained.*  A similar  inquiry  insti- 
tuted into  a badly  conditioned  district  of  Salford  gave  similar  results, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Broomhill  and  Mr.  Irving1.  With  reference  to  privies, 
they  say — 

“ There  is  a deplorable  want  in  these  conveniences ; many  visited  by  us 
being  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  in 
such  a disgraceful  state  that  many  persons  never  go  to  the  ones  nearest 
they-  own  dwellings;  in  most  cases  they  are  situated  in  the  cellar  under  a 
particular  house,  and,  being  rarely  emptied,  emit  such  offensive  smells  that 
the  house  immediately  above  them  is  often  let  at  5.0  per  cent,  less  than  the 
property  contiguous.  Out  of  the  41  houses  reported,  only  2 have  privies 
attached  to  them  ; only  three  can  we  report  as  decent;  the  others  highly  in- 
decent and  filthy  ; the  distance  varies  from  5 to  50  yards,  some  serving  for 
the  accommodation  of  9,  12,  18,  20,  and  even  30  families.” 

In  the  more  recently  erected  parts  of  what  is  popularly  termed  Man- 
chester, necessaries  are  more  frequent,  though  not  attached  to  each 
house.  Mr.  Holland  states  that  “ about  two-thirds  of  the  houses  in 
Chorlton  have  separate  necessaries,  with  middens  or  cesspools  at- 
tached.” 

In  Liverpool  the  want  of  privies  is  very  great.  It  is  stated  by  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  that  “ a large  proportion  of 
the  courts  are  wretchedly  off  in  this  respect;  some  have  no  privies  at 
all;5’  and  Mr.  Holme  mentions  that  “ the  privies  of  houses  built  in 
courts  are  in  almost  every  case  improperly  situated,  and  are  utterly 
inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  convenience,  much  less  of  decency. 
Generally,  a court  containing  16  houses  will  have  two  single  privies 
for  the  accommodation  of  a population  averaging  80  persons.” 

Bv  an  investigation  instituted  at  the  order  of  the  Scavengers’  Com- 
mittee, it  was  ascertained  that  in  26  streets  examined,  containing  1200 
front  houses,  there  were  no  less  than  S04,  or  two-thirds,  entirely  desti- 
tute of  yard,  privy,  or  ash-pit. 

In  other  towns  in  Lancashire  the  same  want  prevails.  Thus,  in 
Preston,  an  enumeration  from  house  to  house  showed  the  state  of  cer- 
tain districts  with  regard  to  privies  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Canal  street,  containing  33  houses  and  175 

persons 

had  4 

privies 

Back  Canal-street,  (1) 

77 

19 

77 

■ 108 

77 

4 

7 7 

Back  Canal-street,  (2) 

77 

11 

: 7 

66 

77 

2 

77 

Pottery-hill, 

77 

3 

77 

24 

77 

0 

77 

Hope-street, 

77 

34 

77 

188 

77 

7 

77 

Savage's-court, 

77 

12 

77 

45 

>f 

1 

77 

Court  in  Hope-street, 

77 

3 

77 

20 

77 

1 

77 

Back  Hope- street, 

77 

4 

77 

19 

77 

2 

77 

Willow-street, 

7 7 

20 

77 

128 

77 

12 

77 

York- street, 

10 

y 7 

51 

77 

9 

7 7 

Holden’s-square, 

77 

21 

7 7 

137 

77 

2 

77 

Holden’s-yard, 

77 

9 

77 

55 

77 

2 

77 

Total  . 

179 

1016 

46 

Springfield-place,  Edmund-street,  Buckingham-street,  Clarence- 
street,  Poplar-street,  Rhodes’-square,  School-street,  and  River-street, 

* In  the  course  of  an  investigation  instituted  in  Manchester  by  a Special  Board 
of  Health,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  it  was  found  that  of  6951  houses  in- 
spected, 2221  (about  one-third)  were  without  privies. 
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in  all  containing  142  houses  and  814  persons,  were  found  to  contain 
116  privies  in  good  order  ; a creditable  contrast  to  the  above. 

In  Bolton  a similar  enumeration  was  made  by  the  agent  to  the  Pro- 
vident Society,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birley,  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  which  showed  that,  to  909  houses  and  314  cellars 
examined,  there  were  210  privies,  or  an  average  of  one  privy  to  from 
26  to  30  persons.  Mr.  Coulthart  alludes  to  a locality  in  Ashton,  in 
which  there  are  only  “ two  necessaries  for  about  40  families  ; and  these 
two  in  such  a disgusting  state  of  filthiness  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  not  accustomed  to  the  effluvia  to  enter  the  passage  leading  up  to 
them.”  In  other  towns  in  Lancashire  similar  evils  prevail,  although 
these  have  not  been  statistically  elicited. 

Cellar  dwellings  are  of  course  wholly  unprovided  with  necessaries, 
so  that  their  population,  nearly  18,000  in  Manchester,  and  certainly 
not  less  in  Liverpool,  are  destitute  of  means  of  removing  night-soil 
from  their  habitations.  The  result  of  this  is,  as  Mr.  Rishton  remarks, 

that  the  occupiers  of  cellars,  having  no  convenience  common  to  their 
dwellings,  also  resort  to  the  necessaries  in  courts,  emptying  out  their 
filth  and  dirt  in  the  passage  up  to  the  court,  and  causing  a most  dis- 
gusting and  foul  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  generally.” 

42.  But  the  mere  want  of  necessaries  is  not  the  only  evil  to  be  re- 
gretted. Those  which  exist  are  very  generally  filthy  in  the  extreme, 
as  there  are  no  regulations  for  a systematic  cleansing  of  privies,  unless 
private  agreements  made  by  the  neighbours  that  each  shall  clean  them 
in  rotation  be  entitled  to  such  a name.  The  privies,  frequently  without 
doors,  and  common  to  both  sexes,  must  outrage  modesty,  if  they  do 
not  lead  to  licentiousness.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  necessaries 
built  without  doors;  the  excuse  given  for  this  deficiency  being  that  if 
these  were  attached,  they  would  be  broken  up  for  fire-wood — a circum- 
stance  which  may  occasionally  happen  in  very  bad  neighbourhoods, 
although  the  fear  is  much  magnified. * The  bad  situation  of  neces- 
saries is  also  a serious  evil.  I have  in  many  instances  found  the  ordure 
permeating  through  the  walls  to  the  houses  adjacent,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Holland 


“ I have  known  instances  where  the  wall  of  a dwelling-house  has  been 
constantly  wet  with  foetid  fluid,  which  has  filtered  through  from  a midden, 
and  poisoned  the  air  with  its  intolerable  stench ; and  the  family  was  never 
free  from  sickness  during  the  six  months  they  endured  the  nuisance.  In- 
stances in  which  foetid  air  finds  its  way  into  the  next  dwelling-house  are  not 
unfrequent.  I know  an  instance  (and  I believe  there  are  many  such),  where 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  food  without  its  being  tainted  for  even  a single  night 
in  the  cupboards  on  the  side  of  the  house  next  the  public  necessary,  and 
where  the  feetor  is  offensively  perceptible  always,  and  oppressive  in  the 
morning  before  the  door  is  opened.  In  this  instance  the  woman  of  the  house 
told  me  she  had  never  been  well  since  she  came  to  it,  and  the  only  reason 
she  gave  for  her  living  in  it  was,  the  house  was  6rf.  a-week  cheaper  than 
others  free  from  the  nuisance.  It  is  evident  that  these  evils  would  be  very 
considerably  diminished  by  lining  the  walls  of  all  the  necessaries,  which  are 
not  separated  from  houses,  with  flags  and  cement,  so  as  to  make  them  im- 
pel mqus  either  to  air  or  liquid,  while  a flue  should  be  erected  to  convey  the 


* Jn  the,  «rouP  °flf  ™1taSes  %«red  in  Mr.  Clay’s  Report  on  Preston,  I found  all 

am,  W.  Uken  °?  A®  ne®e®sar|e»  a,ld  “sed  as  kitchen  tables,  the  former  fronting 
and  being  exposed  to  the  window  of  the  kitchen.  ° 
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foetid  gas  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  not  leave  it  to  be  diffused 
among  the  air  which  the  inhabitants  must  breathe.  But  to  remedy  the  evil 
effectually,  water-closets  should  be  substituted  for  necessaries,  and  no  accu- 
mulation of  excrement  allowed.” 

The  surveyor  of  the  south  district  of  Liverpool  refers  to  this  circum- 
stance— 

“ In  looking  through  the  courts,  the  surveyor  has  seen  many  cases,  where 
the  bogholes,  connected  with  the  property  of  one  landlord,  are  placed  directly 
against  the  walls  of  houses  belonging  to  another  proprietor,  and  occasion 
considerable  injury  from  the  improper  construction  before  alluded  to.  If 
the  owner  refuses  to  do  what  is  necessary  (which  it  is  much  to  be  feared  is 
too  often  the  case),  and  what  in  justice  he  ought  to  do,  the  injured  party  has 
no  redress  but  by  an  action  at  law ; the  great  expense  deters  him  from 
seeking  redress  bv  that  means,  the  evil  still  remains,  and  the  tenants  arj 
the  sufferers  by  inhaling  the  noxious  vapours  of  an  impure  atmosphere  cir- 
culating through  their  dwellings,  and  carrying  disease  and  sickness  into  the 
bosom  of  their  families.” 

Mr.  Holme  and  other  witnesses  allude  to  the  same  evils.  Water- 
closets  exist  only  in  the  houses  of  the  higher  classes  ; for  the  economy 
of  removing-  impurities  by  means  of  water  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
perceived,  either  by  the  public  authorities  or  by  water  companies, 
neither  of  which  bodies  have  offered  the  proper  facilities  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  ; the  advantages  of  it  will  be  adverted  to  in  the 
proper  place. 


NUISANCES. 

43.  Persons  accustomed  to  witness  filth  in  a form  so  disagreeable 
cannot  be  expected  to  retain  habits  of  cleanliness,  or  where  they  have 
never  existed,  to  acquire  them.  The  difficulties  of  effectually  prose- 
cuting the  law  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  prevents  the  repression 
of  even  more  glaring  instances  of  them  than  those  above  alluded  to. 
The  slaughter-houses  in  courts  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  inspectors 
of  public  nuisances,  for  the  following  reasons,  assigned  by  Mr.  Neal, 
the  Superintendent  Inspector  for  Manchester: — 

“ There  are  no  powers  in  the  Police  Acts  for  the  removal  of  slaughter- 
houses, and  the  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  by  indictment  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  as  public  nuisances,  before  which  Court  any  such  indictment  would 
have  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  public  passing  and  repassing 
along  the  highway  or  public  road  where  such  slaughter-house  is  situated. 
This  course  would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and  it  has  been 
the  custom  generally  to  present  this  class  of  nuisances  at  the  Court  Leet, 
which  is  held  twice  a-year.*  Before  this  Court  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
support  the  presentment,  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  com- 
plained not  attending  to  give  evidence.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  Court  Leet  held  in  October,  1840,  fourteen  cases  of  public  nuisances 
were  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence;  and  in  a case  of  public  nuisance,  pre- 
sented at  the  Court  Leet,  held  in  September,  1842,  the  Chairman  made 
strict  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  smell  was  perceivable  on  the  public 
highway,  as  the  said)  that  Court  had  only  power  to  interfere  in  such  cases  as 
were  proved  to  be  annoyances  to  the  public  generally,  and  that,  except 
where  existing  in  or  adjoining  to  public  thoroughfares,  the  nuisances  must 
be  remedied  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  parties  aggrieved.” 

# For  information  as  to  the  suppression  of  nuisances  by  a Court  Leet,  see  Mr, 
Coulthart’s  Report,  App.  First  Report,  p.  71,  et  seq. 
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Hence,  if  these  slaughter-houses  be  in  private  courts,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  remain,  however  injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  and  in  whatever 
state  of  filth  they  may  be  kept.  Thus  in  the  township  of  Manchester 
alone  there  are  77  slaughter-houses,  (in  many  instances  six  or  eight 
butchers  killing  at  the  same  place,)  but  all  of  these  are  without  regula- 
tions. In  Bolton,  for  example,  I found  several  courts  in  which  the 
middens  attached  to  slaughter-houses  were  filled  with  the  offal  of  the 
slaughtered  animals,  and  had  not  been  cleansed  for,  at  least,  two 
months.  Inothertowns  I have  found  slaughter-houses  below  dwelling- 
houses,  the  smell  in  which  was  most  insufferable,  and  in  many  of  these 
dwellings  the  inhabitants  looked  pale  and  sickly,  and  diarrhoea  fre- 
quently prevailed  although  absent  from  the  courts  contiguous.  Yet 
the  state  of  the  law  prevents  any  interference  with  the  manner  in  which 
slaughter-houses  are  conducted.  True  it  is,  that  aggrieved  parties 
may  indict  the  occupiers  of  the  premises,  but,  being  of  the  poorer 
class,  they  can  neither  afford  the  time  nor  the  money  to  pursue  such 
indictment;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  aware  of  the  pernicious  effects 
arising  from  the  presence  of  decomposing  refuse.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  result  of  an  indictment,  moreover,  is  alone  sufficient  to  deter  even 
those  who  have  both  the  means  and  the  inclination  to  suppress  these 
nuisances.  The  following  statement,  given  during  the  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  Bristol,  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Beehe  and  myself,  by  a respectable 
shopkeeper,  whose  sleeping  apartments  and  sitting-rooms  look  over  a 
court,  in  which  a slaughter-house  for  pigs  is  situated,  will  illustrate  at 
the  same  time  the  evils  and  the  ignorance  of  the  bad  effects  produced. 

“ Have  you  resided  for  some  time  in  this  house  ? — Yes,  for  several 
years. 

“What  occupation  does  your  neighbour  pursue? — He  kills  pigs,  which  he 
gets  over  from  Ireland.  Often  the  pigs,  in  coming  over  in  the  packet,  die, 
and  I have  seen  as  many  as  30  dead  pigs  at  a time  brought  into  the  yard. 
1 hey  are  thrown  under  that  shed  there,  until  there  is  time  to  cut  them  up, 
and  by  that  time,  I have  seen  the  maggots  fairly  dropping  out  of  them. 
Then  they  are  cut  up,  and  I believe  are  made  into  salt  bacon  or  sold  for  sau- 
sages. The  en  rails  of  such  pigs  are  generally  too  far  gone  to  be  of  use,  and 
they  are  thrown  into  the  dunghill.  When  the  dunghill  is  stirred  up  to  be 
taken  away,  oh  ! sir,  the  smell  is  awful ; we  are  forced  to  shut  our  windows 
and  doors,  and  stuff  pieces  of  cloth  into  the  key-holes  ; but  all  this  does  not 
keep  it  out.  The  entrails  of  the  live  pigs  killed  in  the  yard  are  boiled  and 
sold,  and  give  out  a very  bad  smell,  but  nothing  like  the  others. 

“ Have  you  not  complained  of  this  nuisance? — Yes,  we  ha\e,  but  we  were 
told  it  was  no  use  complaining,  for  doctors  agreed  that  these  smells  were 
very  healthy.  Besides,  ihe  owner  of  the  yard  is  a very  good  neighbour,  and 
tries  to  keep  things  as  clean  as  he  can,  but  his  occupation  beats  him 
in  that. 

“ Is  that,  your  only  child  ?— Yes,  but  it  is  a poor  sickly  thing  for  15  months 
old.  I thought  at  one  time  these  smells  might  have  somethino-  to  do  with 
its  being  so  poorly,  but  that  can’t  be  if  they  are  healthy. 

“ >'om'  w'fe  hi  good  health  ? — She  is  troubled  with  bad  headaches  con- 

stantly, but  she  used  to  have  them  before  she  came  to  me.” 

Similar  injury  to  property  and  to  health  frequently  arises  from  the 
escape  of  putrid  emanations  of  sewers;  the  aggrieved  parties  have  no 
summary  means  of  obtaining  redress,  except  in  those  towns  which  have 
oca  Acts  containing  clauses  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  of  this  kind. 
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The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Brown,  a collector  of  cottage  rents  in 
Preston,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  evil  alluded  to. 

“ I collect  the  rents  from  the  cottages  in  Queen-street  Court.,  about  10 
houses.  There  is  a grating  connected  with  a sewer  which  runs  under  the 
court  at  a right  angle  to  the  front  of  the  houses.  The  smell  of  gas  water  is 
very  bad;  and  occasionally,  when  they  ‘ let  off’  at  the  gas-works  (at  Hor- 
rocks’s)  the  smell  is  unbearable.  There  were  two  persons  in  fever  in  the 
court,  and  Mr.  Haldane,  the  medical  man,  said,  if  they  did  not  leave,  it 
would  kill  them  in  time.  The  gold  thread  used  by  the  weavers  becomes 
black ; and  the  silver  paid  to  me  for  rent  is  frequently  a copper  colour.  I 
never  receive  silver  so  coloured  from  any  other  cottages.” 

Pigsties,  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  crowded  towns,  come  under  this 
class  of  nuisance,  as  shown  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Neal. 

“ In  a district  named  Little  Ireland,  there  are  many  pigsties  in  a very 
offensive  state.  In  a court  at  the  back  of  No.  1,  Nicholas-street,  there  are 
pigs  kept,  and  an  open  gutter  runs  through  that  and  the  adjoining  court, 
until  it  meets  a covered  sough  ; the  smell  in  these  courts  is  occasionally  in- 
sufferably disgusting  (and  many  similar  instances  might  be  mentioned). 
Have  the  inspectors  power  to  report  on  such  nuisances?  are  they  ignorant 
of  their  existence  ? or  are  the  powers  existing  insufficient  to  remedy  the  evils? 
— We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the  nuisance  arising  from  pig- 
sties in  Little  Ireland  and  other  places ; but  the  powers  at  present  possessed 
are  insufficient  to  remedy  the  evils,  except  by  indicting  the  parties  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  or  presenting  them  at  the  court  leet.” 

The  nuisance  arising  from  privies  without  doors,  and  in  a filthy  state, 
overflowing  middens  and  the  like,  cannot  be  removed  without  the 
tedious  result  of  a legal  process  : Mr.  Neal’s  examination  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

“ The  dunghills  (middens)  in  many  courts  are  in  an  extremely  filthy 
state  ; are  they  often  reported  upon  as  nuisances,  to  whom  are  they  reported, 
and  how  are  the  evils  remedied  ? Does  a regular  and  systematic  inspection 
of  such  courts  form  part  of  the  duty  of  the  inspectors,  or  do  they  allow  the 
nuisances  to  be  reported  by  the  inhabitants  themselves? — There  are  no 
powers  in  the  local  Acts  for  compelling  the  removal  of  middens  in  courts  or 
other  confined  passages  ; vacant  lands,  and  places  which  are  considered  as 
private  property,  the  owners  thereof  are  liable  to  be  indicted  by  the  parties 
aggrieved. 

**  In  many  courts  (Lock-gates,  Connaught- courts,  &c.  may  be  specified) 
the  privies  are  in  a disgusting  state  of  filth,  and  are  frequently  without  doors. 
In  Chorlton  there  are  similar  instances.  Near  Old  Garrat  Road  there  are 
two  privies,  one  below  the  other,  half  way  up,  and  on  the  outside  of  a factory 
wall,  so  that  the  ordure  falls  into  the  river  beneath,  in  the  sight  of  the  neigh- 
bouring streets.  Do  such  instances,  so  detrimental. to  the  morals,  habits  of 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  not  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  inspector  of  nuisances? — Privies  left  without  doors  come  under  the 
head  of  public  nuisances,  for  the  suppression  of  which  there  is  no  summary 
power.” 

Nuisances  even  of  a more  serious  kind  exist ; the  following  is  from 
the  evidence  of  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  Rochdale  : — 

“ There  is  a pond  in  Barrack-field  in  an  offensive  state ; the  open  drain  or 
gutter  running  before  the  house  is  also  very  offensive  ; have  you  ever 
thought  it  your  duty  to  report  upon  them? — Barrack-field  is  an  open  space 
of  land,  on  which  there  is  a number  of  houses  and  streets  formed,  but  they 
are  neither  paved,  soughed,  or  drained.  I have  often  pointed  out  these 
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things  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  as  well  as  made  a report  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police ; but  nothing  has  been  done  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
complaint,  the  Commissioners  not  having  power  by  their  Act  to  compel  these 
things  to  be  done.” 

rI  he  ditch  and  stagnant  pool  above  referred  to  are  most  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  houses.  Mr.  Spencer,  the  registrar  of 
deaths,  states — that  the  mortality  is  excessive  in  this  locality,  and  that 
epidemics  are  frequent.  The  inhabitants  were  extremely  desirous  to 
have  the  nuisance  removed,  and  improvements  made,  but  their  wishes 
and  efforts  are  vain.  A woman  residing  in  one  of  the  cottages  stated, 
“ I and  my  neighbours  agree  to  clear  the  ditch  in  turns,  but  we  cannot 
venture  to  do  it  more  than  once  in  the  week,  it  makes  us  so  deadly 
sick.  These  evils,  serious  in  their  effects,  would  of  course  be  much 
mitigated  by  an  efficient  system  of  drainage.  A nuisance  of  common 
occurrence  for  the  prevention  of  which  there  is  no  summary  power — 
is  alluded  to  by  many  witnesses,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Laxton, 
an  architect  and  civil  engineer  in  Liverpool  : — 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  large  plots  of  building-ground  exist, 
where  water  and  refuse  are  allowed  to  accumulate  and  become  stagnant,  and 
cause  noxious  vapours  to  arise,  and  thus  counteract  the  otherwise  beneficial 
result  which  open  spaces  might  produce,  when  left  for  ventilation.  These 
grounds  are  indeed  public  nuisances,  for,  not  being  enclosed,  every  one 
seems  to  think  he  may  do  as  he  likes  with  them,  and,  therefore,  without 
scruple,  discharges  therein  any  rubbish  or  refuse  he  may  be  desirous  of  dis- 
posing of,  and  so  diversifies  the  surface  and  contents  as  to  produce  a most 
imposing  treat  for  the  optical  or  olfactory  organs.” 

Anothei  class  of  nuisances,  for  which  there  is  partial  remedy  in  the 
Health  Act  for  Liverpool,  but  for  the  removal  of  which  summary 
powers  are  highly  necessary,  is  the  filthy  state  of  the  interior  of  houses. 
Asses,  hens,  and  pigs,  are  not  unfrequently  kept  in  dwellings,  and  I 
have  seen  them  even  in  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  poor.  Fever  is  induced 
by  the  filthy  state  of  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  being  communicated 
to  other  persons  in  the  vicinity,  becomes  an  extensive  source  of  general 
disease  and  misery.  One  house  is  depopulated  by  fever,  or  the  head  of 
the  family  being  cut  off,  the  remainder  remove:  new  tenants  enter  the 
infected  house  ; they  also  becoming  victims,  make  way  for  more,  and 
thus  fever  becomes  extended  and  perpetuated,  because  the  authorities 
do  not  possess  the  powers  contained  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Liverpool 
Acts— powers,  however,  not  sufficiently  summary,  for  cleansing  the 
interiors  of  private  houses.  Mr.  Ramsay,  who  has  paid  much  attention 
to  the  evils  arising  from  this  cause,  makes  the  following  striking  state- 
ment as  an  example  of  these  evils  : — 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  tloor  of  a house  within  a short  distance  of  where  I 
now  am,  for  example,  the  whole  occupants  of  that  floor,  consisting  of  several 
dwellings,  were  attacked  during  the  last  severe  visitation  of  fever  in  1838, 

i n n6  Wh°!e  5°°[  repeaSedly  cleared  hy  the  inhabitants  being  sent  to  the 
” A b’esl1  set  of  tenants  were  no  sooner  inducted  than  the  disease 

La1n(.l  asain.  Uie.  ^°.01  vvas  _,enantless.  It  was  occupied  and 


ureed  to  VL .1 T « luuVllue  llUerest  111  llie  matter;  but  en  being 

tilfwiib h ’the  L 'T  tho™u«hl.»  lime-washed,  he  did  so,  and  fever, 
e last  month,  has  not  been  known  in  it  since.” 
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Mi.  Ramsay  considers  that  it  would  be  a wise  expenditure  of  public 
money  to  lime-wash  every  year  all  the  houses  under  4 1.  rental  which 
•mght  require  it:  the  number  he  estimates  at  three- fifths,  and  the 
utmosi  expense  for  the  whole  tenement  at  Id.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Birley, 
of  Bolton,  informs  me  that  the  average  expense,  deduced  from  the  ex- 
perienceof  the  Provident  Society  in  furnishing  materials  for  limewashing 
, houses,  amounted  to  5 %d.  per  dwelling.  The  examination  of 
houses  m Manchester  by  Dr.  Kay,  although  made  many  years  since, 
will  be  seen  by  this  collateral  evidence  to  be  applicable  to  the  present 
nay.  It  is  most  desirable,  in  giving  powers  to  qualified  officers  to 
direct  the  cleansing  of  such  houses  as  they  think  may  require  purifica- 
tion, that  as  few  legal  difficulties  as  possible  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
t^eir  execution.  The  powers  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Liverpool  Acts 
are  not  sufficiently  summary,  and,  consequently,  are  nearly  inoperative. 

The  nuisances  now  alluded  to  are  of  such  a nature  as  might  be 
safely  dealt  with  in  a summary  manner,  but  others  affecting  public 
health,  such  as  obstructions  to  natural  drainage,  and  injurious  manu- 
factures, involve  private  interests  to  such  an  extent  that  hasty  inter- 
ference or  summary  power  might  be  objectionable.  Private  interests, 
however,  too  often  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  public  improvement: 
the  following  instance  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  Opposite  to  the 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  and  within  the  grounds  attached  to  it,  is 
situated  a deep  excavation,  now  filled  with  water.  Formerly  erysipelas, 
in  an  aggravated  form,  nearly  allied  to  hospital  gangrene,  prevailed  to 
a great  exten  t amongst  the  patients  in  the  infirmary."  This  exciied  the 
attention  of  the  medical  officers  of  that  institution,  who  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  recommended 
that  the  stagnant  pond  alluded  to  should  be  kept  constantly  filled  with 
water  to  be  renewed  at  stated  periods.  Since  the  introduction  of  this 
plan,  and  that  of  dry-rubbing  the  floors  of  the  building,  the  erysipelas 
has  much  abated,  but  has  not  yet  disappeared.  The  pond  could  easily 
be  drained  and  filled  up;  but  in  this  case  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
another  party  might  claim  the  ground,  and,  by  building  on  it,  encroach 
on  the  proper  space  round  the  infirmary. 

The  smoke  nuisance  might  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  opposition 
of  individual  interest  to  public  benefit ; and  here  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  they  who  occasion  the  nuisance  do  so  in  ignorance  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  to  themselves  from  a consumption  of  smoke.  It  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  every  well-conducted  experiment  on  smoke- 
burning, that  there  is  a saving  of  fuel  varying  from  5 to  20  per  cent 
and  in  some  cases  even  more.  The  principal  objection  to  a compulsory 
enactment  on  this  subject — “small  boiler-room” — is  erroneous  and 
unscientific;  and  the  still  more  frequently  repeated  objection  to  its 
introduction,  that  great  attention  is  required  on  the  part  of  firemen,  can 
have  no  weight  with  the  public,  who  are  exposed  to  enormous  pecuniary 
burdens,  and  without  doubt  also,  as  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Leigh,  to  much  disease,  by  the  continuance  of  the  nuisance*  But  even 


” The  pecuniary  annual  loss  to  the  community  in  Manchester  for  the  excess  of 
washing  rendered  necessary  by  its  smoke  is  above  00,000/.  ; for  it  has  been  found 
that  Id  weekly  per  head  of  the  population  forms  a very  low  estimate  of  the  increased 
expense  when  contrasted  with  the  average  expense  of  washing  in  towns  free  from 
vol.  r.  2 c 
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could  the  latter  objection  be  for  a moment  entertained,  its  removal 
would  be  made  easy  by  the  introduction  of  some  such  system  as  that 
in  operation  on  certain  lines  of  railways,  viz.,  making  the  firemen 
responsible  to  their  employers  for  the  consumption  of  smoke,  and  by 
putting  them  upon  “piece-work,”  as  far  as  regards  the  coal  itself,  so 
as  to  afford  an  inducement  for  its  regulated  and  economical  consump- 
tion. 

STREETS  AND  SITES  OF  HOUSES. 

44.  Most  of  the  large  towns  in  Lancashire  have  rapidly  increased 
within  the  last  20  years,  and  the  value  of  land  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses has  offered  many  inducements  to  the  builder  to  construct  streets 
and  houses  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  return  for  the  land  used  in  their 
formation.  Hence  narrow  streets,  blind  alleys,  and  courts,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  all  large  towns  in  this  county,  although  they  do 
not  differ  in  any  marked  degree  from  similar  localities  in  other  towns 
of  England;  but  they  are  more  numerous.  Great  improvements  in 
this  respect,  however,  have  been  effected  in  some  of  the  Lancashire 
towns  within  the  last  10  years. 

These  evils  have  been  experienced  to  a great  extent  in  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Holme  states,  with  reference  to  that  town — 

“ That  the  soil  is  subdivided  into  a multitude  of  holdings  ; and  a man  runs 
a new  street,  generally  as  narrow  as  he  possibly  can,  through  a field,  not 
only  to  save  the  greater  expense  of  soughing  and  paving,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  falls  upon  himself,  but  also  that  he  may  have  a greater  quantity  of 
land  to  dispose  of.  The  next  owner  continues  that  street,  if  it  suits  him,  but 
he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so;  and  the  consequence  is,  the  growth  of  narrow 
thoroughfares,  the  erection  of  mean  edifices,  the  utter  neglect  of  proper 
sewerage,  the  inattention  to  ventilation,  and  that  train  of  evils  which  is  so 
much  to  be  deplored  is  the  natural  consequence.” 

The  melancholy  facts  elicited  by  the  examination  of  the  town  sur- 
veyors of  Liverpool  show  that  in  the  12  parochial  wards  of  that  town 
(that  is,  exclusive  of  the  four  extra-parochial  wards),  there  are  no  less 
than  55,534  persons  living  in  courts,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most 
objectionable  construction.  Out  of  1982  courts  examined  by  the  sur- 
veyors, only  478,  or  less  than  one-fourth,  were  found  to  be  open  in  the 
front  and  back,  so  as  to  admit  a current  of  air  through  them.  Many 
courts  and  narrow  streets  were  run  up  in  Liverpool  previous  to  the 
operation  of  the  Health  Act,  with  the  express  intention  of  escaping  its 
salutary  clauses  ; and  even  since  this  Act  has  been  brought  into  opera- 
tion, means  have  been  found  to  evade  its  intentions,  as  shown  bv  Mr. 
Aspinall,  who  states  that,  to  elude  the  clauses  enacting  a width  of  15 
feet  for  courts,  this  width  is  kept  merely  at  the  entrance,  the  rows  of 
houses  then  going  up  in  wedge  shape,  and  branching  off  like  a tree,  so 
that  what  is  nominally  a court,  becomes  a prolonged  street,  there  being 
no  regulation  as  to  its  depth.  The  spirit  of  the  Act  is  further  evaded 
by  running  up  houses  of  a disproportionate  height  to  the  width  of  the 
courts.  The  evil  is  still  further  increased  by  a most  objectionable 
power  given  by  the  Act  of  reducing  the  width  of  the  entrance  by  the 

smoke.  By  introducing  into  the  calculation  the  excessive  expense  of  renewed 
painting  and  whitewashing,  it  appears,  by  very  low  estimates,  that  the  annual 
money  loss  to  Manchester  by  its  smoke  is  double  the  amount  of  its  poor-rates. 
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erection  of  ash-pits  and  privies;  so  that  the  air,  entering  by  its  only 
inlet,  has  to  pass  over  these,  and  take  up  putrid  emanations  before  it 
reaches  the  court  itself.  Fortunately  the  Health  Committee  perceive 
the  great  evil  of  this  power,  and  have,  as  much  as  possible,  prevented 
it  being  carried  into  effect.  The  courts  in  Liverpool  and  in  other 
towns  are,  of  course,  very  inefficiently  ventilated,  and,  from  their  open 
cesspools,  possess  an  atmosphere  far  from  salubrious.  The  houses  on 
each  side  of  a court  are  frequently  built  back  to  back,  so  that  the  court, 
already  insufficiently  ventilated,  is  made  up  of  houses  still  worse  in  this 
respect;  for  few  will  be  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  that  this  form  does  not  prevent 
sufficient  ventilation,  “ as  each  room  has  three  openings,  viz.,  a door,  a 
window,  and  a chimney.”  This  might  be  sufficient  when  the  houses 
exist  in  ventilated  situations  ; but  with  nothing  but  the  already  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  a court  containing  open  cesspools  to  aid  in  the  ventila- 
tion, back-to-back  houses  cannot  be  considered  dwellings  of  proper 
construction. 

In  Manchester  no  statistical  enumeration  of  the  number  of  courts 
has  been  made,  so  far  as  I am  aware.  Certainly  they  are  less  numerous 
than  in  Liverpool ; but  in  their  construction  not  much  superior  to  those 
in  the  latter  town,  for  the  same  want  of  ventilation,  and  the  same  sources 
of  poisonous  matter  in  the  open  cesspools  or  ash-pits,  characterise  both 
towns.  But  there  are  many  streets  in  Manchester,  Salford,  and  their 
out-townships,  which,  ahhough  called  streets,  are,  in  fact,  mere  courts, 
being  of  small  dimensions,  and  closed  at  one  end.  Neither  in  Liver- 
pool nor  in  Manchester  is  there  power  in  their  local  Acts  to  prevent 
streets  being  closed  up  at  t lie  ends.  In  the  township  of  Chorlton, 
adjoining  Manchester,  one-eighth  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  streets  of 
this  description.  These  streets,  not  being  thoroughfares,  are  considered 
as  undedicated  property,  and  on  this  account  are  not  cleansed  by  the 
public  scavenger.  They  are,  therefore,  generally  excessively  filthy,  and, 
as  I shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  second  part  of  the  report, 
possess  a mortality  considerably  greater  than  the  open  streets  of  the 
same  class  immediately  adjoining.  In  Manchester  the  local  Act 
(11  Geo.  IV.  c.  47,  s.  39)  states  that  no  street,  way,  lane,  court,  or 
square,  shall  be  less  than  24  feet  in  width  ; but  as  this  clause  has  only 
been  brought  into  operation  since  1830,  all  the  streets  built  before  that 
time  were  subject  to  no  such  regulation.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
minimum  width,  the  same  as  that  for  streets  at  Liverpool,  is  in  reality 
very  small  when  compared  with  other  towns.  In  Birmingham  the 
minimum  width  is  fixed  at  42  feet. 

In  other  large  towns  in  Lancashire  the  evils  of  narrow  streets  and 
courts  exist,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  states,  with  regard  to  Preston,  that  “in  the  better 
parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  sufficiently  wide,  varying  from  12  to 
23  yards.  In  the  inferior  districts  the  width  varies  from  11  and  12 
yards  down  to  3 yards.  The  houses  are,  in  some  cases,  built  back  to 
back  ; but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  streets  are  laid  out  on  such  a 
plan,  Dock-street  and  Queen-street  excepted,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
tains about  530  inhabitants.”  The  absence  of  a Building  Act  in 
Preston  has  been  severely  felt ; houses  in  the  out-districts  have  sprung 
up,  fair  in  their  aspect,  but  most  defective  in  their  construction — an 
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instance  of  which  is  given  in  the  drawing  of  cottages  attached  to  the 
Report  on  Preston. 

The  sites  of  houses  in  Ashton-under-Lyne  are  more  favourable  than 
in  most  of  the  towns  which  I have  visited.  The  streets  in  the  newly 
laid  out  part  of  the  town  are  wide  and  regular,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
judicious  regulations  of  Lord  Stamford,  to  whom  most  of  the  property 
in  that  town  belongs.  The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  confined,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  living  in  them  is 
computed  by  Mr.  Coulthart  to  be  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population. 
There  are  few  courts  in  Ashton  ; and  the  few  which  do  exist  are  more 
favourably  constructed  with  regard  to  ventilation  than  those  in  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester.  There  is  no  local  Act  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
narrow  streets;  but  the  lord  of  the  manor  inserts  clauses  in  his  leases 
to  that  effect. 

The  sites  of  houses  in  Rochdale  are  naturally  good  ; but  owing  to 
the  defective  state  of  drainage  are  very  generally  unhealthy.  There 
are  some  courts  unfavourable  to  ventilation;  and  the  irregularity  in  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  frequency  of 
back-to-back  houses,  increases  this  evil.  The  Act  for  Rochdale  con- 
tains the  usual  defects  found  in  local  Acts,  of  not  recognising  those 
streets  through  which  there  is  no  right  of  way. 

To  Wigan  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  Rochdale,  the  bad  drainage 
rendering  the  sites  of  houses  unhealthy.  There  is  a considerable 
number  of  narrow  streets  and  courts  in  YVigan,  which  is  governed  only 
by  the  Municipal  and  Highway  Acts,  and  therefore  possesses  no  powers 
for  the  regulation  of  buildings:  they  are  consequently  erected  with 
the  utmost  irregularity;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  late  mayor,  Mr. 
Eckersley,  being  asked  to  describe  the  usual  manner  in  which  streets 
and  courts  arc  laid  down,  confesses  that  “ it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  varieties  in  the  modes  of  building.” 

Great  Bolton  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  governed  by 
a defective  Act,  which  does  not  contain  any  efficient  provisions  for 
regulating  buildings  or  other  structural  arrangements  in  the  town  ; and, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  extreme  want  of  system  in  the  regulations  for 
the  sewerage  and  cleansing  of  the  town  renders  the  sites  of  houses 
extremely  unhealthy.  The  adjoining  district  of  Little  Bolton  is  a 
striking  contrast  in  these  respects. 

The  town  of  Bury,  possessing  “no  more  municipal  organization 
than  that  of  a rural  village.”  has  sprung  up  suddenly  into  a large  and 
important  town,  with  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  want  of  regula- 
tions in  the  erection  of  houses.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising°that 
many  of  the  evils  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  Bolton  are  also  found  in  a 
town  possessing  still  smaller  powers.  Mr.  Harper,  the  Superintendent- 
Registrar  for  Bury,  describes  these  evils  in  the  following  portion  of 
evidence  : — 

“Many  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out,  but  a large  proportion  of 
the  houses  of  the  operative  classes  are  built  in  courts  and  alleys,  some  of 
them  close  and  confined,  and  closed  at  the  end.  Many  have  a covered  entry 
leading  into  the  main  street.  In  Doctor’s-lane,  Peel-street,  and  a street  or 
alley  near  Barn  Brook,  a number  of  houses  are  built  back  to  back.  It  is 
uimcult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  houses  built  back  to  back;  but  I 
consu  ie(  a very  competent  person,  and  he  estimated  the  number  within 
the  borough  at  between  400  and  500.” 
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45.  1 ho  cellar  habitations  in  Lancashire  are  generally  dismal 
abodes,  badly  lighted  and  worse  ventilated.  Many  of  them  were  ori- 
ginally designed  for  weaving-shops,  and  were  selected  for  this  purpose 
on  account  of  their  dampness.  As  hand-loom  weaving  became  neg- 
lected, the  cellars,  no  long  useful  as  weaving-shops,  were  converted  into 
habitations  for  labourers  and  operatives  in  factories.  The  dampness, 
which  had  rendered  them  useful  for  weaving,  was  very  detrimental  as 
places  of  residence;  but  the  habit  of  living  in  cellars  being  thus  ac- 
quired by  part  of  the  factory  population,  the  evil  has  gradually  in- 
creased, and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  increase  of  the  population, 
which  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  the  erection  of  houses  tor  its 
reception.  I subjoin,  in  a tabular  form,  the  number  of  cellars  and  their 
population  in  various  towns  in  Lancashire;  the  returns  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  return  for  Liverpool,  which  was  obtained  several  years 
since)  being  made  to  me  by  the  police  and  other  authorities  of  the 
towns  named  : — 


Liverpool  . 
Manchester 
Preston 
Wigan 
Bury  . 
Rochdale  . 
Bolton  «. 


Cellars. 

7,892 

4,443 

600 

95 

150 

457 

1,210 


Computed  Population. 
39,460* 
18,217 
2,460 
276 
615 
1,747 
4,961 


In  the  case  of  Manchester  the  number  of  inhabitants  resident  in  the 
cellars  was  ascertained  by  actual  enumeration,  and  found  to  be  on  an 
average  4'1  persons  to  each  cellar ; in  Rochdale  a similar  enumera- 
tion gave  the  average  of  4 '007.  The  number  of  beds  in  a cellar  is 
disproportioned  to  the  number  of  inmates,  and  exhibits  a state  of  over- 
crowding to  which  I shall  again  refer.  Each  cellar  containing  4*  1 
persons  possesses  only  bed,  or,  in  round  numbers,  the  proportion  of 
beds  to  persons  is  3 : 8 ; but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  crowd- 
ing is  considerably  greater.  Thus,  in  the  examination  of  cellars  in 
Manchester,  kindly  undertaken  by  Captain  Willis,  there  were — 


1500  cases  in  which  3 persons  slept  in  the  same  bed. 
738  „ 4 

281  „ 5 

94  „ 6 

27  „ 7 

2 8 ,, 

31  without  beds. 


* So  many  contradictory  statements  are  made  with  respect  to  the  cellar-population 
of’  Liverpool  that  I have  thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  return  given  in  evidence  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Health  of  Towns.  The  sur- 
veyors to  the  corporation  state  that  the  cellar-population  amounts  to  20,000  ; but 
they  are  certainly  in  some  error,  as  in  some  of  the  most  densely-peopled  wards'thev 
ascribe  only  two  persons  to  each  cellar  ; and  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  Chairman  to  the 
Committee,  appointed  under  the  Health  Act  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  states  that 
above  23,000  persons  will  be  expelled  from  those  cellars  (only  the  worst-conditioned) 
which  are  rendered  illegal  for  dwellings  by  the  Act ; while  the  Committee  itself  in 
the  evidence  published  in  the  Appendix,  describes  8700  cellars  as  coming  under  the 
operation  of  the  Act,—  a number  equal  to  a population  of  upwards  of  35,000. 
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These  cellars  are  almost  in  every  instance  undrained,  and  as  fre- 
quently badly  ventilated.  Out  of  5529  cellars  examined,  occupied  and 
unoccupied,  in  498  cases  the  window-sashes  did  not  open,  so  that  the 
ventilation  entirely  depended  on  the  door  ; in  some  of  these  cases, 
however,  a second  window  existed  in  the  back  cellar.  In  many  in- 
stances the  windows,  often  consisting  of  a single  pane,  are  so  small  as 
to  be  quite  insufficient  for  ventilation,  even  when  capable  of  being' 
opened.  In  Rochdale,  during  the  enumeration,  for  which  I am  indebted 
to  the  ready  assistance  ot  the  chief  constable  of  the  rural  police,  theie 
were  found  out  of  the  457  cellars  examined — 

42  containing  6 persons. 

17  ,,  7 « . . ,, 

11  ,,  8 . . . ,, 

5 ,,  9,  10,  and  1 1 ,, 

In  the  smaller  towns  of  Lancashire,  and  in  the  undrained  districts 
of  the  large  towns,  the  cellars  not  deriving  benefit  from  the  surface 
drainage  are  frequently  in  a state  which  renders  them  totally  unfit  for 
habitation.  Mr.  Holme,  of  Liverpool,  in  describing  the  state  of  cellars 
in  that  town,  alludes  to  this  circumstance: — 

“ The  melancholy  facts  elicited  by  previous  inquiries  clearly  show  that 
Liverpool  contains  a multitude  of  inhabited  cellars.,  close  and  damp,  with  no 
drain  nor  any  convenience,  and  these  pest-houses  are  constantly  tilled  with 
fever.  Some  time  ago  I visited  a poor  woman  in  distress,  the  wife  of  a la- 
bouring man  : she  bad  been  confined  only  a few  days,  and  herself  and  infant 
were  lying  on  straw  in  a vault,  through  tfie  outer  cellar,  with  a clay  floor 
impervious  to  water.  There  was  no  light  nor  ventilation  in  it,  and  the  air 
was  dreadful.  I had  to  walk  on  bricks  across  the  door  to  reach  her  bedside, 
as  the  floor  itself  was  flooded  with  stagnant  water.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
extraordinary  case,  for  I have  witnessed  scenes  equally  wretched;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  10  go  into  Crosby-street,  Freemason’s-row,  and  many  cross 
streets,  out  of  Vauxball-road,  to  find  hordes  of  poor  creatures  living  in 
cellars  which  arc  almost  as  bad  and  offensive  as  charnel-houses.  In  Free- 
mason’s-row  I found,  about  two  years  ago,  a court  of  houses,  the  floors  of 
which  were  below  the  public  street,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  court  was  a 
floating  mass  of  putrified  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  so  dreadfully  offen- 
sive, that  I was  obliged  to  make  a precipitate  retreat.  Yet  the  whole  of  the 
houses  were  inhabited !” 

Ur.  Duncan,  referring  to  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Holland  to  Chorlton- 
on-Medlock,  describe  the  condition  of  cellars  in  terms  nearly  similar, 
and  I have  frequently  observed  the  same  state  of  things  even  in  the 
smaller,  as  well  as  in  the  larger,  towns  of  Lancashire.  Thus,  in  Cli- 
theroe,  there  is  a range  of  cellars,  one  or  two  of  them  occupied  as 
lodging-houses,  in  which  the  beds  are  raised  on  bricks,  to  keep  them 
out  of  contact  with  the  water,  which,  during  periods  of  much  rain, 
often  rises  above  a foot  in  depth. 

The  inspectors  of  police  in  Manchester,  while  engaged  in  their 
examination  of  the  cellars  in  that  town,  found  numerous  instances  of  a 
similar  kind.  Thus,  Thomas  Heatly  says — 

“ I found  the  cellars  in  general  very  damp,  and  many  of  them  quite  unfit 
tor  the  residence  of  human  beings.  In  one  very  damp  cellar,  on  a wretched 
bed,  I found  three  persons  sick,  and  on  the  point  of  death.” 

Sub-Inspectors  Butcher,  Johnson,  and  Cohill  also  report  specially  on 
similar  instances.  In  very  many  cases  I have  found  that  the  sick 
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inhabitants  ot  cellars  date  their  sickness,  and  subsequent  poverty  and 
distress,  from  the  period  at  which  they  were  induced  to  become  cellar 
occupants.  The  relieving-  officer  of  the  Chorlton  Union  gives  evidence 
on  this  subject,  to  which  I may  draw  attention,  as  generally  applicable 
to  the  state  of  cellars  in  this  county  '• — 

“ In  my  district,  which  comprises  the  whole  Union,  there  is  a less 
ciowded  population  than  is  to  be  found  in  Manchester.  The  front  property 
being  occupied  very  generally  by  those  trading  in  Manchester,  care  has, 
therefore,  been  taken  by  landlords  to  erect  such  small  property  as  shall  least 
prejudice  their  more  valuable.  The  most  unhealthy  dwellings  are  to  be  found 
at  the  back  of  those  streets  in  which  the  petty  shopkeepers  carry  on  their 
trade;  and,  for  the  most  part,  cellars  in  such  places  are  very  damp,  and  un- 
wholesome for  dwellings,  each  row  having  at  one  or  both  ends  a privy  which 
generally  soaks  through  the  cellar  under  it.  The  courts,  having  small 
frontage,  are  very  disgustingly  situated,  the  privies  being  a part  of  the  back 
premises,  immediately  facing  the  doors  of  the  court  dwellings  ; so  that  in 
summer,  or  at  other  times  when  air  is  let  in,  admission  is  given  to  the 
effluvia,  arising  from  meanly  constructed,  offensively  daubed,  and  doorless 
privies.  In  cellars,  there  are  persons  and  families  living  in  comparative 
comfort,  but  more  generally  in  a state  revolting  to  humanity;  for  the  most 
part,  cellar  inhabitants  are  brought  down  to  them,  either  by  misfortune  or 
improvident  habits.  In  obtaining  the  history  of  such  families,  I found  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  that  they  have  been  occupiers  of  houses,  and  have 
unwillingly  sought  shelter  there,  having  an  abridged  income,  and  the  wreck 
of  some  furniture  saved  from  an  execution  for  rent  or  other  debt. 

“ There  is  one  fact  (which,  by  the  way,  increases  the  rent),  to  which  some 
importance  may  be  attached,  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  cellars  deem  it  es- 
sential to  have  a fire  throughout  the  entire  night  as  well  as  during  the  day. 
I imagine  that  the  greatest  privation  to  cellar  occupants  is  the  want  of  firing  ; 
and,  when  this  cannot  be  obtained,  the  damp  air,  overpowering  to  the  consti- 
tution, added  to  the  scantiness  of  bed-covering,  brings  on  a variety  of  dis- 
eases. In  regard  to  the  poor  under  my  visiting  charge,  I find  they  do  not 
enjoy  regular  good  health  when  residing  in  damp  cellars  ; it  is,  therefore,  ray 
practice  to  report  such  cases  to  the  guardians  of  the  Union,  and  hitherto  I 
have  been  instructed  to  order  and  arrange  for  removal.” 

The  latter  fact  he  states  to  be  the  reason  why  so  little  sickness  pre- 
vails in  families  chargeable  to  the  Chorlton  Union. 

Although  there  are  very  many  instances  (perhaps  the  majority  are 
such)  in  which  cellar  dwellings  are  unfit  for  residence,  there  are  also 
cases  (when  they  are  situated  above  the  drainage,  and  possess  open 
areas  and  means  of  ventilation)  of  commodious  dwellings  which  could 
not  be  pronounced  unhealthy,  and  are  even  preferred  to  more  conve- 
nient and  cheaper  residences  on  account  of  their  independent  entrance. 

There  is  only  one  town  in  Lancashire,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  which 
possesses  power  by  its  local  Act  to  diminish  the.  number  of  cellar 
dwellings.  The  town  referred  to  is  Liverpool,  which,  by  the  Health  of 
Town  Act  (Clause  11),  is  empowered  to  prevent  a certain  class  of 
cellars  being  let  as  dwellings.  The  Act  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  a sufficient  knowdedge  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  its 
due  execution.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council,  appointed  under  the  Act  to  carry  into  execution  its  provisions. 
The  11th  Clause  of  the  Act  enacts  that,  after  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  all 
cellars  not  being  7 feet  high,  and  not  possessing  a certain  size  of  area, 
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window,  and  chimney,  and  not  having  attached  to  it  the  use  of  a privy 
and  ash-pit,  shall  cease  to  be  occupied  as  dwellings. 

“ Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be 
removed  from  cellars  in  compliance  with  this  Act? — I think  about  5000  or 
6000  iu  courts.  I should  say  that  almost  all  would  be  removed  in  compliance 
with  this  Act. 

“ You  issued  a notice  for  their  removal  ? — We  issued  a notice  for  the  1st 
of  May  this  year.  There  was  a notice  given  that  they  were  all  to  leave 
before  the  1st  of  May,  and  we  found  there  were  so  few  that  would  comply 
with  the  Act,  that  we  were  obliged  to  extend  it  to  the  1st  of  July.  What 
we  are  to  do  with  those  poor  creatures  when  we  turn  them  out,  or  where  we 
are  to  place  them  I do  not  know.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  remedy  the 
evil. 

“ Have  the  public  authorities,  or  any  associations  of  private  persons,  made 
arrangements  for  accommodating  so  large  a number  of  persons  on  their  re- 
moval ? — Certainly  not. 

“ Is  this  clause  of  the  Act  compulsory  ? — Yes. 

“ So  that  if  you  do  not  obey  the  Act  you  may  be  prosecuted? — We  may, 
if  we  do  not  carry  out  the  Act.  A great  number  of  those  cellars  are  under 
corporation  leases,  and  therefore  we  are  just  as  liable  to  be  prosecuted  as  the 
landlord. 

“ So  that,  in  fact,  you  are  bound  to  expel  23,000  persons  in  cellars  from 
their  dwellings  on  a given  day,  without  having  provided  means  of  accom- 
modation for  them  ? — Certainly. 

“What  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  a step? — I am  not  aware.  I 
should  say  that  a great  number  of  those  unfortunate  wretches  would  have  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  parish. 

“ Many  would  go  into  houses? — Many  would  go  into  houses;  three  or 
four  or  five  families  would  go  into  a house,  where  only  one  or  two  families 
were  before. 

“ Are  there  any  houses  of  the  poorer  sort  building  upon  speculation  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  those  persons?  — Not  that  we  are  aware  of.'5 

Owing  to  these  difficulties  the  Act  has  not  been  carried  into  strict 
operation.  Powers  have  been  assumed  by  the  town-council  to  grant 
periods  of  delay  for  the  vacation  of  the  cellars,  a book  being  kept  in 
which  the  periods  of  delay  are  registered.  The  assumption  of  these 
powers,  though  not  strictly  legal,  has  been  found  very  beneficial  ; and 
the  suppression  of  cellars,  although  proceeding  much  more  slowly  than 
contemplated  by  the  Act,  is  doubtless  carried  into  effect  with  more 
security  against  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  overcrowding  the 
population. 

46.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  dwellings,  especially  the  cellar- 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  population,  is  an  evil,  which,  like  many 
other  evils  not  suppressed  in  their  origin,  has  become  so  associated 
with  their  habits  that  they  suffer  from  it  even  when  not  compelled  to  do 
so  by  necessity.  I know  numerous  instances  of  families  whose  united 
wages  amount  to  40s.  or  50?.  per  week,  yet  possessing  only  one  sleep- 
ing-room ; so  that  the  grown-up  members  of  the  family,  male  and 
female,  sleep  together,  often  in  the  same  bed.  I adduce  several  (not 
the  most  extreme)  instances  of  this  kind,  out  of  many  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  with  a view  to  show  the  nature  of  the  over- 
crowding to  which  I advert. 

Case  I.— The  family,  whose  total  earnings  amount  to  21.  2s.  per  week, 
consist  of  the  father  and  mother,  who  sleep  in  one  bed;  a married  son  and 
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his  wife , who  sleep  in  the  second  bed ; a grown-up  daughter,  who  with  two 
boys  of  12  and  14  years  of  age,  sleep  together  in  a bed  on  the  floor ; the 
whole  family  being  in  the  same  room. 

Case  II. — H.  H.  earns  2s.  a-day  as  a labourer;  was  brought  up  as  a far- 
mer, and  had  property  to  the  amount  of  2000/.,  which  he  has  dissipated ; 
has  a wife  and  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  13  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  five  years  ; they  have  only  one  bed , upon  which  the  parents  sleep, 
the  children  sleeping  on  the  floor  as  they  best  may. 

Case  III. — D.  M.,  with  his  family,  make  30s.  per  week  ; his  daughter, 
with  a bastard  child  about  two  years  old,  a son  about  1 6,  another  of  12,  and 
a daughter  of  l o years  old,  making  with  his  wife  seven  in  all,  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  two  beds. 

Case  IV. — J.  S.  has  a father  and  mother,  who  live  with  him  ; he  and  his 
wife  sleep  in  one  bed ; his  father  and  mother  in  another ; his  two  grown-up 
sisters  in  a third ; his  brother,  a lad  of  19,  and  a young  man  lodger,  “ who 
is  courting  one  of  his  sisters in  a fourth;  all  in  ihe  same  room.  J.  S. 
does  not  know,  or  will  not  tell,  how  much  they  all  make,  but  thinks  it  “ a 
good  lot,''  as  his  wife,  and  sisters  and  brother  are  at  factory,  himself  on  a 
print-ground,  and  his  father  a labourer .* 

The  above  cases  will  show  the  nature  of  the  overcrowding- — often 
without  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  far  too  generally  prevalent.  Thus 
in  Preston,  out  of  442  dwellings  examined  in  unhealthy  localities,  and 
inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  by  2400  persons  sleeping  in  852 
beds : — 

In  84  cases  4 persons  slept  in  the  same  bed. 

In  28  ,,  5 ,,  „ 

In  13  ,,  6 ,,  ,» 

In  3 ,,  7 ,,  », 

In  1 ,,  8 ,,  >» 

And,  in  addition,  a family  of  8 on  bed-stocks,  covered  with  a little 
straw.  During  the  severe  distress  in  1841  an  inquiry  was  instituted 
into  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  by  the  Provident  Society  of 
Bolton,  and  a copy  of  the  returns  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
Brown,  the  intelligent  agent  of  that  society,  from  which  I have  made 
the  following  abstract  : — The  total  number  of  families  examined 
amounted  to  600,  consisting  of  2555  persons,  average  4 f §„-  to  a family. 
Of  these,  48  families,  consisting  of  194  persons,  were  wholly  without 
beds,  while  the  remaining  552  families,  containing  2361  persons,  were 
in  possession  of  903  beds,  or  l bed  for  every  2fV  persons.  Of  these 
903  beds  595  are  described  as  “poor  and  dirty,”  99  as  “poor  but 
clean,”  196  as  “good,”  and  13  are  undescribed. 

Similar  inquiries  have  been  made  in  other  towns  with  like  results,  of 
which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  specify  those  in  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool. In  Salford,  a town  popularly  considered  as  part  of  Manchester, 
41  houses  of  the  labouring  class  were  indiscriminately  examined  by 
Messrs.  Brownhill  and  Irving,  and  found  to  contain  151  adults  capable 
of  work  (above  15  years),  and  130  children,  in  all  281  occupants,  who 
possessed  54  sleeping-rooms,  or  one  sleeping-room  for  every  5^ 
persons,  and  94  beds,  or  1 bed  for  every  3 persons.  Mr.  Southam 

* Mr.  Holland  gives  me  the  following  instance,  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  dispensary 
patients D.  F.  is  a widower  with  one  sleeping  apartment,  in  which  sleep  Ins 
adult  son  and  daughter;  the  latter  has  a bastard  child,  which  she  affiliates  on  the 
father,  he  upon  his  son,  and  the  neighbours  upon  both. 
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instituted  a similar  inquiry  into  38  houses,  indiscriminately  taken  in 
Yorkshire  and  Stable  streets,  and  found  the  occupants  (consisting  of 
109  adults  able  to  work,  and  53  children,  in  all  162,)  in  possession  ot 
44  sleeping-rooms,  (15  of  which  were  sitting  as  well  as  sleeping  rooms,) 
and  58  beds,  or  1 bed  to  2T8F  persons.  Of  these  58  beds  9 were  without 
stocks,  and  had  only  a single  covering  to  each,  3 merely  consisted  of 
the  bedding,  27  had  stocks,  but  were  very  filthy  and  almost  destitute 
of  coverings.  In  Mr.  Laugton’s  and  Mr.  Parkinson’s  examination  of 
three  districts  in  Manchester,  selected  as  affording  specimens  of  good 
and  bad  conditioned  districts,  the  following  analysis  exhibits  the  accom- 
modation for  sleeping: — 

In  the  ill-conditioned  locality,  74  families,  out  of  the  79  examined, 
possessed  only  1 sleeping-room  for  the  whole  family,  the  remaining 
5 possessing  2 sleeping-rooms.  In  16  of  the  cases  3 persons  slept  in 
the  same  bed,  in  11  cases  4,  and  in  3 cases  5.  In  only  14  out  of  the 
79  cases  could  the  beds  or  bedding  in  this  district  be  pronounced  as 
good,  in  4S  cases  they  were  bad,  and  the  remainder  were  only  tolerable 
or  undescribed.  In  the  district  selected  as  forming  an  average  ex- 
ample  of  residences  of  artisans,  51  out  of  the  79  cases  examined  pos- 
sessed only  1 sleeping-room,  22  were  possessed  of  2 sleeping-rooms, 
and  6 of  3.  Out  of  the  79  cases  in  this  district  there  were  13  cases  of 
beds  for  3 persons,  10  cases  of  beds  for  4 persons,  and  2 cases  of  beds 
for  5 persons  each  ; 39  cases  were  described  in  which  the  bedding  was 
good,  in  20  cases  it  was  tolerable,  in  9 bad,  and  in  11  undescribed. 
In  the  third  district,  selected  as  a favourable  example  of  residences  for 
artisans,  most  of  the  houses  being  of  recent  construction,  18  out  of  the 
79  families  possessed  only  1 sleeping-apartment,  the  remaining  61 
being  in  possession  of  2 sleeping-rooms  each.  In  this  well-condit  oned 
district  also  we  find  only  10  cases  in  which  3 persons  slept  in  the  same 
bed,  only  2 for  4 persons,  and  1 for  5.  In  53  out  of  the  79  cases  the 
bedding  is  described  as  good,  and  only  in  6 cases  as  positively  bad. — 
Vide  s.  77. 

We  see  from  these  cases,  as  far  as  they  go,  that,  even  in  average  and 
well-conditioned  districts,  the  custom  of  overcrowding  prevails,  but  that 
it  diminishes  according  to  the  character  of  the  dwellings  and  the  habits 
of  the  occupants;  for  in  the  district  last  described  there  are  few  Irish 
residents.  In  Liverpool  no  detailed  house-to-house  inquiry  has  been 
entered  into  ; but  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johns  the  same 
want  of  sleeping  accommodation  exists  in  that  town.  The  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Duncan  as  to  the  density  of  the  population 
offers,  however,  sufficient  proof  that  Liverpool  has  not  escaped  this 
great  evil  of  other  towns  in  Lancashire.  Dr.  Duncan  states  that  the 
density  of  the  population  of  Liverpool,  making  a deduction  for  the 
space  occupied  by  the  Docks,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  100,000  per 
square  mile;  and  that  ‘‘there  is  a district  in  Liverpool,  containing 
12,000  inhabitants,  packed  together  in  the  proportion  of  657,963  to 
the  geographical  square  mile,  being  nearly  2§  times  the  maximum 
density  ot  London,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Farr.”* 


* ^r-  Okill,  the  clerk  to  the  Health  Committee,  has  made  other  calculations,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  is  67,840 
instead  of  100,000  as  stated  by  Dr.  Duncan  ; but  Mr.  Okill  has  taken  Dr.  Enfield’s 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  for  each  inhabited  house  in  Liverpool 
amounts  to  nearly  7 (exactly  to  6rVoO  5 and,  although  this  number  is 
considerably  exceeded  in  many  ill-conditioned  districts  in  London,  the 
class  of  houses  in  the  two  towns  is  very  different.  The  number  ot 
occupants  to  each  house  in  a town  does  not  form  a fair  criterion  of  the 
state  of  overcrowding,  unless  the  size  of  the  houses  in  the  districts  com- 
pared is  nearly  alike.  In  Liverpool  the  houses  inhabited  by  the 
working  classes  are  of  small  dimensions,  seldom  containing  more 
than  three  small  rooms,  while  those  in  London  and  Bristol  are  con- 
siderably larger,  often  being  let  out  in  flats  to  different  families. 

l'he  density  of  population  and  overcrowding  of  apartments,  to 
which  I have  alluded,  is  prejudicial  to  health  in  many  ways,  as  I shall 
have  occasion  to  show  in  its  proper  place,  but  it  is  still  more  objection- 
able on  the  ground  of  morality.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  lodging- 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes. 

I.ODGING-HOUSES. 

47.  In  all  manufacturing  towns  the  fluctuating  demand  for  labour 
necessarily  causes  a considerable  amount  ot  migration,  so  that  merito- 
rious artisans  are  frequently  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  to  seek  others 
of  temporary  duration.  Hence,  in  all  large  towns,  a class  of  public 
lodging-houses  has  arisen,  which  have  become  not  only  the  resort  of  the 
travelling  artisan  and  his  family,  but  also  of  mendicants,  vagrants,  and 
too  often  of  abandoned  females.  In  these  houses  several  beds  are 
placed  in  the  same  apartment,  in  which  lodgers  are  accommodated 
without  any  regard  to  difference  of  age  or  sex.  The  usual  charge  for 
accommodation  varies  from  2d.  to  3 d.  per  night ; this  sum  entitling  the 
payer  to  part  only  of  a bed,  and  it  depends  upon  chance  whether  the 
next  applicant  is  of  the  same  or  of  a different  sex.  There  are  few 
lodging-houses  in  which  any  classification  of  lodgers  is  attempted  ; the 
only  classification  ever  made  being  a very  unsatisfactory  one,  and  jt 
consists  in  placing  married  couples  and  unmarried  females  in  the  same 
apartment,  keeping  the  unmarried  males  in  a distinct  room.  This  is 
thought  by  the  keepers  of  such  classified  lodging-houses  a \ery  decent 
and  highly  becoming  arrangement,  and  they  increase  the  charge  for 
this  advance  towards  morality.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the 
immense  moral  evils  which  must  arise  from  these  unregulated  lodging- 
houses.  The  utter  neglect  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  indiscriminate  intermixture  of  sexes  in  the  same 
sleeping  apartment,  blunts  all  feelings  of  modesty,  and  soon  undermines 
those  of  morality.  I will  not  dwell  upon  scenes  which  I myself  have 
witnessed  on  entering  these  dens  during  the  night;  but  their  nature 
may  be  easily  conceived,  and  their  immoral  tendency  be  rendered  ob- 
vious, when  it  is  considered  that  the  lowest  mendicants,  thieves,  and 
prostitutes,  make  these  houses  their  usual  abode,  and  with  these  aban- 

return  of  2 i 02  acres  as  the  total  area,  and  the  return  of  the  Census  Commissioners 
of  1560  acres  as  the  builded  area,  whereas  the  latter  estimation,  more  recent  than 
that  of  l)r.  Enfield,  certainly  refers  to  the  total  and  not  to  the  builded  area.  Mr. 
Okiil  also  conceives  Dr.  Duncan's  calculation  of  057,963  to  the  square  mile  to  he 
erroneous,  and  consideis  that  the  number  should  be  505,724  ; but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  calculation  of  Dr.  Duncan  refers  to  the  geographical  square  mile,  that  of  Mr. 
Okill  to  the  ordinary  mile. 
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doned  persons  the  travelling  artisan  and  his  family  are  thus  brought  into 
close  contact.  These  resorts  are  well  known  to  the  criminal  police,* 
and  their  evil  effects  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  crime  have 
already  been  brought  before  the  public  in  the  Constabulary  Report.  I 
have  reduced  into  the  form  of  a Table  the  statistics  of  691  lodging- 
houses  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  according  to  a form  which  I 
transmitted  to  the  police  of  the  various  districts.  The  Table  will  itself 
show,  without  comment,  the  great  evils  both  to  morals  and  to  public 
health  incident  to  the  present  system  ; and  yet  the  Table,  drawn  up 
from  returns  furnished  by  the  police,  whom  custom  has  rendered  insen- 
sible to  such  scenes,  does  not  exhibit  the  evils  with  sufficient  force,  as 
far  at  least  as  regards  health.  Thus  I visited  many  of  the  houses 
described  as  properly  ventilated,  not  one  of  which  I would  have  in- 
cluded in  that  class;  and  this  remark  applies  especially  to  Liverpool, 
which,  by  the  Table,  presents  the  most  favourable  feature  as  regards 
health,  while  the  testimony  of  medical  men  is  directly  opposed  to  this 
representation.  With  this  exception,  referring  only  to  a matter  of 
opinion,  which  necessarily  varies  according  to  the  habits  and  intelligence 
of  the  observer,  I believe  the  following  Table  exhibits  pretty  fairly  the 
present  state  of  lodging-houses  in  Lancashire. 


Table,  showing  the  State  of  Lodging-houses  in  certain  Towns  of  Lancashire. 


Towns. 

• 

Number  of  Houses  examined. 

Per  Centage  of  Houses  supplied 
with  Sitting  Rooms,  (used  also  as 
Sleeping  Rooms). 

Average  Number  of  Reds  to  each 
House. 

Per  Centage  of  Houses  in  which 
Beds  for  Men  and  Women  are  in 
the  same  Room. 

Per  Centage  of  Houses  described 
as  capable  of  Ventilation  by 
Doors  and  Windows. 

Per  Centage  of  Houses  incapa- 
ble, or  scarcely  capable  of  Ven- 
[ tilation,  by  present  arrangements. 

Per  Centage  of  Houses  described 
as  Moderately  Clean. 

Per  Centage  of  Houses  described 
as  Filthy. 

Per  Centage  of  Houses  without 
any  supply  of  Water. 

Per  Centage  of  Houses  supplied 
with  Water,  either  from  Stand- 
pipes, or  from  Pipes  laid  into  the 
House. 

Per  Centage  of  Houses  without 
Necessary  Offices. 

Per  Centage  of  Houses  with  Ne-  1 

cessary  Offices.  ( 

Liverpool  . . . 

201 

94- 

6-4 

33-8 

71-8 

28-2 

40-7 

59-2 

18-4 

81-6 

19-5 

80-5 

Manchester!  . . 

393 

56- 

6-1 

79-3 

52-4 

47*6 

30-5 

69-5 

31-1 

68 ‘9 

50-7 

49-3 

Sallord 

10 

100- 

5-3 

100- 

0‘ 

100- 

50* 

50* 

o- 

100* 

40-0 

60- 

Bury  .... 

38 

100- 

55 

/3-6 

71* 

29- 

18-4 

81-6 

2*7 

97-3 

553 

44-7 

Rochdale  . 

17 

100* 

5-3 

82-3 

4D1 

58 ’9 

47* 

53- 

0- 

100* 

53' 

47-0 

Hevwood  . . . 

8 

100- 

6* 

100- 

62*5 

37'5 

72-5 

37*5 

25’ 

75* 

50* 

50* 

1 odmordon  . , 

G 

100* 

5-5 

100- 

66-6 

33-4 

66  -G 

33’ 4 

0- 

100* 

50- 

50* 

Wigan  .... 

18 

100- 

6-7 

72-2 

94’4 

5-6 

22-2 

77*7 

66-6 

33  4 

22-3 

77-7 

Total  Average. 

691 

73-5 

634 

66-2 

59 '4 

40-6 

38-5 

61  "5 

25*1 

74’9 

47*  1 

52-9 

This  Table  cannot,  however,  give  a fair  idea  of  the  wretchedness  of 


* Mr.  Pritchard,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  old  borough  of  Liverpool,  adduced 
an  instance  in  the  following  portion  of  evidence: — “There  is  one  person  who  keeps 
a lodging-house  in street  that  has  three  houses  together,  and  in  different  par- 

titions ot  the  wall  he  has  square  holes  made,  over  which  there  are  slides,  so  that  as 
soon  as  any  person  comes  in,  who  is  a bad  character,  he  can  raise  the  slide  and  jump 
through  the  hole,  till  perhaps  there  are  30  or  40  in  the  house  together.  The  object 
o t us  is  to  escape  detection,  in  case  the  police  should  come  in,  by  their  escape  from 
one  house  into  another.” 

in  i'n  ^le  case  Manchester  will  he  found  to  differ  from  that  contained 

Jt  lUbhshed,P°lice  returns>  because  the  latter  refer  only  to  the  lodging-houses 

under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  fa 
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many  of  these  abodes,  consisting*  of  back  cellars  without  light  or’means 
of  ventilation,  and  containing  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  beds, 
filled  never  with  less  than  two  occupants  in  each,  frequently  with  three, 
and  occasionally  with  four.  Dr.  Duncan  thus  describes  several  lodging- 
houses  examined  by  him  : — 

“ 1 he  cellars,  usually  the  duuble  cellars  I have  described,  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  here  the  over-crowding  is  carried  still  further,  if  that  be 
possible,  and  is  certainly  even  more  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inmates, 
from  the  stdl  more  defective  ventilation  of  these  dark  and  miserable  abodes. 
At  night  the  tioor  of  these  cellars,  often  the  bare  earth,  is  covered  with  straw, 
and  there  the  lodgers,  all  who  can  afford  to  pay  a penny  for  the  accommoda- 
tion, arrange  themselves,  as  best  they  may,  until  scarcely  a single  available 
inch  of  space  is  left  unoccupied  ; and  in  this  way  as  many  as  30  human 
beings  or  more  are  sometimes  packed  together,  each  inhaling  the  poison 
which  his  neighbour  generates,  and  presenting  in  miniature  a picture  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.” 

Even  when  the  means  of  ventilation  exist,  they  are  generally  un- 
available on  account  of  the  beds  being  occupied  during  the  day,  either 
by  those  who  are  sleeping  away  the  effects  of  the7  previous  evening’s 
debauch,  or  by  vagrants  resting  after  the  fatigues  of  a journey.  The 
room,  vitiated  by  occupants  during  the  day,  is  crowded  again  and  pol- 
luted at  night ; and  the  insufferable  closeness  and  pestilential  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  generally  found  on  entering  these  dens  from  the  open 
air,  has  frequently  obliged  me  to  return,  without  further  examination,  to 
breathe  an  air  less  contaminated.  I have  been  particular  in  my  in- 
quiries into  these  low  lodging-houses,  because  I feel  convinced  that  there 
is  an  imperative  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  effects  both  of  crime  and  disease,  by  placing 
such  haunts  as  these  under  proper  inspection  and  control. 

'fhe  low  state  of  physical  comfort  in  the  lodging-houses,  the  mise- 
rable ventilation,  generally  insufficient  for  a single  family,  and  utterly 
unfit  for  numerous  nightly  occupants,  render  the  inmates  particularly 
prone  to  contagious  diseases.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  even  in 
the  days  of  Dr.  Ferriar,  the  keepers  of  lodging-houses  were  aptly 
termed  by  him,  “keepers  of  fever-beds;”  and,  since  his  time,  many 
medical  men  in  Lancashire  have  endeavoured  to  draw  public  attention 
towards  them  as  the  nidus  of  numerous  diseases.  Dr.  Duncan,  re- 
ferring to  such  houses,  says,  “Fevers  break  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
spread  with  rapidity  among  the  inhabitants.  Nor  is  this  the  worst, 
for,  from  the  migrant  character  of  their  population,  these  dens  become 
foci,  which  radiate  infection  not  only  throughout  the  town,  but  to  other 
towns,  and  to  distant  parts  of  the  country.” 

Dr.  B a ron  II  oward,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  observation 
from  his  connexion  with  the  Manchester  fever-wards,  states,  that  he 
has  drawn  especial  attention  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  these  lodging- 
houses,  “ because  I consider  their  evils  of  a most  serious  and  extensive 
nature,  and  I feel  quite  satisfied  that  they  are  the  most  malignant  foci 
of  infectious  fevers  in  Manchester.” 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  utter  want  of 
cleanliness  prevalent  in  almost  all  of  them.  The  permanence  of  con- 
tagion is  justly  ascribed  by  Dr.  Howard  to  “the -beds  and  bedding 
being  seldom  washed  or  changed,  and  generally  being  in  the  most  filthy 
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condition,  consisting  usually  of  those  porous  materials  to  which  con- 
tagious vapours  are  especially  liable  to  attach  themselves.  The  danger 
of* sleeping  on  them  may  be  well  conceived  ; for  even  if  a bed  has  been 
occupied  by  a fever-patient  who  has  died,  or  been  removed,  it  is  often 
immediately  used  by  fresh  lodgers  without  having  undergone  any  puri- 
fication.” The  walls  are  never  white-washed  after  the  death  or  re- 
moval of  a fever-patient,  nor  are  there  any  other  means  adopted  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  contagion.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
all  medical  witnesses  should  be  of  opinion  that  they  form  the  foci  of 
malignant  disease.  On  examining  the  keepers  of  lodging-houses,  they 
admitted,  with  few  exceptions,  that  fever  had,  at  one  time  or  another, 
entered  their  houses,  and  some  more  honest  than  the  rest  confessed 
that  it  had  attacked  every  inmate;  but  all  of  them,  fearful,  perhaps, 
that  I had  some  direct  purpose  in  my  inquiries,  dated  the  event  several 
years  previous  to  the  conversation.  In  direct  contradiction  to  this,  I 
observed,  during  my  visits,  several  cases  of  fever,  though  certainly  not 
many.  In  one  room  containing  seven  beds,  each  occupied  by  two 
persons,  I found  a young  sailor  of  about  25  years  of  age  suffering  from 
synochus.  His  sister,  a girl  of  20,  occupied  the  same  bed  ; but  whether 
the  fever  spread  among  the  rest  of  the  inmates  I never  ascertained,  in 
another  house,  I found  a little  girl  suffering  from  scarlatina,  and  in  the 
the  same  bed  slept  her  father,  and,  as  the  keeper  of  the  house  said, 

“ any  other  lodger  that  might  come  ; times  were  too  bad  for  poor  people 
to  be  particular.”  The  unfrequeucy  of  the  occurrence  of  these  cases 
observed  by  a visitor,  arises  from  the  care  taken  by  the  keepers  of  the 
houses  to  prevent  such  a discovery.  In  the  two  cases  I have  cited,  I 
observed  that  there  was  some  anxiety  manifested  to  prevent  me  entering 
into  a particular  apartment,  and  this  induced  me  to  inquire  into  the 
cause.  When  cases  of  fever  occur,  the  keepers  of  such  houses  are 
anxious  to  remove  the  patient  as  speedy  as  possible  to  the  fever-ward,  to 
prevent  discovery.  Hut  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  medical  men 
is  so  strong  on  this  point,  that  independent  of  the  direct  observation  of 
such  cases,  it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
much  disease. 

The  same  general  features  which  I have  described  in  the  lodging- 
houses  of  Lancashire  characterize  similar  dwellings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  superintendent  of  the 
cleansing  department  of  the  Edinburgh  police,  describes  the  lodging- 
houses  in  that  city  in  terms  quite  applicable  to  those  in  Lancashire: — 

“ The  crowded  and  filthy  state  of  lodging-houses,  particularly  for  some 
time  before  and  af'ier  harvest,  the  nasty  state  of  their  beds,  frequently  occu- 
pied by  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  in  poverty,  rags,  and  filth, 
many  of  them  labouiing  under  dangerous  and  infectious  disease,  the  nightly 
succession  admitted  to  the  same  apartments,  the  same  beds  and  the  same 
bed-clothes,  with  their  wandering  and  unsettled  mode  of  life,  present  a con- 
dition of  things  as  favourable  for  engendering  and  diffusing  disease  as  it  is 
well  possible  to  conceive.” 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

48.  The  crowded  lodging-houses  show,  in  a striking  manner,  the 
evil  effects  due  to  deficient  ventilation;  and  this  is  equally  obvious  in 
public  schools,  in  which  the  most  ordinary  principles  of  ventilation  are 
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neglected.  The  architects  seem  to  have  considered  it  sufficient  in  the 
erection  of  these  edifices  to  provide  a certain  number  of  windows  and 
doors,  without  making  any  arrangements  for  ventilation,  independent 
of  these.  Consequently,  in  certain  states  of  the  weather,  when  venti- 
lation is  particularly  necessary,  the  windows  cannot  be  opened,  so  that 
the  scholars  are  exposed  to  all  the  evil  effects  of  inhaling  a vitiated  at- 
mosphere. Dr.  Fleming,  of  Manchester,  examined,  with  great  care, 
the  schools  of  that  town.  His  report  on  that  subject  has  already  been 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report.  From  his  returns  I 
deduce  the  following  abstract: — 


Abstract  of  Return  made  by  Dr.  Fleming  of  the  Condition  of  Schools  in  Manchester. 


N umber 
of 

Schools 

exa- 

mined. 

Denomination. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Per 

Centage 

aosent 

from 

Sick- 

ness. 

Number 
in  which 
Ventila- 
tion is 
Bad. 

Number  in 
which 
Ventilation 
is  tolerable, 
as  far  as 
can  be  the 
case,  by 
Doors  and 
Windows 
alone. 

Number 

with 

Neces- 

sary 

Oflices. 

Number 

without 

Neces- 

sary 

0 dices. 

Number 

with 

Play- 

Grounds. 

Number 

without 

Play- 

Grounds. 

Number 
with 
Yards  or 
W astc 
Grounds 
instead 
of  Play- 
G rounds. 

13 

InfantSchools. 

1,6-15 

5 

9 

4 

10 

1 

4 

7 

o 

19 

Day  Schools  . 

4 066 

7 12 
l 19 

9 

8 

16 

1 

6 

5 

7 

40 

1 

Sunday  Schools 
Schools  where 

15,963 

) 

15 

20 

35 

4 

• • 

i 

3i 

children  are 
maintained  . 

\ 215 

7 

2 

1 

3 

* * 

2 

75 

\ 

22,489 

T 

35 

33 

64 

6 

12 

12 

10 

ft „te. The  cases  in  which  the  Numbers  differ  from  those  of  the  first  column,  are  due  to  the  •'  Undescribed.” 


In  considering  this  melancholy  state  of  structural  arrangement  in 
our  public  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  principles  on  which 
Dr.  Fleming  has  proceeded  in  describing  the  state  of  ventilation: — 

“ If  I have  not  visited  all  the  public  schools  in  Manchester,  I think  that 
upon  the  annexed  list  of  schools  which  I have  visited  will  be  found  a great 
majority  of  those  most  numerously  attended.  Before  I remark  upon  the 
ventilation  of  these  school-rooms,  I would  observe,  that  everywhere  I have 
found  the  greatest  solicitude  among  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them  in 
respect  to  ventilation.  During  the  intervals  of  absence  of  the  scholars,  win- 
dows are  widely  opened  ; and  I doubt  not  that  the  school-rooms  ate  generally 
in  a healthy  state  for  the  reception  of  the  scholars.  The  want  of  ventilation 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  very  ineffectual  and  partial  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  many  places  for  its  improvement.  Mv  report  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  founded  on  the  following  principles: — 

“ That  no  room  in  which  hundreds  are  assembled  for  hours  together  can 
have  healthy  ventilation,  unless  there  be  a constant  and  gradual  change  in 
its  atmosphere  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  air  deteriorated  by  respiration; 
and  that  windows,  properly  so  called,  can  never  supply  such  a change. 

“ I have  gone  to  a school-room,  where  I was  told  they  had  abundant  ven- 
tilation by  their  many  windows.  I have  visited  that  school-room  at  three 
o’clock  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  when  crowded.  1 have  then  found  its  at- 
mosphere insufferable,  and  all  the  glass  in  the  windows  covered  with  con- 
densed vapour ; and  on  asking  the  teachers,  * Why  they  did  not  open  the 
windows  ?’  they  have  properly  replied,  ‘ Because  it  would  give  the  children 
their  death  of  cold.’ 

“ I have  found  a well  proportioned  dome  for  ventilation  in  a ceiling  closed 
up  because  the  cold  air  rushed  in  so  violently.  The  proof  of  the  necessity 
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for  better  ventilation  was  overlooked,  as  also  the  provision  of  a fitter  passage 
for  the  entrance  of  the  air  required  to  prevent  a vacuum.” 

The  examination  of  schools  in  other  towns  and  districts  completely 
corroborates  the  unfavourable  view  of  their  bad  structural  arrange- 
ments. The  following  table  of  schools  in  Preston,  which  is  drawn  up 
from  the  returns  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Ewings,  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories, and  Mr.  Harrison,  a surgeon  in  that  town,  who  kindly  undertook 
the  examination  at  my  request,  will  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

Table  showing  the  state  of  Structural  Arrangements  in  Schools  at  Preston. 


Number  of  Children 

Number  in 
which  the 
means  of 
Ventilation 

Number 

N umber 

in  Daily  Attendance. 

Area 

for 

Cubic 

Space 

lor 

each 

Child. 

in  which 
there  are 

Average  Area  of 

Ventila- 
tors, inde- 
pendent of 
Windows. 

Examiued. 

Denomination. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

each 

Child. 

depend  on 
the 

Windows 

alone. 

Play-Grounds. 

9 { 

Church,  or  National) 
Schools  . . .5 

896 

918 

1,814 

3*87 

5-9 

• • 

• • 

107  yards,  2 feet 

3 { 

Roman  Catholic 7 

Schools  . . .3 

564 

520 

1,084 

3-31 

5-9 

2 

1 

212  yards,  7 feet. 

I 

Wesleyan  Schools  . 

100 

70 

170 

3-4 

5 69 

• • 

1 

145  yards. 

1 { 

Endowed  School  7 

(Blue  Coat)  . . 3 

24 

24 

48 

2*6 

4-67 

1 

- { 

Small  yard,  with 
pig-sty. 

13  { 

Schools  of  Private  7 
Teachers  . . .3 

525 

138 

663 

35 

56 

11 

2 l 

1 

In  two  cases  only 
play  - grounds 
— 80  yards. 

35 

Cottage  Schools'  . . 

385 

425 

810 

2-44 

3-58 

34 

• • 

• * 

Nute. — In  two  cases  in  the  National  Schools,  ventilators  are  introduced,  but  only  in  certaiu  departments  of 

each  of  the  two  schools. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Wesleyan  school,  all  the  schools  are  de- 
scribed as  very  defective  in  privies  and  in  drainage,  little  or  no  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  putrid  emanations.  The  sites  of  the  schools  have 
been  fixed  without  any  regard  to  the  health  of  the  scholars;  an  instance 
of  which  is  seen  in  Christ  Church  School,  Bow-lane,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  visitors: — 

“ It  is  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  street,  which  slopes  from  both  ex- 
tremities to  the  position  of  the  building.  It  is  erected  over  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sewers  of  the  town  : to  the  east  there  is  a factory,  to  the  west  a number 
of  mud-traps,  where  all  the  solid  part  of  the  drainage  is  preserved;  and  a 
little  beyond  there  are  several  meadows  flooded  from  the  drain.  The  room 
m which  the  boys  are  taught  is  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
street,  and  appears  to  be  very  damp  : the  children  look  pale  and  unhealthy, 
and  10  on  an  average  are  said  to  be  absent  from  sickness.  The  late  master 
ascribed  his  death  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  room.’’ 

Many  of  the  other  schools  are  equally  badly  situated  ; some  are  in 
(he  vicinity  of  pig-sties,  and  some  in  courts.  Even  in  those  schools  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  ventilation  independent  of  the  doors  and 
windows,  the  most  gross  ignorance  is  frequently  manifested  as  to  its 
fii st  principles.  In  St.  Mary’s  school,  while  there  is  a good  arrange- 
ment for  ventilation  around  the  stove-pipe,  the  ventilator  lrom  the  boys’ 
school  passes  into  that  occupied  by  the  girls’,  so  that  they  are  obliged 
to  breathe  the  air  already  vitiated  by  the  school  beneath.  The  general 
means  for  ventilation  are  those  supplied  by  the  windows  and  doors, 
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which  often  cannot  he  used  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the  catarrhs 
and  rheumatisms  which  result.  The  average  cubic  space  in  which  each 
child  has  to  exist,  is  about  5*9  cubic  feet;  and  when  it  is  considered, 
that  nearly  double  this  amount  of  air  passes  through  the  lungs  ot  a 
child,  and  is  vitiated  every  hour,  it  cannot  be  considered  surprising  that 
the  inmates  of  public  schools  thus  deprived  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  air,  should  suffer  such  a large  amount  of  sickness,  or  that  they 
should  exhibit  in  their  outward  appearance  the  signs  of  a weakly  and 
puny  childhood.  It  is  quite  amazing  to  observe  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  children  attending  a well-ventilated,  and  well-regulated 
school,  and  of  those  who  attend  schools  of  an  opposite  description, 
especially  such  as  are  usually  denominated  cottage  schools.  The  sana- 
tory disadvantages  under  which  children  labour  in  most  of  our  schools, 
are  so  much  opposed  to  their  mental  progress,  that  nothing  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  rapid  advance  of  education  than  attention  to 
structural  arrangements.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing,  on 
entering  public  schools,  to  observe  children  carried  out  in  a fainting 
state,  and  the  visitor,  who  feels  the  contaminated  state  of  the  air  on 
entering  it  from  a purer  atmosphere,  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  occur- 
rence. 

The  effects  upon  healih  are  best  seen  on  those  scholars  who  are  also 
subject  10  depressing  physical  agencies  at  home.  This  will  be  seen  by 
Tables  in  the  second  part  of  this  Report.  The  first  part  of  these  Tables 
was  drawn  up  from  Returns  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Mather,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  old  church  parochial  charity-school  in  Liverpool,  who  states 
that  they  may  be  relied  upon,  on  account  of  the  care  which  is  taken  in 
these  schools  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  absence  of  each  scholar. 
When  such  cause  is  alleged  sickness,  the  masters  arc  instructed  to  visit 
the  child  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement,  which  is  then  entered 
into  a book  kept  for  the  purpose.  This  Table  gives  the  very  interesting 
result,  that  in  Moorfields  school,  27  per  cent,  of  all  the  scholars  who 
live  in  cellars  are  constantly  absent  from  ascertained  sickness,  while 
only  3 jV  per  cent,  of  those  who  live  in  houses  are  absent  from  the  same 
cause.  In  St.  Matthias  school  16T40  Per  cent,  of  cellar  occupants  are 
alw'ays  absent  from  sickness,  and  only  3fV  of  those  who  live  in  houses. 
It  will  be  observed  by  the  Table  that  the  enormous  amount  of  70  per 
cent,  of  the  infants  living  in  cellars,  who  attend  the  Moorfields  infant- 
school,  are  always  absent  from  sickness.  This  illustrates  strikingly  the 
effect  of  vitiated  air  on  those  already  depressed  by  other  physical  causes 
of  disease:  for  the  school  in  which  this  terrible  extent  of  sickness 
occurs,  was,  when  I visited  it,  an  attic  of  about  12  feet  square,  with  only 
one  window,  and  into  this  room  56  poor  children  were  crowded  : they 
had  no  play-ground,  and  looked  pale,  sickly,  and  dispirited.  The 
Table  referred  to  is  full  of  instruction  : for  example,  we  find  that  the 
infants  in  St.  Matthias  school  have  less  sickness  than  the  girls  and  boys 
in  the  same  building ; and  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  room  in 
which  the  former  are  taught  is  provided  with  ventilators,  independent 
of  the  windows;  in  the  case  of  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  two 
latter,  the  windows  cannot  be  opened  sufficiently  often,  on  account  of 
tiie  vapours  from  a neighbouring  lime-kiln. 

Table  II.,  draw  n up  by  Dr.  Smith,  is  adduced  as  confirmatory  of  the 
one  already  alluded  to.  Being  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  the 
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numbers  obtained  in  Liverpool  might  be  taken  as  a fair  expression  of 
the  effects  of  different  classes  of  dwellings  in  other  towns,  in  producing 
sickness  Dr.  Smith  undertook  a similar  inquiry  into  various  schools  in 
Manchester,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he  ascertained  by  persona 
examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  master,  the  cases  of  absence  from  de- 
cided sickness  for  the  previous  month,  noting  down  at  the  same  time 
the  class  of  dwellings.  This  was  the  only  method  of  approximating  to 
accuracy,  as  the  causes  of  absence  are  not  ascertained  or  registeiec. 
The  results  of  this  examination  will  be  found  to  be  strikingly  corroboia- 
tive  of  the  return  from  Liverpool.  Out  of  six  schools  examined,  con- 
tainin')' 1442  scholars,  11  per  cent,  of  scholars  who  lived  in  houses  in 
streets”  were  frequently  absent  from  sickness,  34  per  cent,  of  those 
living  in  houses  in  courts,  and  41  per  cent,  of  those  living  in  cellars. 

In”  an  examination  of  nine  schools  in  Bolton,  containing  14J^ 
scholars,  by  Mr.  Brown,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Birley,  30 
per  cent,  were  found  to  have  been  ill  during  the  last  12  months,  t ie 
average  duration  ofillness  of  each  case  being  three  weeks  and  two  and 
a half' days.  In  this  return,  the  difference  in  sickness  of  those  living 
in  streets  and  cellars  amounts  only  to  one  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
former  ; but  this  exceptional  result  is  obviously  due  to  the  small  nnmbei 
of  cellar  occupants  examined,  only  100  out  ot  the  1498  being  inmates 
of  this  class  of  dwellings. 

Several  marked  instances  of  the  injurious  effects  of  bad  ventilation 
were  observed  in  the  schools  of  Manchester,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing portion  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Fleming  : — 

“ The  infant-school  in  Lower  Mosley-street  was  insufferably  close  the  day 
I visited  it.  The  only  mode  of  ventilation  is  by  throwing  open  the  windows 
above  the  backs  of  the  heads  of  the  children,  the  forms  being  ranged  round 
the  room.  It  did  not  surprise  me  when  I was  told,  in  the  language  ot  my 
informant,  ‘ that  the  children  suffer  very  much  from  tooth-ache,  and  in  sharp 
winds,  from  bad  coughs.  They  suffer  from  these  two  causes  more  than  from 

any  other.’ 15  _ , .. 

“ On  inspecting  the  blue-coat  boys,  I observed  a cutaneous  eruption  on  the 

hands  and  arms,  and  I have  seen  it  since  on  the  bodies  ot  some  of  the  boys. 
Three  whom  t examined  looked  delicate,  and  appeared  to  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion. On  inquiry,  1 found  that  this  disease  (I  should  call  it  scui\y)  had 
prevailed  some  time  ago  to  a more  alarming  extent,  and  that  it  was  compa- 
ratively subdued.  The  first  relief  they  obtained  was  from  a change  in  diet, 
giving  a portion  of  meat  every  day  with  beer,  and  more  potatoes,  and  less 

bread.  , _ , 

“ I desired  to  be  shown  into  the  dormitories,  where  I saw  large  apertures 

had  been  recently  made  in  the  side  walls  near  the  ceiling.  I was  informed 
that  the  object  had  been  to  improve  the  ventilation,  and  that  they  had  to  a 
great  extent  answered  the  purpose.  Upon  comparing  dates,  it  seemed  clcai 
that  the  disease  to  which  I have  alluded,  though  relieved  by  change  in  diet, 
assumed  a much  milder  form  from  the  time  of  the  alterations  in  the  doimi- 
tories,  and  is  now  almost  overcome.” 

Other  diseases  arising  from  removable  causes  have  also  been  ob- 
served in  schools,  for  Dr.  Fleming  observes  : — 

“ I ascertained  that  at  the  ladies’  jubilee  charity  school,  some  years  ago, 
the  house  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Strangeway’s  pool ; that  at  that 
time  swelled  glands  were  frequent  among  the  children,  and  that  leeches 
were  constantly  required.  Since  they  have  used  the  filtered  stone  pipe  water 
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leeches  have  seldom  been  wanted,  and  swelled  glands  are  comparatively  of 
unfrequent  occurrence.” 

It  is  at  the  cottage  schools,  however,  that  the  evils  of  structural 
arrangements  are  most  observed.  These  schools  abound  in  all  large 
towns,  and,  according  to  the  Preston  returns,  are  used  by  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  children  of  operatives.  These  cottage  schools  are  generally 
situated  in  courts  or  dirty  lanes,  and  surrounded  by,  and  often  them- 
selves contain,  filth  of  every  description.  Some  were  found  over  stables, 
some  have  their  windows  opening  to  the  exposed  cesspools  which 
I have  described  as  generally  present  in  courts  ; some  even  are  found 
in  cold  and  damp  cellars.  I found  one  in  Thornley-court,  in  Man- 
chester, situated  close  to  a “bog-hole;”  all  the  scholars,  except,  three, 
being  absent,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  from  sickness,  which  the  dame 
represented  as  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  In  every  house  in  the  court 
there  was  a case  of  se\ere  illness.  In  the  house  adjoining  the  school 
and  cesspool,  a man  had  a severe  attack  of  dysentery ; in  the  next,  in  a 
damp  miserable  cellar,  lay  a mother  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  had 
been  in  bed  for  ten  days,  the  one  with  rheumatism,  the  other  with 
hooping  cough.  The  next  house  contained  a man  on  the  point  of  death 
from  consumption,  whose  disease  had  been  progressing  in  this  miserable 
abode  for  11  months;  the  wife  of  this  man  had  seven  children,  five  of 
whom  were  dead — three  died  in  this  court,  one  of  small-pox,  one  of 
hooping-cough,  and  one  of  “weakness  of  the  limbs.”  The  lower  floor 
of  the  next  house  was  occupied  as  a sitting-room,  although  the  greatest 
part  of  it  was  taken  up  by  an  ass,  and  its  abominably  filthy  litter.  I was 
not  surprised  when  the  only  inmate  of  the  house  informed  me  that  her 
husband  was  then  in  the  fever  ward,  and  was  not  expected  to  recover  ; 
nor  was  I astonished  when  she  told  me,  with  tears  flowing  down  her 
sickly  cheeks,  that  her  son  had  lately  died.  “ He  was  struck  on  the 
shoulder  with  a beam,  but  there  was  no  mark  left.  The  doctor  said  his 
body  was  bad  throughout,  and  he  never  recovered.”  I have  described 
this  case  as  an  instance  of  the  unhealthy  localities  in  which  cottage 
schools  are  sometimes  situated.  Unfortunately,  the  case  is  no  un- 
common one  ; out  of  all  the  cottage  schools  examined  in  Preston,  only 
one  is  situated  in  a dry  airy  situation,  and  is  well  ventilated.  The 
teachers  are  generally  females,  who  have,  in  some  instances,  other  occu- 
pations. In  one  case  36  children  were  crowded  in  a small  room  above 
a shop  belonging  to  the  mistress,  who  had  to  leave  her  children  at  the 
call  of  every  customer.  Some  of  the  rooms  used  as  schools  are  so 
small  that  the  children  have  not  room  to  sit  down.  In  one  instance 
each  scholar  had  an  area  to  stand  in  of  only  l-j4o  square  feet,  and  a 
space  to  breathe  in  of  2tVcr  cubic  feet.  Messrs.  Ewings  and  Harrison, 
in  examining  the  cottage  schools  of  Preston,  found  in  several  instances 
one  portion  of  the  scholars  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  other  in  the  back 
yard  seated  on  coals  or  blocks  of  wood. 

In  Liverpool  the  dame  schools  are  especially  bad,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  portion  of  Dr.  Duncan’s  report  (First  Rep  , Vol.  1.  p. 
146) : — 

“ Another  source  of  mischief  which  ought  to  have  been  noticed  previously, 
and  which  I am  convinced  must  contribute  its  share  to  the  disproportionately 
creat  mortality  of  childhood  in  Liverpool,  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the 
dame  schools  and  common  day  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town.  In 
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these  schools,  where  very  little  is  even  professed  to  be  taught,  and  which  are 
frequently  held  in  cellars  or  in  garrets,  children  are  often  crowded  together, 
for  two  or  three  hours  at  a time,  in  numbers  which  soon  render  the  atmo- 
sphere of  these  ill-ven tilat ed  apartments  most  oppressively  close  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  the  scholars — an  effect  which  is  evidenced  by  their 
exhausted  looks  and  languid  air,  after  having  been  an  hour  or  two  confined. 
Mr.  Riddal  Wood,  who  spent  some  time  in  Liverpool  about  seven  years  ago 
in  investigating  the  state  of  education  in  the  borough,  found  that  there  were 
at  that  time  244  dame  schools  with  6240  scholars,  and  104  common  day- 
schools  with  G09G  scholars.  In  his  report  to  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  he  says,  ‘ The  condition  of  most  of  the  schools  in  an  extensive  and 
populous  district,  stretching  upwards  from  the  North  shore  to  Scotland-road, 
is  wretched  in  the  extreme,  corresponding  in  a remarkable  manner  with  that 
of  the  population.  With  few  exceptions,  the  dame  schools  are  dark  and 
confined;  many  are  damp  and  dirty  ; more  than  one-half  of  them  are  used 
as  dwelling,  dormitory,  and  school-room,  accommodating  in  many  cases  a 
family  of  seven  or  eight  persons;  above  4 0 of  them  are  cellars.’  ‘Of  the 
common  day  schools  in  the  poorer  districts,’  (he  states  in  another  part  of  his 
report,)  ‘ it  is  difficult  to  convey  any  adequate  idea.  So  close  and  offensive 
is  the  atmosphere  in  many  of  them,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  a person  entering 
from  the  open  air,  more  especially  as  the  hour  for  quitting  school  approaches. 
The  dimensions  rarely  exceed  those  of  the  dame  schools,  while  frequently 
the  number  of  scholars  is  more  than  double.  Bad  as  this  is,  it  is  much  ag- 
gravated by  filth  and  offensive  odour  arising  from  other  causes.  Mr.  Wood 
states  that  the  masters  and  mistresses  were  generally  ignorant  of  the 
depressing  and  unhealthy  effects  which  surrounded  them,  and  he  mentions 
the  case  of  a mistress  of  a dame  school,  who  replied,  when  he  pointed  out 
this  to  her,  that  ‘ the  children  thrived  best  in  the  dirt.’  He  notices  particu- 
larly a school  in  a garret  up  three  pair  of  dark  broken  stairs,  with  40  chil- 
dren in  the  compass  of  10  feet  by  9,  and  where  on  a perch,  forming  a triangle 
with  the  corner  of  the  room,  sat  a cock  and  two  hens ! Under  a stump  bed 
immediately  beneath  was  a dog-kennel,  in  the  occupation  of  three  black 
terriers,  whose  barking,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  children,  and  the  cackling 
of  the  fowls  on  the  approach  of  a stranger,  was  almost  deafening.  There  was 
only  one  small  window,  at  which  sat  the  master,  obstructing  three-fourths  of 
the  light  it  was  capable  of  admitting.’  In  Manchester,  so  far  as  I can  judge 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society,  the  schools  for 
the  working  classes,  especially  the  day  schools,  are  somewhat  belter  than 
those  in  Liverpool,  although  the  dame  schools  are  described  as  being  deplo- 
rably bad.  ‘ Neither  in  Manchester  nor  Liverpool  was  there  a common 
day  or  dame  school  where  there  was  a play-ground,  where  the  children 
could  get  the  change  necessary  for  young  persons.’  In  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Wood  stated  to  the  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  that,  taken,  as  a 
whole,  the  state  of  the  dame  schools  was  much  better  than  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  ‘They  were  small  rooms,  but  generally  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  not,  as  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  frequently  in  cellars  or  garrets.”’ 

I have  already  said  that  the  difference  of  appearance  of  scholars  in 
well  and  badly  ventilated  and  conditioned  schools  is  so  obvious,  and 
the  effects  upon  their  future  health  and  working  ability  so  apparent, 
that  I am  sure  the  masters  of  all  such  schools  would  hail  with  much 
pleasure  any  measure  which  may  he  adopted  for  their  proper  inspection 
and  regulation.  In  every  instance  (the  dame  schools  excepted),  I found 
the  utmost  willingness  on  the  part  of  masters  to  attend  to  the  health 
and  physical  comfort  of  their  scholars,  but  absence  of  facilities  for  im- 
provement, or  ignorance  of  their  proper  nature,  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  wish. 
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PUBLIC  PARKS. 

49.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  are  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire  so  ge- 
nerally deficient  “as  in  public  parks  for  the  recreation  of  the  working 
classes.  With  the  exception  of  Preston,  none  ot  the  large  towns  have 
parks  or  public  walks  worthy  of  the  name.  In  that  town,  however,  the 
authorities  have  shown  a laudable  desire  to  secure  proper  places  for  the 
recreation  of  the  working  classes,  and  they  are  still  continuing  their 
exertions  to  procure  additional  facilities  for  this  purpose.  Pieston  is 
in  possession  of  a public  park  ot  200  statute  acres,  another  smallei  one 
of  30  acres,  and  a walk,  which  at  present  is  about  150  yards  long  and 
15  yards  wide,  ornamented  with  lime-trees,  and  commanding  a splendid 
view  of  the  beautiful  valley  ot  the  Hibble.  X his  walk  is  about  to  be 
extended,  the  corporation  being  at  present  engaged  in  negocintions  tor 
the  transfer  of  some  property  necessary  for  the  extension. 

Manchester,  which  has  hitherto  been  entirely  destitute  of  public 
places  of  recreation  for  her  artisans,  is  now  making  active  exertions  to 
supply  the  deficiency;  and  from  the  zealous  manner  in  which  the 
object  has  been  brought  forward,  and  from  the  large  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions in  support  ot  it  already  raised,  there  is  litile  doubt  that  this 
very  desirable  object  will  soon  be  carried  into  effect.  1 here  aie  several 
walks  around  Manchester,  which  at  present  are  much  resorted  to,  and 
if  means  were  taken  to  prevent  illegal  encroachments  upon  them,  much 
good  might  thus  be  done.  It  is  a serious  complaint,  made  by  well- 
informed  persons  in  the  various  towns  visited,  that  there  aie  no  means 
readily  available  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  in  this  respect. 
If  an'  owner  enclose  a part  of  his  property,  through  which  the  public 
have  a right  of  wav,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  asserting  and  maintaining 
that  right,  for  the  public,  as'a  body,  is  too  cumbrous  a machine  for  the 
prompt  assertion  o!  its  privileges.  The  evil  had  attained  such  an  extent 
in  this  county,  that  a private  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  ot 
prosecuting  owners  who  illegally  closed  public  paths;  but,  although  it 
was  productive  of  much  good,  yet  being  too  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its 
operations,  amf  lately  having  got  into  almost  total  abeyance,  the  evil 

has  gone  on  increasing.  „ , . . . U1 

Liverpool  possesses  no  public  park  for  the  exercise  ot  its  unhealthy 
population,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  the  Health 
Committee 

“ There  is  a public  garden  maintained  by  the  corporation  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  town,  in  which  neighbourhood  there  are  some  large  squares 
on  similar  plans  to  those  of  London,  and  wide  open  streets,  suitable  for  air 
•md  exercise.  Along  the  river  front  of  the  town,  there  are  spacious  walks, 
viz  the  Kind’s  parade,  300  yards  long;  George’s  Dock  parade,  200  yards  ; 
Princes  Dock  parade,  700  yards;  and  at  the  front  of  the  North  Dock,  700 
yards:  and  all  the  piers  of  the  dock  entrances  are  open  to  the  public.  But 
the  river,  and  the  convenience  of  steam  navigation  are  the  chief  attraction, 
as  frequently  20,000  persons  pass  over  the  river  to  Cheshire  on  Sunday,  to 
enjoy  their  walk  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Cheshiie. 

The  very  fact  here  stated  of  the  numbers  who  Hock  over  to  Cheshire 
to  breathe*  a pure  atmosphere  shows  the  avidity  with  which  such  a 
benefit  would  be  seized  upon  at  home. 

The  absence  of  all  precautionary  or  remedial  means  for  the  care  of 
the  o-eneral  health  may  find  some  apology  in  those  towns  which,  having 
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little  or  no  public  revenue,  are  unable  to  undertake  them.  But  what 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  depressed  sanatory  state  of  a town  like 
Liverpool  ? Enjoying  an  enormous  public  income,  its  population  is,  at 
the  same  time,  weighed  down  by  disease  and  mortality,  which  far 
exceed  that  of  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom;  the  average  age  attained 
by  its  inhabitants  is  lower  than  can  be  found  elsewhere;  and  more 
than  one- half  of  the  children  born  in  the  town  are  swept  away  before 
they  leach  the  fifth  year  of  their  age!  And  yet  these  fearful  miseries 
are  susceptible  of  almost  entire  removal  at  a pecuniary  cost  much  less 
than  that  with  which  the  community  is  actually  burdened,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  existence.  A large  portion  of  the  municipal  revenues 
of  Liverpool  are  devoted — very  properly — to  the  erection  of  magnificent 
buildings  for  the  adornment  of  the  town,  and  to  the  formation  of  other 
sti uctures  for  the  aggrandizement  of  its  commerce.  But  surely  the 
labouieis  and  artizans,  by  whose  toil  these  evidences  of  wealth  are 
reaied,  may  claim  some  consideration  ! Surely  it  is  desirable — nay, 
imperative  that  their  wretched  homes  should  be  made  fit  for  the  resi- 
dence of  civilized  beings,  and  their  own  physical  and  social  condition 
meet  with  the  sympathy  and  attention  to  which  it  is  indisputably  en- 
titled. Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that  the  authorities  of 
Liverpool  have  directed  the  income. of  the  town  in  any  other  way  than 
in  their  conscience  they  have  thought  the  best;  but,  with  strange 
pertinacity,  they  have  refused  to  give  credence  to  the  authentic  accounts 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town;  and,  with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  have  endeavoured  to  escape  the  force  of  the  returns  pre- 
sented to  them.  The  reasons  which  they  have  assigned  for  their  in- 
credulity, and  an  examination  ofthe.se  reasons,  I have  appended  to  this 
Report ; and  to  that  portion  of  the  Appendix  1 would  beg  to  direct  the 
special  attention  of  your  Board.* 

I have  ventured  to  make  the  above  observations  because  I feel 
assured,  from  the  well-known  energy  and  liberality  which  characterize 
Liverpool,  and  which  are  strikingly  evinced  in  several  of  its  public 
charities,  and  from  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which^ublic  measures 
are  prosecuted,  that  its  sanatory  condition  will  be  quickly  and  decisively 
improved  as  soon  as  the  authorities  are  convinced  that  their  attention 
is  required  to  the  subject.  If  my  examination  of  the  causes  affectim.- 
the  health  of  the  town  tend  to  the  promotion  of  this  object,  I shall  con- 
sider the  time  and  labour  devoted  to  it  as  amply  repaid. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  LAUNDRIES. 

.That  the  municipality  of  Liverpool  has  only  to  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  taking  immediate  steps  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease 
leie  is  must  satisfactory  proof  in  an  important  sanatory  provision 

’l|0n.l  ly  rde  >yr,h,em;  a"d,i"  which  they  5t™<l  alone— i, /advance  of 
■ other  towns  : I allude  to  their  public  baths  and  wash- houses.  I have 

I Tt  r;lr'led  -V"'-  deti‘ils  ”n  this  subiect  (First  Rep.,  Vol. 
i-  p.  dj_),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  baths,  erected  bv  the 

Corporal, on  in  18-12,  at  a cost  of  2300 L,  exclusive  of  land  huvAeen 

— ?o"b"^  8“"d  ,V0'“  ir,‘  im'  10  J 18  '3  <he  -e 

Jetted  to  by  12,836  persons;  7691  of  whom  used  the  warm,  and 
In  tins  edition  these  reasons  arc  given  in  an  abridged Ibntn 
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4133  the  cold  bath.  The  number  of  applicants  is  still  on  the  increase, 
but  the  persons  using"  them  are  not  found  to  be  ot  the  poorest  class. 
During  the  two  weeks  ending  respectively  August  10th  and  17th,  1843, 
the  baths  were  taken  by — 

1st  Week.  2nd  Week. 

Poor  persons  unable  to  pay 15  36 

Mechanics  and  others  able  to  pay  . . . . 373  474 

Respectable  persons  paying  for  a private  bath  98  106 

The  deduction  drawn  from  these  numbers  by  the  committee  of  the 
town  council,  who  have  charge  of  the  baths,  is,  that  the  price  of  the 
cold  bath  should  be  raised  from  1 d.  to  2d.,  that  of  the  warm  bath  from 
2d.  to  3d.  This  decision  to  raise  the  price  so  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  baths  is  much  to  be  regretted,  especially  when  the  total  loss 

from  the  baths  and  wash-houses  together  was  only  108/.,  an  amount 
which  ultimately  would  have  been  reduced  by  a continuance  of  the 
system.  While  mechanics  may  still  be  enabled  to  pay  this  increased 
rate,  those  for  whom  the  benefit  is  particularly  desirable  are  deprived 
of  all  the  advantages.  I would  refer  to  the  Report  itselt  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  wash-house,  an  admirable  institution,  which  is  well 
deserving  of  imitation,  and  the  benefits  of  which  are  about  to  be  ex- 
tended in  Liverpool  bv  the  erection  of  another  building  in  a different 
part  of  the  town.  It  may  suffice  to  remark  here  that  the  charge  for  the 
use  of  a tub  for  six  hours  is  only  Id.,  and  that  the  Corporation,  with 
commendable  liberality,  charge  nothing  for  washing  infected  clothes, 
and  this  doubtless  aids  in  retarding  the  propagation  of  contagion.  The 
benefits  thus  placed  within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes — many  of  whose 
families  occupy  only  a single  room,  by  the  establishment  of  wash- 
houses, are  greater  than  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be.  The  Coipora- 
tion  have  also  built  public  baths  at  St.  George’s  docks,  but  as  they 
have  let  them  upon  lease,  and  as  the  price  charged  for  their  use  prevents 
their  being  resorted  to  by  the  working  classes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  xefer 
to  them  in  detail. 

Liverpool  is  the  only  town  in  Lancashire  which  can  boast  public 
baths.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  all  the  towns  in  this  county 
possess  great  facilities  for  their  erection.  When  we  consider  that  the 
waste  water  of  a 500-horse  engine  would  yield  a supply  sufficient  to 
bathe  26,000  persons  per  diem,  at  a temperature  varying  from  70 
to  110  degrees  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  81),  or  that  its  application 
to  wash-houses  would  furnish  a supply  of  water  largei  than 
would  be  required  for  a whole  county,”  the  facilities  foi  the  election 
and  economical  maintenance  of  such  establishments  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Lancashire  must  be  at  once  obvious  , and  no  excuse 
can  henceforward  be  made  for  places  which  enjoy  this  cheap  and  leady 
means  of  founding  such  health-giving  institutions,  and  yet  remain  blind 
or  indifFerent  to  their  benefits.  Such  an  application  of  waste  water  has 
been  introduced  into  one  or  two  factories  for  the  use  ot  the  workmen 
employed  in  them,  but  in  general  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  erecting 
the  baths  at  such  a distance  from  the  hot  well  ol  the  engine,  or  from 
the  waste  pipe,  that  the  water  is  cold  before  its  anival  at  the  baths,  so 
that,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  Liverpool,  the  applications 
for  their  use  are  not  numerous.  In  making  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
cost  of  erecting  baths  I have  been  much  assisted  by  Mr.  Coulthart, 
whose  evidence  on  this  subject  has  already  been  adduced  (hirst 
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Itep.,  Vol.  I.  p.  301).  From  specifications  and  plans  furnished 
bv  him,  it  appears  that  a bath-house,  containing'  16  or  18  warm  slipper 
baths,  2 Buxton  baths,  2 Matlock  baths,  2 shower  baths,  2 sulphur 
baths,  and  2 large  swimming  baths,  besides  the  necessary  rooms,  and 
all  other  appliances,  might  be  built  and  fitted  up  for  3000/.,  or  with  a 
handsome  architectural  front  tor  4500/.  It  is  understood  that  the 
committee  for  obtaining  public  parks  and  walks  in  Manchester  have  it 
under  consideration  todevote  a portion  of  their  funds  to  the  establish- 
ment of  public  baths. 


SUPFLY  OF  WATER. 

50.  I now  proceed  to  a most  important  point  in  connexion  with  the 
sanatory  condition  of  towns,  viz.,  the  supply  of  water. 

I will  first  consider  the  circumstances  of  those  towns  which  possess 
no  constant  supply  either  for  domestic  purposes  or  for  the  extinction  of 
lire  ; and,  secondly,  of  those  in  which  a continuous  supply  is  furnished. 
The  following  list  of  large  towns  in  Lancashire  shows  the  numbers 
dependent  on  each  system:  — 

{Manchester, 

Liverpool, 

Bolton , 

Wigan. 

[ Preston, 

2nd.  Natural  system,  or  method  of  Ashton, 
continued  supply  at  high  pres-  < Oldham, 

sure* Bury, 

. Rochdale. 

In  Liverpool  the  water  is  laid  on  only  on  alternate  days,  or  (as  Sun- 
day is  excepted)  three  times  in  the  week.  The  hours  of  service  vary 
from  1 to  2b,  during  which  time  all  the  water  necessary  for  two  days’ 
consumption  must  be  collected;  and  if,  by  any  chance  or  necessity, 
the  tenant  be  absent  from  home  during  these  hours,  and  his  previous 
supply  be  exhausted,  he  is  deprived  of  water  for  four  days.  This  mode 
of  supply  is  stated  by  cottage  tenants  to  be  a great  inconvenience, 
especially  by  those  who  are  unable  to  afford  cisterns  capable  of  con- 
taining a supply  sufficient  for  more  than  two  days;  and  this  class  of 
tenants  perhaps  forms  the  majority.  In  such  cases  they  are  obliged  to 
collect  the  water  in  whatever  vessels  they  can  most  conveniently  pro- 
cure; and  even  when  this  is  effected,  its  retention  in  the  sitting-room, 
where  it  becomes  heated,  and  absorbs  vitiated  air,  renders  it  unpleasant, 
as  a beverage,  and  induces  the  tenant  to  resort  to  other  injurious  modes 
of  allaying  thirst.  The  collection  of  a proper  quantity  is  no  easy  task, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  by  the  experience  of  Nottingham  and 
Preston,  the  average  consumption  of  water  for  a cottage  should  be 
40  or  45  gallons  per  diem;  although,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
well-informed  witnesses,  the  cottage  consumption,  in  Liverpool,  even 
in  the  case  of  a family  of  more  than  ordinary  cleanliness,  rarelv  amounts 
to  20  gallons  daily. 

It  is  curious  as  illustrative  of  the  use  of  a general  inquiry,  that  the  authorities 
m certain  towns  of  Lancashire  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  natural  system 
in  their  °wu  county  ; and  one  town  sent  their  surveyor  to  Nottingham,  who  reported 
the  system  to  be  impracticable,  ° 1 
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The  inconvenience  of  collectin';  water  in  vessels  wanted  for  other 
purposes  affords  so  many  inducements  for  its  sparing1  use,  that  a 
proper  degree  ot  cleanliness  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  is  prevented ; 
and  the  quarrels  which  ensue  on  the  collection  of  the  water  from  taps 
common  to  many  houses  are  found  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  morals 
and  peaceable  disposition  of  the  poorer  classes;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Rushton,  the  police  magistrate,  states  that  a large  proportion 
ot  the  cases  of  assault  brought  before  him  are  traceable  to  the  disputes 
engendered  by  this  mode  of  supply.  Such  are  some  of  the  complaints 
which  everywhere  are  heard  in  Liverpool;  but  they  certainly  point  out 
only  a few  ot  the  evils  incident  to  the  present  system.  Let  us  suppose 
that  all  the  houses  in  Liverpool  are  supplied  with  water  (for,  singularly 
enough,  the  two  Companies  state  that  they  supply  together  45,758, 
being  14:24  houses  more  than  exist  in  the  whole  borough)  ; and  let  us 
suppose  that  they  all  possess  tanks  for  its  reception,  which  they  all 
should  possess  on  the  system  of  intermittent  supply, — then  a capital  of 
91,516/.  would  be  sunk  in  tanks  alone:  for  it  is  stated  in  evidence 
that,  taking  one  house  witli  another,  the  cost  of  tanks,  with  their  usual 
appendages  of  cocks  and  balls,  is  from  21.  to  \l.  each.  Now,  for  the 
miserable  supply  of  tu'o  hours  three  times  in  the  week,  the  charge  is 
5 per  cent,  on  the  rental  of  houses  below  6/.,  a sum  which  we  may 
assume  to  be  the  average  rental  of  the  poor  class  of  cottages;  on  this 
assumption,  8s.  2c/.,  viz.,  6s.  for  water,  and  2s.  2c/.  interest  on  cost  of 
tanks,  forms  the  lowest  sum  for  which  a proper  supply  of  water  on  the 
intermittent  system  can  be  obtained  for  a poor  man’s  cottage  in  Liver- 
pool. This  sum  is  paid  by  the  landlord,  who  remunerates  himself  by 
charging  the  tenant  an  additional  rental  of  3c/.  per  week.  Thus,  (I  cite 
cases  observed  by  myself,)  when  the  rent  of  a cottage  amounts  to  about 
7/.,  the  water-rent  paid  to  the  Company  will  be  7s.;  but  the  actual 
additional  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  is  13s.,  the  excess 
being  charged  to  defray  the  interest  and  expensive  dilapidation  of 
water-tanks.  The  charges  in  Liverpool  for  a stinted  and  intermittent 
supply  of  water  are  nearly  double  those  charged  for  a constant  and 
unlimited  supply  at  Nottingham,  Ashton,  and  some  other  towns. 

I have  stated  that  there  are  two  rival  Companies  in  Liverpool,  and  yet, 
with  this  competition,  it  isclear  that  the  price  of  water  to  the  labouring 
man  is  unreasonably  high.  There  are  two  sets  of  mains,  two  sets  of 
officers,  and  two  capitals,  upon  which  interest  must  be  paid  ultimately 
or  immediately  by  the  public  before  the  Companies  themselves  can 
receive  profit.  Had  either  of  these  Companies  acted  on  the  principles 
pursued  in  other  towns,  under  a proper  supervision,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  could  have  furnished  a full  and  continuous  supply  of  water 
at  a price  much  more  moderate  than  the  present  one. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  two  existing  Companies  for  the  performance 
of  an  important  service  for  which  they  ought  to  have  been  prepared, 
viz.,  the  extinction  of  fire,  compels  the  formation  of  a third  establish^ 
ment  at  an  outlay  of  50,000/.  : to  this  subject  I shall  have  Occasion  to 
return. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  as  to  the  supply  of  water  in  Man- 
chester ; for  the  remarks  applied  to  the  Companies  in  Liverpool  are 
equally  applicable  to  that  in  Manchester,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
latter  serves  its  tenants  from  one  hour  to  four  hours  every  day,  instead 
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of  three  days  each  week.  But  the  same  intermittent  supply  the  same 
necessity  for  tanks,  the  same  obstacles  to  the  preservation  of  cleanliness 
in  houses,  or  to  the  extinction  of  fire,  exist  in  both  towns.  There  are 
many  streets  in  Manchester  into  which  mains  are  not  yet  laid  ; though 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  in  daily  progress.  The  statistics,  as  tar 
as  they  have  been  obtained,  will  be  found  in  the  Reduced  Table  ot 
Returns  supplied  by  the  various  Companies.  One  very  gratifying 
feature  in  the  Manchester  Water-works  Company  is,  that  they  have 
recently  shown  much  solicitude  to  obtain  an  adequate  quantity  of  water, 
and  have  resolved  to  adopt  means  to  furnish  a continuous  supply  at 
high  pressure — the  details  of  which  have  already  been  made  public. 
At  present,  however,  the  system  is  quite  unequal  to  the  wants  ot  the 
inhabitants  of  a town  like  Manchester ; and  the  price  to  the  poor  varies 
from  5s.  to  12s.,  according  to  the  rental.  Many  cottages  are  supplied 
by  taps  common  to  a group,  and  very  many  others  by  private  pumps 
or  wells ; the  scanty  supply  from  which  is  generally  as  costly  as  the 
unlimited  quantity  furnished  on  the  Nottingham  or  Preston  plan. 

According  to  the  return  of  the  Company,  about  30,000  houses,  in- 
cluding public  buildings  and  works,  are  supplied  with  water,  but  this 
number  must  not  be  supposed  to  indicate  that  all  these  houses  have 
water  laid  on ; but,  even  were  this  the  case,  27,000  houses  would  still 
be  without  a supply.  On  the  present  system,  an  additional  outlay  of 
60,000/.  for  tanks  alone,  with  at  least  an  equal  sum  for  the  extension  of 
works,  would  be  required,  whereas,  to  procure  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
water  at  high  pressure,  96,000/.,  or  an  annual  sum  of  about  700/.  for 
one  million  gallons  daily,  is  thought  to  be  all  that  is  requisite,  both  for 
the  supply  of  works  and  for  houses,  in  addition  to  the  present  amount. 

Wigan,  another  town  supplied  with  water  by  a company  on  the  in- 
termittent system,  is  very  scantily  and  irregularly  served,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  a committee  of  the  inhabitants.  From  the  company 
itself  I could  obtain  no  specific  information,  but  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  mayor  of  Wigan — “There  are  constant  complaints  as 
to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  price  of  the  present  supply,  and  there 
are  no  means  of  redress,  either  to  the  public  or  private  indi- 
viduals.” 

The  company  have  eight  stand-pipes  in  the  town,  at  which  the 
working  classes  are  supplied  with  water  at  the  rate  of  1 cl.  per  week,  an 
enormous  price  when  it  is  considered  that  the  water  has  to  be  carried 
to  the  houses,  and  is  only  available  one  hour  each  day. 

From  Bolton,  the  only  remaining  town  acting  on  this  old  intermit- 
tent system,  I could  obtain  no  specific  returns  ; there  seems,  however, 
to  be  a fair  supply  of  water  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  but  there  are 
many  complaints  with  regard  to  the  price,  which  varies  from  106'.  to 
406.,  according  to  the  rental  of  the  house.  There  are  a few  public  pumps 
to  which  the  poor  can  resort  to  escape  this  high  price,  and  these  are  so 
much  crowded,  that  all  the  evils  of  stand-pipes,  as  pointed  out.  by  Mr. 
H awksley  and  other  witnesses,  and  alluded  to  in  the.  case  of  Liverpool, 
have  been  felt  in  full  force.  At  one  public  pump  63  people  were 
counted  at  one  time  by  a witness  examined.  The  Bolton  Provident 
Society,  with  an  enlightened  benevolence,  aided  very  materially  in  the 
erection  ot  a reservoir  on  Bolton  Moor,  from  which  there  will  be  a gra- 
tuitous distribution  to  stand-pipes  in  various  poor  parts  of  the  town. 
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51.  The  objections  to  the  intermittent  system  of  supply  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  powerful,  when  viewed  with  reference  to  domestic 
economy,  but  are  much  more  so,  when  considered  in  relation  to  a very 
important  application  of  water — the  extinction  of  fire,  and  preservation 
of  property.  In  the  case  of  all  the  towns  to  which  I have  alluded  as 
obtaining’  water  on  the  intermittent  plan,  the  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  fire  are  very  imperfect.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the 
principal  mains  are  always  full  of  water;  but  generally  it  is  “ onf 
only  at  stated  intervals  during  the  day,  and  turned  off  entirely  during 
the  night,  so  that  if  fires  occur  at  that  period,  as  most  frequently  is  the 
case,  there  is  no  water  immediately  available  for  their  extinction.  In 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  this  want  has  been  felt  so  severely  that 
water  is  carried  with  the  engines.  It  is  well  known  how  important  an 
immediate  supply  of  water  is  at  the  commencement  of  a fire,  and  of 
how  very  little  use  it  is,  except  for  the  protection  of  adjacent  property, 
when  the  fire  has  been  allowed  to  attain  a certain  height.  On  the 
present  system  in  the  towns  alluded  to,  before  the  heavy  engines  can  be 
drawn  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  or  the  turncock  aroused  to  lay  on  water 
to  the  mains,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes — sometimes  an  hour — 
elapses,  a time  sufficient  to  cause  the  loss  of  property  and  life  to  the 
most  serious  and  distressing  extent.  Mr.  Moore  in  1842  showed  that 
during  the  previous  47  years,  a loss  of  property  by  fire  had  been 
incurred  in  Liverpool,  amounting  to  2,000,000/.  ; and  in  the  very  year 
in  which  his  report  was  made,  517,927/.  worth  of  property,  was  thus 
destroyed.  Mr.  Corbett,  a member  of  the  Fire  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Police  Commission,  before  its  powers  were  transferred  to 
the  Corporation,  states  that  he  had  often  reason  to  be  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  delays  which  occurred  in  procuring  supplies  of  water  for  the 
engines  on  their  arrival ; and  he  estimates  the  loss  to  the  public  from 
this  circumstance  to  have  been  100,000/.  in  seven  years.  But  the  best 
indication  of  the  loss  is  seen  in  the  enormous  premiums  now  charged 
by  insurance  companies  for  insuring  buildings  against  fire — premiums 
almost  prohibitory  to  insurance. 

As  an  inquiry  into  the  arrangements  now  existing  with  respect  to 
fire  is  mentioned  specially  in  Her  Majesty’s  Commission,  I subjoin,  in 
a tabular  form,  some  information  collected  regarding  these  arrange- 
ments, by  which  it  is  shown  that  fires  are  much  more  frequent  in  towns 
supplied  on  the  intermittent,  than  in  those  supplied  on  the  continuous 
system  ; — 
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Table  showing  the  Arrangements  for  the  protection  of  Property  against  Fire  in 

various  Towns  of  Lancashire. 
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52.  It  will  be  observed  that  four  towns  kept  a constant  supply  of 
water  in  the  mains.  Preston  and  Oldham,*  however,  seem  to  be  the 
only  towns  which  have  discovered  the  advantages  offered  by  the  natural 
system  for  the  extinction  of  fire.  For  the  last  four  years,  the  practice 
has  been,  on  an  alarm  of  fire,  instantly  to  screw  a hose  to  a plug,  and 
by  means  of  it  to  throw  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  highest  building 
which  maybe  on  fire,  without  the  intervention  of  the  fire-engine.  This 
plan  is  found  to  possess  so  many  advantages,  that  it  is  adopted  in  every 
case  in  Preston.  The  engines  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  evidence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bradley,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  fire  brigade: — 

“ How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of  the  fire  police  in  Preston? 

• — Three  years  in  Preston,  and  I was  sixteen  years  in  the  Manchester  fire 
brigade. 

“ Have  you  had  any  fires  lately  ?— There  was  one  in  a cotton  warehouse 
about  two  weeks  since.  The  fire  was  put  out  with  the  hose  without  the 
engine.  The  hose  is  on  a reel  on  the  engine,  but  we  much  prefer  to  use 
the  hose  alone.  We  unwind  it,  screw  it.  on  the  plug,  and  use  it  instead  of 
the  engine.  For  the  last  two  years  we  have  never  used  the  engine.  The 
hose  is  more  effectual  and  more  rapid  in  its  operation.  The  water  by  the 
hose  can  be  thrown  over  the  highest  building. 

“ Why  do  you  prefer  the  hose  to  the  engine? — Because  it  is  much  more 
handy,  can  be. easier  taken  into  any  part  of  the  building,  and  requires  much 
fewer  hands  to  manage  it. 

“ Do  the  factories  keep  hoses? — Several  of  them  do;  Mr.  Rogetts,  of 
Pitt-street,  has  such  a hose,  and  he  has  put  out  a fire  at  least  once,  I think 
twice,  by  the  hose  before  the  engine  was  called. 

“ From  your  experience  in  the  fire  brigade  in  Manchester,  do  you  think 
that  by  means  of  the  hose  screwed  to  the  water-plug  you  can  extinguish  fires 
more  quickly  than  could  be  done  in  Manchester  with  the  engines? — In 
Manchester  there  was  some  delay,  owing  to  the  water  being  off  at  times. 
Here  they  can  put  on  water  in  thirty  seconds  after  reaching  the  fire,  and  the 
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pressure  being  stronger  at  night  in  the  main  than  in  the  day  (owing  to 
there  being  no  use  for  it  at  that  time),  I am  sure  the  system  pursued  here 
is  more  effectual  and  rapid. 

“ Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  have  a hose-reel,  or  hoses,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  instead  of  dragging  up  to  the  fire  a heavy  engine,  which 
you  do  not  use? — It.  would  be  very  much  better,  and  I am  very  anxious  that 
the  commissioners  of  police  would  enable  me  to  do  so.  The  reel  must  bo 
on  a spring-cart,  in  order  to  carry  the  ladders  also.  The  ladders  are  very 
useful  in  the  case  of  the  hose.  I am  sure  if  we  had  a reel  I could  reach  a 
fire  in  a quarter  of  the  time  that  it  now  requires  with  the  engine.  ’ 

The  spring-cart  referred  to  under  the  term  “ hose  reel  ” is  now  ob- 
tained, and  has  abundantly  answered  the  expectations  expressed,  as  I 
have  ascertained  by  the  following  experiment.  Arriving  in  Preston 
one  day  at  11  o’clock,  I proceeded  immediately  to  a factory  distant 
1100  yards  from  the  fire-office,  to  which  place  an  alarm  of  fire  was  sent 
by  one  of  the  town  officers.  In  15  minutes  after  the  dispatch  of  the 
messenger,  the  spring-cart  drawn  by  a horse,  was,  with  fen  firemen,  at 
the  seat  of  the  supposed  fire  ; in  two  minutes*  more  the  hose  was 
unwound,  attached  to  the  plug,  and  the  water  thrown  up  to  the  highest 
story  of  the  factory;  in  another  minute,  a second  was  in  full  play;  and 
in  a short  time  a third  : the  height  to  which  the  water  was  thrown, was 
not  visibly  altered  by  the  three  openings.  One  man  was  sufficient  to 
manage  each  hose,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  firemen  were  available  for 
any  contingencies  which  might  arise.  It  is  a vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  (he  calls  for  water  during  the  day  diminishes  so  materially  the 
pressure  as  to  render  it  unavailable  for  the  extinction  of  fire  without 
the  use  of  an  engine.  Experiments  instituted  at  my  suggestion,  to 
ascertain  the  force  of  this  objection  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  149),  show 
that  the  actual  difference  of  height  to  which  water  can  be  thrown  by 
means  of  the  hose,  is  about  four  feet  in  favour  of  the  night.  Similar 
results  follow  from  the  experiments  made  on  the  mains  and  services  of 
the  Southwark  Water-works  Company,  recited  in  (Vol.  II.  p.  66)  Mr. 
Hawksley’s  evidence.  The  experience  at  Preston  shows  that  the  fears 
of  a failing  supply  or  diminished  force,  by  the  use  of  several  jets  at  the 
same  time,  are  quite  unfounded.  At  present  in  that  town,  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  employment  of  a sufficient  number  of  jets,  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  plugs  from  one  another,  as  shown  in  the  following  evidence 
of  the  manager  of  the  water-works — 

“ At  what  distance  are  the  fire-plugs  from  each  other? — Where  we  have 
mains,  every  100  yards  throughout  the  whole  town. 

“ Is  the  distance  of  100  yards  sufficient? — The  distance  is  too  great  to  be 
of  service  to  every  house  ; they  should  only  be  50  yards  distant. 

“ According  to'your  rate  of  2 1.  per  plug  (in  other  towns  1/.),  supposing 
them  to  be  placed” at  intervals  of  50  yards,  making  each  house  not  farther 
distant  than  25  yards,  the  original  cost  to  each  house  would  not  he  above 
4 9 or  about  5d.  annual  charge  on  each  house,  for  the  security  and  protec- 
tion against  losses  by  fire?— That  is  the  correct  way  of  viewing  the 
question.” 

Now  for  21  plugs  can  he  fitted  up,  so  as  to  screw  on  two  hoses  to 
each,  and  thus  to  furnish  two  jets  ; or  in  other  words,  for  the  sum  of 

* Short  as  this  time  was,  the  experiment  was  unfair  to  the  fire  brigade,  for  to 
avoid  an  alarm  to  the  town,  the  firemen  were  summoned  l.y  messengers  sent  from 
the  fire-office  to  their  places  of  work,  instead  of  by  the  five-bell. 
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5 (1.  per  annum,  each  house  in  the  town  may  be  supplied  with  arrange- 
menis  for  t he  extinction  office,  equivalent  to  four  fire  engines  constantly 
kept  at  its  door  for  its  exclusive  use.  The  experience  at  Oldham  amply 
confirms  that  at  Preston.  Mr.  Emmott,  the  manager  and  engineer  of 
the  Oldham  Water-works,  describes  the  practice  in  that  town  in  rela- 
tion to  fires — 


“ f n f‘ve  cases  out  of  six,  the  hose  is  pushed  into  a water-plug,  and  the 
water  thrown  upon  a building  on  fire,  for  the  average  pressure  of  water  in  this 
town  is  146  feet;  by  ibis  means  our  fires  are  generally  extinguished,  even 
before  the  heavy  engine  arrives  at  the  spot.  The  hose  is  much  preferred  to 
the  engine,  on  account  of  the  speed  with  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  is  used,  for  one  man  can  manage  a hose,  and  throw  as 
much  water  on  the  building  on  fire,  as  an  engine  worked  by  many  men.  On 
this  account  we  very  rarely  indeed  use  the  engines,  as  they  possess  no 
advantage  whatever  over  the  hose.” 

i he  manufacturers  in  Preston  have  seen,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  advantage  of  having  water  on  the  high  pressure  or  natural  system. 
Several  ol  them  have  water  laid  on  in  every  story  of  their  factories,  with 
plugs  attached,  and  hose  in  constant  readiness  to  be  applied  in  case  of 
file.  The  watchman  ol  the  mill  can  screw  on  the  hose,  and  upply  the 
vvatei  without  assistance,  and  in  several  instances  this  functionary  has 
been  able  to  extinguish  fires,  which  but  for  the  prompt  means  at  hand, 
would  have  caused  serious  damage,  if  not  the  destruction  of  the  mill! 
So  much  confidence  has  this  increased  security  given  to  the  owners  of 
mills,  that  both  in  Preston  and  in  Oldham,  they  have  in  various  in- 
stances ceased  to  insure  their  property;  and  this  increased  safety  is  pur- 
chased at  a small  price,  as  Mr.  Afiderton  shows. 

“What  is  the  expense  of  fitting  up  a warehouse  with  plugs  in  each 
story:’ — About  25/.  to  30/.  for  a warehouse  of  five  stories.  We  charge  a 
guinea  annually  foi  the  privilege;  so  that  the  total  annual  cost  is  about'  two 
guineas. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  insurance  even  of  t lie  smallest  class  of  warehouses 
amounts  to  20/.,  and  many  to  500/.  or  600/.;  so  that  for  21.  they  receive  so 
much  additional  security,  that  some  of  the  proprietors  of  such  property  have 
thought  ol  discontinuing,  and  some  have  actually  discontinued  their  in- 
surance ? — That  is  the  fact.” 


In  Oldham,  the  same  evidence  is  given  as  to  increased  security  and 
diminished  risk  to  mills  and  warehouse  property  by  the  adoption  of  the 
natural  system,  as  shown  in  another  part  of  Mr.  Emmott’s  evidence 


“ Are  there  mills  and  warehouses  fitted  up  with  plugs  and  hose  in  each 
story  ?— There  are,  and  since  the  raising  of  the  insurance  premiums,  this 
plan  has  increased.  There  is  one  mill-owner,  who  has  water  laid  on  into 
every  room,  the  pipe  terminates  in  a transverse  tube,  at  both  ends  of  which 
tnere  are  hollow  iron  cylinders  perforated  with  holes,  and  capable,  when  the 
water  is  turned  on,  of  throwing  the  water  with  great  force,  and  delmdm* 
every  pan  of  the  room.  The  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  the  watchman  a*t 
le  bottom  of  the  outside  wall  of  the  building,  by  simply  turning  a cock, 
en  tin ow  an  unlimited  quantity  of  water  into  every  corner  and  crevice  of 
nnLim ^ i°n  ?reA  1 am  fiUre  the  vvater  wil1  do  more  damage  than  fire  could 
lake  fir<>  ° 16  contents  of  these  rooms,  if  any  of  them  should  ever 

“ What  was  the 


(0;’1  of  making  this  arrangement,  and  wliat  doyoti  charge 
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him  for  the  privilege  of  having  water  ? — The  original  cost  was  about  150/. 
or  200/.,  and  we  charge  4/.  per  annum  for  water. 

Does  he  insure  his  mill  now/ — He  formerly  did,  I believe,  totheexient 
of  200/.  per  annum,  but  since  the  introduction  of  this  arrangement,  he  feels 
so  secure  that  I understand  he  has  ceased  altogether  his  insurance. 

\ ou  stated  that  the  original  cost  of  fitting  up  this  mill  of  five  stories 
was  about  150/.,  and  that  your  charges  were  4/.  per  annum,  so  that  for  an 
annual  charge  of  14/.,  he  has  obtained  as  much  security  against  losses  bv 
fire  as  he  did  by  the  annual  payment  of  200/.? — Exactly  so. 

In  the  other  cases  of  mills  with  plugs  in  each  story,  and  hose  in  constant 
lead  in  ess,  ha\e  their  owners  also  ceased  to  insure  their  buildings? — Not 
altogether,  but  they  insure  their  property  for  much  less  than  formerly,  con- 
sidering the  increased  security  as  a sufficient  guarantee  against  much  loss 
in  ease  of  fire.” 

This  method  of  securing  premises  against  fire  presents  many  advan- 
tages (independent  of  being  only  about  one-fourth  the  expense)  over 
the  old  plan  of  having  a large  cistern  filled  with  water  at  the  top  of  the 
factories;  or  even  over  the  more  common  system  of  having  numerous 
plugs  around  the  building.  The  plugs  being  kept  in  each  story,  the 
water  can  be  thrown  to  a greater  height,  and  with  more  force,  on  account 
of  the  diminished  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  decreased  friction, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  prevents  the  water  rising  to  more 
than  one-half  of  its  natural  pressure;  and  as  they  are  not  liable  to  he 
out  of  repair,  they  do  not  present  the  same  risk  of  failure  as  the  water 
tanks,  which  from  neglect  or  accident  are  very  frequently  found  un- 
available, as  strikingly  instanced  in  the  case  of  the  great  fire  at  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  experience  at  Preston  and  Oldham  amply 
confirms  that  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as  to  the  practicability 
and  advantage  of  using  hose  instead  of  fire-engines  in  case  of  fire. 

53.  In  Philadelphia  it  is  the  custom  to  wash  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
and  the  windows  by  means  of  the  hose,  and  this,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  is  of  no  small  importance  ; as  it  may  also  be  conjoined 
with  the  practice  of  the  men  employed  to  use  the  hose.  In  Oldham, 
according  to  Mr.  Emmott’s  evidence 

“ The  mill-owners,  who  keep  hose,  use  it  once  a month,  under  the  in- 
spection of  our  surveyor,  to  wash  their  windows,  and  the  fronts  of  their  fac- 
tories, and  our  man  then  sees  whether  it  is  kept  in  good  working  order. 

“ Is  it  customary  to  wash  windows  and  fronts  of  houses  in  this  town  bv 
means  of  the  hose? — Not  so  much  so  as  is  desirable,  but  it  is  done.  Our 
town-hall,  a stone-faced  building,  is  washed  once  every  month,  and  looks 
fair  and  clean  amidst  the  surrounding  blackness.” 

With  regard  to  our  public  buildings,  and  even  of  our  private  houses, 
this  custom,  attended  with  an  expense  altogether  trivial,  ought  certainly 
to  he  encouraged,  for  by  accustoming  the  eye  to  cleanliness,  and  en- 
couraging habits  of  neatness  and  taste,  a decided  step  will  he  made  in  the 
improvement  of  the  social  and  sanatory  condition  of  our  population. 

54.  The  advantages  offered  by  the  natural  system  of  supplying  wafer 
are  not  sufficiently  known.  I feel  fully  persuaded,  that  the  application 
of  water  from  the  hose  to  the  cleansing  of  pavements,  and  watering  the 
streets,  as  in  actual  daily  operation  at  Philadelphia,  would  be  useful  and 
economical.  Unfortunately,  the  paved  streets,  or  the  absorbent  surface 
of  the  macadamised  road,  are  not  suited  to  the  universal  extension  of 
the  principle.  By  an  experiment  made  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  Park,  of 
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Preston,  on  a very  inconvenient  boulder  stone  pavement,  and  with  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a first  experiment,  the  cost  of  scavenging  very 
effectually  1000  square  yards  amounted  to  4s.*  According  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Manchester  scavenging  department,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Whitworth's  evidence,  (First  Rep.,  Yol.  II.  p.  396),  the  average  ex- 
pense of  scavenging  and  carting  away  the  refuse  of  1000  square  yards 
is  4s.  6d .,  or  an  additional  6cl.,  for  work  not  nearly  so  efficiently 
executed.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Park,  two  men,  with  a 
little  practice,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  manage  the  hose,  instead  of 
the  four  men  employed  by  him  in  the  experiment;  and  as  the  price  of 
water  would  be  materially  reduced  if  the  demand  for  .scavenging- 
in  this  manner  became  general,  and  as  practice  would  show  how  to 
economise  its  use,  he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  2s.  per  1000  yards,  or 
half  the  price  obtained  in  the  experimental  result,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  application  on  a large  scale,  and 
on  a suitable  road.  That  it  would  be  very  economical  as  regards  the 
health  of  the  community,  even  were  its  price  two-fold,  none  can  doubt 
who  see  the  beneficial  effects  of  a heavy  shower  of  rain  in  sweeping 
into  the  sewers  the  garbage  and  refuse,  which,  in  the  present  defective 
mode  of  scavenging,  are  allowed  to  lie  and  rot  on  the  surface  of  streets 
in  the  poorer  districts.  Before  t he  introduction  of  this  method,  how- 
ever, an  improvement  must  be  adopted,  in  making  non-absorbent  streets 
and  roads,  the  commencement  of  which  is  seen  in  the  coal-tar  pave- 
ments, introduced  in  Nottingham  and  other  towns  for  Is.  per  square 
yard,  or  about  one-third  of  the  present  cost  for  streets  of  a very  inferior 
description.  The  value  of  scavenging  by  water,  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  refuse  for  productive  use,  I shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out  in  another  part  of  my  report. 

55.  The  advantages  of  the  natural  over  the  intermittent  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes  are  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  comment. 
A never  failing  and  unlimited  flow  direct  from  the  main,  not  liable,  as 
in  the  case  of  collected  water,  to  acquire  a temperature  unpleasantly 
high,  and  secured  from  the  absorption  of  vitiated  air  and  unpleasant 
effluvia,  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  small  amount  of  organic 
matter  generally  existing  in  water,  offers  obvious  and  important  ad- 
vantages. The  necessity  for  the  collection  in  vessels  of  a sufficient 
size,  or  the  substitute  of  a costly  tank,  subject  to  dilapidation,  and  taking- 
up  as  it  does  much  space  in  the  already  too  small  dwelling  of  the  work- 
ing man,  in  addition  to  the  other  evils  attendant  on  the  intermittent 
system,  and  already  described  §50,  all  conduce  to  the  sparing  use  of 


* The  following  are  the  details  of  the  experiment: — 

1.  Fishergate.— ater  used,  36  gallons  per  minute,  with  the  small  rose  on  the  hose ; 
time  expended,  13  minutes;  street  cleaned,  20  yards  X 8 yards  = 203  square’ 
yards;  13  X 30  = 438  gallons  consumed,  value  4d. 

2.  Lime  Street. — Water  used,  90  gallons  per  minute,  with  large  rose  on  hose  • 
sheet  cleansed,  20  yards  X 10  yards  = 230  square  yards  ; time,  11  minutes. 

wool  He9°  ~ <J9°  gall°nS  consu,nedi  value  The  expense  of  1000  square  yards 

Water 3s. 

Labour Is. 

Wear  and  Tear  . . . , ? 


Total  . 


. 4s. 
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watei,  and  act  detrimentally  both  on  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
ot  the  poor.  There  ought,  to  be  no  limit  put  to  the  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes  • but,  on  the  contrary,  every  facility  should  be  afforded 
or  its  unsparing  use.  I have  spent  many  days  in  visiting  the  houses  of 
artisans  in  towns  both  well  and  ill  supplied  with  water;  and  I can  state, 
as  an  invariable  rule,  that  there  is  a marked  difference  both  in  the 
moral  tone  and  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
towns;  and  this  difference  is  even  perceptible,  though  in  a less  degree, 
m the  houses  of  the  same  town,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  freely 
supplied  with  water.  In  Bristol,  where  there  is  no  water  company,  and 
no  supply,  except  from  pumps  and  wells,  the  dwellings  of  the  lower 
classes  are  generally  abominably  filthy,  full  of  vermin,  and  in  a condition 
such  as  I have  not  seen  in  any  of  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire.  If, 
then,  the  unstinted  and  constant  supply  of  water  be  essential  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  indirectly  to  a healthy  tone  of  society  among  the  lower  orders, 
as  few  will  be  inclined  either  to  dispute  or  to  deny,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant question,  how  the  benefits  of  this  essential  necessary  of  life  can 
be  best  extended  to  every  person  in  a community.  Of  course  the  best 
means  are  the  most  economical,  for  wherever  much  expense  must  be 
in curied  in  an  improvement,  many  obstacles  are  immediately  presented 
to  its  execution.  Now  here  the  advantages  of  the  natural  system  are 
very  obvious;  for,  instead  of  having  to  provide  tanks  at  an  average 
expense  of  2/.  to  each  cottage,  and  a communication-pipe,  generally  at 
a cost  of  1/.  more, — by  the  natural  system,  and  by  a few  judicious 'im- 
provements on  it,  the  total  expense  never  amounts  to  one-sixlh  this 
sum,  and  is  generally  considerably  less.  In  Preston,  the  average  cost 
per  tenement  is  from  5s.  6 d.  to  6‘s.,  and  in  Oldham  it  is  Is.  In  fact, 
the  exorbitant  charges  which  usually  have  to  be  incurred  on  the  old 
system  materially  impede  the  extension  of  water-works;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  which  tends  to  decrease  the  charge,  serves  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  tenants  to  the  water  companies,  as  shown  both 
by  Mr.  Emmott,  of  Oldham,  and  Mr.  Anderton,  of  Preston.  The  former 
witness  is  engineer  and  manager  of  the  gas  as  well  as  of  the  water- 
works, and  has,  therefore,  double  experience  on  this  point. 

“ We  found  the  plumbers’  charges  so  enormous,  that  they  prevented  the 
accession  of  new  tenants  to  the  Company,  so  that  we  took  the  fitting  up  into 
our  own  hands,  and  reduced  the  price  so  much,  that  where  they  charged  4s., 
we  only  charged  1 s.  6 d. ; and  the  consequence  was,  that  we  found  our 
tenants  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  before.  We  still  allow  the  plumbers 
to  make  the  fittings,  if  preferred  by  the  tenant,  but  they  are  now  obliged  to 
come  down  to  our  price.” 

Exactly  the  same  evidence  is  given  by  Mr.  Anderton  : — 

“ You  state  that  you  do  not  employ  plumbers  ; do  you  refer  to  the  interior 
fitting  of  a house  as  well  as  to  the  exterior  ?-- Yes,  we  do  the  whole  work 
ourselves.  We  found  that  the  plumbers  did  not  do  this  work  uniformly,  and 
charged  high;  and  as  it  is  important  to  have  their  work  well  done,  when 
the  water  is  at  high  pressure,  we  took  the  whole  into  our  own  hands.  ’ 

“ by  this  arrangement,  the  charge  of  water  into  a house  is  materially  di- 
minished ?— Very  materially  so,  at  least  20  per  cent.  As  we  do  not  make 
a profit  upon  our  fittings  we  can  let  our  tenants  have  them  at  prime  cost. 

“ This  also  has  contributed  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  your 
tenants  ? — Without  doubt  it  has.” 

VOL.  i.  2 E 
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56.  That  the  cheap  method  of  laying1  on  water  has  conduced  to  the 
more  extensive  use  of  it  is  attested  by  various  landlords;  Mr.  Smith, 
a cottage-owner  in  Preston,  says  : — 

“ I have  about  80  or  90  cottages,  besides  other  property. 

“ Are  these  cottages  generally  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  ? By 
labourers  and  their  families.  They  pay  from  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per  week  ; but 
this  frees  them  from  all  other  charges  for  taxes  and  water. 

“ There  is  water  introduced  into  all  the  houses? — Yes,  into  every  house. 
I have  contracted  with  the  waterworks  company  at  the  rate  of  5s.  6 d.  per 
cottage,  whether  occupied  or  not.  I do  not  charge  any  separate  rent  lor  it, 
as  I consider  that  I am  paid  by  the  increased  demand  for  my  houses. 

“ Since  you  introduced  water  into  your  houses  have  they  let  better  ? 
Yes,  very  much  better.  I formerly  had  40  or  50  houses  empty  ; now  I have 
not  more  than  one.  Perhaps  this  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  water;  but 
that  I am  sure  is  the  great  inducement.  I have  not  increased  the  rent  since 
I took  in  water;  they  agreed  to  pay  me  2d.  per  week  more  for  the  advantage 
of  the  water ; but  I have  never  charged  that  sum,  as  1 find  the  increased 
demand  pays  me. 

“ If  you  had  been  obliged  to  use  water-tanks  or  cisterns  to  each  house, 
with  the  usual  appurtenances  of  balls  and  cocks,  would  you  have  ventured 
on  the  speculation  of  supplying  each  house  ? — Most  unquestionably  not ; it 
would  never  have  paid  me  ; 1 could  not  have  thought  of  it ; the  original 
outlay  to  myself  would  have  been  considerable,  and  my  tenants  could  not 
easily  have  remunerated  me  for  the  outlay. 

“ Then  it  was  because  the  water  is  constantly  on  in  the  pipes,  and  there- 
fore the  small  expense  of  laying  it  on,  that  induced  you  to  supply  your 
houses  with  water  ? — It  was  indeed,  and  the  convenience  to  my  tenants. 

“ Have  you  any  neighbouring  cottage-owners  who  have  not  laid  on  water 
to  their  houses  ? — There  is  one  close  bv  : the  consequence  was,  that  many 
of  his  tenants  left  him  and  came  over  to  me  immediately  that  I laid  on  water, 
although  his  houses  are  rather  better  than  mine  in  other  respects. 

“ Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  cleanliness  of  your  tenants? — 
I have  no  doubt  of  it ; but  I cannot  be  positive,  as  I do  not  go  much 
amongst  them.  I have  seen,  however,  when  they  came  to  me,  that  their 
persons  are  much  more  cleanly.’ 

Mr.  Ashton,  of  Hyde,  near  Manchester,  a well-known  and  extensive 
manufacturer,  has  given  similar  evidence  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  99). 
He  states  that,  although  the  water,  which  he  has  laid  on  to  all  his  cot- 
tages, even  to  the  poorest,  costs  for  each  3d.  per  week,  or  thrice  as 
much  as  it  costs  at  Nottingham,  and  twice  as  much  as  at  Preston,  still 
that  all  the  cottagers  hailed  its  accession  with  joy,  and  willingly  pay 
the  amount  for  the  benefit  conferred.  In  fact,  there  is  much  concurrent 
evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  no  boon  more  highly  prized  by  the  poor 
than  an  unstinted  supply  of  water,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  for 
which  they  would  more  willingly  pay  a fair  and  adequate  price.  The 
evidence  of  Mf\  Thomas  Sumner,  an  intelligent  collector  of  water-rents 
in  Preston,  may  be  cited  : — 

‘‘  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  procuring  the  water-rents  from  cottage 
property  ? — No,  they  come  in  pretty  well,  according  to  the  times  ; generally 
speaking,  we  have  not  much  trouble.  Cottage  inmates  are  particularly  well 
pleased  to  have  water  laid  on  into  their  houses,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
objection  to  pay  for  it.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  supply  of 
water  find  the  benefit  of  it  so  great  that  they  will  not  live  in  cottages  where 
it  is  not  laid  on,  and  they  value  it  so  highly  that  a threat  to  cut  off  their 
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supply  causes  a speedy  payment  of  the  arrears.  On  this  account  we  have 
very  little  loss  in  the  collection. 

Do  you  know  exactly  the  amount  of  loss ; does  it  exceed  three  per  cent.? 

4t  <^nno'  say  precisely,  but  I believe  it  is  much  under  three  per  cent. 

‘ rrora  your  experience,  as  a collector,  are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  the 

egislature  compelled  water  to  be  laid  on  to  each  cottage,  that  the  inmates 
would  object  to  the  additional  rental  thus  occasioned  ? — I believe  that  they 

would  not ; indeed  I am  sure  that  they  would  be  very  willing  to  pay  the 
additional  rent.”  e 1 : 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  lay 
on  water  into  the  houses  of  the  poor;  for  if  a leaden  pipe  were  intro- 
duced, “ it  would  be  there  in  the  evening,  but  would  be  gone  in  the 
morning.  This  general  charge  of  theft  I find  unwarranted  by  actual 
experience.  In  Preston  and  Oldham  there  are  no  stand-pipes,  the 
water  being  always  laid  on  in  the  houses;  and  in  the  former  town  the 
pipes  are  unnecessarily  exposed ; and  yet  in  the  experience  of  10  years 
only  two  cases  of  theft  have  occurred,  to  the  total  amount  of  15^.‘  and 
one  ot  these  was  in  an  unoccupied  house.  In  Oldham,  with  an  expe- 
rience of  17  years,  the  manager  never  heard  of  one  case  of  theft.  Thefts 
of  this  kind,  if  at  all  to  be  feared,  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  on  the 
intermittent  than  on  the  continuous  system,  for  the  water  acts  as  its  own 
police,  and  betrays,  while  it  drenches,  the  thief. 

57.  In  considering  the  best  means  for  the  extension  of  this  benefit  to 
the  working-classes,  or  in  sanctioning  the  formation  of  new  water-works, 
it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
water,  particularly  with  regard  to  its  hardness.  (Evidence  of  Dr.  Clark, 
First  Rep.  fob,  Q.  104.) 

The  value  of  attention  to  this  point  will  be  obvious,  when  the  differ- 
ence of  consumption  of  soap  is  considered.  I found  by  various  trials  in 
summer,  that  the  Manchester  water  possesses  a hardness  equivalent  to 
what  would  be  obtained  if  13  or  14  grains  of  chalk  were  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  pure  water. 

Now,  in  Aberdeen,  the  hardness  of  water  is  only  1 degree — i.  e.  equal 
to  1 grain  of  chalk  per  gallon  ; and,  in  some  towns  in  Lancashire,  not 
more  than  4 degrees.  The  annual  consumption  of  soap  in  Great  Britain 
is  7£  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population,  which  at  50s.  per  cwt.  is  an  ex- 
pense for  soap  of  3.s.  4c?.  incurred  annually  by  each  person.  As  the 
consumption  of  soap  increases  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  water, 
we  may  fairly  estimate  the  annual  consumption  for  each  person  in  Man- 
chester, the  water  of  which  is  14  degrees,  at  15  lbs.,  or  the  same  as  that  of 
London,  the  waterof  which  place  has  12  degrees.  Thus  the  hard  water 
of  Manchester  may  be  regarded  as  increasing  the  water  rent  to  a family 
of  five  individuals.  16s.  8 d.  per  annum,  or  49,363/.  per  annum  to  the 
whole  town,  a sum  nearly  double  that  of  the  present  gross  water  rental. 
But  large  as  is  the  cost  entailed  upon  a town  by  a bad  selection  of  water, 
in  the  unnecessary  consumption  of  soap,  still  greater  loss  is  incurred  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  clothes.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  nominal  price 
charged  for  water  in  a town  may  appear  tolerably  low,  the  hard  quality 
of  the  water  itself  may  involve  a very  inconsiderable  additional  expense. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  to  have  a clear  filtered  water  for  do- 
mestic use,  instead  of  the  dirty  water,  generally  abounding  with  visible 
animalcules,  which  is  too  often  rnet  with  throughout  the  whole  country, 
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and  in  Lancashire  as  well  as  in  other  parts.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  poor  know  well  how  easily  they  are  induced  to 
leave  the  natural  beverage  and  resort  to  stimulating  drinks;  and  a 
powerful  incentive  to  this  is  the  disgusting  appearance  of  the  water  as 
it  issues  from  the  main.  I have  already  forwarded  to  you,  in  the  exa- 
mination of  Mr.  John  Graham,  partner  in  the  extensive  print-works  of 
Messrs.  Hoyle  and  Sons,  evidence  as  to  their  experience  in  filtering 
water  (First  ltep.  fob,  App.  p.  170).  He  there  states,  that  tor  156/.  per 
annum,  (exclusive  of  the  rent  of  land,)  half  a million  of  gallons  daily 
may  be  filtered,  or  182^  million  of  gallons  per  annum.  This  estimate 
is  for  filtration  by  the  “ Lancashire  method,”  a very  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical system  ; and  by  its  adoption  every  labourer’s  tenement,  assum- 
ing' his  consumption  at  40  gallons  daily,  could  have  his  water  perfectly 
clear  and  filtered  for  3d.  additional  to  his  annual  rental,  a sum  which 
would  willingly  be  paid.  One  public  filter  must  be  infinitely  more  eco- 
nomical than  20,000  private  filters,  as  Mr.  Hawksley  says,  “ with 
20,000  different  cares,  cleansings,  and  renewals.” 

58.  I have  stated  the  advantages  derived  from  the  natural  system, 
or  system  of  continuous  supply,  at  high  pressure,  but  I have  not  yet 
alluded  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  general  adoption  ot  the 
system,  and  the  validity  of  them,  as  tested  by  experience  in  this  county. 
The  only  objections  which  1 have  heard  are  those  brought  by  Mr. 
Wicksteed  before  your  Board  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  16).  These  I 
apprehend  to  be  : (1.)  The  necessity  for  larger  and  stronger  mains 
than  on  the  intermittent  system,  and  the  fear  that  they  will  be  destroyed 
sooner.  (2.)  The  necessity  for  a larger  number  of  officers  to  prevent 
“ waste  of  water.”  (3.)  A supposition  that  the  w'ater  would  be  drawn 
off  at  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  not  concentrated  at  a place  where 
fire  might  happen.  These  being  the  only  objections  to  the  system,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  validity,  by  the  experience  of  those 
towns  which  possess  a continuous  supply.  As  to  the  first  objection, 
that  a stronger  and  larger  main  is  necessary,  actual  fact  and  experience 
finds  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  Thus  the  manager  of  the  Preston 
water-works  is  asked — 

“ Does  this  pressure  (160  feet)  render  it  necessary  to  have  larger  and 
stronger  mains  and  service-pipes  than  those  used  where  the  water  is  not  kept 
at  high  pressure? — Quite  the  contrary,  because  the  water  being  constantly 
on,  and  not  coining  at  intervals,  a smaller  pipe  is  sufficient  for  delivery,  and 
the  pipes  are  not  strained  by  a sudden  gush  of  water.  We  never  had  a 
pipe  which  burst  from  the  pressure  of  the  water,  but  we  test  them  before- 
hand to  bear  the  pressure  of  300  feet.” 

The  evidence  of  the  manager  of  the  Oldham  water-works  is  still 
more  satisfactory,  because  in  dry  summers  he  districts  the  W'ater  to 
some  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town,  having  it  on  five  hours  in  the 
day,  or  on  the  intermittent  instead  of  the  continuous  system.  He  is, 
therefore,  in  a position  to  give  correct  information  as  to  both  systems  : 

“ Your  pressure  being  300  feet,  do  you  find  it.  necessary  to  use  stronger 
pipes  on  the  system  of  continued  supply  than  on  the  intermittent  method? 
• — Quite  the  reverse;  the  pipes  last  longer  on  the  continued  than  on  the  in- 
termittent system,  as  we  find,  by  experience  in  those  places  where  we  district 
our  water.  When  they  are  emptied,  and  again  filled,  we  find  that  they  cor- 
rode very  fast,  much  oxide  of  iron  accumulates  in  them.  They  require  to 
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he  stronger,  also,  to  stand  the  sudden  gush  of  water,  for  we  find  that  they 
often  burst  bv  compressing  the  air,  which  must  find  a vent-hole.” 

The  second  objection,  that  a larger  number  of  officers  is  requisite  to 
prevent  waste  of  water,  is  equally  untenable,  as  shown  at  Preston  : — 

“ It  has  been  stated,  that  a constant  supply  of  water  in  the  pipes  subjects 
companies  to  a considerable  waste  ; do  you  find  by  your  experience  that  this 
is  really  the  case? — Quite  the  contrary  ; I think  the  constant  supply  is  a 
means  of  saving  water.  We  very  seldom  indeed  receive  any  complaints  ot 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  water,  and  our  men  are  very  active  in  searching  out 
grievances  of  this  kind.  The  fact  is,  our  high  pressure  would  render  a 
running  tap  a great  nuisance,  from  the  noise  it  makes.  Our  actual  con- 
sumption here  is  7G  gallons  per  house,  but  this  includes  all  the  large  con- 
sumers, of  which  we  have  a great  many  in  mills  and  railways.  The  average 
consumption  in  tenements  of  the  labouring  class  is  about  45  gallons  daily. 

“ How  many  turncocks  do  you  employ? — Only  one;  he  is  sufficient  tor 
all  purposes.” 

All  the  cocks  and  valves  in  Oldham  also  are  managed  by  one  man, 
who  is  found  quite  sufficient.  The  manager  states,  that  if  he  had 
much  to  do  with  the  intermittent  system  he  would  require  three  or 
more.  He  is  quite  decided  as  to  the  relative  economy  of  the  two 
systems : — 

“ Now  you  have  stated  that  you  are  not  sure  that  you  make  any  saving 
by  districting  your  water  when  it  is  scarce,  except  that  it  may  prevent  theft; 
suppose  all  the  houses  in  the  town  had  water  laid  on,  would  you  still  district 
it? — No,  certainly  not;  in  fact  I know  very  little  about  districting,  as  you 
will  well  believe,  when  we  keep  only  one  turncock.  It  is  only  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  we  think  there  is  theft  by  one  neighbour  giving  to  another. 

“ From  your  experience  of  the  two  systems,  which  would  you  think  the 
most  economical  to  yourselves,  supposing  that  all  the  houses  took  on  water? 
— I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  superior  economy  of  the  system  ot 
continued  supply.” 
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Houses 

or 

Tenants 

supplied, 


9,984 

5,260 

4,700 

8,266 

8,220 


28,758 

17,000; 

30,000 

5,026 

2,980 

4,000 

2,800 

5,620 


Capacity 

of 

Reservoir, 

in 

Gallons. 


Height  ot* 
Surface 
of 

Water  in 
Reservoir 
above  tire 
highest 
part  of  the 
Town . 


Feet. 

0-S 


Surface 

of 

Water  in 


lowest 


Town. 


2,000.000 

249,360,000 

50.000. 000 
4,181,760 

100,000,000 

22,781,253 

85.000. 000 


36 

50 

200 

G 

30 


Feet. 

Under- 


182 

155;  122 

160 

130 

260- 

96 

300 


Length 

of 

5 iron 
Mains. 

Length 

of 

Leaden 

Service 

Pipes. 

Is  the 
Water 
always 
on  in 
the 

Mains  ? 

If  not, 
how  often 
is  there 
Service  ? 

Miles. 

'i 

Miles. 

( 3 days 

f 120 

• . 

No. 

< per  week 

) 

; i 19 

85 

• • 

No. 

1 2 hours. 

Ditto. 

2 80 

170 

No. 

f 1 hour 
< to  4 hours 

114 

Yes. 

( daily. 

f> 

• . 

Yes. 

; Un- 
’ known 

Y’es. 

81 

84 

Yes. 

25J 

25 

Yres. 

Note. — Probably  in  answering  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  houses  supplied,  the  Companies  refer  to  tenants, 
two  or  three  of  whom  mav  be  in  one  house,  it  let  off  in  Oats.  1 he  returns  in  the  cases  ot  Manchester  and 
Livernool  refer  to  houses  supplied  by  stand-pipes,  as  well  as  those  into  which  water  is  led.  No  comparison  can 
be  ma’de  of  the  capacity  of  reservoirs’ in  Liverpool  with  those  in  other  towns,  for  in  the  latter  they  are  impounding 
reservoirs,  in  the  former  water  is  pumped  in  by  steam-engines. 
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I have  already  stated  (§  52),  and  shown  by  experiment,  that  the 
objection  as  to  the  diminution  of  pressure  during  the  day,  render- 
iii<T  the  water  unavailing  in  case  of  fire,  is  founded  on  an  erroneous 
hypothesis. 

59.  Having  considered  the  supply  of  water  on  the  two  systems,  I 
have  subjoined  in  a tabular  form  the  statistics  of  the  towns  supplied, 
and  these  will  be  a sufficient  answer  to  theoretical  objectors  as  to  the 
impracticability  of  bringing  a supply  at  high  pressure  from  a distance 
of  several  miles,  owing  to  friction  in  the  pipes.  In  the  case  of  Preston 
and  Oldham,  the  distance  of  the  reservoirs  from  the  extreme  point  of 
the  mains  is  about  four  miles;  in  the  case  of  Ashton,  above  three 
miles.  Manchester,  Preston,  and  Oldham  are  constructing  new  reser- 
voirs, to  increase  their  supply  of  water.  It  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  explanation  in  the  appended  note  applies  probably  to  Man- 
chester, and  certainly  to  Liverpool.  With  respect  to  the  other  towns, 
the  returns  refer  to  the  actual  number  of  houses  into  which  the  water 
is  laid  on. 

LOCAL  ACTS  AND  USAGES. 

60.  Various  Local  Acts,  several  of  them  with  direct  reference  to 
sanatory  improvement,  have  of  late  years  been  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment. I propose  in  the  present  section  to  describe  generally  their 
tenor  and  powers,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  her  Majesty’s  com- 
mission, in  which  we  are  directed  to  describe  “ the  operation  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  now  in  force  and  the  usages  at  present  prevailing 
with  regard  to” — ( 1),  the  drainage  of  large  towns  ; (2),  the  regulation 
of  buildings;  (3),  the  improvement  in  towns;  and  (4),  the  supply  of 
water. 

61.  The  powers  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  drainage  of  towns  seem 
to  be  founded  principally  upon  the  statute  of  23  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  and 
generally  follow  closely  the  provisions  granted  in  that  Act,  varying 
occasionally  in  the  manner  of  reimbursing  the  cost  of  improvement, 
and  defining  more  clearly  the  powers  for  making  new  sewers.  The 
words  of  the  preamble  of  the  original  Act  describe  accurately  the  evils 
existing  at  the  present  day  in  many  of  our  large  towns  and  populous 
districts : — 

“ Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  like  a virtuous  and  most  gracious  Prince, 
nothing  earthly  so  highly  weighing  as  the  advancing  of  the  common  profit, 
wealth,  and  commodity  of  this  realm,  considering  the  daily  great  damages 
and  losses  which  have  happened  in  many  and  divers  parts  of  this  his  said 
realm,  as  well  by  the  reason  of  the  outrageous  flowing  surges  and  course 
of  the  sea  in  and  upon  marsh  grounds  and  other  low  places  heretofore, 
through  politic  wisdom,  won  and  made  profitable  for  the  great  common- 
wealth of  this  realm,  as  also  by  occasion  of  land  waters,  and  other  outrageous 
springs,  in  and  upon  meadows,  pastures,  and  other  low  grounds  adjoining  to 
rivers,  floods,  and  other  watercourses  ; and  over  that,  by  and  through  mills, 
mill-dams,  weirs,  fishgarths,  kedeis,  gores,  gotes,  floodgates,  locks,  and 
other  impediments  in  and  upon  the  sara-  rivers  and  other  watercourses,  to 
the  inestimable  damages  of  the  common  vealth  of  this  realm,  which  daily  is 
likely  more  and  more  to  increase,  unless  speedy  redress  and  remedy  be  in 
this  behalf  shortly  provided:  wherein  albeit,  that  divers  and  many  provi- 
sions have  been  before  this  time  made  and  ordained,  yet  none  of  them  are 
sufficient  remedy  for  reformation  of  the  premises,  hath  therefore  by  delibe- 
rate advice  and  assent  of  his  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  also  his 
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loving  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  ordained,  esta- 
blished, and  enacted — 

“ That  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  other  the  premises  shall  be  directed 
in  all  parts  within  this  realm  from  time  to  time.” 

The  commission  under  this  Act  was  directed  to  “ indifferent  and 
substantial  persons,”  possessing  lands  and  tenements  within  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  included  a similar  class  to  those  now 
acting  under  the  amended  powers,  and  eligible  on  account  of  being 
rated  to  a certain  amount  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

62.  In  one  point  the  present  commissions  possess  less  powers  than 
those  granted  by  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  The  obstructions  to  rivers 
and  streams  by  weirs  and  dams  thrown  across  their  courses  are  now 
as  frequent  and  hurtful  as  they  were  in  1531,  when  they  produced 
“ outrageous  springs  and  land  waters,” — to  the  “ inestimable  damage 
of  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm.  ’ Yet  the  wise  provisions  tor 
their  suppression  and  prevention  in  the  Act  recited  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  powers  recently  granted  by  Parliament ; and  the 
Sewerage  Acts  now  in  operation  in  Lancashire  no  longer  give  the 
power  “ further  to  reform,  amend,  prostrate  and  overthrow  all  such 
streams,  ponds,  locks,  fishgarths,  hebbing-weirs,  and  other  impedi- 
ments and  annoyances  aforesaid,  as  shall  be  found  by  inquisition,  or 
by  your  surveyings  and  discretions  to  be  excessive  and  hurlfull. 

The  consequence  of  the  suppression  ol  this  power  has  been,  that 
the  streams  which  convey  the  sewerage  of  Manchester  and  other  towns 
are  everywhere  obstructed,  causing  those  evils  which  are  alluded  to  in 
sections  6 and  7. 

63.  Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  powers  granted  by 
local  Acts  I would  refer  to  their  want  of  consolidation  and  incon- 
venient distribution  to  distinct  and  sometimes  to  opposing  authorities. 
For  example,  the  paving  and  sewerage  of  the  streets  of  Liverpool 
are  intrusted  to  commissioners,  nine  of  whom  are  members  of  the  coi- 
poration,  while  15  are  independent  ot  that  body  ; the  drainage  and 
paving  of  courts  and  alleys,  on  the  other  hand,  are  severed  from  the 
authority  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  streets,  and  are  intrusted  to 
a committee  ot  the  corporation  appointed  under  the  Act.  Then  the 
street  cleansing  is  quite  apart  from  either  ot  these  authorities,  being 
placed  under  another  and  distinct  committee  of  the  corporation,  and 
possessing  no  connexion  with  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  although 
the  legitimate  object  of  the  works  executed  by  the  lattei  is  to  pieNerve 
cleanliness  in  streets  and  in  the  houses  adjoining  ; while,  with  stiange 
incongruity,  the  “ watering  of  streets,”  which  is  essentially  connected 
with  their  proper  cleansing,  is  removed  from  the  scavenging  authority 
and  placed  under  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

But  this  is  not  all ; for  the  sewerage  and  cleansing  of  the  borough  is 
subdivided,  part  of  it  (Toxteth  Park)  being  governed  by  distinct  Com- 
missioners, quite  independent  of  the  authorities  in  the  parochial  part  of 
Liverpool,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  paving  and  sewerage  of 

streets. 

Equal  inconsistency  and  want  of  consolidation  is  exhibited  in  the 
Acts  for  supplying  Liverpool  with  water.  Iheie  aie  two  watei  com- 
panies, with  two  distinct  capitals,  with  the  expenses  of  two  distinct 
managements,  having  mains  laid  down  in  the  same  streets,  and  supply- 
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inn-  the  same  district  with  water.  The  supposed  or  actual  insufficiency 
of  these  companies  compels  the  formation  of  a third  establishment  with 
new  mains  and  service-pipes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires 
and  supplying  water  for  public  purposes;  and  the  new  works  having 
the  former  object  expressly  in  view,  is  inconsistently  severed  from 
the  body  possessing  jurisdiction  over  the  fire-police.  There  is  one 
fortuitous  advantage  conferred  by  this  new  Act,  if  it  be  properly  ap- 
preciated, viz.,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  enabled  to  purify 
the  sewers,  by  using  the  water,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  those 
emanations  at  present  so  much  complained  of.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Roe,  the  engineer  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  divisions  of  sewers, 
is  asked — 

“ Is  it  consistent  with  your  experience  that  a district  where  the  houses 
have  badly-constructed  drains  with  insufficient  supplies  of  water  is  nearly 
in  as  bad  a condition  as  a district  having  only  cesspools? — Drains  of  this  de- 
scription are,  in  fact,  a series  of  widely-spread  cesspools  giving  off  emana- 
tions, and  often  requiring  cleansing.” 

All  the  evidence  taken  on  the  point  shows  that  new  drains  made 
without  reference  to  their  frequent  te  flushing”  do  act  as  extended 
cesspools. 

To  sum  up  these  grievous  instances  of  ill-considered  legislation  and 
want  of  consolidation,  which  have  led  to  so  much  confusion  and  evil, 
I subjoin,  in  the  following  Table,  a view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  authorities  appointed  by  the  local  Acts  clash  with  each  other, 
and  prevent  the  progress  of  improvement,  as  instanced  in  the  recent 
Acts,  5 Vic.  c.  44;  and  6 & 7 Vic.  c.  109,  and  those  already  cited. 

Table  showing  the  want  of  Consolidation  and  inconsistent  powers  of  the  various 
authorities  appointed  under  the  Local  Acts  for  Liverpool,  previously  cited. 


Corporation. 


1 

Health  Committee. 

o 

Cleansing  Committee. 

3 

Fire  Committee. 

Does  not  include  the  manage- 
ment of  cleansing  or  sewering 
streets,  hut  interferes  with  au- 
thority No.  5 in  paving  and  sew- 
ering courts.  Does  not  possess 
the  natural  connexion  between 
authorities  2, 5,  6. 

Has  no  connexion  with 
sewerage  or  with  water- 
ing the  streets,  and 
therefore  is  ineffective 
by  interfering  with,  and 
being  interfered  by,  au- 
thorities 1, 4,  5,  6. 

Possesses  charge  over  tire-police, 
aud  yet  has  no  charge  over  the 
water,  brought  in  at  an  im- 
mense expense  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  fire.  Is  dependent, 
therefore,  upon  4,  a distinct  and 
independent  authority. 

Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

_ 1 Toxteth  Park 

Two  Water  Companies,  i Commissioners. 

4 

Water  Department. 

Sewerage  and  Paving. 

6 

7 

Water  brought  into 
the  town  for  extinc- 
tion of  fire  and  wa- 
tering tile  streets  ; 
interferes,  there- 

fore, with  authori- 
ties 2 and  3,  and,  if 
applied  to  public 
fountains,  with  du- 
ties of  1. 

Confined  to  streets 
alone,  but  not  ex- 
tended to  courts,  and 
is,  therefore,  inter- 
fered with  by  autho- 
rity No.  1.  Possesses 
compulsory  powers 
with  regard  to  main 
drainage,  but  not 
with  regard  to  house 
drainage. 

Opposed  both  to  each 
other,  compelling  from 
their  supposed  inef- 
ciency,  the  formation  of 
a new  establishment  (4) 
for  the  extinction  of  five  ; 
and,  from  the  inadequacy 
of  domestic  supply,  pre- 
venting the  proper  ac- 
tion of  sewers,  and  hence 
interfering  with  authori- 
ties 1,  2,  3,  5, 7. 

Causes  the  expense 
of  separate  man- 
agement for  various 
offices  which  might 
be  comprised  under 
one  or  more  of  the 
previous  authori- 
ties, by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  existing 
natural  area. 
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is  productive  of  Expense. 

Similar  instances  of  a want  of  consolidation  and  of  uncombined 
execution  exist  in  all  towns,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessarv  to 
describe  them  in  detail.  In  Manchester,  for  example,  a committee  of 
tlie  corporation  possess  powers  to  execute  new  paving-,  but  the  charge 
of  its  maintenance  devolves  upon  a distinct  body — the  Surveyors  of 
Highways.  The  Legislature  originally  granted  powers  of  sewerage  to 
various  authorities  within  the  same  natural  bounds ; thus,  Manchester 
Proper,  Salford,  Ardwick,  Chorlton,  &c.,  had  distinct  and  separate 
jurisdiction  over  the  sewerage  of  their  respective  districts,  all  comprised 
within  one  natural  area;  and  even  now,  although,  with  the  exception 
of  Salford,  the  powers  possessed  by  these  authorities  are  transferred  to 
the  corporation,  they  are  managed  by  distinct  and  independent  com- 
mittees, who  are  ignorant  of,  and  therefore  do  not  derive  any  imme- 
diate benefit  from,  the  experience  obtained  by  the  others.  In  this  town, 
also,  we  find  separate  committees  for  cleansing,  and  for  sewerage  and 
paving,  although  the  general  improvement  of  the  street,  and  the 
natural  connexion  between  the  three  operations  render  their  union 
very  desirable;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  this  useless  and  unne- 
cessary division  of  labour  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  82-324,  339) 
entails  the  expenses  of  separate  management,  besides  rendering 
it  impossible  to  obtain  properly  qualified  officers,  men  of  science  and 
education.  It  has  the  prima  facie  appearance  of  simplification,  and 
ot  a division  of  labour  to  proceed  by  different  bills  and  separate 
measures ; whereas,  as  appears  by  the  examination  of  the  working 
of  such  separate  measures  as  are  in  actual  operation,  the  effect  is  the 
very  reverse ; separating  works  which  can  only  be  carried  out,  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently,  by  unity  of  design  and  management — 
multiplying  independent  and  inefficient  officers  with  clashing  duties — 
increasing  the  expense  of  management,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  an  able  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  by 
officers  having  no  private  practice  and  interests  to  serve. 

In  the  evidence  given  in  your  first  Report,  this  division  of  labour, 
even  in  the  Metropolis,  is  complained  of  as  injurious,  and  as  leading 
to  serious  evils,  if,  then,  the  consolidation  and  combination,  rather 
than  separation,  of  administrative  service  be  the  true  course  of 
economy  and  efficiency  even  in  the  Metropolis,  it  would  seem  to  be  so 
a fortiori  in  the  provincial  towns,  where  officers  properly  qualified,  and 
giving  their  whole  time  to  their  duties,  cannot  be  obtained  for  the 
salaries  afforded. 

That  this  consolidation  is  highly  necessary  in  Lancashire,  there  can 
be  little  question;  but  it  will  appear  still  more  apparent  if  we  consider 
the  probable  effects  of  any  measure  extending  the  powers  of  the  exist- 
ing jurisdiction.  At  present,  the  custom  is  to  pay  the  surveyors  of  new 
improvements  either  by  salary  or  by  fees,  which,  according  to  the  in- 
formation of  witnesses  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  be,  for  first- 
rate  houses,  3/.  10^. ; second-rate,  3/.;  third-rate,  21.  105. ; fourth-rate, 
2 1.  ; and  for  all  alterations  half  that  sum.  Now,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  of  the  population  in  Great  Britain,  (230,000  per  annum,)  re- 
quiring 59,000  new  houses  annually  for  their  accommodation;  if  only 
half  these,  instead,  probably,  of  two-thirds,  came  within  these  extended 
jurisdictions,  and  the  average  were  taken  only  as  fourth-class  houses, 
the  expense  to  which  the  country  would  be  exposed  is  50,000/.  per 
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annum  for  a defective  machinery  of  private  practitioners.  But  ^ ad- 
dition to  these  surveyors,  the  various  authorities  are  also  enabled  to 
appoint  clerks,  collectors,  and  other  officers,  without  any  securities  as  to 
skill  or  qualifications.  If,  however,  a consolidation  were  effected,  the 
expense  of  one  properly  qualified  officer,  made  independent  of  private 
practice,  would  be  much  less  than  the  present  cost  of  numerous  ill- 
qualified  officers,  fettered  by  the  clashing-  interests  of  private  practice  ; 
and  to  one  qualified  officer,  all  the  engineering;  duties  ot  a town  would 
be  easy  of  execution.  Thus,  the  maintenance  of  the  width  of  streets, 
the  prevention  of  encroachments,  and  other  similar  duties,  would  be 
connected  with  the  principal  service  of  the  drainage  regulations  and  the 
supply  of  water. 

At  present  the  case  stands  actually  thus  : that  in  the  majority  of  towns 
in  Lancashire  possessing  local  Acts,  there  is  an  expensive  and  inadequate 
supply  of  water  by  a trading  company ; in  all  the  towns  an  expensive 
and  imperfect  drainage  of  districts,  parochial  or  intra-mural,  under  one 
management;  a separate  drainage  and  paving  ot  adjoining  districts, 
extra-parochial  or  extra-mural,  under  another  management ; and  an 
expensive  and  utterly  imperfect  system  of  scavenging  main  streets,  to 
the  neglect  of  courts  and  alleys,  under  another  authority  ; making  at 
least  four  separate  managements,  where  one  would  suffice  and  act  far 
more  economically  as  well  as  efficiently. 

64.  After  the  ample  details,  which  I have  already  given,  on  the 
sewerage  of  the  towns  under  examination,  I need  only  refer  to  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  Acts  empowering  its  execution.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  allude  to  the  glaring  imperfections  and  inadequacy  of 
powers  granted  by  the  old  Highway  Acts,  under  which  several  of  these 
towns  are  placed.  The  more  recent  Acts  are  also  very  improperly 
framed  ; sometimes  conferring  excessive  powers  on  bodies  practically 
irresponsible,  and,  in  other  instances,  restraining  proper  execution  by  a 
deficiency  of  power. 

As  an  instance  of  excessive  powers,  I would  refer  to  what  I have  al- 
ready said  in  paragraphs  8,  14,  15,  as  to  the  practice  now  in  operation 
under  the  local  Acts  for  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Little  Bolton.  Powers 
are  given  in  them  to  sewer,  pave,  and  otherwise  to  improve  property, 
the  cost  of  such  improvement  to  be  immediately  levied  upon  the  owner  or 
occupier  (unless  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  when  the  cost  of 
improvement  is  greater  than  the  rental).  This  power,  as  already  shown, 
produces  very  distressing  results  ; and  it  may  be  adopted  as  a general 
practical  rule,  that  no  cottage-owner  has  funds  at  his  disposal  available 
for  any  costly  improvement,  or  in  fact  for  any  purpose  not  in  the  usual 
course  of  his  pursuits.  The  distraining  for  rent,  therefore,  disturbs  his 
means  of  livelihood,  and  is  a powerful  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  im- 
provement. It  is  also  generally  the  case  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire, 
that  the  owner,  or,  as  defined  by  the  Acts,  “ the  person  in  the  receipt 
of  rent  or  profits  of  houses  and  lands,”  has  rarely  the  fee-simple,  or 
even  an  unincumbered  life-interest  of  the  property.  In  some  districts, 
the  property  is  often  held  by  lessees,  and  frequently  under  such  complex 
ownership,  that  Mr.  Wroe  states  there  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  actual  owner  or  lessee.  In  Manchester,  it  is  stated  in 
evidence  that  the  lower  class  of  cottages  change  their  owners,  or  “rent 
receivers,”  every  ten  years.  To  charge  the  lessee,  or  the  person  in 
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receipt  of  rents,  who  may  be  within  two  or  three  years  of  the  expiration 
of  his  lease,  with  the  cost  of  improvement,  which  not  unfrequently 
amounts  to  more  than  the  annual  rental,  is  in  fact  to  confiscate  his 
property.  Nor  is  it  often  possible  to  define  the  owner  “of  improved 
rents  ” in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  direct  receivers 
of  rents  under  the  present  complicated  system.  “I  have  cases  brought 
before  me,”  says  Mr.  Rushton,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  for  Liver- 
pool, “where  a man  has  given  his  property  to  be  divided  amongst  his 
married  daughters,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  their  children  ; cases 
in  which  the  respective  shares  in  their  property  could  only  be  ascertained 
after  an  expensive  chancery  suit  ! How  can  a magistrate  be  expected 
to  do  this  summarily  ?” 

65.  These  circumstances  render  the  present  system  extremely  unjust 
and  oppressive  in  many  cases.  The  distribution  of  charges  for  improve- 
ment under  a competent  authority,  a system  unanimously  recognised 
by  eminent  practical  men,  such  as  those  whose  evidence  I have  already 
brought  forward,  would  obviate  all  these  evils.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  improvement  is  distributed  over  a 
term  of  years,  it  should  be  provided  as  obviously  just,  that  for  every  im- 
provement made  subsequent  to  the  lease  or  occupation,  and  not  set 
forth  or  implied  in  the  original  agreement,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  re- 
muneration. The  distribution  of  the  charges  over  a term  of  years  co- 
equal with  the  probable  duration  of  the  improvement  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  borne  by  the  occupier , and  the  expense  charged  upon  him  and 
not  upon  the  owner.  This  would  remove  the  great  obstacles  to  such 
improvements  as  the  evils  which  I have  brought  before  your  notice 
obviously  suggest.  The  charge  distributed  over  a period  coincident 
with  the  benefit  derived,  ought  certainly  to  be  defrayed  by  the  person 
enjoying  the  benefit,  except  in  the  case  of  weekly  or  monthly  occupiers, 
when,  to  prevent  the  expenses  of  frequent  collections,  such  charge  might 
be  made  on  the  owner,  who  is  now  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
collector  of  rents,  and,  if  need  be,  to  receive  a per  centage  for  the  addi- 
tional trouble.  I have  previously  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  esta- 
blishing the  system  of  making  the  new  improvements  on  special  instead 
of  on  general  rates,  § 18  ; and  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  again  to 
contrast,  the  operation  of  the  two  systems. 

66.  The  present  sewerage  Acts  in  operation  in  Lancashire,  in  all 
cases  possess  an  extensive  and  undefined  power,  in  enabling  them  to 
compel  the  structure  of  house-drains  in  such  general  terms  as  “ to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  while  at  the  same  time  the  Acts 
are  defective  in  not  providing  for  a proper  connexion  of  house  with 
street  drainage. 

The  delegation  of  power  to  any  local  authorities  to  an  improvement 
of  private  property  “ to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,”  to  pre- 
scribe such  works  “ as  they  shall  think  fit  to  be  used,”  no  matter 
what  the  expense,  appears  to  be  of  a dangerous  tendency,  and,  it  is 
submitted,  is  unnecessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  contem- 
plated. The  main  drainage-works  now  in  the  most  general  use  are 
proved  to  be  of  an  unnecessarily  expensive  character,  and  the  house- 
drains,  vide  § 12,  14,  21,  unnecessarily  large  and  costly.  The  fact  of 
the  excessive  expense  of  the  existing  works  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  commonly  designed  by  officers,  who 
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as  architects  in  private  practice  are  accustomed  to  receive  a per  cenlage 
on  all  outlay,  and  therefore  are  not  under  the  best  motives  to  economy  ; 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  contractors  for  such  works,  who  have  an 
interest  in  a large  expenditure,  frequently  obtain  an  indirect  influence 
in  its  outlay.  It  is  proved  under  the  present  inquiry  that  the  excess 
of  expenditure  lor  the  imperfect  main-sewerage  of  the  Metropolis  can- 
not be  less  than  06,000/.  in  ten  years  in  one  district  alone.  (Mr. 
Butler  Williams,  First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  462.)  The  house-drainage,  as 
well  as  new  main-drainage,  both  of  which  must,  be  much  extended  before 
our  towns  can  be  rendered  healthy,  would  be  much  retarded  by  being- 
carried  on  in  the  present  expensive  scale,  ot  at  the  least  4/.  per  house 
for  imperfect  work.  To  illustrate  the  aggregate  expenses  of  such 
work,  supposing  that  two-thirds  of  the  houses  in  the  fifty  towns 
examined  under  the  Commission  required  house-drains;  assuming,  at 
the  ordinary  distribution  of  population,  one  tenement  for  every  five 
persons,  then  the  immediate  expenditure  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  bodies  would  be  1,600,000/.,  whereas 
less  than  one-fourth  of  that  sum  would  be  required  for  the  tube  tile- 
drains,  which  the  evidence  under  the  Commission  proves  to  be  the 
best ; and  by  the  proposed  system  of  the  distribution  of  the  charge 
over  a period  coincident  with  the  benefit  of  the  work,  that  fourth  would 
be  reduced  to  one-twentieth  or  one-thirtieth,  and  taken,  as  an 
increased  rent,  not  from  the  owner,  but  from  the  occupier.  To  reduce 
these  observations  to  a condensed  form,  I show  the  present  system 
and  the  suggested,  improvement  in  a tabular  form,  introducing  at  the 
same  time^the  expense  for  the  introduction  of  water  as  detailed  in 
paragraphs  50  to  60. 


Tabi,e  showing  the  present  Charges  for  House  Drainage  and  Water  Supply 
and  the  reduced  Charges  under  the  proposed  system. 


Old  Charge. 

Reduced  Charge. 

Annual  addition  to  the  Rent  at 

5 per  Cent,  interest,  and  equal  in- 
stalment of  the  principal. 

House  drain 

Water-pipe 
and  Appa- 
ratus. 

41.  7 s.  6 d. ; 30 
feet  at  2s.  lid. 
per  foot.* 

41.  for  butt,  ball, 
cock,  a nd  other 
apparatus. 

Improved  pipe  drains,  6d. 
per  foot,  including  repairs  ; 
total  15s. 

For  a pipe  only,  the  butt 
being  dispensed  with  by 
the  introduction  of  a con- 
stant, instead  of  intermit- 
tent., supply,  Gs.  6d.f 

104d. 

5 d.,  total,  Is.  3 id.  yearly  charge, 
or  id.  weekly  charge. 

* Average  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  vide  s.  9,  14. 
-(-  Average  of  Preston  and  Oldham,  vide  s.  55. 


By  this  illustration  it  will  he  seen  that  instead  of  at  once  demanding 
8/.  7 .s\,  as  on  the  present  system,  the  demand  will  be  for  Is.  3 hd. 
annually,  or  for  -\d.  per  week;  but,  if  the  owner  prefer  immediately  to 
pay  off  the  cost  of  improvement,  he  will  be  charged  1/.  Is.  Qd.  instead 
of  8/.  7s.;  or,  in  other  words,  the  immediate  cost  to  Great  Britain, 
for  its  annual  increase  of  59,000  new  houses,  would  be  63,525/., 
instead  of,  as  on  the  present  costly  and  imperfect  system,  492,650/. 
for  the  improvements  which,  by  the  evidence  under  the  Commission, 
are  shown  to  be  essential. 

67.  The  present  Acts  in  operation  in  Lancashire  generally  provide 
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for  the  cleansing  of  streets,  but  in  vague  terms  ; and  in  one  instance, 
that  of  Liverpool,  a retrograde  movement  has  been  made.  In  the 
reign  of  Geo.  II.  it  was  enacted,  that  the  streets  of  Liverpool  should 
be  swept  twice  a-week  at  least  (Mondays  and  Thursdays  being'  speci- 
fied) ; but  now,  with  an  increase  of  population,  traffic,  and  filth,  the 
authorities  are  contented  with  cleansing  the  streets  “ once  a-week  or 
ten  days;”  and  as  I have  shown,  § 34,  the  streets  cannot  be  effectively 
swept  once  in  three  weeks;  but  the  scavengers  are  sheltered  under  a 
new  Act,  which  leaves  undefined  the  times  for  sweeping,  and  repeals 
the  salutary  clause  of  the  former  Act.  One  point  also  is  worthy  ot 
remark,  that  distinct  power  is  given  to  the  authorities  by  the  5 and  6 
Viet.  c.  106,  to  sweep  courts  and  lanes,  the  word  u street”  being 
defined  in  the  Interpretation  Clause  to  include  both  of  these.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  in  Liverpool,  as  in  other  towns,  that  this  most  important 
provision  for  health  is  neglected  owing  to  the  want  of  statutory  provi- 
sion. The  same  definition  of  street  has  been  inserted  into  the  late  Act 
for  Manchester. 

In  one  point  all  the  local  Acts  are  extremely  defective  by  not  follow- 
ing out  the  principle  adopted  in  Scotland,  of  considering  all  the  excreta 
of  a town  as  public  property,  and  providing  for  its  systematic  and  fre- 
quent removal.  In  fact  there  is  a provision  in  the  Acts  reserving  the 
right  of  manure  to  the  inhabitants  of  houses  who  are  desirous  to  keep 
it.  This  clause  has  obviously  been  introduced  to  prevent  opposition 
on  the  part  of  cottage-owners;  its  concession  has  produced  that  into- 
lerable train  of  evils  described  in  § 39  ; and  has  done  more,  by  the 
sanctioning  the  use  of  open  cesspools  or  ash-pits  over  all  the  towns  of 
Lancashire,  to  increase  the  amount  ot  sickness  and  death,  than  any 
other  individual  cause  of  disease  with  which  I have  become  acquainted. 
And  yet  this  concession  to  self-interest  has  been  altogether  a mistaken 
one.  In  Aberdeen,  where  similar  concessions  were  demanded,  but 
happily  resisted,  those  who  at  first  objected  solicited  to  be  included  in 
the  advantages  which  they  saw  their  neighbours  derive  from  the  mea- 
sure. Provost  Blackie,  of  Aberdeen,  says : — 

“ Many  of  the  houses  are  provided  with  ash-pits,  which  are  cleaned  out 
by  the  scavengers  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  convenient  for  the  occupants 
of  the  houses,  the  stuff  being  removed  before  certain  hours  in  the  morning, 
as  provided  for  by  the  bye-laws.  Before  the  passing  of  the  present  Police 
Act,  a great  clamour  was  excited  in  those  parts  of  the  town  where  ash-pits 
could  be  conveniently  kept,  by  the  proposal  to  vest  the  whole  dung  in  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  claim  upon  it  in  those 
districts  was  postponed  for  fifteen  years.  Before  the  expiry  of  that  period, 
in  the  month  of  May  last,  a number  of  parties  had  voluntarily  given  up 
their  dung  to  the  scavengers,  and  very  little  complaint  has  been  heard  of  in 
consequence  of  the  change.  ’ 

It  is  this  vested  right  in  the  public  to  the  excreta  of  towns,  that 
enables  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  to  accomplish  the  work  of  scavenging 
at  an  actual  profit.  Vide  § 38. 

68.  I now  proceed  to  examine  the  Building  and  Health  Acts  in 
operation  in  Lancashire,  principally,  I may  premise,  with  the  object 
of  showing  the  necessity  for  some  well-directed  local  inquiry,  but  inde- 
pendent of  local  interests,  before  any  definite  general  measures,  framed 
on  metropolitan  experience,  should  be  applied  to  the  provincial  towns 
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which  I have  had  under  examination.  I may  instance,  as  an  example 
of  ill-considered  legislation,  the  clause  for  the  ejection  of  a certain  class 
of  cellar  occupants,  in  the  Health  of  Town  Act  for  Liverpool,  already 
referred  to  (§  45).  Had  the  Act  been  confined  to  the  prohibition  ot 
cellar-dwellings  in  new  houses,  or  to  the  gradual  expulsion  of  the 
occupiers  of  those  at  present  inhabited,  the  clauses  would  have  been 
salutary  and  unobjectionable.  But  when  we  find,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  that  a compliance  with  the  Act  implied  an  expul- 
sion of  23,000  persons,  without  any  means  having  been  taken  for  pro- 
viding them  with  other  dwellings,  the  powers  given  were  excessively 
unjust  and  oppressive,  and  must,  had  they  been  enforced,  have  increased 
to  a great  extent  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  counteract. 
Conceive  a literal  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  such  a measure,  and 
its  sanction  by  the  Legislature  seems  absolutely  incredible.  Twenty- 
three  thousand,  a number  easily  written  but  enormous  in  reality  when 
applied  to  human  beings,  including  the  infirm,  the  aged,  the  suffering 
mother  with  her  new-born  infant,  the  weak,  the  sick — all  expelled  in 
one  day  from  their  wretched  homes, — yet  unprovided  with  any  other 
shelter  ! This  was  the  merciful  power  conferred  by  the  Act.  But 
such  powers  could  not  be  enforced,  and  the  corporation  wisely  extended 
the  period  for  removal  from  the  cellars.  I say  wisely,  but  still  quite 
illegally,  for  the  Act  gives  no  such  discretionary  powers  ; and  any  com- 
mon informer  might,  if  he  chose,  recover  the  large  penalties  attached 
to  the  transgression  of  this  law. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a local  inquiry  did  precede  this  extraordinary 
enactment;  but  it  was  instituted  principally  for  the  purpose  of  enume- 
ration, and  did  not  comprehend  many  of  the  numerous  points  of  a full 
investigation.  On  a proper  inquiry,  precedent  to  the  framing  of  legis- 
lative provisions,  by  competent  and  responsible  officers,  who  have  no 
direct  or  indirect  interest  in  carrying  out  the  work,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that,  however  great  the  inconveniences  of  such  a general 
removal  as  that  alluded  to,  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  state  of 
things  are  still  greater,  and  that  the  change  must  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  at  every  inconvenience.  But  the  experience  of  the  present 
Act  shows  that  fixing  a distant  time  for  general  ejectment  is  inopera- 
tive, for  the  announcement  is  either  neglected  or  is  forgotten  by  large 
numbers;  and  this  mode  therefore  practically  resolves  itself  into  fixing 
an  immediate  time  for  ejectment,  which  is  accompanied  with  this  capital 
difficulty,  that  accommodation  for  the  ejected  cannot  be  procured  ; for, 
in  the  absence  of  progressive  demand,  builders  will  not  erect  fourth- 
class  houses  on  a mere  speculation.  The  course  of  proceeding  obviously 
suggested  by  the  present  inquiry,  to  effect  the  desired  objects,  is  such 
as  the  followi  11°'  l 

I? 

First,  careful  inquiry  before  determining  the  period  at  which  the 
cellar-dwellings  shall  be  abolished  as  to  the  number  of  suitable  houses 
capable  of  being  provided  as  substitutes  ; and  as  to  the  best  manner  in 
which  a gradual  vacation  may  be  effected,  taking  care  to  empty,  in  the 
first  place,  such  habitations  as  are  most  obnoxious  to  health. 

In  the  mean  time  special  exertions  should  be  made  to  alleviate  the 
most  pressing  evils  suffered  by  the  cellar  occupants.  Lime-washing 
should  be  freely  resorted  to ; drainage,  paving,  and  cleansing,  both  of 
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the  cellars  and  courts,  should  be  effected  ; and  water  should  be  liberally 
supplied.  Provision  should  be  made  also  for  the  removal  of  patients, 
wherever  fever  or  other  similar  disease  was  found  to  prevail.  The 
cellars  from  which  the  patients  were  taken  should  be  cleansed  and 
whitewashed,  in  the  mode  practised  at  Edinburgh,  as  detailed  in  my 
examination  of  Mr.  Uamsay.  (First  Rep.,  Yol.  II.  p.  383.)  The 
use  of  ventilators  might  also  be  promoted.  The  money  expended 
by  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  for  one  of  their  local  Acts,  would  have 
sufficed  to  defray  the  expense  of  putting"  ventilators,  of  the  description 
recommended  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  into  every  cellar-dwelling"  in  the  town. 

Such  alleviations  having  been  provided,  the  general  measures  for 
effecting  a change  of  residence  might  then  be  proceeded  with.  But  the 
consideration  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  points  to  the  necessity  of 
provisions  which  the  Liverpool  Bill  does  not  contain,  viz.,  discretionary 
powers  of  relaxation  as  to  time,  and  alterations  as  to  the  mode  of  exe- 
cution. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure  at  Liverpool  has 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  one  of  physical  inconvenience  and  of 
moral  injury.  The  labouring  classes  who  have  been  ejected  from  the 
cellars  have,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  been  driven  into  other  inferior 
and  ill-conditioned  dwellings,  and  must  have  suffered  great  inconve- 
nience from  the  change  without  deriving  any  sanatory  benefits.  They 
cannot  have  been  impressed  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  dis- 
respect for  the  law  which  put  them  to  the  inconvenience,  apparently 
with  so  little  purpose  or  benefit.  With  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
labouring  population,  whom  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  displace, 
who  have  also  perceived  the  inconveniences  but  not  the  advantages  of 
the  law  (which  had  not  been  previously  justified,  as  of  old,  by  any  well- 
considered  instructional  proclamation),  they  have  had  the  pernicious 
lesson  given  them  of  an  imperative  provision  of  the  Legislature  set 
aside,  by  themselves  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the  authorities,  as 
absurd  and  mischievous. 

69.  An  important  point  elicited  by  the  present  investigation  is,  that 
the  means  of  protection  against  fire,  by  a copious  and  constant  supply 
of  water,  are  more  efficient  and  economical,  as  far  as  regards  this 
county,  than  the  erection  of  party-walls  such  as  those  existing  in 
London.  In  Lancashire,  the  new  houses  are  almost  universally  sepa- 
rated by  stone  or  brick  walls,  and  their  roofs  tiled  or  slated,  and  not 
separated  by  lath  and  plaster,  as  was  the  case  in  London  when  the 
original  Building  Act  was  passed. 

“In  the  houses  for  the  labouring  classes  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
brick  wall  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent”  a fire  extending  from  one 
house  to  another,  provided  the  wall  goes  through  the  roof.  In  Man- 
chester, where  there  are  no  party-walls,  and  no  Building  Act  regula- 
tions, it  appears,  by  a return  from  the  superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade, 
that  from  the  year  1829  to  1841  inclusive,  only  35  fires  occurred  in 
cottage  property.  In  only  four,  however,  were  the  buildings  consumed 
or  much  damaged  ; two  of  those  consumed  being  occupied  as  a wadding 
manufactory. 

The  extension  of  fires  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  dividing  walls 
being  almost  nil,  it  is  still  a question  as  to  whether  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding against  the  evil,  by  means  of  the  party -wall,  may  not  be  much 
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beyond  the  cost  of  other  and  better  modes  of  protection  ; it  is  more 
than  five  times  the  expense  of  laying*  on  water,  and  more  by  one-third 
than  the  total  expense  of  laying  on  a constant  supply  of  filtered  water, 
at  high  pressure  night  and  day,  as  in  Preston  ; ot  providing  a soil-pan 
apparatus  or  drain,  and  trapped  sink  to  the  house,  and  paying  the 
share  of  a sewer  in  front  of  the  house.  Besides  this  excessive  expense, 
the  party-wall  takes  from  the  labourer  16  superficial  feet  of  space,  that 
is  to  sav,  room  for  one  bed,  or  for  a large  clothes-press.  If  the  build- 
ing be  extended  to  make  room  for  the  party-wall,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
interior  space  of  the  house,  then  an  additional  expense  must  be  incurred 
for  additional  building-land,  for  additional  pavement,  and  sewer  lor 
the  additional  frontage.  Mr.  Foden  estimates  the  expense  of  the  party- 
wall  at  8/.,  including  the  measure  for  stability  as  now  in  operation  in 
the  Metropolis,  viz.,  building  it  from  the  base  upwards.  The  expense 
of  a party-wall  above  the  roof  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Man- 
chester, at  305.  in  the  following  evidence  : — 

“ Fires  are  stated  rarely  to  occur  and  seldom  to  extend  in  cottage  property, 
and  as  the  cost  of  a party-wall  for  a cottage  might  be  about  305.  to  insure 
against  an  accident  which  seldom  happens,  might  this  sum  not  be  better 
applied  in  laying  on  water  at  high  pressure,  which  would  afford  a means  of 
checking  fire  in  the  house  itself,  and  add  additional  facilities  for  cleanliness  ? 

- — In  higher-class  houses  I think  party-walls  should  be  retained,  because 
the  expense  bears  a much  less  proportion  to  the  cost  of  insurance  than  when 
applied  to  the  lower-class  dwellings  ; but  in  the  lower-class  dwellings,  the 
expense  might  be  better  laid  out  towards  supplying  water  and  water-closets. 
The  annual  cost  entailed  upon  the  tenant  by  a party-wall  above  the  roof 
would  be  about  35.,  and  if  nine  inches  thick  about  45.  6d.  The  cost  of  laying 
on  water  would  be  105.  The  rental  on  1 (J.s.  in  addition  to  the  annual  charge 
for  water  would,  according  to  the  present  rates  ot  this  town,  be  about  85., 
which  would  be  well  laid  out  in  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  and  health, 
and  would  be  valued  by  the  occupants  generally,  who  would  much  rather 
pay  85.  for  an  abundant  supply  of  water  than  45.  for  a party-wall.  " 

In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Shorland,  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
extra  expense  incurred  by  the  required  party-walls,  and  the  extra  thick- 
ness of  the  outer  walls  to  fourth-rate  houses,  including  the  cost  of 
extra  land,  extra  sewerage,  extra  paving,  and  the  surveyor’s  fee,  would 
incur  increased  expense  of  from  14/.  to  19/.  each  house,  or  an  addition 
of  from  13  to  14  per  cent,  on  the  present  cost  ; while  the  expense  of 
laying  on  a constant  supply  of  water,  providing  a sewer  and  house- 
drain,  a water-closet,  and  ventilators  to  the  rooms,  would  not  amount 
to  above  half  that  sum. 

But  whilst  I conceive  the  experience  of  Lancashire  to  point  to  the 
necessity  of  local  inquiry  previous  to  the  introduction  of  measures  in 
detail , I believe  that  the  same  experience  also  indicates  the  necessity 
for  this  inquiry  being  conducted  by  persons  independent  of  local  in- 
terests, and  of  competent  attainments  in  general  science;  the  necessity 
for  this  is  evinced  in  the  desire  to  obtain  independent  opinions  from  a 
distance  before  the  introduction  of  a supply  of  water  or  any  other  large 
improvement.  As  a practical  instance  of  the  evil  of  legislation  exclu- 
sively local,  we  may  again  refer  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Sewerage  Acts  carried  on  in  a subdivided  natural  area,  not  always  in- 
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eluding1  all  the  districts  essentially  intra-mural,  and  neglecting  alto- 
gether the  suburban  districts  and  adjoining  lands,  which  ought  for  the 
health  of  the  town  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sewerage  autho- 
rities. lhus  all  around  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  houses  are  spring- 
ing  up  on  undrained  land,  some  of  it  actually  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  a great  part  in  that  wet  and  unhealthy  state  indicated  by  the 
growth  of  rushes.  The  Acts  do  not  contemplate  these  new  accessions 
to  towns,  and  do  not  recognize  their  existence,  until  they  have  been 
fot  a considerable  time  exposed  to  all  the  evils  which  spring  up  with  the 
buildings  themselves.  There  has  been  no  proper  survey  with  a view  to 
contour  lines,  so  that  it  is  a mere  chance  whether  or  not  the  new 
streets  be  laid  out  in  localities  capable  of  effective  sewerage  or  removal 
of  surface  moisture.  The  absence  of  surveys  causes  the  various  evils 
and  expenses  alluded  to  in  paragraphs  22  and  30.  But  still  further 
instances  of  the  evils  of  purely  local  legislation  have  been  described  in 
§ 44,  where  we  find  regulations  for  the  width  of  courts  without  re- 
ference to  the  height  of  houses;  leading  to  the  erection  of  lofty  dwel- 
lings incapable  of  ventilation  ; and  powers  actually  given  to  decrease 
the  entrance  of  the  courts  by  the  erection  of  open  cess-pools  and  pri- 
vies ; or,  in  other  words,  fo  poison  the  air  entering  by  its  only  inlet  for 
the  ventilation  of  the  courts.  We  also  find  the  old  objectionable  provi- 
sions for  the  erection  of  privies  and  open  cess-pools,  which  are  proved 
to  be  more  expensive  than  the  soil-pan  cleansed  with  water,  as  described, 
with  estimates,  in  Mr.  Coult hart’s  Report  on  Ashton.  (First  Rep., 
Vob  I.  p.  306;  and  in  Mr.  Foden’s  Evidence,  Vol.  II.  p.  315). 

We  see  another  instance  of  the  need  of  careful  local  inquiry  in  the 
new  town  of  Birkenhead,  where,  from  the  force  of  custom,  and  the 
habit  of  relying  upon  local  experience,  the  chief  evils,  so  destructive  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Liverpool,  of  closed  courts  and  alleys,  cesspools 
and  receptacles  for  decomposing  refuse,  have  been  recognized  and  pro- 
pagated ; although  at  the  same  time  the  most  ample  facilities  exist  for 
the  removal  of  that  refuse,  by  an  admirable  extent  of  main  sewerage 
formed  through  the  enlightened  views  of  spirited  proprietors  even  for 
streets  not  yet  built  upon. 

70.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  detail  with  respect 
to  the  imperfections  in  the  local  Acts  for  the  supply  of  water  in  Lan- 
cashire, as  these  have  been  sufficiently  shown  when  treating  of  the 
small  protection  afforded  to  the  public  against  inadequacy  of  supply, 
(§  50,  et  seq.)  The  chief  imperfection  is  the  absence  of  power  to 
secure  a supply  in  the  mains  at  all  times,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  in 
case  of  fire,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  costly  and  inconvenient 
tanks  in  dwelling-houses.  The  local  Water  Acts,  in  every  case,  give 
powers  to  charge  an  enormous  price  for  the  water  supplied,  which, 
however,  are  rarely  carried  into  etfect,  simply  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  company  would  be  losers  instead  of  gainers  by  the  excessive 
charge  ; as  they  are  at  present  by  the  too  high  charges  adopted  all 
over  Lancashire,  as  shown  (§  55,  59.) 

There  is  not  a single  Parliamentary  enactment  for  Lancashire,  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  connexion  of  water  supply  with  house 
or  main  drainage,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  drains  com- 
monly act  as  so  many  extended  cesspools.  The  expensiveness  of  the 
present  supply  in  almost  every  instance,  its  insufficiency  as  to  amount 
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in  certain  cases,  and  the  absence  of  any  powers  to  extend  the  supply 
l"d  to  rate  the  houses  unsupplied,  so  as  to  afford  an  inducement  for 
takino-  it,  together  with  the  want  of  proper  protection  for  he  pi|b 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  water  companies,  or  the  nerfect  erf  the 
important  trust  confided  in  them,  all  combine  to  offer  serious  obstacle 
to  the  sanatory  improvement  of  the  towns  in  Lancashire.  Wilder 
present  system  of  four  of  the  largest  towns— Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Bolton, arid  Wigan-there  is  little  hope  of  amending  the  grievous  evils 
occasioned  in  them  by  the  numerous  pnv.es  and  open  cesspools,  nor 
even  in  the  towns  with  an  improved  supply,  on  account  of  the  expen  , 
unless  measures  be  adopted  alike  profitable  to  the  companies  and  to  the 
public,  and  insuring  the  latter  an  adequate  degree  of  protection. 

71  The  neglecting  to  make  the  supply  of  water  operate  on  the  tow 
drainage  prevents  the  application  of  valuable  refuse  for  productive  use 
as  manure.  In  two  instances  only,  that  of  Preston  and  Bury,  are 
there  attempts  made  to  apply  the  refuse  of  the  towns  to  agncultura 
purposes;  but  these  attempts  are  very  feeble,  and  produce  more  evi 
than  o’Ood.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  dilution  of  the  refuse, 
which  not  only  would  prevent  the  escape  of  odour,  but  also  render  ihe 

manure  more  fit  for  reception  by  the  plants. 

it  is  a recognised  principle  of  agriculture,  that  the  excreta  of  those 
animals  which  subsist  upon  a certain  kind  of  food  form  the  manure 
best  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  same  food  ; and  hence  the  refuse 
of  a town  is  the  best  productive  manure  for  the  food  of  the  residents  o 
that  town.  The  enormous  pecuniary  value  of  this  refuse  should  not  be 
lost  sio-ht  of,  for  the  revenue  derived  from  its  proper  application  would 
form  ample  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
sanatory  improvements  of  the  town,  and  leave  a surplus  which  might 
be  devoted  to  architectural  or  other  improvements.  The  lowest  sum 
obtained  per  Scotch  acre  for  meadows  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburg  1, 
irrigated  with  the  refuse  of  that  town,  is  20/.,  and  the  average  amounts 
to  about  40/.  In  Manchester  so  much  is  the  excreta  of  the  town 
valued  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cheshire,  that 
they  are  at  the  great  expense  of  cartingaway  about  1500  tons,  weekly, 
of  this  valuable  refuse;  as  ascertained  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
carts  laden  with  this  manure  which  pass  the  Cornbrook  toll-bar;  and 
the  annual  return  of  potatoes  from  this  source,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Moore,  “ may  be  safely  taken  at  300,000  loads.” 

Now  when  the  transport  of  this  manure  by  cartage  is  found  to  be 
remunerative,  the  profit  must  be  much  more  considerable  if  the  trans- 
port were  effected  by  water,  in  a manner  similar  to,  but,  according  to 
the  improved  state  of  science,  more  efficient  than,  that  in  operation  in 
Edinburgh  ; the  difference  in  the  rate  of  transport,  according  to  the 
evidence  "of  Mr.  Hawksley,  being  in  the  proportion  of  As.  for  cartage 
and  2 \d.  for  conveyance  by  suspension  in  water.  (5432.) 

A few  facts  with  reference  to  the  economic  value  of  the  excreta  of  a 
town  should  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  this  question.  Human  ex- 
crements contain  (with  the  exception  of  one  ingredient— silicate  of 
potash)  all  the  conditions  essential  to  fertility.  Estimating  the  amount 
of  the  solid  and  liquid  effete  matter  of  one  man,  at  an  amount  so  low 
as  517  lbs.  per  annum.  (Hlb.  urine,  £ lb.  fteces  per  day),  so  rich  is  this 
manure  in  phosphates,  that  the  collected  excrements  of  two  men  would 
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suffice  to  manure  an  acre  of  wheat  or  of  peas;  or  that  of  one  man  a 
w o e acre  of  turnips,  supposing  the  green  herbage  were  returned  to 
the  soil.  In  fact,  when  we  recollect  that  a pound'  of  urine  contains  all 
t e ingredients  necessary  for  the  production  of  a pound  of  wheat,  it 
seems  incredible  folly  to  allow  all  the  valuable  refuse  to  run  to  waste, 
in  our  large  towns,  and  to  send  whole  fleets  to  Icbaboe  and  the  Incas 
tor  what  we  are  wasting  at  home.  In  Flanders,  where  much  manure 
the  collected  excrements  of  a man  for  one  year  are  valued  at 
n -n-  ’’  but  even  supposing  their  productive  value  to  be  only  ten 

shdhngs,  or  less  than  one-third  the  value  as  ascertained  by  the  practice 
of  Flanders,  the  manure  obtained  from  the  refuse  of  a population  of 
0,000,  would  amount  to  more  than  3|  times  the  sum  necessary  for 
the  introduction  of  all  the  requisite  sanatory  improvements  in  a town 
of  a like  population,  which,  according  to  the  estimates  I have  already 
laid  before  you,  would  not  exceed  14,000/.  per  annum. 

The  application  o I such  refuse,  therefore,  while  it  would  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  sanatory  measures,  by  affording  the  money  necessary 
to  defray  the  cost  of  improvement,  would  at  the  same  time  offer  the 
means  of  removing  the  putrid  and  'decaying  matter  which  at  present 
lenders  towns  so  unhealthy.  The  local  Acts  at  present  in  operation  in 
Lancashire  do  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  this  application,  for  they 
generally  contain  clauses  prohibiting  the  removal  of  the  refuse  from 
the  streets,  by  means  of  the  sewers. 

72.  It  is  not  my  province  to  offer  to  your  Board  suggestions  as  to 
how  such  evils  are  to  be  remedied,  as  these  should  proceed  from  the 
Commissioners  only  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  I would  therefore 
finish  this  survey  of  the  acts  and  usages  now  prevailing  in  Lancashire, 
by  summing  up  the  following  conclusions,  drawn  not  from  hypothetical 
reasonings,  but  from  the  actual  working  of  substantial  measures  and 
administrative  machinery  in  the  county  under  examination  : — 

(1  ) That  the  topographical  areas  of  the  jurisdictions  are  generally 
so  subdivided  as  to  prevent  unity  of  design  and  completeness  of  execution. 

(2.)  That  the  proper  natural  area  is  split  into  fragmentary  jurisdic- 
tions in  which  improperly  constituted  authorities  act  with  imperfect  and 
irresponsible  and  often  conflicting  power. 

(3.)  That  by  expelling  summarily,  and  without  adequate  preparatory 
arrangements,  large  masses  of  persons  dwelling  in  districts  intended  to 
be  improved,  or  in  cellars,  the  present  moral  and  physical  evils  of  over- 
crowding are  aggravated  instead  of  diminished. 

(4.)  That  by  neglecting  the  provision  of  proper  supplies  of  water  for 
houses  ot  all  classes,  the  house-drains,  when  they  exist,  are  rendered 
inefficient  and  injurious. 

(5.)  That  omitting  all  securities  for  the  skill  and  qualifications  of 
the  officers,  and  for  1 1 le  efficiency  and  economy  of  new  works,  they  are 
excessively  expensive  and  defective. 

(6.)  That  sanctioning  the  continuance  and  extension  of  the  practice 
of  keeping  refuse  of  cesspools  and  privies  in  towns,  encourage  a prin- 
cipal cause  of  atmospheric  impurity,  and  of  consequent  disease. 

(7.)  That  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  sewers  for  street  cleansing,  and 
by  recognising  the  practice  of  carting  away  accumulations  in  sewers 
instead  ol  flushing  them,  the  recent  measures  proposed  as  improve- 
ments have  been,  in  fact,  aggravations  of  the  evils  complained  of. 
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physical  causes  of  excessive  mortality. 

ri<\  Having  in  the  previous  part  of  this  Report  described  the  condi- 
tion*" of  the  structural  and  police  arrangements  in  towns,  the  defi- 
ciencies of  which  are  acknowledged  causes  of  disease,  I proceed 
show  that  they  produce  consequences  so  serious  to  the  public  health  as 
imperatively  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  legislature  I conside 
it  altogether  unnecessary  to  cite  specific  instances  of  the  ongm  o 
induction  of  epidemics  from  the  presence  of  decomposing  matter  an 
other  filth;  for  this,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  beyon 
cavil  : but  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  intensity  and  extent  oi  the  evil 
produced,  of  the  enormous  expense  which  these  evils  entail  on  the  com- 
munity, and  of  the  class  of  immoral  tendencies  arising  from  continual 
exposure  to  preventive  causes  of  disease.  1 have  already  laid  before 
you  very  important  evidence  on  this  subject  elicited  during  my  inquiry, 
and  described  in  the  Reports  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  on  Preston,  i r. 
Holland  on  Chorlton,  and  Mr.  Coulthart  on  Ashton-under-Lyne.  In 
these  Reports,  it  was  shown,  that  the  physical  causes  ot  disease  act 
powerfully  in  producing  an  excessive  infantile  mortality,  in  reducing 
the  average  duration  of  life  of  all  classes,  and  in  causing  permanent 
pecuniary  burdens  to  the  community.  As  these  Reports  are  already 
before  vou,  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  them  in  verification  ot  the 
additional  statistics  which  I shall  now  present,  not  only  as  expressive  of 
the  physical  causes  of  disease,  but  in  the  hope  that  similar  methods 
may  be  adopted  by  residents  in  other  towns  and  districts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  those  localities  which  should  be  immediately  im- 
proved. In  every  case  I found,  by  personal  inspection,  the  existing 
causes  of  disease,  before  I endeavoured  to  express  them  approxirna- 
tively  by  statistics. 

74.  The  extent  of  the  pressure  of  the  removable  causes  ot  disease  is 
best  shown  by  a collateral  view  of  the  rate  of  mortality  and  a\erage  age 
at  death  in  the  localities  under  examination,  showing,  in  the  statistical 
results,  the  relative  force  which  they  exert  upon  the  infantile,  as  well  as 
the  adult,  part  of  the  population,  and  on  the  artisan  and  tradesman,  as 
compared  with  the  gentleman  or  professional  man. 

75.  After  the  evidence  which  you  have  received  from  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  Dr.  Arnott,  Mr.  Toynbee,  and  Dr.  Guy,  and  in  the  Reports 
which  I have  forwarded  to  you  from  Lancashire,  it  would  be  useless 
repetition  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  diseases  most  frequently  induced 
by  the  noxious  agencies  at  present  existing  in  all  our  large  towns.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  these  diseases  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  public  were  aware  of  before  the  issue  of  your  First  Report. 
In  addition  to  the  large  class  of  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases,  the 
relation  of  which  to  physical  causes  has  long  been  recognised,  we  have 
now  to  add  a considerable  proportion  of  that  large  class  of  pulmonary 
diseases  formerly  exclusively  ascribed  to  climatorial  influences,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  class  to  which  the  infantile  part  of  the  population  is  so 
peculiarly  prone, — scrofulous  affections,  or  other  diseases  having  their 
origin  in  the  bad  physical  or  moral  condition  of  our  large  towns,  and 
described  in  the  registration  books  under  the  indefinite  names  of  “con- 
sumption,” “debility,”  “ convulsions, ’’  or  “ wasting.”  But  it  is  not 
by  direct  disease  alone  that  the  excessive  mortality  in  our  large  towns 
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is  produced:  the  continued  exposure  to  morbific  causes  produces  a low 
state  of  the  system,  inciting,  as  I shall  afterwards  show,  to  indulgence 
in  dangerous  and  vicious  propensities,  and  gradually  bringing  on  pre- 
mature old  age  and  death.  That  these  effects  are  produced  by  pre- 
ventible  causes  I have  obtained  abundant  evidence  from  an  examination 
of  the  registration  books.  For  example,  I have  pointed  out  (§  27) 
that  Wigan  is  in  a very  low  state  as  to  its  sanatory  arrangements, 
particularly  an  undrained  part  of  the  town  situated  on  impermeable  clay 
and  abounding  in  filth  of  every  description.  To  distinguish  how  far 
this  bad  physical  state  operated  in  the  production  of  disease,  I divided 
the  town  into  two  parts — the  Market  and  the  Scholes  districts — the 
first  being  in  a tolerable  condition  as  to  drainage  and  structural 
arrangement,  the  latter  as  bad  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Mr.  Fair- 
burst,  the  Registrar  for  Wigan,  with  much  zeal  and  care,  proceeded  to 
extract  the  deaths  which  had  occurred  in  these  districts,  and  I reduce 
t lie  following  Table  from  the  returns  with  which  he  furnished  me.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  Table  is  corrected  for  any  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  population  by  a separation  of  the  artisans  from  the 
gentry  and  tradesmen,  and  the  result  is  just  what  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated,— that  the  physical  causes  of  disease  in  Wigan  act  in  producing 
an  excessive  mortality  all  over  the  town,  and  in  lowering  the  term  of 
life  of  all  classes  and  of  persons  of  all  ages,  the  evils  being  most  intense 
according  to  the  character  of  the  district. 


Table  showing  the  rate  of  Mortality  and  Average  Ages  of  Death  at  Wigan, 
distinguishing  the  Well-conditioned  from  the  Ill-conditioned  Districts,  reduced 
from  Returns  made  by  Mr.  Fairhurst,  the  Registrar,  for  the  Years  1840-41. 
(Corrected  for  the  increase  of  population.) 


DISTRICTS. 

Population. 

No.  of 
Deaths, 
average 
of  2 
Years. 

No  of 
Births, 
average 
of  3 
Years. 

Proportion 
of  Deaths 
to  Popula- 
tion. 

Proportion 
of  Births 
to  Popula- 
tion. 

Per 

Ceutage 

of 

Deaths 

under 

5,  to 

Registered 

Births. 

1 in 

1 in 

Market-st.  (well 

condi- 

12,455 

341 

437 

36 

28 

35 

tioned  District.) 

Scholes  (ill-conditioned 

13,076 

447 

569 

29 

23 

44 

District.) 

Per 

| 

Centage 

Average 

Average 

Proportion 

of 

Average 

Age  at 

Average 

Age  at 

Average 

of  Deaths 

DISTRICTS. 

Deaths 

Age  of 

Death 

Age  at 

Death  of 

Age  of 

front  Epi- 

under 

all  who 

above  13, 

Death 

Gentry  and 

Death  of 

demies  to 

5,  to 

Die. 

( tire  fac- 

above  21. 

Trades- 

Artisans. 

Popula- 

Total 

tory  Age.) 

men. 

tiou. 

Deaths. 

Y.  M. 

1 in 

Market-st.  (well 

45 

24  11 

50 

53 

32-8 

23-10 

194 

conditioned 

District.) 

.Scholes  (ill-con- 

55 

17  9 

45 

50 

28-2 

17-  I 

103 

ditioned  Dis- 

trict.) 

430  Life  is  lone/er  in  sewered  than  in  unsewered  Streets. 

Bv  this  Table  we  see  that  the  tradesman  in  the  Scholes  district  dies 
four  years  and  a -ha  If  before  the  tradesman  in  the  Market-street  district ; 
and  the  artisan  six  years  and  three  quarters  sooner  in  the  former  than 
the  latter.  We  also  see  that,  while  one  out  of  every  194  persons  is 
annually  cut  off  by  a zymotic  disease  in  the  tolerable-conditioned  part 
of  the  town,  one  out  of  every  103  is  swept  away  in  the  ill-conditioned 
part,  it  will  also  be  observed,  that  while  one  in  36  of  the  population 
dies  in  the  Market-street  district,  as  many  as  one  in  29  dies  in  Scholes; 
and  that  the  proportion  of  births  also  is  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former. 

Now  I refer  particularly  to  this  case,  because  it  illustrates  the  pio- 
digious  amount  of  evils  which  may  exist  in  a town  without  any  know- 
ledge of  them  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Table  now  given 
points  out  Wigan  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
and  yet  I was  assured  by  a gentleman,  high  in  influence  and  in  office 
in  that  town,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  that  “ Wigan  was  in  very 
good  condition  and  healthy  ; and  that  it  was  nonsense  making  any 
inquiry  about  it;  for  it  required  no  improvement.” 

76.  The  causes  of  disease  do  not  operate  with  less  force  in  towns 
much  more  favourably  situated  with  regard  to  structural  arrangements, 
if  parts  of  such  towns  show  similar  defects.  As  an  instance  of  such  a 
town  I selected  Ashton-under-Lyne,  which  I have  described  (§  44) 
as  generally  more  cleanly  than  any  of  the  other  towns  examined ; but, 
observing  that  the  cleanliness  was  much  influenced  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sewerage  in  the  streets,  I requested  Mr.  Whitehead,  the 
Registrar,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  town,  to  divide  the 
deaths,  according  to  their  occurrence  in  sewered  or  in  unsewered 
streets.  Mr.  Whitehead  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  this 
analysis,  and  I present  a reduction  of  the  detailed  returns  furnished  by 
him.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  sewered  streets  amounted  to  1840, 
in  the  unsewered  streets  to  2661. 


Table  showing  the  Mortality  and  Average  Age  of  Death  in  Sewered  and  Un- 
sewered Streets  in  the  Town  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  reduced  from  Returns 
made  hy  the  Registrar,  Mr.  Whitehead. 


SEWERED  STREETS. 

UNSEWERED 

STREETS. 

Number 

Average 

Per  Centage 
of  Deaths 

Number 

Average 

Per  Centage 
of  Deaths 

Classes. 

of 

Deaths. 

Age  at 
Death. 

under  5 
Years,  to 
Total  Deaths. 

Classes. 

of 

Deaths. 

Age  at 
JDeath. 

under  5 
Years,  to 
Total  Deaths. 

Tradesmen  . 

147 

‘25 

• • 

Tradesmen . 

39 

33* 

• • 

Artisans 

757 

19 

. . 

Artisans 

1,194 

• • 

All  Classes  . 

904 

20 

49 

All  Classes. 

1,233 

57 

* The  cause  of  this  high  age,  compared  with  the  previous  corresponding  column,  is  obviously 
due  to  the  small  number  of  deaths  from  which  the  average  is  taken. 


IV  e find  by  the  Table,  that  the  duration  of  life  in  Ashton-under-Lyne 
is  six  years  greater  in  the  sewered  than  in  the  unsewered  streets,  and 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  8 per  cent,  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  latter 
over  that  of  the  former. 

77.  It  we  take  a place  possessing  scarcely  any  drainage  at  all,  such 
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Other  Causes  produce  similar  Results. 


as  the  town  of  Bury,  we  find  a very  high  rate  of  mortality  and  low 
average  age  throughout  the  whole  district,  and  particularly  apparent  in 
the  worst  conditioned  parts,  as  shown  in  the  following  Table,  drawn 
up  by  returns  furnished  by  Mr.  Harper,  who  has  adopted  an  excellent 
system  of  analytical  registration  in  the  district  under  his  charge,  and 
rendered  additionally  valuable  by  the  column,  reduced  from  returns 
made  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  epidemics  in  the  various  districts. 


Table  showing  the  rate  of  Mortality  and  Average  Age  of  Death  in  Well  and 
Ill-conditioned  Districts  in  Bury,  reduced  from  Returns  made  by  Mr.  Harper, 
Superintendent  Registrar,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  Surgeon.  . 


■■■<■  11  ","1 

Per 

Per 

Deaths 

Births 

Centage 

of 

Deaths 
under  5, 
to  Total 

Centage 

of 

Deaths 
above21, 
to  Total 

Average 

from 

DISTRICTS. 

Popula- 

tion. 

to 

Popula- 

tion. 

to 

Popula- 

tion. 

Age  of 
all  who 
Die. 

Epide- 
mics to 
Popula- 
tion. 

Deaths. 

Deaths. 

1 in 

1 in 

1 in 

Bury-lane  District  . 

2,016 

26 

24 

52 

33 

16* 

155 

(Badly-drained, and  many 
back-to-back  houses,  and 
very  badly  cleansed.) 

King-street  District 

1,643 

26 

23 

62 

25 

13* 

109 

(Undrained,  near  the  Ir- 
well  ; and  many  courts — • 
very  densely  peopled  Dis- 
trict.) 

• 

18* 

222* 

Remainder  of  the  Town 

3,557 

36 

25 

47 

39 

(Better-conditioned  than 
the  above.) 

* The  proportion  of  epidemics  to  the  population  (amounting  to  2680)  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 

is  I in  262. 

The  two  bad  districts  are  strictly  comparable  as  being  inhabited  by  a 
like  population,  and  consequently  we  find  that  King-street,  situated  in 
a worse  sanatory  position  than  Bury  Lane,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Fletcher,  shows  clearly  the  action  due  to  its  unventilated  courts, 
unsewered  streets,  and  filthy  surface,  by  its  astonishing  proportion  (62 
per  cent.)  of  infantile  mortality,  and  low  average  age  of  death,  amount- 
ing to  14  years,  and  also  in  the  frequency  of  epidemics  among  its 
population.  In  several  of  the  houses  in  this  district  Mr.  Fletcher 
found  as  many  as  10  and  12  inhabitants  per  house.  The  following 
return  made  by  Mr.  Fletcher  as  to  the  density  of  population  in  some 
parts  of  the  district,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  bad  condition  of  the 
district  generally,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  enormous  rate  of 
mortality.  


No.  of 
Sleeping 
Rooms. 

No.  of 

No.  of 
Houses 

Places. 

No.  of 
Persons. 

Persons 
to  each 
Room. 

10 

10 

Back  King-street  . 

10 

• • 

57 

69 

6* 

6* 

10 

King-street 

12 

53 

4* 

10 

Tenter’s  Field 

12 

47 

3-15 

12 

Island  • . 

12 

71 

432  Disease  increased  by  density  of  Population. 

Mr.  J.  Yorke  Wood,  another  surgeon  in  Bury,  found  a similar 
density  of  population  in  the  north  and  east  part  of  that  town,  a circum- 
stance which  may  account  for  the  low  age  attained  even  in  the  better 
conditioned  parts  : — 

An  examination  of  1 7 cellars  gave  . . . 4T60  persons  per  cellar. 

, , , , 63  two-roomed  houses  gave  4™  per  house. 

, , , , 6 7 four-roomed  houses  gave  5Tg  per  house. 

78.  Dr.  Duncan,  in  the  Report  already  published,  treats  very  fully 

on  the  evil  eifects  to  health  arising  from  the  density  of  population,  and 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  lever  and  consumption  aug- 
ments according  to  the  increase  of  the  density  of  population,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  Table,  reduced  by  Dr.  Forbes  from  the  data 
given  by  Dr.  Duncan  : — 


Table  showing  the  Proportion  of  Deaths  from  Fever  and  Consumption,  accord- 
ing to  the  density  of  Population. 


TOWNS. 

Ratio  of 
Density  of 
Population. 

Inhabitants  to  one  Death 
annually. 

Per  Cenlage, 
Proportion 
of 

Fever  Deaths 
to  others. 

From 

Consumption. 

From 

Fever. 

Birmingham  .... 

40 

207 

917 

4-10 

Leeds  (Borough)  . . 

87 

209 

809 

4-48 

Metropolis  ..... 

50 

246 

690 

4-83 

Manchester 

100 

172 

493 

5-61 

Liverpool  and  West  Derby 

• • 

• • 

488 

6-23 

Liverpool,  (Parish) 

138 

158 

407 

6-78 

79.  The  evils  arising  from  the  density  of  population  are  obviously 
connected  with  the  want  of  ventilation,  and  the  filth  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  that  density  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the 
houses.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  statistical  returns  to  show  the  effects 
due  to  the  former  cause,  which,  however,  must  be  more  intense  in  its 
operation  than  the  latter.  If  the  deficiency  in  ventilation  of  courts  and 
alleys  produce  marked  effects  on  mortality  and  longevity,  it  follows,  a 
fortiori , that  the  defective  ventilation  of  houses  must  be  productive  of 
still  more  marked  effects.  In  Chorlton  many  of  the  streets  are  closed 
at  one  end,  forming  in  fact  extensive  courts  (§  44)  ; and  Mr.  Holland, 
the  registrar  for  that  district,  with  his  usual  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  our 
inquiry,  undertook  to  examine  the  mortality  in  these  closed  streets,  with 
reference  to  that  existing  in  those  inhabited  by  a like  class  of  population 
in  the  adjoining  open  streets,  and  the  results  of  his  examination  are 
contained  in  the  following  evidence  : — • 

“With  the  view  of  trying  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  extra  mortality  of 
ill-conditioned  streets  is  due  to  obstructions,  I have  abstracted  from  my 
tables  the  numbers  of  registered  deaths  occurring  during  five  years  in 
eighteen  streets  of  the  third  class,  and  of  third  class  houses,  but  which  are 
tolerably  open  and  unobstructed,  and  eighteen  others  which  are  either  built 
up  at  the  end  or  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  otherwise  impeded.  In  all 
other  respects  both  the  streets  and  the  houses  were,  during  the  period  in 
question,  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  condition.  The  open  streets  in- 
habited by  about  2,500  people  have  had  about  424  deaths,  or  3'4  percent, 
per  annum.  The  closed  streets  inhabited  by  about  1,800  people  have  had 
387  dead,  or  4*3  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  nine  per  thousand  inhabitants 
111  ore  have  died  in  the  obstructed  streets.  The  whole  of  this  great  difference 
cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  closeness  of  the  streets  merely.  Thg 
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streets  which  are  closed,  being  inaccessible  to  the  scavengers’  carts,  are  more 
dirty,  and  being  less  under  superintendence,  the  filth  which  is  thrown  upon 
them  remains  for  a longer  time  undisturbed.  It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that 
they  have  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  disreputable  characters  (whose 
dissipation  and  irregularities  render  them  unhealthy),  who  choose  these 
residences  to  shun  the  observation  of  the  police  ; and,  as  I believe,  their  in- 
habitants are  of  a poorer  and  more  improvident  class  than  those  of  the  opener 
and  more  comfortable  streets.  Nevertheless,  after  making  all  just  allow- 
ance for  these  complicating  circumstances,  a large  portion  of  the  excess  re- 
mains to  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  proper  ventilation,  and  the  con- 
sequent foulness  of  the  air,  which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  are  forced 
constantly  to  breathe.  The  difference  in  the  state  of  the  air  is  often  so 
great  as  1o  be  evidently  perceptible,  not  so  much  by  the  smell  as  by  the 
feeling  of  depression  which  it  produces  after  even  a short  exposure  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  a much  lower  tone  of  general 
health,  a greater  susceptibility  to  disease,  and  a diminished  power  of  resisting 
it,  among  those  upon  whom  it  is  constantly  acting.” 

So  convinced  are  the  authorities  of  Manchester  of  the  evil  effects 
produced  by  closed  streets  to  the  health  of  the  community,  that  they 
have  resolved,  according*  to  a proposal  made  in  the  Town  Council  by 
Mr.  Prentice,  to  devote  some  of  their  funds  to  the  opening  of  such 
streets. 

The  effects  due  to  unventilated  courts  and  alleys  are  further  shown 
in  a Table  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Duncan.  By  this  Table  we  see  that  the 
wards  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  courts  and  cellars  also  pos- 
sess the  largest  proportion  of  deaths,  particularly  of  those  resulting  from 
epidemics. 

The  mortality  and  sickness  in  unventilated  courts  vary  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  condition,  as  might  be  expected.  Thus,  in  a return 
of  a house-to-house  inquiry  in  Preston  entered  into  at  my  request  by 
the  Provident  Society  of  that  town,  excessive  mortality  and  sickness 
was  found  in  courts  generally,  but  prevailed  with  the  greatest  intensity 
in  those  in  which  the  drainage  was  deficient,  and  even  in  those  cases 
where,  for  a single  year,  the  mortality  might  remain  the  same,  the 
effect  was  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  additional  cases  of  sickness,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  reduction  of  some  of  the  returns  : — 


Tabi.k  showing  the  Mortality,  and  Deaths  from  Fevers,  in  various  Districts  in 
Liverpool,  according  to  their  Court  and  Cellar  Population. 


Per  Centage  of  Population  in 

Fever  Cases 
to  Total  Ward 
Population 
annually. 

Total 

Deaths. 
Average  of 

Two  Years. 

WARDS. 

Courts. 

Cellars. 

Courts  and 
Cellars. 

Vauxhall  . . 

45*44 

12*76 

58*20 

1 in 
27*44 

1 in 

23*50 

St.  Paul’s  . 
Exchange  . 

‘I 
• / 

24*74 

11*33 

36*07 

37*66 

30*67 

Castle-street  . . 

St.  Peter’s  . • 

Pitt-street  . 

*J 

18*10 

9*00 

27*10 

56*51 

31-36 

Great  George  . 

St.  Anne’s  . « 

•J 

•l 

26-22 

7*83 

34*05 

109*30 

31*51 

Lime-street 

Scotland  . . 

•J 

31*28 

9*32 

40*60 

77*02 

31*74 

Rodney -street  . 

•) 

15*98 

6*38 

22*36 

237*18 

41*62 

Abercromby  • . 

• J 
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— 

Inhabitants. 

Annual 
Number  of 
Deaths. 

Annual 
Number  of 
Dispensary 
Cases. 

Deaths 

to 

Persons. 

Cases  of 
Sickness 
to 

Persons. 

1 in 

1 in 

15  Courts  sufficiently  drained 

1,045 

57 

109 

18 

0 6 
"'10 

15  Courts  badly  drained  . 

1,366 

74 

307 

18 

4 TO 

The  result  is  very  striking,  that  while  both  set  of  courts  possessed 
the  enormously  high  mortality  of  5vV  per  cent.,  more  than  22  persons 
in  every  100  in  the  undrained  courts  had  serious  cases  of  illness,  and 
only  10  in  every  100  in  the  drained  courts. 

80.  Another  proof  that  the  rate  of  mortality  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  streets  and  houses,  results  from  a careful  examination,  by  Mr. 
Holland,  of  the  mortality  in  different  classes  of  streets  and  houses  in 
Chorlton,  by  which  it  was  ascertained  that  the  mortality  not  only  was 
greater  in  the  worst  streets,  but  a further  advance  in  statistics  was  made 
by  tracing  this  excessive  mortality  to  the  houses  in  which  they  occurred, 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  Table : — 

Table  showing  the  rate  of  Moutality  according  to  the  Class  of  Streets  and  Class 
of  Houses  in  the  Township  of  Chorlton. 


Mr.  Holland  further  shows,  that  while  the  mortality  in  the  undrained 
streets  of  Chorlton  amounts  to  four  per  cent.,  in  the  drained  streets  it 
is  only  two  per  cent.;  and,  although  other  causes  than  the  drainage 
may  co-operate  in  the  production  of  this  great  difference,  that  it  is  the 
principal  cause  is  shown  by  the  positive  and  precise  fact,  that  some 
streets  containing  3,500  persons,  and  possessing  a mortality  of  1 in  32 
of  the  population,  immediately  after  sewerage,  were  elevated  in  the 
scale  of  health,  so  that  deaths  decreased  to  1 in  39,  or  in  other  words, 
the  deaths  were  diminished  more  than  20  a year  out  of  every  HO,  even 
as  a first  effect  of  putting  the  streets  in  a proper  condition  as  to  sewer- 
age. This  immediate  effect  of  improvement  has  been  further  confirmed 
by  an  examination  of  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  prior  and  subse- 
quent to  sewerage  in  other  districts  of  Manchester, — an  examination 
for  which  I am  indebted  to  the  well  known  zeal  of  Mr.  Ner  Gardiner, 
the  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Noble,  a surgeon 
of  that  town,  and  author  of  a work,  which  I have  forwarded  to  you,  ‘ On 
the  Influence  of  Manufactures  on  Health.’  In  certain  streets  in  St. 
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Character  of  Dwellings  has  a decided  influence. 

George’s  district,  during  the  years  1838,  1839,  the  deaths  amounted  to 
495  : the  streets  were  paved  and  sewered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
year,  and,  in  1841,  1842,  the  deaths  reached  only  432,  being  a decrease 
of  63,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population.  A district  in  An- 
coats,  improved  at  the  same  time,  possessed  270  deaths  in  the  two 
years  prior  to  improvement,  and  230  deaths  in  the  two  years  subsequent, 
being  a decrease  of  40  deaths,  without  correction  for  the  increase  of 
population. 

81.  The  effects  produced  in  influencing  the  rate  of  mortality,  or  of 
sickness,  the  prelude  to  the  former,  by  the  character  of  the  dwellings, 
was  further  shown  in  the  examination  alluded  to  in  § 48.  In  the  Old 
Church  parochial  schools  in  Liverpool,  much  care  is  taken  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  absence  of  the  scholars,  the  master  visiting  the  houses  in 
each  alleged  case  of  sickness : the  returns  under  this  cause  are  there- 
fore likely  to  be  correct.  From  the  following  Table  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  Moorfields  school  3TV  per  cent,  of  scholars  living  in  houses 
are  always  absent  from  sickness,  and  27  per  cent,  of  those  living  in 
cellars  ; in  St.  Matthias’  school  3 per  cent,  of  occupiers  of  houses  are 
always  sick,  and  19TV  per  cent,  of  those  who  live  in  cellars.  The  cause 
of  the  enormous  rate  of  sickness  among  the  infants  in  the  former  school, 
and  the  small  rate  in  the  latter,  has  already  been  explained  by  reference 
to  the  bad  structural  arrangements  in  the  school,  as  shown  in  § 48. 


Old  Church  Parochial  Charity  Schools,  Liverpool  ; showing  the  Average  Number 
of  Scholars  absent  from  Sickness,  living  in  different  classes  of  tenement — (Drawn  up 
from  Returns  made  by  W.  Mather,  Treasurer  of  the  School.) 


SCHOOLS. 

Number 

of 

Children 
in  the 
Schools. 

Number 
who  live 
in 

Cellars. 

Number 
who  live 
in 

Houses  * 

Average  of 
those  living 
in  Houses 
absent 
from 

Sickness. 

Average  of 
those  living 
in  Cellars 
absent 
from 

Sickness. 

Per  Centage 
of  those  living 
in  Houses 
absent  from 
Sickness. 

Per  Centage 
of  those  living 
in  Cellars 
absent  from 
Sickness. 

Boys  . 

132 

32 

100 

3 

6 

3 

19 

Girls  . 

140 

50 

90 

2 

8 

2-2 

16 

Moorfields  < 
Schools 

Infants 

70 

20 

50 

3 

14 

6 

70 

. Total 

342 

102 

240 

8 

28 

3-3 

27 

Bovs  . 

151 

80 

71 

3 

8 

4-2 

' 10 

St.  Matthias  ( 
Schools  ^ 

Girls  . 
Infants 

170 

170 

85 

84 

85 

86 

5 

2 

13 

20 

5-9 

2-3 

15-3 

24-5 

, Total 

491 

249 

242 

10 

41 

41 

16*4 

Total  in  both  Schools 

833 

351 

482 

18 

69 

3-7 

19-6 

* These  houses  contain,  on  an  average,  four  families  in  each. 


It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  depressing  agencies  at  home  would 
show  themselves  in  the  augmented  rate  of  sickness  of  those  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  their  influences,  but  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  schools 
at  Liverpool  was  so  striking,  that  I felt  desirous  to  test  it  by  a similar 
examination  of  schools  in  Manchester.  Dr.  R.  Smith,  who  has  on 
many  occasions  during  this  inquiry  afforded  me  material  aid,  kindly 
undertook  the  examination,  and  the  result  was,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  Table,  that  11  per  cent,  of  residents  of  houses  in  streets  were 
sick  during  the  month  preceding  the  examination,  34TV  per  cent,  of 
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those  living  in  houses  in  courts,  and  40^  per  cent,  of  those  living  in 
cellars. 


Tabi.e  showing  the  Rate  of  Sickness  in  Children  attending  certain  Schools  in 
Manchester  according  to  the  Class  of  their  Dwellings. 


Name  of  Schools. 

Scholars  living  in 
iu 

Houses 

Scholars  frequently  absent 
from  Sickness  living  in 

Per  Centage  of  Sickness  of 
those  living  in 

Streets. 

Courts. 

Cellars. 

Houses. 

Courts. 

Cellars 

Streets. 

Courts. 

Cellars. 

Lancasterian,  Boys’. 

,,  Girls’. 

L.  Mosely  Street  In- 
fant School. 

Travis  Street.  Infant 
St.  John’s  Boys’.  . 
New  Jerusalem  . . 

564 

119 

80 

186 

142 

184 

• • 

• • 

25 

6 

3 

18 

56 

9 

13 

14 

11 

12 

14 

26 

9 

14 

14 

35 

• • 

• • 

4 

“l 

13 

17 

6 

9 

6 

5 

4 

7*8 

13*4 

11 

7’5 

9-8 

19 

’i6 

• • 

? 

72-2 

30-7 

66-6 

69 

42-8 

45-4 

33-3 

Total  . . 

1.275 

52 

115 

142 

18 

47 

11 

346 

40-8 

82.  The  previous  statistics  were  obtained  from  an  examination  of 
districts  in  which  the  population  was  comparatively  stationary.  But 
when  it  is  to  a considerable  degree  influenced  by  the  influx  or  etflux  of 
migrants,  the  average  age  of  death  forms  no  longer  the  best  means  for 
ascertaining  the  pressure  of  the  removable  causes  of  disease,  on 
account  of  the  fallacious  appearance  of  longevity  given  to  the  district 
by  the  adult  migrants,  as  1 have  shown  in  the  supplement  to  this 
Report.  In  such  cases,  when  there  are  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing the  resident  from  the  migrant  population,  the  mixed  returns 
of  the  average  age  at  death  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  true 
index  of  the  state  of  the  district;  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the 
population  generally  offers  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  This  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  Table,  framed  from  an  examination  effected 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  with  much  care  and  labour,  in  which  the  average  age  of 
death  has  been  fictitiously  raised  by  some  old  persons,  who  were  in 
this  instance  traced  from  Manchester,  and  had  arrived  in  the  district 
several  weeks  previous  to  their  death  ; but  although  they  gave  the  ficti- 
tious appearance  of  longevity  to  the  district,  being  included  in  the  actual 
enumeration  of  the  houses,  they  do  not  effect  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  mortality, — which  is  double  in  the  ill-conditioned 
district  to  that  existing  in  the  better  conditioned  part. 

Table  showing  the  Mortality,  and  Average  Age  of  Death,  in  badly  drained  and 
ill-conditioned  Districts  in  the  Town  of  Rochdale,  as  contrasted  with  localities 
well-conditioned  in  the  same  Town  ; both  Districts  being  inhabited  by  the  work- 
ing class.  (Reduced  from  detailed  Returns  made  by  Mr.  Spencer,  Registrar.) 


DISTRICTS. 

Population 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage 
of  Deaths 
under  5 to 
Total  Deaths. 

Average 
Age  of 
all  who  die. 

Average  Age 
of  all  who 
die  alnive 

13  Years. 

Proportion 
of  Deaths 
to  Popula- 
tion. 

W ell-conditioned 

4,443 

103 

47 

20 

43 

1 in 

43^ 

localities. 

Ill-conditioned 

2,853 

127 

48 

21 

44 

22* 

localities. 

Simil  ar  results  attended  an  examination  into  the  ill  and  better  condi- 
tioned parts  of  the  inferior  districts  of  Manchester,  where  lodging-houses 
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for  migrants  abound.  The  average  age  at  death  in  these  districts  appears 
to  be  nearly  identical,  but  the  pressure  ot  the  physical  causes  o is 
ease  is  seen  (there  being  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  proportion 
of  the  resident  to  the  migratory  population,  the  latter  being  getieia  y 
adult)  in  the  proportion  of  infantile  mortality,  which  is  much  greater 
in  the  ill  than  in  the  better  conditioned  districts.  The  streets  forming 
the  respective  districts  were  selected  by  the  Medical  Union  officer,  ant 
the  extracts  from  the  Registration-books  were  made  under  the  c uec 
tion  of  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Gardiner.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  every 
case  the  proportion  of  infantile  deaths  to  total  deaths  is  gieatest  in  t le 
worst  conditioned  districts. 

We  showing  the  Proportion  of  Infantile  Deaths  to  Total  Deaths  in  bad  and 
better-conditioned  Streets  of  a like  Population  in  Manchester,  (tor  bom  Ye.ir-Q.^ 


Per  Cent age 

Per  Cent  age 

Deaths. 

of  Deaths 

ot’  Deaths 

under  2 Years. 

under  5 Years- 

544 

901 

696 

430 

459 

662 

Better  Conditioned  Streets,  St.  George's 
111  , > >>  ” 

Better  , , « , Ancoats 

111  , > j > >> 

Better  ,,  ,,  Deansgate  . 

Ill  , , y t y > 

47 

50 

49 

53 

45 

67 

60 

64 

60 

63 

56 

60 

The  only  exceptional  result  obtained  during  me  whum. 
in  the  case  of  Bolton,  in  which  a bad-conditioned  district,  containing 
173  dwellings,  possessed  one  year  greater  average  age,  and  a similar 
infantile  mortality  to  a better-conditioned  district  containing  466  houses. 
The  Registrar’s  books  were  examined  very  carefully  by  Mr.  Darbyshire, 
who  made  the  return ; but  the  exceptional  result  is  clear  y due  to  the 
small  extent  of  the  district  under  examination,  for  the  deaths  in  the  bad 
district  amounted  only  to  29  per  annum,  in  the  better  district  to  6S  ; 
both  numbers  are  obviously  too  small  to  prevent  the  influence  of  acci- 
dental circumstances.  , . . 

83  The  instances  of  excessive  mortality  adduced  in  the  preceding 

paragraphs  may  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  physical  causes  of  disease 
act  in  increasing  the  number  of  dea.hs  and  in  diminishing  longevity  m 
the  districts,  where  they  are  at  present  in  the  greatest  intensity.  These 
cases  have  been  cited  to  show  the  comparative  influence  ot  the  causes 
of  disease,  by  contrasting  a district  excessively  bad,  with  on  assumed 
standard,  in  itself  very  defective.  They  have  been  also  adduce,!  as  a 
proof,  that  the  causes  of  disease  act  upon  persons  of  all  classes  and 
nf  -ill  a°*es  Bv  extending  our  view  beyond  distncts  specially  bad, 
the  evils'* will  be  seen  to  apply  to  the  whole  community,  acting  with 
diminished  or  with  increased  force,  according  to  the  intensity  of  tie 
existing  causes  of  disease.  The  following  table,  showing  the  average 
n„.e  at^death  of  different  classes  in  towns  of  Lancashire,  reduced  tiom 
returns  made  to  myself,  when  compared  with  similar  returns  made  to 
Mr.  Chadwick,  with  regard  to  Bath  and  Kendal,  will  sufliciently  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  this  remark.*  

— The  returns  for  Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  for  the  year  1S41  ; on  a previous 
year,  according  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  average  age  was  18  and  17  years  lespeclnely. 
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Table  contrasting  the  Average  Age  at  Death  of  Classes  in  Lancashire  compared 

With  Kendal  and  Bath. 


CLASSES. 

Kendal. 

Bath. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Of  all 
Ages. 

Of  all 

Ages. 

Of  all 
Ages. 

Of 

Adults. 

Of  all 

Ages. 

Of 

Adults. 

Gentry  and  Professional  Persons 

45 

55 

43 

58 

38 

• • 

Tradesmen 

39 

37 

19 

48 

20 

Operatives 

25 

15 

47 

17 

• • 

Mariners 

22 

48 

• • 

• • 

Workers  in  Cotton  Factories. 

• 

, # 

• • 

Workers  in  Woollen  Factories 

• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

General  Average  .... 

• 

36 

31 

20 

48 

22 

49 

Ashton. 

Preston.  j 

Rochdale. 

CLASSES. 

Of  ali 

Of 

Of  all 

Of  ! 

Of  all 

Of 

Ages. 

Adults. 

Ages. 

Adults.  J 

Ages. 

Adults. 

Gentry  and  Professional  Persons 

30 

50 

47 

61 

34 

56 

Tradesmen  ..... 

• 

21 

50 

31 

54 

26 

50 

Operatives 

• 

16 

50 

18 

50 

18 

49 

Mariners 

Workers  in  Cotton  Factories. 

, # 

• » 

• • 

15 

39 

Workers  in  Woollen  Factories 

• 

, t 

• • 

• • 

21 

53 

General  Average  .... 

• 

16 

50 

19 

si 

21 

• • 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  a community,  when  the 
artizan  reaches  only  15  years  of  age,  and  has  28  years  less  chance  of 
life  than  the  gentleman  from  the  day  of  birth,  or  li  years  less  of  adult 
life*  and  much  more  than  that  period  of  actual  loss  of  working  ability: 
and  yet  an  examination  of  the  following  Table  will  show  that  this  is 
actually  the  law  in  Liverpool. 


Table  showing  the  Average  Ages  of  those  who  Died  at  different  Periods  of  Life 
and  in  various  Classes  of  the  District  of  Liverpool,  1841  and  1842.  ’ 


'DESIGNATION. 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Average  Age 
of  all  who 
Die. 

Average 
Age  of  all 
v ho  Die 
under  5 
Years. 

Average 
Age  of  all 
who  Die 
above  5 
Years. 

Average 
Age  of  all 
who  Die 
above  21 
Years. 

Per  Ceut- 
age  of 
Deaths 
under  5 
Years  to 
Total 
Deaths. 

Per  Cetit- 
age  of 
Deaths 
above  5 
Years,  to 
Total 
Deaths. 

Gentry  and  Pro- '( 
fessiotiai  Men.  3 
Shopkeepers  . . . 
Artizans  .... 
Mariners  .... 
Undescribed  . . . 
Workhouse  . . . 
Infirmary  .... 

Total  Average  , 

268 

3,728 

7,743 

1,046 

646 

1,068 

319 

Yrs.  W.  M.  D. 

43  0 0 0 

19  0 4 0 

15  14  0 5 
22  3 2 5 

25  0 2 3 

40  8 0 3 

36  4 1 2 

Y.  M. 

1 0 

1 3 

1 4 

1 2 

0 11 

0 10 

3 2 

Y.  M. 

53  8 

42  0 

40  0 

43  8 

40  10 

46  11 

36  5 

Y.  M. 

58  10 

48  10 

47  6 

48  7 

44  3 

52  0 

39  4 

27 

54 

51 

48 

35 

14 

1 

73 

46 

49 

65 

86 

99 

14,818 

20  2 0 6 

1 3 

41  10 

48  3 

52 

48 

fc.lh  »u.ve  j'frn  d "™rtj  15.000  de.lh.  c.nool  ufct  ihe  av  erage  age  of 
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Infantile  Mortality  excessive. 


84.  The  extreme  low  age  in  the  principal  towns  of  Lancashire  ob- 
viously indicates  an  excessive  infantile  mortality,  and  the  relative  rate 
of  this  mortality  may  be  taken  as  the  most  expressive  index,  not  only 
of  the  physical,  but,  as  I shall  afterwards  show,  of  the  moral  causes  of 
disease.  Mr.  Roberton,  in  his  account  of  the  statistics  of  mortality  in 
Manchester,  points  out  the  immense  amount  of  infantile  mortality  in 
that  town.  He  says: — 

“ The  immense  amount  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  township  of  Man- 
chester, for  instance,  is  seen  by  comparing  the  deaths;  under  the  age  of  one 
year,  with  the  same  for  Dorsetshire.  From  the  table  it  appears  that  for 
every  100  infants  of  either  sex  in  this  township  under  12  months,  upwards 
of  33  males  and  26  females  annually  die;  whereas,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  pro- 
portions are  less  than  half  those  numbers.  For  the  next  period  of  life  (for 
one  or  two  years),  the  per  centage  df  male  deaths  is  nearly  18,  and  of  female 
deaths  upwards  of  16  ; but  in  Dorsetshire  the  proportions  are  less  than 
one-fourth  of  this  amount.  Between  the  ages  of  two  and  five,  the  deaths  are 
above  6 percent.;  while,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  per  centage  is  under  1^,  Again, 
the  mortality  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  for  all  under  five  years,  taking 
both  sexes,  is  nearly  14  per  cent.  ; in  Dorsetshire,  only  about  4 per  cent. 
In  the  townships  of  Cheetham  with  Crumpsall  and  Broughton,  the  mortality 
under  five  differs  widely  from  that  in  the  rest  of  the  townships,  being  nearly 
as  low  as  it  is  in  one  of  the  agricultural  counties.” 


Table  showing  the  relation  of  Deaths  to  Births,  and  the  Average  Age  at  Death 
at  various  Ages,  iu  different  Districts  of  the  Manchester  Union,  not  corrected 
for  increase  of  Population.  


DISTRICTS. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Deaths 
Average 
of  Five 
Years. 

Births 
Average 
of  Five 
Years. 

Propor- 
tion of 
Deaths 
to 

Popula- 

tion. 

Propor- 
tion of 
Births 
to 

Popula- 

tion. 

Per 

Centage 

of 

Deaths 
uruler  5, 
to  Totai 
Deaths. 

1 in 

1 in 

• i Ancoats  . 

42,254 

1,320 

1,636 

32 

26 

60 

~ o Deansgate 

33,093 

1,082 

1,190 

30 

27 

56 

•Pi)  London-road  . 

23,912 

939 

1,162 

30 

25 

56 

) Market-street 

27,832 

739 

855 

37 

32 

50 

St.  George’s  . 

31 ,576 

990 

1,300 

31 

24 

64 

3 .£  /-Cheetham 

8,825 

170 

262 

51 

33 

57 

ij  -z  J Failsworth  . 

4,545 

76 

137 

49 

33 

57 

2 | Newton  . 

7,382 

159 

253 

46 

29 

49 

t/5  Q (Prestwich 

4,144 

82 

114 

50 

36 

58 

DISTRICTS. 

Per 

Centage 

of 

Deaths 
above  5, 
to  Total 
Deaths. 

Average 
Age  of 
all  who 
Die. 

Average 
Age  of 
all  who 
Live. 

Average 
Age  of 
all  who 
Die 

under  5 
Years. 

Average 
A ge  of 
all  who 
Die 

above  5 
Years. 

• 

f Ancoats  . 

40 

14 

24-6 

Y.  M. 

1 5 

34 

r~*  -*-> 

Deansgate  . 

44 

18 

25-1 

l 

6 

38 

Lcmdon-road  . 

44 

18 

25-4 

1 

3 

39 

£•= 

Market-street 

50 

21 

26*3 

1 

0 

41 

Q 

St.  George’s. 

36 

14 

24-8 

1 5 

37 

£ i 

Cheetham 

43 

25 

25-1 

1 2 

42 

& ^ 

U u 

Failsworth  . 

43 

23£ 

• • 

1 

0 

394 

is 

Newton  . 

51 

21 

• • 

1 

2 

41 

.Prestwich 

42 

27 

• • 

1 

1 

40 

Average 
Age  of 
all  who 
Die 

above  21 
Years. 

Per 

’Centage 

of 

Deaths 
under  5 
Years 
to 

Births. 

50 

48 

45 

53 

47 

47 

50 

43 

46 

49 

50 

37 

50 

37 

49 

34 

53 

45 

440  Relation  of  infantile  Deaths  to  Births. 

The  preceding  Table  shows  several  very  important  facts,  to'which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude,  but  is  here  adduced  as  an  illustration  of 
the  excessive  infantile  mortality  in  the  urban  compared  with  the  sub- 
urban districts  of  Manchester.  It  shows  that  while  50  per  cent.,  or 
one  half,  of  all  the  children  born  in  the  urban  districts  are  swept  off 
before  they  attain  5 years  of  age — in  fact  before  they  attain  an  average 
of  year — only  36  percent,  die  in  the  suburban  districts,  and  that  the 
average  age  of  death  of  those  who  survive  5 years  is  diminished  by  the 
same  number  of  years  in  the  former  districts,  although  the  suburban 
districts  themselves  are  very  low  in  the  scale  of  health,  when  compared 
with  others  of  an  average  rate  of  mortality. 

85.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  infantile  mortality  in  relation  to 
the  births,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  actual  number  of  children  at 
any  given  age,  as  ascertained  by  the  census,  because  it  very  curiously 
happens,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Roberton  in  the  following  portion  of 
evidence,  that,  notwithstanding  the  copious  stream  of  births  to  supply 
the  loss  by  deaths,  the  numbers  alive  at  certain  ages  are  not  much 
greater  in  the  unhealthy  than  in  the  healthy  districts  : — 

“ A large  amount  of  the  mortality  of  a community  like  Manchester,  so 
prolific  in  births,  falling,  as  will  be  by-and-by  shown,  on  the  early  years  of 
life,  it  might  naturally  be  inferred,  d priori,  that  the  numbers  alive  at  the 
same  early  ages  would  be  found  to  be  large;  in  other  words,  the  deaths 
under  the  first  year,  for  example,  being  very  numerous,  that  the  kind  of 
population  by  which  the  deaths  are  supplied,  would  likewise  be  so  too  in 
some  corresponding  proportion  : but  this  we  shall  find  is  not  altogether  the 
case.  In  truth  so  great  and  rapid  are  the  ravages  of  death  under  the  first 
year  in  most  of  the  townships,  that  the  duration  of  infantile  existence  needs 
to  be  counted  by  hours  or  days  rather  than  by  months.  For  instance,  the 
late  census  was  taken  on  a given  day  of  the  year  ; but  the  number  of  infants 
in  Manchester  (notwithstanding  the  copious  stream  of  births  by  which  the 
waste  of  life  in  this  town  is  made  up)  was  found  to  be  hardly  more  in 
proportion  than  in  one  of  the  southern  agricultural  counties,  where  the 
ratio  of  births  is  little  more  than  two-thirds  as  high.  The  proportional 
numbers  which  were  born  and  lived  in  the  town  in  the  course  of  the 
year  of  the  Census,  it  is  true,  were  comparatively  with  those  of  the  sup- 
posed agricultural  county  much  greater;  but,  owing  to  the  far  briefer  dura- 
tion of  infantile  life,  the  proportional  number  of  infants  in  Manchester, 
on  any  single  day  in  the  year,  was  actually  found  to  be  not  considerably 
greater.” 

He  shows  this  by  tables  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

86.  All  the  evidence  obtained  during  this  inquiry  proves  that  the  in- 
fantile part  of  the  population  is  peculiarly  influenced  by  the  common 
causes  of  excessive  mortality.  The  largest  proportion  of  deaths  in  Lan- 
cashire consists  of  those  who  do  not  survive  the  perils  of  childhood,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  evidence  which  I have  already  forwarded  to  you. 
In  Ashton -under- Lyne,  for  example,  57  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are 
due  to  infants  under  5 years  of  age  ; in  Preston  53  per  cent.,  in  Liver- 
pool, 52  per  cent.,  and  in  Manchester,  48  per  cent,  die  under  the  same 
age.  It  is  partly  this  circumstance,  which  produces  a difference  in 
the  average  age  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  as  exhibited  in  the  last 
table,  for  the  town  is  affected  by  the  migration  of  adults  who  increase 
the  apparent  age  of  a population,  when  deduced  from  the  returns  of 
the  census.  The  great  infantile  mortality  occurs  for  the  most  part 
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among'  the  poorer  part  of  the  population,  as  is  seen  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  return  from  Preston : — • 

Gentry  .....  18  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  5. 

Tradesmen  ....  36  „ „ „ 

Operatives  ....  55  „ „ „ 

87.  This  may  account,  in  a great  measure,  for  the  following  very 
startling  Table,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cartwright.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
while  in  1783  the  average  age  of  death  was  31  years  in  Preston,  and 
the  per  centage  of  infantile  mortality  29  per  cent.,  the  average  age  of 
the  same  town  at  the  present  time  is  reduced  to  19^  years,  and  the  in- 
fantile mortality  increased  to  53  per  cent.,  the  latter  augmenting  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 


The  Average  Age  at  Death,  and  Comparative  Mortality  of  Children,  in  the 
\ears  1783-1791,  and  the  Five  following  Census  Years  (calculated  from  the 
Preston  Parish  Church  Registers),  showing  that  the  Progressive  Reduction  of  the 
Duration  of  Life,  and  the  Increase  of  Mortality  among  Children,  have  been  almost 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  increase  of  Population. 


Years. 

Average 
Age  of 
Death. 

Per  Centage 
of  Persons  Dying. 

Number  of  Burials. 

Population. 

Above  5 
Years  old. 

Under  5 
Years  old. 

Above  5 
Years  old. 

Under  5 
Years  old. 

Total. 

1783 

31-65 

70-712 

29-288 

169 

70 

239 

About  6,000 

1791 

28-609 

55-057 

44-943 

98 

80 

178 

About  8,000 

1801 

23-252 

55-608 

44-392 

238 

190 

428 

11,887 

1811 

19-998 

48-685 

51-315 

185 

195 

380 

17,065 

1821 

18-942 

43-427 

56-573 

218 

284 

502 

24,575 

1831 

23-39 

67-79 

32-210 

481 

230 

711 

33,112 

1841 

19-54 

46-64 

53-36 

465 

532 

997 

50,131 

Similar  results  attend  the  examination  of  the  parochial  registrars  of 
other  towns.  Thus  I find  by  an  analysis  of  the  registration  books  of 
St.  Nicholas’ church  in  Liverpool,  that  a diminution  of  the  average  age 
of  death  has  occurred  ; from  1784  to  1810  the  mean  age  of  death 
varies  from  24  to  26  years,  but  during  the  last  seven  years  it  varies 
from  17  to  20  years. 


Table  showing  the  Average  Age  of  Death  in  Liverpool  from  1784,  according  to 

the  Increase  of  Population. 


Population. 

l,8G3Deaths,  1784  to  1789,  Average  Age  of  Death  24  Years.  1790  . 55,732 

2,689  „ 1800  ,,  1810  „ „ 26  „ 1811  . 94,376 

14,818  „ 1841  „ 1842  „ „ 20  „ 1841  . 223,003 


The  diminution  is  due  to  new  or  increased  causes  of  mortality  ope- 
rating principally  upon  the  poorer  and  middling  classes ; for  we  find 
the  mean  age  of  the  gentry  from  1784  to  1810  exactly  the  same  as  at 
present. 

v ol.  i.  2g 
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Taui-e  showing  the  Average  Age  of  Death  of  all  Classes  in  Liverpool,  from  1781 

to  1810,  and  in  the  Years  1841-42. 


1784-1810. 

1841-1842. 

Gentry  . 

. . 43  Years. 

43  Years. 

Tradesmen  . 

. . m „ 

19  ,, 

Operatives  . 

. . 18i  „ 

16 

Females 

. . 29  „ 

P 

All  Classes 

. . 25  „ 

20  „ 

These  Tables  prove  that  either  new  or  increased  causes  of  mortality 
have  come  into  operation  in  Lancashire  within  recent  years,  acting 
principally,  but,  as  1 shall  afterwards  show,  by  no  means  exclusively,  on 
infantile  life. 


RELATION  OF  BIRTHS  TO  DEATHS. 

88.  The  enormous  waste  of  infantile  life  in  Lancashire  must  obviously 
be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  number  ol  births  to  furnish  subjects 
for  the  scythe  of  Death.  This,  as  a tact  in  political  economy,  is  a very 
important  consideration ; for,  however  ungrateful  to  our  feelings  such 
sentiments  may  be,  there  are  objections  made  to  sanatory  impiovements 
by  many  persons  who  consider  disease  and  pestilence  as  the  natural 
checks  to  the  increase  of  population  ; whereas,  facts  as  will  be  pre- 
sently shown — point  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  In  the  4 able  which  I 
have  already  given  of  the  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  urban 
and  suburban  districts  of  Manchester,  it  will  be  seen,  that  while 
the  births  are  I in  26  of  the  population  in  the  unhealthy  parts,  they  are 
only  1 in  33  in  the  more  healthy  districts  ; and  this  will  be  still  better 
seen  by  comparing  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  natural  divisions  ot 
Manchester,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Roberton,  who  remarks  upon  the  Table 
that — 

“It  appears  that  the  proportion  varies  from  1 birth  in  21  *91  persons  for  the 
township  of  Hulme,  occupied  chietly  by  the  labouring  class,  to  1 in  36*48 
for  Broughton,  inhabited  generally  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes ; and 
for  the  town  of  Manchester,  as  a whole,  1 in  25*19.  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  proportion  for  England,  which  is  1 in  31  ; for  Wales,  and  for 
the  Metropolis,  1 in  34 ; for  Devon  and  Hampshire  1 in  36  ; and  for  Salop, 
which  is  1 in  37,  — a comparison  which  shows  the  surpassing  fecundity  of 
this  manufacturing  community.” 


Table  showing  that,  where  there  is  an  Excessive  Number  of  Deaths  in  Manchester, 
there  is  also  an  Excessive  Number  of  Births. 


Township  of 

Annual 

Deaths. 

One  in 

Per- 

Cent. 

Annual 

Births. 

One  in 

Manchester 
Salford 
Chorlton  . 
Hulme 
Pendleton  . 
Ardwick 
Chtetham  . 
Broughton . 

5,499 

1,644 

727 

801 

271 

282 

159 

62 

29-79' 

52*36 

38-97 

33-68 

40-70 

35-12 

55-51 

61-19 

of  the  Popu- 
lation, or 

'3-35 

3-09 

2-56 

2-96 

2-45 

2-84 

1-80 

1-63 

6,263 

2,308 

1,085 

1,231 

444 

437 

270 

104 

26*16 

23- 05 
26-11 
21*91 

24- 84 
22-66 
32-69 
36-48 

of  the  Popu- 
lation. 

Total 

9,445 

32-39 

3-08 

12,142 

25-19 
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Increase  of  Marriages  in  unhealthy  Districts. 

89.  This  great  fecundity  is  of  course  to  a certain  extent  dependent 
on  the  large  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  ; although  it  is 
not,  as  supposed,  peculiar  to  Lancashire,  but  incident  to  its  high  rate 
of  mortality,  and  is  found  to  exist  in  towns  in  other  counties,  when 
the  causes  of  excess  of  mortality  prevail,  as  shown  in  unhealthy  sub-dis- 
tricts in  Yorkshire,  where  the  mortality  was  excessive,  the  births  were 
as  great  as  1 in  16.  The  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  in 
England  is  1 in  127,  in  Wales  1 in  141,  while  in  Lancashire,  it  is  as 
great  as  1 in  102.  In  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  in  which  the  infantile 
mortality  is  the  greatest,  marriages  are  rare;  but  in  such  cases  illegi- 
timate births  are  always  found  to  be  frequent,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing Table  drawn  up  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Coulthart,  with  reference  to 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  a town  with  57  per  cent,  of  infantile  mortality. 


Table  showing  the  Ratio  of  Births  and  Deaths  to  Population,  and  the  Propor- 
tion of  Illegitimate  Children  born  to  Total  Births,  at  Ashton-under- Lyne  and 
several  places  adjoining. 


Localities. 

Population 
in  1841. 

Ratio  of 
Total  Deaths 
to 

Population. 

Ratio  of 
Total  Births 
to 

Population. 

Proportion  of 
Illegitimate 
Children  Bom 
to 

Total  Births. 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  Town  . 

2'2,700 

1 in 
32-4 

1 in 
27*6 

1 in 

12-8 

Audenshaw  and  Droylsden  . 

10,310 

47-2 

29-2 

12-4 

Knott  Lanes  ..... 

5,493 

41-3 

32-1 

17-1 

Harthead 

12,745 

23-6 

22-3 

14-2 

Denton  and  Haughton  . • 

6,760 

39 -7 

24-9 

10-9 

Dukinfield 

22,390 

32-1 

24- 

15*2 

Newton  and  Godley  . . . 

8,900 

38-6 

23* 

10-5 

Staley . 

4,704 

46-5 

29-2 

10-8 

Mottram-in-Longdendale 

7,596 

41-5 

31-5 

13- 

Total  of  Ashton  District  . 

101,598 

34-2 

26-5 

13-1 

Thus,  in  a town  possessing  an  unusually  high  infantile  mortality, 
even  when  contrasted  with  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  the  marriages  are 
only  1 in  152  of  the  population;  but  every  thirteenth  child  is  illegiti- 
mate, while  in  Manchester  the  illegitimate  to  the  legitimate  children 
are  as  1 to  21.  Early  marriages  also  contribute  to  this  abnormal  in- 
crease of  births.  Thus,  out  of  2824  married  men  working  in  factories 
in  different  parts  of  Lancashire,  I found  that  the  average  age  of  marriage 
amono-  males  was  not  above  23  years.  Early  marriages  and  excessive 
births  are  moral  and  natural  evils  flowing  directly  from  removeable 
causes  of  excessive  mortality.  Mr.  Cartwright  made  an  analysis  of  the 
infantile  mortality  in  Preston  for  six  years,  and  found  that  out  of  4751 
deaths  occurring  under  5 years  of  age,  3616  or  76  per  cent,  were  under 
two  years  of  age,  and  the  average  age  of  death  of  the  latter  number 
was  only  9 months.  This,  in  other  words,  signifies  that  76  per  cent, 
of  all  the  children  dying  are  cut  off  before  they  are  weaned  ; so  that 
the  mothers  are  soon  in  a condition  again  to  add  to  their  families. 
This  excessive  mortality  acts,  therefore,  as  a direct  cause  in  the  pro- 
duction of  excessive  births  ; and  this  is  still  more  clearly  seen  if  a 
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district  especially  unhealthy  be  compared  with  one  less  unfavourably 
situated  In  the  unhealthy  district  of  Wigan  called  Scholes,  § 
births  amount  to  1 in  23  of  the  population,  and  in  the = m«re  hea,t,‘y 
district  of  Market-street  to  1 in  28.  The  same  result  Allowed  the 
examination  of  births  in  all  the  places  adduced  as  examples  of  ill-con- 
ditioned districts.  . . 1;.  • 

The  connexion  between  excessive  births  and  excessive  mortality 
by  this  time,  sufficiently  obvious ; and  careful  investigation  into  tacts 
has  brought  the  indisputable  conclusion  that  disease  and  pestilence  o 
not  always  check  the  increase  of  our  species.  Nay— -singular  and 

incredible  as  it  may  appear — these  scourges  are  not  merely  power  e*s  ° 
restrain,  but  they  actually  give  an  impulse  to,  population  . lhe  lac  s 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  sections  will,  I apprehend,  convincing  y 
show  that  a crowded  and  unhealthy  district,  with  all  its  inevitable  ac- 
companiments of  low  morals  and  low  intelligence,— where  t le  con 
dition  of  human  beings  is  scarcely  above  that  of  animals,— where 
appetite  and  instinct  occupy  the  places  of  higher  feelings,-  where  e 
barest  means  of  support  encourage  the  most  improvident  and  eai  y 
marriages, — is  not  the  place  where  we  shall  find  a diminis  ling  oi  cjven 
stationary  population,  for  the  early  unions  there  aie  fo  owee  ) 
early  offspring;  and  although  more  than  half  that  offspring  may  be 
swept  away  by  disease  during  infancy,  yet  nearly  a third  o(  it  will  grow 
up,  in  spite  of  all  the  surrounding  evils,  to  follow  in  the  steps  o then- 
parents,  and,  in  their  turns,  to  continue  a race,  ignorant,  miserable,  and 
immoral  as  themselves.*  ( Vide  Table,  sec.  92.) 


GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

90.  Having,  in  the  previous  section,  endeavoured  to  show,  by  special 
cases,  that  the  physical  causes  of  disease  act 

1.  By  i ncreasing  the  rate  of  mortality  ; 

2.  By  diminishing  the  duration  and  value  of  life  of  all  classes  and 

of  persons  of  all  ages  ; 

3.  By  causing  an  enormous  amount  of  infantile  deaths  which  are 

immediately  replaced  by  an  excessive  number  of  births,  c 

I adduce  the  following  table  in  order  to  show  that  these  causes  of 
disease  are  not  confined  to  any  one  place  or  district,  but  operate 
throughout  all  Lancashire.  In  its  consideration  I would  direct  at- 
tention to  the  comparison  of  the  different  districts  with  Ulverstone, 
which  possesses  an  average  degree  of  mortality  and  value  of  life  not 
exceeding  that  found  in  many  districts  in  England  ; the  population  of 
this  assumed  standard  being  26,746,  and  the  annual  deaths  472,  of 
which  313  are  adults  above  20  years  of  age.  The  table  is  drawn  upon 
the  experience  only  of  one  year,  and  therefore  must  be  considered 
merely  as  an  approximation  ; but  as  we  know  circumstances  vary  in- 
considerably, neither  will  the  results. 


* If  we  suppose  a district  of  50,000  inhabitants,  with  births  as  1 in  22,  and  deaths 
as  1 in  33 — a ratio  not  actually  so  unfavourable  as  that  of  Holme — a little  calcula- 
tion wiil  show  that,  by  the  end  of  12  years,  the  population  will  have  swollen  to 
nearly  00,000., 
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Proportion  per  Centof  Deaths  to  Total  Deaths. 
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West  Derby 

Fylde  Garstang,  and  Clitheroe  . . 

Lancaster  . . * 

Ulverstone 

Todmorden  and  Haslingden  . . . 

Blackburn 

Leigh  and  Prescot 

Chorltou  and  Worsley  ..... 

Average 

Total  Numbers  . . . 
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Dctcriordh'on  of  the  Survivors. 

Tt  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Chadwick  that  the  annual  slaughter  from 
one  disease  alone— typhus— a disease  which  formerly  ragged  in,  but  is 
now  banished  from,  our  prisons  and  our  navies— is  greater  in  Eng  an 
md  Wales  than  the  loss  sustained  by  the  allied  armies  at  the  battle  o 
Waterloo.  Yet  what  sort  of  battle  do  we  here  find  fought  and  won 
by  preventive  disease  against  the  population  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  . 
The  labouring  population  of  this  county  have  always  supplied  a large 
contingent  to' the  armies  of  the  country.  It  furnished  the  strength  ot 
the  army  which  fought  at  Flodden  ; and  Cromwell,  speaking  ot  his 
Lancashire  regiment,  said  finer  soldiers  were  never  seen  on  a battle- 
field. The  Guards,  until  recently,  were  largely  recruited  from  Lan- 
cashire. What  would  be  thought  of  a war  in  which  5000  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  one  county  fell  every  year  in  battle;  and  yet  this  is  only 
one-hcdf  the  number  annually  slaughtered  in  that  county  by  removable 

epidemics  ! , 

Yet  this  annual  loss  of  able-bodied  men,  so  much  greater  than  the 
most  cruel  of  known  wars  in  modern  times,  is  scarcely  more  sevete 
than  the  loss  sustained  by  the  continued  physical  deterioration  of  the 
survivors.  It  was  a matter  of  constant  complaint  to  me,  by  the 
recruiting  officers  in  the  various  districts  of  the  county,  that  the  sons 
are  less  tall  than  the  fathers,  and  that  the  difficulty  is  constantly  in- 
creasing of  obtaining  tall  and  able-bodied  men.* 


* I found  the  indications  of  recruiting  officers  often  very  shrewd  and  useful  ; but 
without  one  exception  they  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  to  pass 
the  surgeon”  in  this  county.  As  an  example,  I may  adduce  the  evidence  of  Ser- 
jeant Farrell  of  the  47th  Regiment : — 

Have  you  long  been  engaged  in  the  recruiting  service  P 

For  nearly  ten  years. 

Do  you  find  it  equally  easy  to  recruit  in  Lancashire  now  as  formerly  P 

Where  I could  get  ten  recruits  formerly,  that  I could  venture  to  send  up,  I can 
now  only  get  one,  and  that  one  is  often  rejected.  Out  of  seven  I got  lately,  only 
one  passed. 

Do  you  think  that  this  difficulty  arises  from  people  getting  better  wages  at  fac- 
tories than  in  the  army  P 

No,  not  at  all.  When  persons  go  to  work  so  soon  they  do  not  grow  up  to  be  the 
proper  size,  they  have  always  some  deformity ; and  in  the  towns,  somehow  or  other, 
they  are  pale,  sickly,  and  thin  in  flesh.  The  only  place  where  I can  get  good  men 
is  from  the  country  districts. 

What  reason  does  the  surgeon  assign  for  refusing  the  men  you  send  from  the 
towns  ? 

For  being  too  thin  ; not  being  round  chested  ; and  not  standing  straight. 

From  what  towns  do  you  find  it  most  easy  to  procure  good  men  P 

I have  been  only  in  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Bristol.  In  Yorkshire  there 
are  some  good  men,  better  than  I have  found  in  Lancashire ; but  they  are  by  far 
the  best  in  Somerset.  In  that  and  other  country  districts  I could  easily  get  good 
men  ; but  here,  in  Rochdale,  there  is  almost  no  use  in  staying.  I have  only  been 
able  to  pick  out  30  good-looking  men  for  the  last  18  months,  and  out  of  these  only 
one  was  passed  by  the  surgeon  for  every  four  rejected. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  head  recruiting-officer  of  the  Liverpool  district, 
which  includes  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  parts  of  Shropshire,  Derby,  North  Wales, 
and  Staffordshire,  I have  obtained  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  sent  up  from 
various  districts,  and  rejected  as  unfit  for  service.  The  total  number  sent  for  inspection 
from  all  the  districts  to  the  staff-surgeon  in  Liverpool,  between  the  1st  of  January, 
1843  to  31st  October,  1843,  was  1560,  of  which  876  were  approved,  684  being  re- 
jected. In  Liverpool,  during  the  same  time,  930  were  presented  for  examination, 
439,  or  47  per  cent.,  being  rejected.  Of  the  491  admitted,  only  54  were  natives  of 
Liverpool,  218  being  from  other  parts  of  England,  180  from  Ireland,  the  remainder 
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Excessive  Sickness  the  result  of  this  Mortality. 

91.  In  connection  with  the  rate  of  mortality,  it  is  very  important  to 
consider  the  amount  and  average  duration  of  sickness  among1  the 
lower  classes.  The  data  in  my  possession  only  enable  me  to  form  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  ; for  there  are  few  institutions  containing 
whole  families  dependent  upon  them  for  relief.  The  medical  clubs, 
known  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  by  the  names  of  “ Boards  of  Health,” 
are  examples  of  such  institutions;  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Strange,  they  do  not  generally  contain  the  poorest  class  of  patients. 
The  following  returns  made  by  Dr.  Strange,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Mr. 
Mostyn,  the  medical  officers  of  these  boards,  exhibit,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  the  lowest  class,  an  enormous  amount  of  sickness. 


Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Sickness  among  the  Members  of  the  following 

Sick  Clubs. 


Name  of  Institution. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Number 
applying 
from 
Sickness 
during  the 
'Year. 

Annual 
per  Centage 
of 

Sickness. 

Duration 
of  the 
Sickness. 

Board  of  Health  .... 

2,400 

5,681 

236 

Days. 

4 

New  Dispensary  .... 

2,500 

3,400 

136 

18 

Medical  Association. 

700 

1,000 

143 

7 

General  Average 

5,600 

10,081 

180 

10 

The  above  medical  institutions  obviously  differ  in  the  class  of  their 
patients,  but  the  average  of  the  whole  is  probably  a fair  representation 
of  the  mixed  classes;  and,  if  it  be  so,  we  obtain  the  astounding  result 
that  100  per  cent,  of  the  working  population  of  Ashton-under-Lyne 
require  medical  attendance  180  times  every  year  ; and  that,  taking  one 
person  with  another,  every  member  of  the  above  institutions  suffers  18 
days’  sickness  annually;  although,  in  a large  proportion  of  cases,  it  is 
not  of  such  nature  as  to  incapacitate  from  work.  Extraordinary  as  is 
this  return,  it  receives  confirmation  from  other  returns  obtained  from 
data  quite  dissimilar.  Thus,  Mr  Rohertou,  from  a consideration  of 

from  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  Liverpool  subdivision,  including  Liverpool,  Chester, 
M lddlewich,  Preston,  Warrington,  and  Blackburn,  sent  in  955  men,  of  whom  only 
436  were  approved,  54  per  cent,  being  rejected. 

The  Manchester  subdivision,  including  Manchester,  Oldham,  Maccleshe  d,  Ash- 
ton, and  Rochdale  (Manchester  sending  the  largest  proportion),  sent  in  at  the  same 
time  358  men.  of  whom  102,  or  28  per  cent.,  were  rejected.  The  Newcastle  subdi- 
vision, comprising  Newcastle,  Stafford,  &c.,  offered  163  men.  of  whom  40,  or  24, 
per  cent.,  were  rejected;  the  Shrewsbury  division  sending  in  84  men.  of  whom  23 
or  27  per  cent.,  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  service.  The  following  Table  gives  the 
general  results  : — 

Table  showing  the  per  centage  of  Recruits  rejected  as  unfit  for  Service  out  of 
those  sent  up  for  examination  to  the  Staff  Surgeon  at  Liverpool. 

930  recruits  sent  from  Liverpool  (Town)  47  per  cent,  rejected 

955  ,,  Liverpool,  subdivision  54  ,, 

358  , , Manchester  , , 28  , , 

163  ,,  Newcastle  ,,  24  ,, 

84  , , Shrewsbury  ,,  27  ,, 
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the  numbers  attending  dispensaries,  &c.,  in  Manchester,  concludes  that 
every  person  in  that  town  is  sick  at  least  once  during  the  year.  By 
personal  inquiry  of  nearly  3000  factory  operatives,  the  answers 
generally  agreed  in  ascribing  to  each  family  17  or  20  days’  sickness 
of  such  nature  as  to  incapacitate  from  work,  being  an  average  of  four 
or  five  days  to  each  person.  The  following  returns  of  11  sick-clubs  in 
Preston,  collected  with  great  pains  and  care  by  Mr.  Holden,  will  show 
that  the  cases  of  sickness  incapacitating  from  work  amount  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  their  duration  in  these  clubs  nearly  to  six  weeks. 


Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Sickness,  and  Amount  of  Relief  afforded  by  Sick 

Clubs,  in  Preston. 


Total 

Members. 

Sick  during  Year. 

Average 
Period  of 

A verage 
Payment 

Members. 

Per 

Centage. 

Sickness 

in 

Weeks. 

to  each 
Sick 
Person. 

Tee-total .... 

37 

2 

5*4 

3- 

<C«  $•  d» 

1 10  0 

Managers  . . • 

47 

5 

10-6 

8*2 

4 2 0 

Worthy  .... 
Rechabites  . • 

80 

12 

15  • 

7-5 

3 7 8 

1 1G 

19 

16-3 

3-7 

1 17  7 

Odd  Fellows  . . 

689 

124 

18- 

4- 

2 0 0 

Female  Rechabites  . 

30 

6 

20- 

3-3 

1 0 0 

Foresters  .... 

230 

52 

22-6 

8-8 

2 110 

111 

28 

25*2 

• . 

3 7 6 

Catholic  Beneficent 

167 

51 

30-6 

10- 

2 19  3 

Ditto,  Female  . • 

80 

25 

31*2 

9- 

1 13  10 

Perseverance . 

• 

58 

20 

34-4 

6-1 

2 7 11 

1645 

344 

20-9 

|*> 

The  rate  of  sickness  may  be  drawn  with  a prospect  of  a near  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  from  a consideration  of  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
various  dispensaries.  Out  of  26,217  persons  admitted  into  the  Preston 
dispensaries  during  the  last  10  years,  there  have  been  1,465  deaths, 
being  1 in  18.  Out  of  324,041  cases  (excluding  slight  accidents)  ad- 
mitted into  the  Manchester  Medical  Institutions  during  12  years  there 
have  been  11,587  deaths,  that  is  about  28  cases  of  sickness  to  one 
death. 

I am  inclined  to  take  the  latter,  which  is  under  the  average  of  Preston, 
Ashton,  ami  Rochdale,  as  the  most  fair  number  to  represent  the  pro- 
portion between  cases  of  sickness  and  cases  of  death  ; and  the  average 
duration  of  each  case  of  sickness  in  round  numbers  I take  to  be  at  three 
weeks,  being  about  the  average  of  the  following  returns  : — • 

Duration  of  Sickness. 

Ashton  (Boards) 10  days 

Preston  (Sick  Clubs) 42  , , 

Rochdale  (Dispensaries)  . * . . 19  ,, 

Factory  Returns 17,, 

Bolton 23  , , 

Average  duration  of  sickness  . . 22  , , 

According  to  the  preceding  data,  which  are  probably  very  close  ap- 
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proximations  to  the  truth,  there  are  every  year  in  Lancashire  1,252,412 
cases  of  sickness,  each  case  being  of  three  weeks’  duration. 

92.  The  pecuniary  burdens  entailed  upon  the  community  by  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  mortality  and  sickness  are  much  greater  than  has 
hitherto  been  conceived.  I refer  to  this,  not  as  a main  point  in  the 
inquiry,  but  as  incidentally  illustrative  of  some  of  the  great  evils  result- 
ing from  the  remediable  causes  of  disease.  A human  being  is  not  a 
mere  producer  of  wealth  ; his  death  or  existence,  his  happiness  or 
misery,  are  much  too  high  objects  upon  which  to  set  a pecuniary  value  ; 
but,  when  we  are  calling  upon  a commercial  community  to  expend 
large  sums  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease,  it  is  important  to 
show  them  that  all  which  they  expend  in  the  promotion  of  this  most 
important  object  is  capital,  upon  which  an  enormous  interest  will  be 
repaid  by  the  diminution  in  the  cases  of  sickness  and  of  mortality,  and 
in  the  economy  of  skilful  productive  labour. 

In  endeavouring  to  calculate  the  expenses  incident  to  the  present 
excessive  amount  of  deaths  and  cases  of  sickness  in  Lancashire,  I do 
so  with  the  express  object  of  showing  those  who  must  bear  the  expenses 
of  improvement,  that  every  step  towards  that  improvement  is  a step  to 
a large  economy  ; although  I do  not  in  any  degree  rest  the  claims  to 
improvement  on  any  pecuniary  grounds.  In  the  construction  of  the 
following  table,  there  is  no  pretension  to  absolute  accuracy  ; for  this 
cannot  be  obtained  under  the  present  system  of  registration  ; it  is  offered 
as  a mere  approximation,  which  is  probably  considerably  below  the 
truth.  In  this  estimate  I have  proceeded  on  the  following  data  : — 

] . Ulverstone  is  taken  as  a district  in  Lancashire,  in  which  the  mortality 
and  value  of  life  arc  most  nearly  in  a normal  state,  and  the  loss  of  life  is  esti- 
mated for  every  other  district  in  this  county  on  this  assumed  standard  (see 
table  in  § 90.)  which  possesses  an  average  age  at  death  of  4 1 years,  the  Car- 
lisle standard  being  38  years. 

2.  The  excess  in  number  of  cases  of  sickness  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  excess  of  deaths  in  each  district  by  28,  for  reasons  stated  in  § 91.  The 
cost  of  each  case  of  sickness,  from  loss  of  labour  to  the  person  sick,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a child,  to  the  adult  attendant,  and  from  cost  of  medicine  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  is  taken  at  Is.  per  day,  or  at  1/.  on  the  duration 
of  the  case.  (§  91);  although  the  actual  cost,  according  to  the  returns  of 
11  sick  clubs  is,  2l.  12s.  5 d. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  excess  of  funerals  is  taken  at  5 including  both  adults 
and  infants,  although  the  returns  of  232  burial-clubs  make  the  average 
8l.  12  s. 

4.  The  money  value  of  adult  productive  labour,  either  to  the  community 
or  to  the  persons  dependent  upon  the  adult  for  support,  is  taken  as  low 
as  10s.  per  week  for  each  individual  dying.  All  the  adults  dying  lose 
the  number  of  years  indicated  in  the  Table,  and  therefore  this  item  is  cal- 
culated on  the  total  deaths  of  adults,  and  not  upon  the  excess  of  deaths  as 
with  the  other  items.  When  it  is  considered  that  13  years  is  the  legal  age 
for  working  in  Lancashire,  and  that  the  adults,  whose  productive  labour  is 
estimated  at  10s.  per  week,  are  all  above  20,  the  assumed  price  of  labour 
must  appear  very  low. 

5.  The  mean  age  at  death  to  the  mean  duration  of  life  has  been  favour- 
ably assumed  as  equal,  whereas  the  co-etficient,  instead  of  unity,  should  be 
between  1 *2  and  1 -4,  the  latter  being  on  the  average  of  England  and  Wales. 

On  these  data  the  Table  is  constructed,  and  it  is  submitted  that,  in  every 
instance,  they  are  considerably  below  the  truth. 


Excess  in  Los>?<  of  ! ^ ’ l that  of  Uevkrstone,  in  the  under-mentioned  Districts. 
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Immense  amount  of  preventible  Death.  Id] 

The  columns  of  marriages,  reduced  from  the  last  valuable  Report  of 
the  Registrar-General,  are  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  argument, 
that  e»essive  mortality  does  not  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  popu  a- 
tion.  Mr.  Chadwick  was,  l believe,  the  first  to  show  that  excessive  mor 
tality  and  pestilence  do  not  retard  the  increase  ot  population..  The 
increase  of  population  in  unhealthy  districts  has  been  ascribed,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  principally  to  the  inducements  for  early  mairiages.  The 
proportion  of  re-marriages  affords  a capital  test  of  the  truth  ot  this  view, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  death  of  one  of  a married  couple  must  take  place 
at  an  early  age  if  the  relict  again  marries.  The  two  extremes  in  Lanca- 
shire form  powerful  proofs  ot  this  position  ; the  proportion  of  le-mai- 
riages  to  100  marriages  being  only  5 ’ 52  in  Ulverstone,  the  most  healthy 
district,  and  as  much  as  14' 27  in  Liverpool,  the  most  unhealthy  district. 
In  the  10  towns  of  Lancashire,  in  which  the  average  age  at  death  of 
adults  is  the  highest,  the  proportion  of  re -marriages  to  100  marriages 
is  10-41  ; and  in  the  11  towns,  in  which  the  average  age  at  death  ot 
adults  is  the  lowest,  the  proportion  is  as  great  as  12 'S9. 

The  table  gives  the  general  result,  that  there  are  every  year  in  Lan- 
cashire 14,000  deaths  and  398,000  cases  of  sickness  which  might  be 
prevented,  and  that  1L000  ot  the  deaths  consist  of  adults  engaged  in 
productive  labour.  It  further  shows,  that  every  individual  in  Lanca- 
shire loses  19  years,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  proper  term  of  his  life, 
and  that  every  adult  loses  more  than  10  years  of  life,  and  from  prema- 
ture old  age  and  sickness,  much  more  than  that  period  of  working 
ability.  Without,  taking  into  consideration  the  diminution  of  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  energies  of  the  survivors  from  sickness,  and  other  de- 
pressing causes  ; without  estimating  the  loss  from  the  substitution  of 
young  and  inexperienced  labour  for  that  which  is  skilful  and  produc- 
tive  without  including  the  heavy  burdens  incident  to  the  large  amount 
of  preventible  widowhood  and  orphanage  ; without  calculating  the  loss 
from  the  excess  of  births,  resulting  from  the  excess  of  deaths,  or  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  an  infantile  population,  nearly  one-halt  of 
which  is  swept  off  before  it  attains  two  years  of  age,  and  about  59  per 
cent  of  which  never  become  adult  productive  labourers ; and  with  data 
in  every  case  much  below  the  truth,— I estimate  the  actual  pecuniary 
burdens  borne  by  the  community  in  the  support  of  removable  disease 
and  death  in  Lancashire  alone  at  the  annual  sum  of  five  million  ot 
pounds  sterling.  I would  draw  attention  to  the  columns .representing 
the  numbers  of  preventible  cases  of  death  and  sickness  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  or  in  any  other  of  the  large  towns,  to  show  the  immense 
amount  of  misery  which  might  be  saved  by  proper  sanatory  arrange- 
ments. I do  not.  mean  to  say  that  any  physical  improvements  will  ever 
brin"'  these  large  towns  to  the  natural  standard  of  L lverstone  j for,  as 
I shall  proceed  to  show,  there  are  moral  as  well  as  physical  causes  of 
disease  in  operation  in  the  production  of  this  excessive  mortality  : still 
a vast  amount  may  be  done  by  physical  improvements,  which  must  be 

effected,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  . , 

The  column  of  re-marriages,  given  in  the  District.  Table,  shows  an 
intimate  connection  between  this  class  of  marriages  and  excessive  mor- 
tality The  premature  loss  of  one  member  ot  a family  enables  the 
relict  to  re-marry  j and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  centesimal  proportion 
of  re-marriages  becomes  a natural  index  of  premature  adult  mortality. 
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Large  amount  of  Orphanage  and  Widowhood . 

The  early  death  of  the  male  parent  in  the  class  of  operatives  occasions, 
in  almost  every  instance,  a pecuniary  burden  upon  the  surviving’  rela- 
tives, or  upon  the  public  at  large,  part  only  of  which  is  exhibited*by  the 
large  amount  of  widowhood  and  orphanage  dependent  on  the  poor- 
rates.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  community  is  only  a small  part  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  premature  removal  of  the  parent,- — there  is 
a wide  array  of  evils  in  the  back  ground,  which  in  time  come  forward 
to  oppress  a community  whose  neglect,  in  the  first  instance,  was  the 
cause  of  their  production.  The  misery  of  surviving  relatives,  the  de- 
pendence of  those  who  should  have  been  independent  of  public  aid,  the 
physical  and  mental  deterioration  of  those  who  struggle  with  difficulty 
through  the  perils  of  childhood  without  aid  from  the  public  funds — are 
far  more  important  considerations  than  the  pecuniary  burdens  entailed 
by  their  existence.  By  adding  together  the  third  and  the  last  columns 
of  the  following  Table,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  the  Unions  of  Lancashire 
8,258  widows  and  12,338  children  dependent  upon  public  charity. 


Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Orphanage  and  Widow-hood  dependent  on  the 
Poor-Rates  in  the  County  of  Lancaster. 


In  the  Union  Workhouse  (or  Workhouses)  on  the 
18th  March,  1844. 

Numbers 
of  Widows 
receiving 
Out-Door 
Belief  on 
18th  March, 
1844. 

Number  of 
Children 
under 

14  Years 
of  Age 
dependent 
on  them. 

Names  of  Unions. 

Number  of  Orphan  Chil- 
dren (i.  e.  having  lost 
one  or  both  Parents) 
under  14  Years  of  Age. 

Children  under  14  Years 
of  Age  who  have  been  de- 
serted by  their  Parents. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ashton  under-Lyne, 
Blackburn  . . 

Not  in  o 
29 

peration. 

10 

39 

15 

24 

39 

217 

563 

Bolton  , 

28 

10 

38 

14 

4 

18 

230 

631  ' 

Burnley  . . 

6 

4 

10 

4 

4 

8 

385 

474 

Bury  . . . 

56 

39 

95 

5 

5 

10 

370 

285 

533 

i s'Oriey  , . 

15 

6 

21 

9 

8 

17 

275 

:h  i lion  . 

34 

22 

56 

3 

3 

6 

112 

385 

erae.  • 

13 

o 

15 

4 

. , 

4 

115 

303 

■ The  . 

11 

5 

16 

3 

5 

8 

46 

123 

Garstang , . 

2 

4 

6 

4 

1 

5 

193 

163 

ten  . 

3 

2 

5 

. . 

, , 

220 

232 

Lancaster  • 

3 

10 

13 

11 

6 

17 

86 

220 

• 

32 

7 

39 

6 

3 

9 

81 

232 

Liverpool , . 

221 

123 

344 

67 

41 

108 

1,895 

1 ,834 

v . 

42 

7 

49 

14 

9 

23 

1,609 

1,235 

Oldham  . • 

Ormskirk  . 

Not  in  o 
23 

peration. 

23 

46 

o 

3 

5 

97 

329 

Prescot  . 

21 

17 

38 

5 

1 

6 

137 

387 

476 

333 

Preston  . . 

41 

18 

59 

61 

23 

84 

295 

Rochdale  . 
Salford  . . 

Not  in  o 
73 

peration. 

46 

119 

10 

7 

17 

127 

Todmorden  . 

3 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

184 

216 

Ulverstone  ■ 

10 

3 

13 

1 

2 

3 

76 

135 

Warrington  . 

12 

9 

21 

20 

9 

29 

339 

552 

West  Derby). 

54 

37 

91 

3 

12 

15 

516 

826 

Wigan.  . . 

24 

19 

43 

11 

13 

24 

643 

610 

Total 

• • 

756 

425 

1,131 

274 

184 

458 

8,258 

11,157 

I shall  afterwards  show  that,  even  in  Lancashire  itself,  the  causes  of 
excessive  mortality  have  little  reference  to  the  poverty  incident  to  dis- 
tressed times  ; and  this  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a contrast  of  the 
county  of  Wilts,  in  which  the  wages  are  perhaps  the  lowest,  with  this 
county  of  Lancaster,  where  they  are  perhaps  the  highest.  In  Wilts,  the 
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proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Census  Commissioners,  is  1 in  49  ; while  in  Lancashire  it  is  1 in  36. 
The  average  age  of  deaths,  judging  from  one  year  (1841),  in  Wilts,  is 
35  years  and  4 months;  whilst  in  Lancashire,  in  the  same  year,  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  only  22  years  and  10  months.  This  great  difference 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  large  proportion  of  infantile  deaths  in 
Lancashire  ; so  great  that  17  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  born  are  swept 
off  before  they  attain  one  year  of  age;  while  in  Wilts  only  11  per  cent, 
are  thus  removed.  Wilts,  the  low-waged  county,  is  not  exempt  from 
epidemics,  which  amount  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths;  but  in 
La  neashire,  it  was  on  the  same  year’s  experience  21  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  persons  prematurely  dying  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  number  annually  carried  off  by  epidemics,  are  much 
greater  than  in  the  agricultural  counties,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing Table,  calculated  on  every  10,000  of  the  population  : — 


Counties. 

Number  o 

Epidemic 

Diseases. 

* Deaths  to  eve 
Population  f 

Diseases 
of  the 
Respiratory 
Organs. 

ry  10,000  of  the 
•om 

Between 

20  and  60  Years 
of  Age, 

or  Prematurely 
Dying. 

Total  Number 
of  Deaths 
to  every  10,000 
of  tiie 

Population. 

Total  Number 
of  Births 
to  every  10,000 
of  the 

Population. 

Wilts  . . 

34 

52 

56 

204*5 

294-5 

Westmoreland 

23 

47 

49 

206-9 

285-6 

Lancaster  . 

55 

73 

68 

279-2 

378-5 

Devon  . 

31 

46 

44 

179-4 

277*3 

The  difference  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  physical  causes  of 
disease  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  comparing  two  districts  in  the 
same  county,  one  of  them  (Ulverstone)  being  the  highest  in  the  scale 
of  health,  the  other  (Liverpool)  being  the  lowest. 


Unions  in  County  of 
Lancaster. 

Number  of  Deaths  to  every  10,000  of  the 
Population  from 

Proportion 
per  Cent,  of  Deaths 
under  5 Years 
to  Births. 

Epidemic 

Diseases. 

Diseases 
of  the 

Respiratory 

Organs. 

Between 

20  and  60  Years 
of  Age, 

or  Prematurely 
Dying. 

- — 1 

Ulverstone 

Liverpool  ...» 

13 

75 

39 

114 

48 

94 

13 

51 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  OPIATES  TO  CHILDREN. 

93.  I have  said  that  there  are  moral  as  well  as  physical  causes  of 
disease  in  Lancashire ; and  I now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  former  class.  The  first  to  which  I would  draw  atten- 
tion is  one  of  a most  serious  character,  because  it  is  so  universal  in  ex- 
tent * and  as  some  of  the  details  with  regard  to  it  will  appear  incredible 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes,  I 
distinctly  state  at  the  outset,  that  all  the  evidence  which  I adduce  on 
this  subject  has  been  read  over  and  signed  by  the  witnesses  under 
examination,  the  attested  copies  of  the  evidence  being  already  in  the 
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possession  of’  the  Commission.  I may  add,  that  I have  had  much  con- 
firmatory evidence  from  other  witnesses  ; but  as  the  latter  have  not 
signed  their  names  to  the  information  given,  I have  thought  it  advisable 
to  neglect,  altogether,  its  consideration. 

I allude  to  the  practice  of  administering  opiates  to  young  children. 
The  custom  first  originated,  according  to  all  concurrent  evidence,  in  the 
frequency  of  disorders  having  their  primary  seat  either  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  arising  partly  from  injudicious  feeding  and  improper  nursing, 
but  principally  from  the  irritability  produced  by  their  continued  exposure 
to  a polluted  atmosphere,  and  other  physical  causes  of  disease.  The 
children  thus  disordered  were  taken  to  unlicensed  practitioners,  who 
prescribed  opiates  as  a general  remedy,  and  their  mothers  mistook  the 
soothing  effects  produced  by  narcotics  for  proofs  of  improvement,  and 
themselves  continued  the  practice.  They  soon  discovered  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  narcotic  drugs  prevented  restlessness  in  the  child,  en- 
abling them  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations;  and  thus  a practice, 
often  originating  in  disease,  has  become  habitual,  even  in  cases  where 
disease  did  not  exist.  Druggists  who  vend  such  narcotic  preparations 
speak  as  to  the  extent  of  their  use;  and  their  evidence  is  perhaps  the 
more  to  be  depended  upon  as  it  was  their  interest  to  diminish,  rather 
than  to  exaggerate,  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

A.  B.,  a respectable  druggist  in  Manchester,  whose  customers  are, 
however,  entirely  of  the  poorer  class,  gives  the  following  evidence  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  practice  in  the  district  where  he  resides  : — • 

“ Are  you  well  acquainted,  as  a druggist,  with  the  habits  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  your  neighbourhood? — I know  their  habits  very  well. 

“ Are  they  much  in  the  habit  of  using  drugs  for  their  children  to  ensure 
quietness  or  sleep?— Of  the  really  poorer  classes,  I may  safely  say,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a single  family  in  which  this  practice  does  not  prevail.  The 
way  it  is  done  is  this:  the  mother  goes  out  to  her  work  in  the  morning, 
leaving  her  child  in  charge  either  of  a woman  who  cannot  be  troubled  with 
• pi.  with  another  child  of  perhaps  10  years  old.  A dose  of  ‘ quietness’  is, 

. r..fore,  given  to  the  child  to  prevent  it  being  troublesome.  The  child  thus 
drugged  sleeps,  and  may  waken  at  dinner-time  ; so,  when  the  mother  goes 
oui.  gain,  the  child  receives  another  dose.  Well,  the  mother  and  father 
home  at  night  quite  fatigued,  and  as  they  must  rise  eariy  to  begin 
" ■n  ' for  the  day,  they  must  have  sleep  undisturbed  by  the  child  ; so  it  is 
: '-aio  drugged,  and  in  this  manner  young  children  are  often  drugged  three 
times  in  each  day.” 

The  druggist  is  probably  right,  as  far  as  regards  his  own  district,  for 
he  says  : “ / sell  in  retail  alone  about Jive  gallons  per  week  of  i quietness * 
and  half  a gallon  of  1 Godfrey ,’  ” the  former  preparation  being  so 
strong  as  to  contain  lOO  drops  of  laudanum  in  an  ounce  ; a single  tea- 
spoonful is  the  prescribed  dose  ; so  that,  allowing  one  ounce  weekly  to 
each  family,  this  one  druggist  supplies  700  families  every  week. 

Another  druggist  in  the  same  district  confirms  the  statement  with 
regard  to  the  prevalent  use  of  these  opiates,  saying,  “Almost  all  the 
families  of  the  poor  are  in  the  habitual  use  of  these  opiates — the  English 
more  than  the  Irish,  who  have  a dread  of  them.”  He  also  has  a riffht 

' % O 

to  assert  this  from  his  own  experience  ; for  although  not  living  many 
hundred  yards  from  the  last  witness,  his  sale  of  “ sleeping-stuffs” 
amounts  to  “ three  or  four  gallons  weekly,”  as  shown  in  the  following 
evidence : — 
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“ These  preparations  are  administered  in  the  form  of  cordials,  made  with 
opium,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  water.  Laudanum  is  also  used,  in 
fact,  more  than  * Godfrey.’  There  is  no  dread  of  laudanum  now,  as  there 
once  was  ; so  10  drops  are  given  at  a time  : it  is  given  neat,  or  mixed  with 
a little  sugar  and  water,  by  the  poor  people  themselves.  On  this  account 
‘Godfrey’  is  getting  out  of  use.  Including  all  the  preparations,  we  sell 
about  three  or  four  gallons  per  week  of  sleeping  stuffs.  ‘ Quietness’  used  to 
be  bought  a good  deal ; but  laudanum  being  cheaper,  and  going  further,  is 
now  substituted.” 

“ There  is  no  dread  of  laudanum  now,  as  there  once  was,”  says  the 
druggist;  so  the  poor  people  use  it  for  their  children  freely  and  indis- 
criminately ; but  the  physician  advises  very  differently  : — 

“ Opiates  have  generally  been  exhibited  (in  a very  uncertain  dose)  in  the 
forms  of  laudanum,  syrup  of  white  poppy,  or  under  some  empirical  title,  as 
‘ Godfrey’s  Cordial,’  or  ‘ Dalby’s  Carminative.’  The  object  of  such  medi- 
cines has  been  chiefly  to  allay  pain  by  producing  sleep.  These  medicines 
have  been  ignorantly  and  indiscriminately  given,  (and  in  some  instances 
under  the  sanction  of  medical  men,)  either  because  they  did  not  themselves 
know  what  to  do,  or  to  fall  in  with  the  desires  or  prejudices  of  parents  and 
friends.  But  the  administration  of  this  class  of  medicines  requires  the  greatest 
skill  in  the  physician.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  effects  of  opium 
on  young  subjects  ; and  it  ought  never  to  be  employed  even  by  medical 
men,  except  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  it  sometimes  acts  with  much  vio- 
lence, and  has  proved  deleterious  even  in  very  small  doses.  Half  a drachm 
of  genuine  syrup  of  white  poppy,  and,  in  some  instances,  a few  drops  of 
* Dalby’s  Carminative’  has  proved  fatal  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  to  very 
voung  infants.”* 

That  unhappily  there  “is  no  dread  ” is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  a third  druggist,  residing  also  in  the  same  district,  who  states  his 
sale  of  narcotic  mixture  to  be  one  gallon  weekly. 

“ Do  mothers  ever  purchase  laudanum  instead  of  ‘ quietness?’  Yes,  pure 
laudanum  is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  usual  dose  given  to  pro- 
duce sleep  in  a restless  child  is  eight  drops,  and  this  being,  like  the  other, 
gradually  increased  to  three  doses  a day,  amount  to  24  drops.” 

Thus  we  have  three  druggists,  all  of  acknowledged  respectability,  in 
one  district  of  Manchester,  selling  respectively  five  and  a half,  three  and 
a half,  and  one — in  all,  nine  gallons  weekly;  two  of  them  testifying 
that  “ almost  all  the  families  ” of  the  poor  in  that  district  habitually 
drug  their  children  with  opiates:  and  the  third,  after  a lengthened 
examination  of  all  the  customers  who  attended  a pawnbroker’s  shop, 
kept  by  a relation  of  his  own,  giving  as  a statistical  result,  that  five  out 
of  six  families  in  his  district  were  in  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  for 
children. 

This,  however,  was  the  district  in  which  I found  the  practice  to  be 
much  the  most  prevalent.  In  St.  George's  district,  one  druggist,  who 
kept  a grocery  shop  in  addition  to  that  for  medicines,  ascertained  that 
one  family  in  ten  of  the  poor  habitually  used  narcotics  for  their  children  ; 
his  own  sale,  exclusive  of  laudanum  for  extemporaneous  mixtures,  was 
one  gallon  per  month.  Mr.  Ransome,  one  of  the  principal  surgeons  in 
Manchester,  and  who  was  present  during  the  examination  of  the  pre- 


* “ Commentaries  on  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  of  Children,”  by  John 
Clarke,  M.D.  Parti,  London,  1815.  P.31. 
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vious  witnesses,  at  my  request  examined  the  mothers  of  children  who 
were  brought  as  gratis  patients  to  his  surgery,  and  out  of  47  children 
under  seven  years  of  age,  22,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  found  to  have 
taken  these  empirical  preparations  of  opium. 

The  evidence  of  druggists,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom,  is 
amply  confirmed  by  all  medical  men  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  practice.  Mr.  Heath,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons to  the  Manchester  workhouse,  says,  “ I have  ascertained,  from 
my  practice  among  the  poor,  that  the  custom  of  administering  narcotic 
drugs  to  children  is  very  prevalent.”  Mr.  Roberton,  in  his  Report  con- 
tained in  the  Appendix,  considers  that  the  difference  in  the  ratios  of 
infantile  mortality,  in  various  districts  in  Manchester,  may  be  partly 
attributed  44  to  the  indiscriminate  administration  of  opiates  to  sick  chil- 
dren.” Mr.  Booth,  surgeon  to  the  Hulme  Dispensary,  knows  the 
custom  to  be  very  prevalent,  and  considers  “ the  intention  is  to  ensure 
quietness  during  the  night,  when  the  parents  come  home  from  the 
factory;  or  they  are  given  by  nurses  during  the  parents’  absence  at  the 
factory.’5  Mr.  Noble,  one  of  the  surgeons  under  the  New  Poor  Law, 
is  aware  “ that  the  practice  is  very  general  among  all  the  classes  of  the 
poor.”  Mr.  Leigh,  a surgeon  and  registrar  of  deaths  in  Deansgate, 
is  convinced  that  ‘4  the  exhibition  of  narcotics,  more  particularly 
opiates,  to  children  of  tender  age,  is  practised  among  the  poor  in  Man- 
chester to  a frightful  extent.”  And  Mr.  Bennett,  a surgeon  and 
registrar  of  deaths  in  Ancoats  district,  has  ascertained,  from  an  observa- 
tion of  nine  years,  “ that  the  practice  of  administering  opiates  or  other 
narcotic  drugs  prevails  to  a fearful  extent.” 

Similar  evidence  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  is  given  by 
druggists  in  all  the  towns  visited.  In  Wigan,  four  druggists  examined 
agree  in  describing  the  practice  as  4‘  very  prevalent  among  the  lower 
orders,”  and  in  stating  that  it  appears  “ to  prevail  with  all  those  who 
have  occupations  in  factories,  workshops,  and  other  places  at  a dis- 
tance from  home,  which  oblige  mothers  to  leave  their  children  the 
whole  or  greatest  part  of  the  day.”  One  of  these  druggists  sold  nearly 
two  gallons  of  opiates  every  week;  another  sold  one  gallon  per  week, 
and  a third  two  quarts  per  week. 

la  Rochdale  similar  evidence  is  given  by  two  druggists.  A.  B.  is 
indignant  at  the  assertion  that  the  practice  prevails  to  a great  extent 
in  Rochdale,  stating,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  “ out  of  ten 
families  of  the  operatives,  not  more  than  six  are  in  the  habitual  use  of 
opiates;”  while  another  druggist,  who  also  had  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  the  custom,  considers  “that  one-third  of  the  working- 
people  used  these  sleeping-stuffs.” 

In  Bury,  a druggist,  resident  for  20  years  in  that  town,  stated  that 
“ almost  all  the  factory  class  use  these  cordials  for  their  children,  and 
many  of  the  families  of  other  operatives.”  And  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
oldest  surgeon  in  that  town,  says,  “ that  two-thirds  of  the  labouring 
class  generally,  and  nearly  all  the  factory  class,  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  these  drugs.” 

Mr.  Brown,  surgeon,  of  Preston,  obtained  returns  from  the  prin- 
cipal druggists  of  that  town,  by  which  it  appears  that  upwards  of  1600 
families,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  working  population,  are  known  to  be 
in  the  habitual  use  ol  narcotic  drugs  for  children,  allowing  half  an 
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ounce  per  week  for  each  family  ; this  I conceive  to  be  the  closest 
approximation  to  the  truth  obtained  cluring’  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  the  registrar  for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  gives  similar 
evidence  with  regard  to  his  town;  he  says — • 

“ I conceive  that  the  practice  of  administering  opiates  to  children  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  working  classes,  and  I think  more  particularly  when 
there  are  natural  children  born  and  left  in  charge  of  the  keepers  of  houses 
where  the  mothers  lodge,  while  the  latter  are  working  in  the  mill.  In  going 
to  register  deaths,  I have  frequently  remarked  children  looking  very  ilF, 
and  on  observing  this  to  the  neighbours,  they  have  said,  ‘ It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  so — they  are  slept  to  death;  ’ meaning,  that  sleeping  stulfs  are 
given  to  them.’’ 

Mr.  Coulthart,  in  reporting  to  me  on  the  state  of  that  town,  devofed 
much  time  to  the  examination  of  the  practice  of  administering  opiates 
to  children,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  “ that  at  least  one-half  of  all 
the  children  in  the  town  are  drugged  with  these  deleterious  medicines 
finding,  from  returns  made  to  him  by  15  vendors,  that  they  sold  6 gal- 
lons 24  quarts  weekly. 

In  Bolton  I found  the  practice  to  prevail  to  a considerable  extent, 
the  sale  of  opiates  not  being  confined  to  druggists,  but  as  the  informa- 
tion given  to  me  in  that  town  was  not  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
the  parties  I shall  not  adduce  it. 

The  Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool  obtained 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  in  that  town,  but  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  administration  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  are  more 
commonly  used  than  opiates  by  the  Irish.  The  numerous  points 
demanding*  attention  in  Liverpool  prevented  me  entering  into  any 
special  inquiry  on  this  subject;  but  I know  of  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  practice  is  less  prevalent  in  that  town  than  in  the  other  towns 
named. 

The  custom  of  administering  opiates  to  children  has  extended  to  the 
small  as  well  as  to  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire.  Thus  in  the  small 
town  of  Clitheroe,  the  population  of  which  amounting  to  6765,  con- 
sisting partly  of  calico  printers  and  partly  of  factory  operatives,  I found 
a weekly  sale  of  four  pints  of  Godfrey’s  cordial,  and  an  annual  sale  of 
4000  poppy  heads,  for  making  “ sleeping  tea  for  children.”  One 
druggist  describes  these  drugs  as  being  sold  “ to  an  alarming  extent 
among  the  factory  population:  not  so  much  so  among  printers.” 
Another  describes  the  sale  “ as  decent  for  the  size  of  the  town,  although 
it  was  larger  at  Colne,  where  I served  my  apprenticeship.” 

94.  The  preceding  evidence  is  convincing  as  to  the  universality  of 
this  mischievous  practice  among  the  poorer  classes  in  Lancashire;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  evidence  is  equally  conclusive  as  to  the  continued 
increase  of  the  evil.  A.  B.,  the  druggist  in  Manchester,  who  sells 
51  gallons  per  week  of  opiates,  gives  the  following  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  increase  of  the  custom  : — 

“ Do  you  consider  that  the  practice  is  on  the  decrease  ? 

“ Quite  the  contrary:  I am  sure  it  is  very  much  on  the  increase;  and  it 
is  now  finding  its  way  into  the  middling  classes. 

“ It  has  been  alleged  that  the  sale  of  opium  and  laudanum  has  been  much 
increased  since  the  temperance  movement,  do  you  know  this  to  be  theca.se? 
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The  Custom  is  on  the  increase. 


“ No,  the  sale  has  decreased  among  adults  of  late  years,  owing,  I think 
to  the  distress  of  the  times.” 

C.  D.,  who  sells  gallons  of  opiates  weekly,  is  also  of  the  same 

opinion.  . 

“ Do  you  consider  the  practice  of  drugging  children  with  opiates  to  e 

on  the  increase  or  decrease  ? • pnr dials 

“ It  is  decidedly  on  the  increase  with  us.  The  practice  of  gwmg 
is  decreasing;  but  that  is  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  bujing  pme 
laudanum  for  the  same  purpose.” 

The  evidence  given  by  the  last  witness  is  one  of  the  most  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  increase,  and  is  verified  by  other  witnesses,  who  ascribe 
any  diminution  which  they  may  experience  in  the  sale  of  cordials  to  tl  e 
use  of  pure  laudanum  or  opium,  or  their  preparation  into  extempo- 
raneous mixtures:  B.  C.,  of  Rochdale,  says: 

“ From  my  own  sale,  I would  say  that  the  practice  was  on  the  decrease 
in  Rochdale.  But  this  diminution  in  the  sale  of  cordial  may  be  owing 
a habit  into  which  the  poor  people  have  got  of  buying  at  a time  a pennyworth 
of  solid  opium,  and  a pennyworth  each  of  anise  and  carraway  seeds  these 
they  boil  with  sugar  and  treacle,  and  dose  the  children  with  the  mixture. 
That  practice  is  becoming  prevalent.  I know  some  instances  where  o - 
doses  have  been  given  of  these  home-prepared  drugs;  and  I have  seen 
children  in  a dangerous  state  after  their  use.” 

In  only  one  instance,  that  of  Wigan,  was  there  an  alleged  decrease 
in  the  custom;  and  the  cause  of  the  decrease  was  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  wives  of  colliers  remaining  at  home  to  tend  their 

children. 

A.  B.,  a druggist  in  Wigan,  is  asked — 

“ Is  the  sale  of  such  cordials  on  the  increase  ? 

“ In  this  town  it  is  decidedly  on  the  decrease,  and  has  been  so  for  some 
months.  I attribute  this  decrease  to  the  operation  of  the  Bill  which  pre- 
vents women  working  in  coal-pits ; so  that  now,  as  they  have  to  remain  at 
home,  the  sleeping  stuffs  are  unnecessary.  The  great  cause  of  their  use  is 
to  make  children  sleep  when  their  mothers  are  at  work.  I sell  about  one 
gallon  per  week  for  this  purpose.” 

B.  C , another  druggist  in  Wigan,  is  also  sensible  of  a decided 
decrease’  in  his  sale,  but  had  not  considered  the  cause  of  the  diminution. 

“ Are  narcotic  drugs  extensively  administered  to  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Wigan?  and  is  this  practice  on  the  increase  or  decrease? 

« Preparations  containing  laudanum  or  opium  are  much  used  by  the 
lower  orders  in  this  town  ; but  within  this  last  six  or  seven  months,  from 
some  cause  or  another,  the  sale  has  decreased.  , 

“ That,  in  fact,  is  since  the  introduction  of  Lord  Ashley  s Bill  tor  pre- 
venting women  from  working  in  coal-pits.  Do  you  consider  the  reduction 
in  the  demand  for  opiates  due  to  the  operation  of  this  Bill  ? 

“ It  may  be  so,  but  this  did  not  strike  me  before;  but  I certainly  find 
that  now  two  quarts  of  the  cordial  will  serve  me  for  a month.” 

F.  G.,  who  sells,  “ in  small  quantities,  about  a quart  a-day,”  dissents 
from  the’  assertion  as  to  the  decrease,  for  “ he  does  not  perceive  any 
diminution  in  the  use  of  it  since  women  ceased  working  in  coal-mines  ; 
nor  was  he  aware  that  opiates  were  more  used  amongst  them  than  in 
any  other  class  of  operatives.”  He  considers  the  consumption  of 
Godfrey’s  Cordial,  as  prepared  by  him,  to  be  “ on  the  increase  rather 
than  otherwise.” 
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Appearance  of  Infants  treated  ivith  Opiates. 

There  is  certainly  no  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the  custom  by 
distaste  on  the  part  ot  the  children,  for  the  drug  is  sweetened,  so  as  to 
render  it  palatable  ; and  many  are  the  instances  of  infantile  precocity 
related,  in  which  a child  can  point  out  the  bottle  of  Godfrey  on  the 
shelf  of  the  druggist.  IIow  melancholy  the  following  statement  of  a 
druggist “ It  is  curious  to  see  the  children  in  the  shop ; they  stretch 
out  their  little  hands,  for  they  know  the  bottle,  and  when  they  get  it, 
drink  it  as  eagerly  as  the  drunkard  does  his  glass!”  And  equally  de- 
plorable is  the  description  of  another  druggist,  who  says, — •“  I have 
seen  the  little  children  in  the  shop  put  the  neck  of  the  bottles  in  their 
mouths  and  bite  the  cork,  so  fond  are  they  of  the  preparation  ; for 
coming  to  the  shops  so  often,  they  know  the  bottle  !” 

The  druggists  who  give  this  evidence  are  respectable  men — in  all 
common  dealings  of  life,  humane  men, — but  custom  has  rendered  them 
indifferent  to  the  fearful  consequences  arising  from  this  practice.  They 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  great  evils,  but  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
view  them  with  a business  eye.  Take  the  following  description  given 
by  a druggist  of  the  children  drugged  at  his  own  shop: — 

“ Have  these  children  any  peculiarities  of  appearance  ? 

“ You  may  know  at  once  a child  who  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  these 
drugs.  It  becomes  so  thin  that  you  feel  nothing  but  bone.  Its  eyes  get 
sunken  and  fixed — its  nose  pinched;  in  fact  such  children  look  exactly  like 
little  old  wizened  men  and  women.  They  sink  off  in  a decline  and  die.  I 
have  often  reprobated  the  practice  to  mothers;  but  their  answer  is,  ‘ What 
are  we  to  do,  it  is  so  very  cross  ? ” 

It  is  difficult  to  write  calmly  upon  facts  such  as  these,  but  it  is  only 
by  a calm  consideration  of  the  evils  that  a remedy  can  be  obtained. 
Another  druggist,  selling  his  gallons  of  opiates  weekly,  thus  describes 
their  effects  : — • 

“ Have  you  ever  known  instances  in  which  children  have  suffered  by 
excessive  doses  being  administered  by  mothers  or  nurses  ? 

“ Oh,  yes  ! I have  known  death  ensue,  and  also  sleeping  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time,  so  that  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  the  child  out  of 
the  sleep.  The  deaths  in  the  cases  to  which  I allude  arose  from  sudden 
convulsions. 

“ Have  the  children  in  the  habitual  use  of  such  opiates  any  peculiarities 
of  appearance? 

“ They  look  very  drowsy  and  low,  and  seem  to  be  always  sleepy.  Their 
eyes  are  fixed.  They  become  emaciated;  their  bellies  protuberant;  and 
they  look  very  old.’’ 

Convulsions,  of  course,  are  frequent  from  the  use  of  opiates  ; nor  are 
the  mothers  of  children  ignorant  of  their  effect,  as  we  are  told  by  a 
Rochdale  druggist — 

“It  has  been  stated  that  you  have  a sleeping  cordial  in  high  repute  among 
the  poorer  classes;  is  this  the  case? 

“It  is  a very  good  cordial,  for  it  does  not  produce  the  convulsive  effects 
that  other  Godfrey's  cordials  do. 

“ How  do  you  know  that  ? 

“ Because  mothers  often  come  to  me,  and  say,  ‘ Mr. , we  want  more 

of  your  Godfrey,  for  it  does  not  produce  convulsions  in  our  children,  like 
some  of  the  other  Godfreys.’  ’ 

Strange  it  is,  that  men  acquainted  with  these  great  evils  should  foster 
and  encourage  them,  and  not  see  that  they,  as  well  as  the  mothers, 
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In  fault  Thus  an  apothecary  in  Salford,  and  a “ surgeon 
wl^anfwho  keep®  also  a druggist’s  shop  both  of  whom  wrote  me^a 
letter  on  the  subject,  continue  their  sale  of  opiates,  and  yet  tl 
states  from  his  own  experience  as  follows : 

“ The  effects  upon  the  system  are  a general  emaciation  of  the  whole  o j, 
and  constipated  bowels.  Inflammatory  diseases  in  sue  i , su  c‘]1p(]ren 

difficult  to  overcome,  and  various  other  complaints  attendant  up 

“ I feel  fully  persuaded  that,  could  the  evil  be  dispensed  with  many 
would  be  saved,  and  we  should  have  a more  able-bodied  set  of  people. 

The  surgeon  and  druggist  in  his  letter  “ believes  great  injury  and 
loss  of  life  are  the  too  frequent  results  of  the  ind.scriminate  and  ha- 
bitual use  of  these  opiate  medicines,”  although  at  the  same  t m 
“certifies  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  selling  various  preparations  ot 
opium  under  the  forms  of  infants’  mixture,  Godfrey  s cordial,  paregoric 
elixirs,  and  laudanum ; also,  crude  opium,  combined  with  other  su 

stances,  according  to  popular  recipes.  , 

The  description  given  by  druggists  coincides  with  the  observatio  1. 
of  medical  men,  who  meet  with  cases  in  their  own  practice.  Mr.  lien- 
nett,  a surgeon  and  registrar  of  deaths  in  Ancoats  (a  district  in  Man- 
chester), who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  says 

“ The  general  appearance  of  a child  accustomed  to  opiates,  &e.,  is  pecu- 
liar, and  such  as  a practised  eye  could  scarcely  mistake  ; to  be  more  definite, 
I should  expect  such  a one  to  present  something  like  the  following  appeai- 
ance  : the  head  looks  large,  the  countenance  is  aged,  anxious,  unplea- 
sant; the  child  is  generally  brought  in  a state  ol  torpor,  or  perhaps  moie 
frequently  particularly  restless,  it  seems  to  suspect  every  one,  and  shrinks 
from  observation.  The  skin  is  dull,  often  also  it  has  upon  it  a clammy  pei- 
spiration.  The  limbs  are  emaciated,  showing  a want  of  muscle,  the  joints 
consequently  appear  large,  the  belly  is  swollen  as  though Tilled  with  air,  t le 
bowels  alternate  between  a state  of  costiveness  and  ltlax. 


Nor  are  the  effects  thus  described  surprising,  when  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  enormous  doses,  to  which  the  children  become  gradually  ac- 
customed. One  druggist  states  that  he  formerly  sold  much  “ Godfrey  s 
cordial,”  but  that  now  the  preparation  most  in  vogue  is  “ quietness; 
and  he  is  asked — 

“ Why  is  ‘ quietness’  preferred  to  c Godfrey?’ — Because  ii  is  the  stiongest. 
I am  sure  that  if  I put  double  the  quantity  of  laudanum  into  it  than  it  now 
contains  I could  sell  twice  as  much  as  I do  at  present,  until  some  othei 
druggist  did  the  same.  A child  begins  with  ‘ Godfrey,  the  dose  is  gradually 
increased,  and  this  being  found  to  be  expensive  in  large  doses,  the  mother 
then  comes  to  ‘ quietness;'  at  last  even  that  is  found  not  to  do,  so  she  buys 
laudanum  to  put  into  it.  I am  often  asked  to  add  some  drops  of  laudanum 
to  the  cordial  in  my  own  shop,  but  of  course  I refuse  to  do  so. 

u Are  your  customers  for  this  drug  regular  or  incidental.  The  lamines 
accustomed  to  it  never  do  without  it,  and  they  come  regularly,  often  for  a 
pennyworth  every  day  (half  an  ounce  is  sold  tor  a penny).  . 

“ Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  half  ounce  is  given  to  a child  in 
one  day  ; for,  according  to  the  strength  described,  the  half  ounce  contains 
at  least  50  drops  of  laudanum  ?— I can  assure  you  it  is  the  case.  The  first 
dose  is  a small  tea-spoonful,  then  it  is  gradually  increased,  and  the^childieii 
habituated  to  it  take  the  whole  half  ounce  in  the  course  ot  the  day. 


* In  one  case  a druggist  stated  that  he  knew  children  who  took  100  drops  of 
laudanum  during  the  day. 
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He  is  confirmed  in  this  account  by  other  druggists,  one  of  whom 
is  asked — 

“ Are  the  doses  of  these  narcotic  drugs  increased  when  the  child  becomes 
habituated  to  their  use  ? — Yes,  they  are;  at  first  the  child  gets  three  or  four 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  then  the  dose  is  increased  to  about  20  drops  by  the 
time  it  gets  12  months  old  ; and  when  it  gets  still  more  accustomed  to  it, 
more  than  that  is  given.  I have  known  a tea-spoonful  of  laudanum  given 
at  one  dose  to  a child.  We  have  many  customers  who  scarcely  miss  a day 
in  coming  for  a pennyworth  of  cordial — that  is,  for  half  an  ounce.  When 
they  buy  laudanum,  they  will  come  twice  in  the  week  for  it,  buying  one 
pennyworth  or  one  drachm  each  time.” 

A third  druggist  gives  the  following  account : — 

k‘  The  first  dose  given  to  a young  child  is  about  a tea-spoonful  per  day, 
but  as  it  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  this  quantity,  the  dose  is  increased 
gradually  until  it  frequently  amounts  to  about  three  tea- spoonfuls.  Many 
families  give  one  pennyworth,  or  half  an  ounce,  daily  to  a child  : some  two- 
pence worth  or  one  ounce.  In  fact  I have  seen  that  when  a child  has  been 
sent  for  half  an  ounce  of  the  cordial,  it  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
drinking  it  until  the  whole  was  consumed  before  reaching  home,  so  that  the 
mothers  were  obliged  to  come  for  it  themselves.  This  of  course  is  one  of  the 
elder  children,  as  it  cannot  apply  to  the  infants,  to  which  it  is  usually  given.” 

A fourth  druggist  from  Preston,  states  that — 

“ The  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  children  these  drugs 
generally  begin  to  administer  them  when  the  child  is  only  three  or  four- 
weeks  old,  and  in  many  instances  younger,  continuing  to  give  it  to  them 
every  night  until  the  child  is  so  habituated  that  it  has  little  effect  as  a nar- 
cotic, winch  induces  the  mother  to  give  it  a double  dose,  until  at  last  some 
children  will  take  six  drachms  a-day  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  half  a 
drachm  did  when  they  first  began  to  lake  it.  The  children  who  take  it 
regularly  look  very  sickly  and  stunted  in  their  growth.  I have  seen  a child 
15  months  old  not  larger  than  one  3 months.’ 

95.  The  opinions  of  druggists,  as  to  the  effects  produced,  are  of  im- 
portance, as  showing  the  results  of  their  daily  observation;  but  they 
become  still  more  important  when  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  the  various  districts  examined.  Medical  wit- 
nesses describe°undoubted  cases  of  sudden  death  which  have  occurred 
in  their  own  experience  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  opiates. 
Thus  Mr.  Heath,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Union  Hospital  of  Man- 
chester, is  asked — 

“ Have  you  ever  observed  any  injurious  effects  arising  from  the  custom  of 
<rivin<r  narcotics  to  children? — I have  seen  emaciation,  tabes  mesenteiica, 
and  convulsions,  produced  by  the  improper  administration  of  these  drugs. 
I recollect  an  instance  just  now,  in  which  a mother  gave  ‘ quietness;  to  her 
child  ‘ it  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  I was  called  in  as  medical  at- 
tendant • but  the  child  died  a few  hours  after  the  exhibition  of  the  dose.  The 
dose  in  'this  case  was  given  in  order  to  keep  the  child  quiet  when  it  was 

“ From  your  experience,  do  you  consider  that  the  improper  use  of  these 
opiates  occasions  a considerable  infantile  mortality  in  this  town?— I am 
certain  that  it  does  so.” 

Mr.  Noble,  one  of  the  surgeons  under  the  Poor  Law,  adduces  a case 
which  he  was  recently  called  to  attend  : — 

“ What  influence  have  these  drugs  on  the  general  health  of  the  child? — 
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They  act  destructively  on  all  the  vital  functions,  generally  leading  to  a pre- 
mature mortality  by  the  induction  of  tabes  mesentenca,  a disease  evidenced 
fy  SmadSU.  withered  and  sallow  skin,  tumid  abdomen,  and  general 

diarrhoea,  with  voracious  appetite.  # , 

“ Have  you  ever  been  called,  in  your  professional  capacity,  to  at  ten 
case  of  sudden  death  occasioned  by  an  over-dose  of  these  drugs  . A s ioi  t 
time  a^o  I was  summoned  to  visit  a child  only  a few  weeks  old.  ie  mo 
had  given  the  child  some  narcotic  drug,  which  she  had  procured  from  a 
neighbouring  druggist,  and  it  died  within  half  an  hour  of  my  visit,  wi  1 a 

the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  opium. 

“ Did  ibis  case  go  before  the  coroner  ? — No,  the  idea  ne\er  aiose  , sue  < 
death  in  infants  is  too  common  a circumstance  to  be  brought  before  the 
attention  of  the  coroner;  and  medical  men,  in  such  circumstances  ot  cleatn 
arising  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  not  from  ciiminul  intention,  to 

not  like  to  proceed  to  such  extremiiy. 

“ Are  > oil  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  for  the  purposes  you 
have  mentioned  is  a cause  of  considerable  mortality?  As  an  m<  uect  01 
predisposing  cause,  I feel  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  registrar  of  deaths  in  Ancoats,  who,  I have  already 
stated,  has  long  paid  attention  to  this  custom,  describes  a case  of  death 
which  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  and  ascribes  a large  amount  o 
infantile  mortality  to  the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  narcotics: 

“ Have  you  ever  observed  cases  of  sudden  death  arising  from  the  improper 
administration  of  such  drugs?— Yes,  I feel  assured  I have  witnessed  sever  a 
cases  where  death  has  occurred  within  a few  days;  one,  however,  which  took 
place  within  the  last  two  months,  I will  mention.  I was  called  upon  to 
attend  a child  about  half-past  11,  p.m.  ; on  arriving,  I found  it  in  a stale  ot 
collapse,  limbs  flaccid,  &c.  I asked  what  it  had  had  given  to  it . 1 he  mo- 
ther immediately  exclaimed,  ‘ Oh  ! I have  killed  mv  child  . She  afteiwaw  s 
stated  that  she  had  given  to  it  a tea-spoonful  of  Godfrey,  which  she  had  ob- 
tained from  a druggist.  The  child  died  early  the  following  morning  ; up  to 
that  time  it  had  not  had  any  medical  attendance,  nor  had  it.  taken  any 
medicine.  A female  attended  the  mother.  The  child  s age  was  about 

m - Did  the  case  to  which  you  allude  go  before  the  coroner  ?— The  coroner 
did  not  think  it  requisite  to  hold  an  inquest  in  the  case  mentioned. 

“ Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  injurious  practice  is  a cause  of  great  intan- 
tile  mortality  in  this  town?— Yes,  necessarily  so,  provided  I am  correct  in 
my  previous  replies,  of  which  I have  no  doubt.  I speak  more  particularly  as 
regards  my  own  district.  I do  consider  that  the  administration  of  such 
drugs  will  predispose  to  such  diseases  as  tabes  mesentenca,  marasmus,  de- 
bility, &c.  Further,  I am  of  opinion  that  a large  proportion  of  the  deaths 
registered  ‘ convulsions may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  I think  many  of  them  may  be  said  to  arise  immediately,  death 
taking  place,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  in  a few  days.  Excessive  infantile 
mortality  is  a matter  of  course.” 

Mr.  Leigh,  a surgeon  and  registrar  of  deaths  in  Deansgate,  Man- 
chester, has  the  credit  of  having  drawn  public  attention  to  this  subject 
several  years  since,  and  now  gives  evidence  with  the  augmented  toice 
of  increased  experience: — 

“Have  you  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  administration  of  narcotic  drugs 
to  children,  forms  a predisposing  cause  for  many  forms  ot  infantile  disease, 
so  peculiarly  prevalent  in  this  town  and  in  other  parts  of  Lancashire?  I am 
of  opinion  that  narcotics  exhibited  to  young  children  in  the  manner  often 
practised  here  frequently  produce  such  a degree  of  venous  congestion  in  the 
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brain  as  to  cause  death  directly  under  a form  of  apoplexy.  I believe  that 
the  constant  exhibition  of  narcotics  in  very  early  life  induces  such  a state  of 
congestion  in  the  brain  as  renders  the  little  subject  particularly  prone  under 
any  unusual  irritation,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  dentition,  &c.,  and  that 
many  of  the  vast  number  of  deaths  from  convulsions,  are  fairly  attributable 
to  this  practice.  I consider  also  that  by  the  continued  administration  of 
opiates  the  mesenteric  glands  become  diseased,  the  lacteals  become  torpid, 
and  their  absorbent  power  impaired,  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines  acquire  an  unhealthy  condition,  and  the  power  of  assimilation 
of  nutriment  is  thus  checked,  so  that  the  state  of  wasting  and  emaciation  so 
often  observed  in  the  children  of  the  poor  becomes  a natural  consequence, 
and  frequently  terminates  in  death.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
the  cases  of  deaths  registered  under  the  terms  marasmus,  tabes  mesenterica, 
and  by  non-medical  registrars  ‘wasting,’  and  ‘ consumption,’  are  due  to  the 
long-continued  administration  of  these  destroyers  of  infantile  life.” 

Mr.  Booth,  who  has  been  ten  years  surgeon  to  a dispensary  in  a dis- 
trict containing  30,000  persons,  principally  workers  in  factories,  states 
that  he  can  confirm  Mr.  Leigh’s  evidence  from  his  own  experience.  He 
is  also  clearly  of  opinion  that  a considerable  amount  of  infantile  mor- 
tality is  due  to  the  exhibition  of  narcotics,  stating  that  he  himself  has 
seen  cases  of  sudden  death  in  the  form  of  convulsions  from  this  cause. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  a surgeon  in  extensive  practice  in  Bury,  and  who  has 
been  engaged  in  his  professional  duties  for  20  years  in  that  town,  ex- 
presses himself  very  strongly  on  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  the 
custom  : — 

“ Have  you  known  injurious  effects  to  arise  from  the  use  of  these  drugs? 

Yes,  very  frequently.  They  produce  convulsions,  which,  if  they  do  not 

prove  fatal  at  once,  terminate  in  chronic  hydrocephalus.  Emaciation  is  also 
produced,  and  the  child  often  sinks  from  debility  without  any  other  marked 
disease,  except  that  it  acquires  a strange  aspect,  its  eyes  become  fixed  in  a 
stare,  and  a general  torpidity  of  nervous  action  is  apparent.  I have  also 
often  seen  diseases  of  the  mesenteric  gland  arise  from  the  use  of  these  drugs. 
In  a great  many  cases  of  infantile  fever  and  acute  hydrocephalus,  I have 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  mothers  of  the  patients  were  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
ministering narcotic  drugs,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  disease.  , , , ,, 

“ Do  you  consider  that  this  injurious  practice  contributes  much  to  the 

excessive  mortality  of  the  children  in  this  district?  I am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  their  use  is  a great  cause  of  mortality  among  children  generally. 
In  this  town  I have  frequently  thought  of  informing  the  coroner  of  deaths 
which  I knew  to  be  caused  by  an  excessive  use  of  these  drugs ; but  the 
practice  is  so  very  general  that  little  impression  could  be  made  by  doing  so. 

All  the  medical  men  whose  opinions  I have  taken  on  this  subject 
are  convinced  of  the  prevalence  of  the  custom,  and  of  its  injurious 
effects;  but  I cite  only  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  devoted  to  it 

S 13 *96 A °A  1^ t he' wi tn esses  are  agreed,  that  the  evil  does  not  end  with  the 
death  of  those  who  fall  victims  to  the  horrible  practice,  for  the  mental 
and  physical  capabilities  of  the  survivors  are  materially  impaired,  their 
constitutions  are  often  irretrievably  ruined,  and  instances  have  been 
brought  before  me  in  which  idiotcy  and  insanity  have  certainly  followed 
as  the  result  of  the  practice. 

97  1 have  said,  and  I distinctly  repeat  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  been  led  by  laborious  inquiry,  that  the  custom  of  administering 
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narcotics  to  children  originated  primarily  in,  and  is  upheld  by,  the 
physical  causes  of  disease  acting  upon  the  younger  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. On  the  removal  of  these  causes,  the  general  inducement  to 
the  continuance  of  the  sNstem  would  cease,  for  the  irritability  and  diffi- 
culty of  management  of  children  would  diminish  with  their  increased 
health. 

98.  Mothers  pursue  this  inconsiderate  and  fatal  practice  partly  with 
knowledge  of  the  consequences,  but  often  in  ignorance,  as  is  shown 
by  its  decrease  when  any  fatal  case  has  drawn  public  attention  to  the 
custom.  A death,  occurring  in  a rank  of  life  higher  than  that  in  which 
deaths  from  the  same  cause  usually  occur,  created  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  produced  the  effect  described  by  a druggist  in  Clithero,  where 
the  circumstance  occurred.* 

“ Is  the  practice  on  the  increase  or  decrease?  I can  scarcely  tell  whether 
the  practice  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a child 

of poisoned  by  an  overdose  of  a narcotic  preparation,  upon  which  the 

tale  iminished  greatly,  but  it  is  now  increasing  again.” 

This  instance  offers  the  gratifying  prospect  that  the  practice  will  de- 
crease, when  the  public  become  more  fully  aware  of  the  great  evils 
attendant  on  it. 

A verification,  by  licensed  medical  practitioners,  of  the  alleged  causes 
of  death,  would  contribute  greatly  to  this  end,  and  the  appointment  of 
Officers  of  Health  with  duties,  such  as  those  proposed  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
Report  on  Interments,  would  do  more  to  suppress  this  evil  than  any 
other  measure  of  which  I am  aware.  It  is  an  evil  not  confined  to 
factory  districts,  as  some  have  alleged,  for  the  recent  trials  in  Wales 
have  shown  it  to  be  very  prevalent  in  rural  districts;  and  numerous 
inquiries  in  small  towns  in  agricultural  counties  have  convinced  me  of 
its  existence  there,  though  to  a much  less  extent.  The  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  the  removal  of  the  physical  causes  of  disease, 
will  go  far  to  check  this  great  evil. 


MORAL  CAUSES  O Y DISEASE. 

99.  In  the  preceding  part  of  the  Report,  I have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  principal  causes  of  disease  and  mortality,  so  far  as  we  are 
authorized  to  examine  them  by  our  commission.  There  are  many  other 
minor  causes  without  the  province  of  our  inquiry,  and  of  these  none  are 
more  injurious  than  the  ignorance  of  domestic  economy  among  the 
poorer  classes.  This  ignorance  certainly  leads  to  much  disease  among 
the  infantile  part  of  the  population,  and  is  strongly  insisted  upon 
by  various  medical  witnesses.  Dr.  Strange  of  Ashton,  has  devoted 


* It  appeared  on  inquiry  into  this  case,  that  the  child  had  occasionally  received 
doses  of  “ Godfrey’s  cordial’’  when  ill.  On  one  occasion  it  received  the  same  dose 
as  formerly,  but  died  from  the  effects;  and  it  was  proved  before  the  coroner  that  the 
druggist  had  bought  the  cordial  from  a person  from  whom  he  had  not  procured  his 
previous  supply,  and  that  this  new  “ cordial”  was  considerably  stronger  than  that 
sold  by  him  on  previous  occasions.  In  the  last  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  39 
deaths  are  registered  as  acknowledged  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  administration  of  an 
overdose  of  opiates. 
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great  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  infantile  mortality  in  that 
town,  and  with  reference  to  the  ignorance  of  domestic  duties,  states  as 
follows : — 

“ It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  married  females  at  15,  and  they 
are  frequently  mothers  at  1 7,  the  fathers  being  but  little  older.  But  even 
though  marriages  should  not  take  place  before  the  age  of  20  or  21,  the  con- 
stitutions of  factory  girls  are  not  sufficiently  consolidated,  nor  their  frames 
firm  enough  at  that  age  to  bear  strong  and  well-constituted  children  ; to 
say  nothing  of  the  deleterious  effects  such  early  child-bearing  must  have 
upon  the  tender  frames  of  the  mothers,  whose  whole  configuration  and  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  large  children.  To  increase  the  bearing  of  this  cause 
upon  the  mortality  of  children  in  manufacturing  districts,  comes  the  fact, 
that  in  tw'o,  three,  or  four  weeks  after  delivery  the  young  mother,  if  she 
have  but  one,  two,  or  three  children,  returns  to  her  work  in  the  mills,  leaving 
the  charge  of  her  children  either  to  some  old  woman  or  young  girl,  or  puts 
them  out  to  nurse. 

“ The  effects  of  this  unnatural  treatment  are  visible  upon  the  infant  in  a 
very  short  time.  A child,  born  apparently  strong  and  healthy,  may  almost 
always  be  known  two  or  three  months  after  birth  if  it  belong  to  a mother 
who  goes  to  the  factory.  Instead  of  being  plump  and  growing,  it  is  almost 
invariably  emaciated  and  less  than  at  birth,  commonly  wasted  by  continued 
diarrhoea,  brought  on  by  the  manner  of  its  diet.  The  mother  suckles  it  but 
at  meal  times  and  at  night:  the  milk,  having  been  so  long  secreted,  is  too 
stimulating  for  the  child  ; and  the  quantity  and  kind  of  the  succedaneous 
food  adds  to  the  irritation. 

“ The  greatest  ignorance  prevails  as  to  the  organization  and  requirements 
of  a child" as  regards  diet.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  consulted  for 
emaciated  children  with  extensive  mesenteric  disease,  and,  on  inquiry,  to  find 
that  the  food  consists  in  great  part  of  bacon,  fried  meat,  and  fatty  potatoes, 
when  the  infant  has  not  perhaps  two  teeth  in  each  jaw  to  masticate  it. 

“ 1 am  convinced  of  the  great  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  mortality 
of  children,  from  the  circumstance  that  a greater  proportional  number  of 
first  and  second,  and  (particularly)  illegitimate  children  die  before  they  attain 
five  years  of  age  than  of  children  born  after  the  mother  has  relinquished  her 
factory  employment.” 

I have  already  stated  that  the  returns  of  nearly  3000  married  men  in 
factories  gave  the  low  average  age  at  marriage  of  23  ; and  as  the  women 
are  in  most  instances  younger,  neither  party  can  have  much  experience 
of  domestic  matters,  especially  when  combined  with  much  general 
ignorance.  Mr.  Coulthart  has  shown,  with  regard  to  Ashton-under- 
Lvne — 

“ That  80  years  ago  54  males  and  17  females  out  of  every  100  couples 
married  wrote  their  names,  whilst  in  these  days  of  ‘popular  knowledge,5  it 
appears  by  the  same  parish  registrars,  that  only  12  men  and  8 women  out  of 
the  same  number  are  capable  of  recording  their  names  with  letters.”* 

If  this  statement,  drawn  up  from  the  experience  of  1980  persons 
married  in  the  parish  church  of  that  town,  from  1838  to  1843,  be  at  all 
a correct  index  of  the  state  of  knowledge  of  operatives  in  other  parts  of 
Lancashire,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  domestic 
economy  manifested  by  mothers  in  that  class.  That  Dr.  Strange  is 
rioht  in  ascribing  a certain  amount  of  infantile  mortality  to  that  igno- 

D ® _ 

* Out  of  every  100  couples  married  in  Lancashire,  38  men  and  67  women  were 
unable  to  sign  their  names.— Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General.  8vy.  ed.  p.  8. 
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ranee  we  have  the  confirmatory  evidence  of  Mr.  Roberton  of  Man- 
chester, whose  testimony  on  this  point  is  particularly  valuable,  as  he 
possesses  much  experience  in  the  treatment  ol  the  diseases  of  children  . 

“ In  a community  so  largely,  nay,  in  certain  of  the  more  populous  town- 
ships, almost  exclusively  composed  of  manufacturing  labourers,  where  oo 
often  a mother  is  tempted,  or  by  necessity  compelled,  to  follow  some  occupa- 
tion away  from  her  own  home,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  her  childien  , am 
where,  whether  she  have  such  additional  occupation  or  not,  she  is  obliged  to 
do  everything  for  her  family  single-handed,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  the 
children  will  suffer  neglect  in  respect  to  feeding  and  cleanliness,  and  espe- 
cially in  sickness.  The  difference  in  these  particulars  between  the  labouring 
and  the  comfortable  classes  is  manifest,  constituting  a very  important  cause 
of  greater  mortality  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  This  an  instance  will 
serve  to  illustrate : — amongst  tho^e  whose  children  have  the  benefit  ot  good 
skilful  nursing  and  comfortable  lodging,  few  die  of  measles.  Ibis  is  well 
known  : whereas,  amongst  the  ignorant  and  poor,  measles  destroy  numbers; 
and  often,  when  not  directly  fatal,  leave  an  impaired  constitution  soon  to 
fall  a prey  to  some  other  disease.  From  Table  B.  it  is  seen  that  in  Ghotlton- 
upon-Medlock,  Hulme,  and  Ardwick,  the  deaths  from  measles  alone  in  the 
year  1841  were  nearly  nine  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  As  also  that  in 
most  of  the  other  townships  which  are  inhabited  by  a similar  class  of  persons, 
measles  proved  very  destructive ; while  in  Cheetham  with  Crumpsall,  and 
Broughton,  the  deaths  from  this  cause  form  a comparatively  small  item  in 
the  aggregate  mortality.  It  needs  only  to  cast  the  eye  on  'lable  C.  to  dis- 
cover what  a heavy  amount  of  infantile  mortality  is  produced  by  disorders 
entered  in  the  public  registers— as  teething,  hydrocephalus,  wasting,  bowel 
complaint,  convulsions,  and  the  like;  maladies,  whose  primary  seat  being, 
in  o-eneral,  the  stomach  and  bowels,  may  often  justly  be  put  to  the  account 
of  Tnjudicious  feeding  and  unskilful  nursing  in  sickness.  And  though  it 
be,  doubtless,  true  that  iufants  die  of  ailments  of  this  nature  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  a heavy  amount  of  mortality  remains  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  errors  and  defects  now  mentioned,  and  which  rarely  occur  in 
the  families  of  the  educated  and  the  affluent.” 

100.  It  thus  appears  positive  that  a certain  amount  of  the  enormous 
infantile  mortality  for  which  Lancashire  has  such  an  unenviable  pre- 
eminence, is  due  to  moral,  as  well  as  to  those  direct  physical  causes 
which  I have  already  shown  as  in  a marked  degree  increasing  this 
mortality.  But  whilst  I fully  concur  in  the  above  observations,  I am 
not  satisfied  with  the  general  allegation,  that  the  excess  of  deaths  is 
due  to  the  poverty  so  often  experienced  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Poverty  can  certainly  never  be  a cause  of  increased  health,  and,  in 
fact,  when  it  does  exist,  must  favour  the  production  of  disease.  But 
the  allegation  to  which  I allude  is  of  mischievous  tendency,  by  con- 
veying the  impression,  that  the  causes  of  excessive  mortality  are  beyond 
control.  I have  already  stated,  that  in  the  low-waged  county  of  Wilts 
only  II  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  born  are  swept  off  before  they  at- 
tain one  year  of  age;  while  17  per  cent,  are  removed  by  death  in  Lan- 
cashire ; and  Mr.  Roberton  adduces  similar  facts  by  a comparison  of 
the  infantile  mortality  of  the  latter  county  with  Dorsetshire.  The 
pauperism  in  the  agricultural  counties  is  also  considerably  greater  than 
in  Lancashire,  the  paupers  in  the  latter  county  being  1 in  11  of  the 
inhabitants  ; in  the  former  counties  referred  to,  1 in  8.*  Mr.  Farr 


* App.  E.  to  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
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coincides  in  tlie  opinion  that  pauperism  is  not  the  cause  of  the  exces- 
sive mortality  found  in  our  cities,  for  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Registrar- 
General,  he  says — 

“ The  occupations  in  cities  are  not  more  laborious  than  agriculture,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  town  population  have  constant  exercise  and  employ- 
ment; their  wages  are  higher,  their  dwellings  as  good,  their  clothing  as 
warm,  and  their  food  certainly  as  substantial  as  that  of  tiie  agricultural 
labourer.  The  Poor  Law  Inquiry,  and  successive  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees, have  shown  that  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers  subsist  upon 
a minimum  of  animal  food,  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  bread  and  potatoes. 
The  source  of  the  higher  mortality  in  cities  is,  therefore,  in  the  insalubrity 
of  the  atmosphere.” 

The  returns  presented  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  in  1836, 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  Sanatory  Report,  (p.  182.)  show 
that  the  ‘‘consumption  exclusively  amongst  this  population  (the  factory 
class)  could  not  be  less  than  105  lbs.  each  person  annually,  man, 
woman,  and  child  ; or  450  lbs.  yearly  jjer  family  of  butchers’  meat 
alone,  exclusively  of  bacon,  pork,  fish,  and  poultry.”  The  question,  as 
to  the  influence  of  poverty  on  the  public  health  of  a district  might 
receive  an  easy  solution  by  comparing  the  rate  of  mortality  in  pros- 
perous years  with  that  of  distressed  years.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  poor-rates,  which  we  would  naturally  adopt  as  the  index  of  distress 
or  of  prosperity  in  a district,  indicate  at  present  little  else  than  the 
efficiency  of  management  of  these  rates.  If  we  take  a district  in  which 
out-door  relief  prevails,  and  where  the  management  is  on  the  whole 
unexceptionable,  such  as  Manchester,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little 
connexion  between  excessive  mortality  and  distress  or  pauperism — 
elements,  indeed,  very  distinct  (See  Chart,  next  page.) 

If  any  connexion  between  pauperism  and  mortality  be  exhibited  by 
this  chart,  it  is  that  the  years  possessing  the  largest  amount  of  pauper- 
ism have  actually  the  least  mortality ; but  I think  it  better,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  view  it  as  a negative  result,  showing 
rather  the  absence  of  connexion  between  pauperism  and  excessive 
mortality  than  any  proximate  relation  between  pauperism  and  dimi- 
nished mortality.  I do  not,  therefore,  assert  this  chart  as  indicative  of 
a substantive  law,  and  for  this  reason,  that  even  in  Manchester,  selected 
as  a favourable  example  of  the  administration  of  the  poor-rates,  there 
may  have  been  some  relaxation  in  affording  out-door  relief  of  which  1 
am  ignorant;  and  this  might  account  for  the  great  fluctuations  in  the 
line  'of  pauperism.  However,  there  was  ample  evidence  in  the  late 
distress  that  the  excessive  mortality  of  this  country  is  not  due  to  pau- 
perism. The  manufacturing  towns  of  Paisley  and  Glasgow  had  a 
reduction  in  their  average  mortality,  and  this  was  also  apparent  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  this  county.  1 hus  in  Manchestei,  Salfoid, 
and  Stockport,  there  were  11,323  deaths  in  1838  ; and  in  1842,  a 
year  of  great  outcry  and  distress,  there  were  only  10,201  deaths,  being 
a decrease  of  1122,  notwithstanding  the  crowding  together  of  several 
families  into  the  same  tenement,  which  was  shown  to  have  decreased 
the  number  of  occupied  houses.  Dr.  Arnott,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and 
others,  are  of  opinion  that  the  experience  of  the  late  distress  indicates 
some  direct  connexion  between  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  its 
diminished  rate  of  mortality. 
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Pauperism  and  Mortality. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  is  a diminution  of  mortality  in  years  of 
distress,  it  must  be  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  those 
cases  of  deaths  which  result  from  the  indulgence  of  vicious  and  costly 
propensities,  such  as  the  exhibition  of  narcotics  to  infants,  and  the 
intemperance  of  adults.  As  poverty  in  itself  cannot  be  a cause  of 
health,  we  must  presume  that  the  repression  of  such  propensities  would 
in  years  of  prosperity  cause  a great  diminution  of  mortality. 

This  is  not  a question  of  the  effect  of  cheap  and  dear  provisions  on 
the  health  of  the  community, — it  is  whether  or  not  causes  of  disease 
exist  in  prosperous  times,  the  removal  of  which  causes  produces  such 
diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths,  that  the  excess  arising  from 
poverty  becomes  more  than  counterbalanced.  In  other  countries, 
where  intemperance  among  adults  and  children  is  not  so  prevalent, 
the  statistics  of  mortality  in  years  of  distress  and  prosperity  will,  in  all 
probability,  show  the  effect  due  to  poverty. 

A committee  of  operatives  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  constructed  the 
following  table,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Coulthart,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bankers  in  that  town  ; and,  according  to  their  own  confession, 
14,000/.  are  annually  expended  by  the  operatives  in  the  consumption  of 
ale  and  spirits,  and  only  2,000/.,  or  one-seventh  the  amount,  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Table  showing  the  average  Annual  Amounts  expended  by  the  Cotton  Opera- 
tives of  Ashton-l'Nder-Lvne,  in  Food,  Clothing,  Fuel,  House-rent,  and 
sundry  small  items  of  Domestic  Consumption  ; also  the  Sums  paid  Annually  by 
the  same  Persons  fur  Education,  Ale  and  Spirits,  Medicine  and  Medical 
Advice  ; together  also  with  a Statement  of  the  Aggregate  Annual  Amount  depo- 
sited in  the  Savings’  Bank: — 


Food. 

Clothing 

Fuel. 

House 

Rent. 

Sundries 

Educa- 

tion. 

Ale 

nud 

Spirits. 

Medicine 

and 

Medical 

Advice. 

Savings’ 

Ranks. 

Total. 

£. 

183,720 

£. 

26,410 

£■ 

9,350 

£. 

33,870 

£. 

8,180 

£. 

2,2-20 

£. 

14,430 

£. 

6,160 

£. 

2.4L0 

288,730 

To  the  above  expenditure  should  be  added  the  sums  wasted  in  the 
purchase  of  narcotics,  for  infants.  In  years  of  distress  many  mothers, 
unable  to  obtain  work  at  the  factories,  remain  at  home,  giving  an 
unusual  personal  care  to  their  children  ; and  without  either  the  ability 
or  inclination  to  purchase  narcotics  for  them.  I his  circumstance,  and 
the  compulsory  sobriety  ot  adults,  will,  as  already  intimated,  sufficiently 
account  tor  the  diminished  mortality  of  such  petiods. 

101.  I believe  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  my  state- 
ment, that  the  prevalent  custom  of  exhibiting  narcotics  to  children 
arose*  from  the  depressed  state  of  their  constitution,  caused  by  the 
existing  physical  causes  o(  irritation  and  disease.  And  all  concurrent 
evidence  combines  to  show,  that  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
with  reference  to  the  intemperate  habits  of  adults.  The  low  state  of 
the  system  produced  by  continued  exposure  to  the  physical  causes  of 
disease  creates  an  appetite  for  stimulants,  which  gradually  lowers  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of  those  who  resort  to  their  use. 
The  absence  of  cleanliness  in  houses  produces  a state  of  discomfort  at 
home,  which  gradually  drives  the  most  well-disposed  person  to  the 
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Crime  and  Immorality  fostered  by 

tavern,  and  causes  much  crime  and  immorality.  I have  forwarded  to 
you  a sanatory  and  criminal  map  of  Preston,  in  which  you  will  see, 
that  where  the  physical  causes  of  diseases  most  abound,  there  crime 
also  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in 
Scotland,  from  separate  inquiries,  have  also  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  physical  causes  of  disease  indirectly  become  the  causes  ot 
crime. 

The  tendency  to  crime*  becomes  increased  by  the  comparatively  few 
old  and  experienced  men  left  to  counteract  the  haste  and  inexperience 
of  youth.  In  the  recent  riots  in  Lancashire,  the  great  majority  of  the 
rioters  were  found  t'o  consist  of  persons  just  emerging  from  boyhood, 
the  absence  of  elderly  persons  among  them  was  a matter  of  common 
remark.  Mr.  Combe  has  remarked,  that  the  comparative  paucity  of 
aged  and  cautious  persons  is  the  cause  of  the  inconsiderate  and  turbu- 
lent movements  in  America.  The  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  education 
are  also  connected  with  other  causes.  Let  us  remember  the  astound- 
ing results  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  crime  in  the  northern  division  of  Lancashire,  and  exhibited 
in  the  following  table,  which  refers  to  the  prisoners  admitted  to  the 
house  of  correction  at  Preston,  during  the  year  1844: — * 

Table  intended  to  show  the  Degree  of  Ignorance  in  Prisoners  on  the  most  ordi- 
nary Subjects,  as  compared  to  their  direct  or  indirect  acquaintance  with  demo- 
ralizing Literature,  the  centesimal  proportion  calculated  on  the  whole  Number  of 
each  Class  (Sessions  and  Summary). 


SESSIONS. 

SUMMARY. 

Degrees  of  Ignorance,  &c. 

M. 

F. 

Per 

ceut. 

ou 

416. 

M. 

F. 

Per 

cent. 

on 

1022. 

Unable  to  name  the  months  of  the  year,  &c. 

163 

45 

50 

| 416 

85 

49 

Ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  reigning  sove- 

134 

34 

40 

344 

62 

39 

reign. 

36 

43 

| 355 

75 

42 

Ignorant  of  the  words  “ virtue,’’  “ vice,” 

143 

righteousness,”  &c. 

18 

•20 

i 

S 112 

24 

13 

Unable  to  count  a hundred 

65 

Have  read,  or  heard  read,  books  about  Jack 

U>8 

18 

42 

314 

39 

34 

Sheppard  and  Dick  Turpin. 

* As  explanatory  to  the  Table,  Mr.  Clay  remarks,  that  “ Conceiving  that  no  per- 
son could  attend  a place  of  worship,  however  seldom,  without  learning  there,  if  from 
no  other  source,  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  * righteousness.’  ‘ virtue,’  ‘ vice.’  &c. 
I selected  th  m as  affording  tests  of  such  attendance,  and  of  the  possession  of  even 
the  lowest  degree  of  knowledge:  the  Table  No.  30  shows  the  result  of  my  inquiry, 
viz.,  that  more  than  42  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  committed  during  the  year 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sense  of  the  words.  The  greater  number  w.  re  content 
to  admit  their  ignorance;  some,  however,  guessed  at  their  meaning;  and  with  re- 
gard to  ‘ righteousness,’  said  that  it  meant  ‘ badness,’  ‘ bad  company,’  k a bad 
mind,’  ‘doing  wrong,’  ‘sweating.’  ‘fighting  and  being  drunk,’  •that  they  should 
not  he  so  rich,’  &c.  & c.  &c.  Among  t he  opinions  as  to  her  Majesty's  wame,  seven- 
teen were  in  favour  of  ‘ Prince  Albert,’  and  thirteen  supposed  ii  to  he  ‘ Elizabeth.’ 
But  enough  has  been  now  stated  to  manifest  the  extraordinary  and  general  igno- 
rance on  useful  and  important  matters,  and  the  equally  general  acquaintance  with 
literature — if  the  name  be  not  prostituted  in  thus  applying  it — of  the  most  exciting 
and  demoralizing  character.” 
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the  Physical  Causes  of  Disease. 

During  the  collection  of  the  facts  necessary  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion, I had  various  opportunities  of  observing  the  anxious  care  and 
fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Clay  has  recorded  them.  From  all  I have  seen 
during  my  investigations,  I am  too  well  assured  that  this  melancholy 
amount  of  ignorance  and  crime  is  essentially  connected  with  the  expo- 
sure to  bodily  disease. 

We  see  from  this  table  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are 
unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  conse- 
quently can  have  little  conception  of  law  and  order;  their  religious 
knowledge  is  still  more  deplorable,  as  instanced  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  unacquainted  with 
the  Saviour’s  name  : — 


Table. — Religious  Knowledge  of  Prisoners. 


SESSIONS. 

SUMMARY. 

Degrees  of  Knowledge. 

M. 

F. 

Per 

M. 

F. 

Per 

ceut. 

cent. 

Ignorant  of  the  Saviour’s  name,  and 

134 

36 

41 

329 

71 

39 

unable  to  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
Knowing  the  Saviour’s  name,  and 

165 

34 

48 

454 

68 

51 

able,  to  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
more  or  less  imperfectly. 

11 

95 

Acquainted  with  the  simple  outlines 

37 

9 

7 

10 

of  our  Lord’s  history. 

Possessing  that  general  knowledge 
of  religion  level  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  poor  and  unlettered. 

1 

0 

» • 

1 

0 

• • 

Familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• » 

• • 

well  instructed  in  doctrine. 

337 

79 

879 

146 

The  following  table  shows  that  drunkenness  and  the  indulgence  of 
unlicensed  passions,  and  not  distress,  are  the  causes  of  crime  : — 


Predominant  in  Character  or  Condition. 


SESSIONS. 

SUMMARY. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1. 

Profligacy 

• 

202 

50 

422 

93 

2. 

Ignorance 

• 

90 

16 

265 

30 

3. 

Distress 

• 

10 

7 

96 

17 

4. 

Comparative  respectability 

r 

CO 

1 o* 

6 

96 

6 

337 

79 

879 

146 

f i 

In  talking  of  the  population  of  this  county,  however,  it  is  importan 
to  avoid  a prevalent  misrepresentation,  and  to  consider,  in  respect  to 
its  town  population,  that  very  often  the  greater  proportion  of  it  is  a 
collection  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  persons  who  are 
loose,  unattached,  ready  to  migrate,  and  undertake  any  work  for  which 
high  wages  are  offered.  Out  of  every  10,000  of  the  population  of 
Lancashire,  it  appears,  by  the  Census  Return,  that  no  less  than  1220 
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Burial  Clubs  productive  of  great  Evils. 

are  born  in  other  counties  in  England,  635  are  born  in  Ireland,  and 
130  in  Scotland.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  largest  proportion 
of  these  are  adults,  and  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  found  in  the  towns, 
it  will  be  seen  how  erroneous  may  be  the  conclusion  drawn  in  lespect 
to  the  native  county  population. 

All  the  experience  acquired  during  this  inquiry  points  out  that  one 
immediate  effect  of  the  operation  of  morbific  causes,  even  when  not 
present  in  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  direct  disease,  is  to  create  an 
appetite  for  vicious  indulgences.  It  is  too  common  a mistake  to  tra'is- 
pose  the  efiect  for  the  cause,  and  to  ascribe  the  disease  to  the  indul- 
gence of  those  propensities  which  in  the  first  place  were  created  by  the 
low  sanatory  state  ot  the  district. 

101.  It  is  in  districts  of  a bad  sanatory  condition,— a term  generally 
synonymous  with  a low  moral  state, — that  we  observed  those  appalling 
facts  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  infanticides,  either  by  wilful 
neo-lect  or  by  direct  intention,  are  perpetrated  in  order  to  procure  the 
burial-money  paid  on  the  death  of  the  child.  The  inducement  to  this 
exists  in  the  large  sums  paid  on  death,  which  by  an  analysis  of  the 
returns  of  232  burial-clubs,  I found,  on  the  average,  to  be  Si.  12 s , 
while  the  cost  of  a child’s  interment  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  21. 
The  benefit  from  the  demise  of  a child  is  so  great,  that  an  expected 
death  is  often  brought  forward  as  a plea  for  delay  in  the  collection  of 
rates.  Mr.  Sumners,  a collector  for  the  Preston  Water  Company,  is 
asked : — 

“ Have  you  frequent  excuses  given  for  the  non-payment  of  the  watei-ients  . 

“ Now  and  then  ; for  instance,  yesterday,  a woman  asked  tor  delay,  and  I 
have  had  several  times  the  same  reason  given  to  me  when  delay  was 
wanted. 

“ To  what  reason  do  you  allude  ? 

«'  Mothers  say,  we  cannot  pay  you  just  now,  but  we  soon,  hope  to  do  so, 
for  we  expect  the  burial  money  tor  a child  who  is  ver\  sick. 

Mr.  Smith,  a large  cottage  owner  in  Preston,  states,  “ that  I have 
often  had  the  same  excuse  given  to  my  collector  j the  parents  ha\e  said 
to  me,  only  wait  a little  and  we  will  pay  the  rent  : we  have  a child 
sick.”  When  Mr.  Clay  was  reporting  to  me  on  the  state  ot  burial 
clubs,  a lady  incidentally  said  to  him,  “ I have  a young  woman  engaged 
as  a wet  nurse,  and  hearing  that  her  own  child  was  ill,  I offered  to  send 
my  own  medical  man  to  attend  it,  but  she  answered,  ‘Oh!  never 
mind,  ma’am,  it’s  in  two  burial  burial  clubs  !”*  It  is  not  an  unfrequent 
circumstance  to  find  a child  enrolled  in  three  or  more  burial  clubs,  so 
that  the  parents  may  receive  at  its  death  from  16/.  to  20/.  . That,  in 
certain  instances,  this  has  been  productive  of  infanticide  is  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  well-known  trials  for  infanticide  at  Bolton  and 
Stockport.  The  collectors  of  burial  clubs  have  themselves  observed 


* As  another  instance  of  the  advantages  looked  forward  to  at  death,  I may  cite  the 
following  case  which  happened  only  a few  weeks  since  at  Preston  gaol.  J.  W.,  the  son 
of  respectable  parents,  has,  as  the  result  of  his  dissipated  habits,  received  sentence 
of  transportation.  His  lather  writes  him  a letter  containing  expressions  of  deep 
regret  and  much  religious  advice  as  to  his  future  conduct.  He  reminds  him,  how- 
ever,  in  a postscript,  that  all  along  his  parents  had  paid  his  subscription  to  a burial 
club,  £<  so  if  anything  transpires  in  your  passage  out,  or  when  you  arrive,  take  some 
means  of  letting  us  know.” 
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casts  which  led  them  to  suspect  intention  of  infanticide.  One  collector 
to  a society  of  5000  members,  states  that — 

He  is  acquainted  with  cases  in  which  hired  nurses  have  speculated  on 

le  i\es  o m ants  committed  to  their  care,  by  entering  them  into  the  clubs. 

H im  the i tast  few  days,  two  young  women  proposed  to  him  to  enter  a 
enact  into  the  society  in  which  he  holds  office,  offering  to  pay  the  weeklv 
premium  alternately.  Upon  inquiry,  in  conformity  with  his  usual  custom, 
as  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  them  and  the  child,  he  learned  that 
( s ™°thei  was  dead ; and  that  the  infant  itself  was  placed  at  nurse 
with  the  mother  of  one  of  these  young  women.  He  also  detailed  the  particulars 
o the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  which,  having  been  in  the  care  of  its 
maternal  grandmother,  was  removed,  on  her  death,  to  the  house  of  its 
rattier  s relatives.  Within  a week  of  that  removal,  the  child  died  (although 
previous  y it  appeared  to  be  in  strong  health),  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  induced  him  not  only  to  refuse  payment  of  the  burial  money  from  lbs 
club  but  also  to  make  such  a representation  of  the  affair  to  the  officers  of 
another  club  in  which  the  child  had  been  insured  as  led  them  to  make  a 

sodety'”refUSaI  N°  attempt  was  made  t0  corapel  payment  from  either 

However,  the  offieers  of  burial-clubs  have  generally  not  observed  the 
evils  arising  from  the  system  under  which  they  are  at  present  con- 
ducted. lhe  first  inquiries  as  to  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  system 
were  met  with  disbelief  as  to  the  existence  of  such  tendency,  but  per- 
severance in  the  investigations,  by  parties  only  interested  in  the  disco 
very  ot  the  truth,  led  to  the  development  of  evils  of  which  these  officers 
had  no  previous  conception. 

Besides  the  special  cases  observed,  an  analysis  of  returns  from 
Preston,  where,  in  three  societies  alone  there  are  upwards  of  23,000 
members,  has  distinctly  shown  that  there  is  a greater  rate  of  mortality 
among  children  entered  in  burial-clubs  than  in  those  not  belonging  to 
them.  Mr.  Clay  says:— 

Assuming,  as  we  may,  that  the  deaths  in  the  society  * not  payable’ 
appertain  almost  solely  to  children  dying  before  ‘ 16  clear  payments  have 
been  made  for  them,  — i.  e.  to  children  between  two  and  six  months  old,  a 
comparison,  as  regards  this  class  of  children  between  the  town  and  the  society 
may  be  thus  given  : — 

“ Annual  average  of  deaths  in  the  town  (excluding  those  under  2 months 
and  above  67  years)  1193: — deaths  between  2 and  6 months, 
125  — 10*4  per  cent,  on  all  the  deaths. 

“ Deaths  in  the  club  for  1843,  501  ; deaths  between  2 and  6 months, 
32  = 6*4  per  cent. 

“ A difference  of  this  kind,  though  not  perhaps  to  this  extent,  might  be 
expected.  1 he  children  entered  into  the  society  are,  in  a great  measure, 
select  lives  ; and,  during  the  16  weeks,  they  are  sure  to  receive  as  much 
attention  as  can  be  bestowed  upon  them ; while,  on  the  contrary,  the  unin- 
sured children  will  include  all  the  weekly  and  precarious  lives  rejected  by 
the  societies. 

“lhe  total  of  infant  deaths  in  the  society  is,  according  to  the  table,  8 per 
cent,  on  all  the  children  entered. 

“ The  deaths  in  the  general  population  of  the  same  class  of  children  (be- 
tween two  months  and  five  years)  have  been,  on  the  average  of  the  last  six 
years,  629  annually.  The  census  of  1841  stated  the  children  under  five  to 
6885  : and  if  we  take  from  that  number  300  as  the  proportion  under  two 
months  old — a deduction  greater,  probably,  than  the  facts  would  require — 
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Mortality  _ 

between  Two  Months  and  Five  Years. 


Mortality 

between  Two  and  Six  Months, 
calculated 
on  Infant  Death. 


calculated 

on  Infant  Population. 


Town. 

As  10-4 


Society. 

6*4 


Town. 

9*6 


Society. 

5*9 


“ But  the  mortality  of  the  society,  instead  of  appearing  as  above,  5 * 9 per 


• Remaining  population  . 


52,500 


1,497 


102  Before  concluding,  I would  remark  that  all  the  facts  elicited 
during  the  inquiry  tend  to  show  that  excessive  mortality  is  due  to 
adventitious  causes,  in  almost  every  instance  removable  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  physical  improvements,  and  by  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion. Humanity  calls  loudly  for  the  interference  of  a paternal  legisla- 
ture to  remedy  the  evils  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted— but  not 
irremovable.  Sound  political  economy  cannot  be  in  any  way  opposed 
to  true  humanity  ; and  I would  say,  that  all  the  principles  which  con- 
duce to  the  good  order  and  prosperity  of  the  state  are  involved  in  the 
improvement  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  population.  I have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  present  removable  causes  of  evil  pro- 
duce, in  addition  to  excessive  disease  and  death,  the  physical  and 
moral  deterioration  of  the  survivors;  that  while  they  occasion  an 
immense  infantile  mortality,  they  do,  at  the  same  time,  cause  every 
year  a destruction  of  adult  life  unparalleled  in  the  annual  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  most  cruel  war  of  modern  times ; that,  while  they  are 
productive  of  a mortality  so  great,  they  do  not  retard,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  favour  the  increase  of  population  by  inducing  early 
marriages  ; and,  lastly,  that  they  entail  immense  pecuniary  burdens  on 
the  community,  for  the  support  of  the  war  of  removable  disease  against 
an  unprotected  population.  The  great  mistake  in  all  the  labours  of 
charitable  institutions  and  of  individuals,  has  been  in  expending  their 
efforts  in  amelioration,  and  not  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity for  that  amelioration,  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

I find  that  in  this  county  there  are,  according  to  the  census,  76 
physicians  and  1246  surgeons  and  apothecaries.  To  make  up  pre- 
scriptions there  are  no  less  than  1259  chemists  and  druggists.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a body  of  2581  men,  connected  with  the  medical  pro- 
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fession  ; and  supposing-  that  each  practitioner,  on  an  average,  receives 

-Pef  ann“m»  we  have  a sum  of  714,0001.  per  annum  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  disease,  and  not 
one  single  professional  man  appointed —not  one  public  endowment 
or  provision  made,  to  ensure  attention  to  the  means  of  prevention,— 
nothing  devoted  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  death,— nothin"-  done  to 
remove  those  causes  of  disease,  which  are  proved  to  be  removable  ; — 
nothing  done  to  warn  against  defective  drainage  and  to  promote 
external  and  internal  cleansing no  visits  to  ensure  the  due  ventila- 
tion ot  schools  or  workshops,  of  mines  or  houses  nothing  done  to 
point  out  the  influence  of  various  noxious  agencies  to  the  public  health, 
cesspools,  slaughter-houses,  grave-yards  or  offensive  and  injurious 
rades  . In  short,  at  least,  5,000,000/.  per  annum  are  paid  (see  S 92  ) 
to  sustain  the  attacks  of  preventive  disease  against  the  population  of 
this  county,  and  not  one  pound  to  remove  or  weaken  the  sources  from 
which  these  attacks  gain  strength. 

103.  I have  brought  before  you  the  injurious  influences  pressing  on 
the  sanatory  condition  of  the  population  of  the  county  which  °you 
intrusted  to  my  examination.  It  was  my  duty  to  refer  only  to  the 
causes  of  disease,  and,  therefore,  my  Report  has  been  principally  a 
catalogue  of  evils  ; because,  until  recently,  the  sanatory  condition  of 
towns  has  not  engaged  general  attention.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
subject  has  assumed  its  proper  importance,  the  energy  and  zeal  cha- 
racteristic ot  Lancashire,  when  applied  to  the  prevention,  and  not  merely 
to  the  amelioration,  of  disease,  will,  I doubt  not,  elevate  the  countv 
in  the  scale  of  health,  and  deprive  it  of  the  bad  pre-eminence  which  ft 
now  holds  as  the  most  unhealthy  county  in  England.  There  is  a fearful 
necessity  for  improvement;  for,  as  well  observed  by  Mr.  Clay,  “a 
great  community  is  never  stationary  ; there  is  always  a tendency 
upwards  or  downwards,  according  as  the  few  above  or  the  many  below 
exercise  influence;  while,  independent  of  the  movement  of  the  general 
body,  there  are  ever  some  individuals  sinking,  and  happily  more  suc- 
cessfully struggling  to  rise.  But  the  great  mass  is  yet  chaotic ; and 
unless,  by  God’s  blessing,  breathed  upon  by  the  spirit  of  intelligence 
and  of  religion,  it  may  be  hurled  upon  all  that  is  fair  and  good  among 
us,  with  a momentum  as  sudden  as  it  is  irresistible.” 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient 
and  faithful  servant,*" 

7 j 

, Lyon  Playfair. 


8 i 2 
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Abbreviation  of  the  Supplemental  Part  of  the  Report  on  Large 

Towns  in  Lancashire.* 

The  authorities  in  Liverpool,  especially  the  committee  of  the  town 
council  appointed  under  the  “ Health  of  the  Town  Act,”  are  of  opinion 
that  the  excessive  mortality  of  that  town  is  altogether  due  to  its  mi- 
grant population.  The  arguments  of  the  Health  Committee  in  support 
of  this  view,  and  the  results  of  my  own  investigations  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, are  published  at  length  in  the  folio  edition  of  this  Report ; an 
abbreviation  of  this  examination  is,  however,  all  that  is  requisite  in  this 
curtailed  edition. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  other  towns,  as  well  as  in  Liver- 
pool, to  escape  the  returns  of  excessive  mortality  by  throwing  the  ex- 
cess upon  its  migrant  population.  Of  course  this  unwillingness  to 
believe  in  the  unhealthiness  of  a particular  district  does  not  arise  from 
an  intentional  wish  to  pervert  facts,  but  either  from  confined  ideas  of 
vital  statistics,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  character  of  a 
migrant  population.  The  authorities  in  Liverpool  have  been  led  to 
conclude  that  their  town  is  in  reality  healthy,  by  conceiving  that  many 
of  the  deaths  exhibited  in  the  returns  of  mortality  are  due  to  migrants 
in  their  passage  through  Liverpool.  All  such  deaths  must  increase  the 
aggregate  mortality  of  the  town  in  which  they  occur ; but  it  is  not 
from  this  point  of  view  that  we  judge  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  a 
district.  The  rate  of  mortality  to  the  population,  or  the  average  age  of 
those  who  die,  is  the  index  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  town,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  deaths  is  only  useful  in  supplying  data  for 
developing  this  index.  If,  then,  those  who  pass  through  a town  are 
more  liable  to  disease  and  death  than  those  who  reside  in  it,  then  its 
excessive  mortality  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  town  itself,  but  to 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  its  being  the  resting  place  for  the 
diseased  and  dying ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that 
people  in  the  act  of  migration  are  less  liable  to  disease  and  death  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  through  which  they  pass,  then  the  fact  of 
there  being  a large  number  of  this  class  gives  a fictitious  appearance  of 
health  to  the  town  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  population  to 
the  deaths.  This  must  certainly  be  the  result  if  the.  census  be  taken  at 
a season  when  migration  is  on  an  average,  so  that  a fair  proportion 
of  migrants  may  be  included  in  its  returns.  The  last  census  was  taken 
in  June,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Duncan,  “ during  the  height  of  the 
season  of  emigration  and  hence  the  number  of  migrants  must  have 
been  above  the  average. 

1.  The  Health  Committee  argue  that  the  deaths  are  increased  by 
persons  emigrating  to  America,  some  of  whom  die  in  their  passage 
through  Liverpool,  “ all  of  which  are  put  down  in  the  registrar’s  books 
against  the  town.”  On  the  experience  of  1842-43,  46,426  emigrants 
passed  through  Liverpool  to  the  colonies,  of  whom  only  /owr^died, 
making  the  rate  of  mortality  of  emigrants  in  that  town  1 in  1 1,606,  while 
the  rate  in  Liverpool  is  as  great  as  1 in  29.  This  number  of  emigrants 


* For  the  Supplement  at  large,  see  Appendix,  Second  Report,  p.  73. 
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given  by  a Migrant  Population. 

is  equal  to  a standing;  population  of  from  450  to  500  on  any  given  day 
of  the  year;  so  that,  referring  the  deaths  to  this  number,  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  1 in  1 12,  or  about  four  times  more  favourable  than  that  of 
the  town  through  which  they  pass.  Thus  the  only  effect  of  emigration 
must  be  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  the  deaths. 

An  impression  also  prevails  that  deaths  frequently  take  place  among 
immigrants,  arriving,  as  they  occasionally  do,  in  a state  of  disease, 
acquired  by  privations  abroad.  But  this  impression  is  vague  and  un- 
supported by  statistics;  for  the  governor  of  the  workhouse,  to  which 
place  it  is  asserted  that  these  immigrants  go  in  a state  of  destitution 
and  die,  states,  “ That,  according  to  our  records,  no  such  persons  have 
been  admitted  during  the  last  three  years.” 

2.  The  Health  Committee  refer  to  the  large  influx  of  Irish  during 
harvest,  conceiving  that  they  serve  to  increase  the  apparent  unhealthi- 
ness of  Liverpool,  by  falling  victims  to  fevers  in  their  passage  through 
the  town.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  the  town  is  accountable  lor 
these  deaths,  produced  by  a preventible  disease;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  deaths  occurring  to  any  material  extent  in  this  class.  The 
inspectors  of  police  who  wait  on  the  disembarkation  of  the  steamers 
from  Ireland,  describe  the  Irish  emigrants  as  a healthy  class,  unaccom- 
panied, with  few  exceptions,  either  by  wives  or  children.  The  pro- 
portion of  adults  to  children  arriving  by  steamers  from  Ireland  is 
50  : 1 ; so  that  the  deaths  occurring  in  Liverpool  of  any  of  this  class 
must  tend  to  give  a fictitious  appearance  of  longevity  in  the  town  by 
increasing  the  average  age  at  death. 

3.  In  connexion  with  the  Irish  casual  residents,  a table  is  given  by 
the  Health  Committee,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  b‘000  or  7000  paupers 
are  annually  passed  to  Ireland  through  Liverpool.  The  number  of 
paupers  dying  annually  in  their  transit  through  Liverpool  is  5,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  pass-master.  The  standing 
addition  to  the  population  caused  by  these  paupers  is  about  150;  so 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  1 in  30,  a proportion  more  favourable  than 
that  of  Liverpool.  The  average  age  of  the  paupers  dying  is  34  years, 
while  the  average  age  of  death  in  Liverpool  is  only  20  years;  so  that 
besides  diminishing  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  town,  the  deaths  of 
paupers  must  aid  in  increasing  its  fictitious  longevity. 

4.  Mr.  Grey,  the  assistant  overseer,  in  his  examination  before  the 
Health  Committee,  attributes  much  of  the  excess  of  deaths  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  Irish  come  over  to  Liverpool  on  purpose  to  be 
delivered.  This  is  altogether  a mistake,  for  the  iules  of  the  Lying-in 
Institution  in  Liverpool  preclude  the  extension  of  their  charity  to 
strangers,  and  few  will  credit  that  persons  will  leave  Ireland  for  the 
miserable  comfort  which  a workhouse  affords.  But  the  point  in  the 
argument  is  not  easily  perceived,  for  births  do  not  contribute  to  swell 
the  pages  of  the  registries  of  deaths,  except  in  so  far  as  children  arc 
more  liable  to  disease.  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  evidence,  ascribes  many 
deaths  to  the  increase  ofillegitimacy  since  the  passing  ol  the  New  Poor 
Law,  stating  that  the  mortality  is  considerably  greater  among  illegiti- 
mate than  among  legitimate  children.  If  this  were  true,  as  ascertained 
by  his  parish  experience,  it  must  be  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  coffins  supplied  to  children  ; but  it  will  be  observed,  by  the 
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following  table,  that  there  is  a decided  decrease  instead  of  increase  in 
this  department : — 


Coffins  supplied  to  Children  from  the  Liverpool  Workhouse. 


— 

1840 

1841 

1842 

Out-door  .... 

1,017 

900 

842 

In-door  .... 

195 

145 

140 

Total  . . 

1,212 

1,045 

982 

5.  The  Health  Committee  refer  to  the  sailors  resorting  to  Liverpool, 
whose  numbers  they  estimate  at  110,000.  From  data  which  are  stated 
at  length  in  the  folio  edition,  I estimate  the  standing  addition  to  the 
population  caused  by  seamen  and  their  families  at  15,767,  and  their 
mortality  at  523,  or  a proportion  somewhat  more  favourable  than  1 in 
30.  The  average  age  of  death  of  the  mariners  is  22-iV  years>  or  rnore 
than  one-third  higher  than  that  of  the  labouring  population  of  Liver- 
pool. In  both  points  of  view,  therefore,  the  mortality  ot  mariners 
serves  to  enhance,  but  cannot  decrease,  the  apparent  healthiness  ot  the 
town. 

6.  The  same  result  follows  an  examination  of  the  other  migrants  in 
Liverpool,  for,  in  almost  every  instance,  they  form  an  adult  population, 
and  their  deaths  serve  to  increase  the  apparent  age  at  death  ot  Liver- 
pool. In  spite  of  all  this  adult  population,  we  find  the  age  at  death  in 
Liverpool  to  be  extremely  low,  viz.,  20  years.  The  average  age  ot 
mendicants  is  31  years;  so  that  their  deaths  may  serve  to  enhance,  but 
cannot  diminish,  the  average  age  of  the  town.  Returns  from  the  rail- 
way companies  show  that  the  proportion  of  adults  to  children  travelling 
is  as  78  : 1 in  the  long  railways,  and  33  : 1 on  the  shorter  lines ; and  the 
officers  connected  with  railways  state  that  parties  in  a state  ot  sickness 
are  rarely  observed  to  travel.  This  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and 
accounts  for  the  few  deaths  occurring  amongst  a migrant  adult  popu- 
lation. Dr.  Duncan  found  that  94^  per  cent,  of  all  the  persons  apply- 
ing to  the  dispensary  for  relief  were  either  natives  of  the  town  itself,  or 
had  resided  in  it  more  than  a year,  and  that  only  1 ' 12  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  had  been  less  than  a month  in  the  town.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  report  on  Preston,  that  the 
cause  of  the  small  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
gaols  is  owing  to  many  of  their  inmates  being  “ vagrants  with  consti- 
tutions braced  by  fresh  air” — a just  conclusion,  but  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  deductions  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Liverpool 
corporation. 

7.  In  conclusion,  in  the  folio  edition  I examine  at  length  the  opinion 
of  the  Health  Committee,  who  ascribe  the  excessive  mortality  of  recent 
years  to  the  influx  of  a starving  population  from  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  show  that  they  have  been  led  into  error  by  adopting  only 
one  half  year  on  which  to  ground  their  conclusions.  Referring  to  the 
examination  in  extenso  for  further  proofs  in  support  of  the  conclusions 
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to  which  I have  arrived  from  the  previous  inquiries,  I now  sum  up 
those  conclusions  as  follows  : that — 

The  migratory  population  of  Liverpool  is  a much  more  healthy 
class  than  the  residents  of  that  town. 

That  the  migratory  population  consists  generally  of  adults. 

That  the  deaths  occurring  among  such  a population  must  give  an 
appearance  of  longevity  to  Liverpool,  to  which  it  is  not 
entitled. 

That  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  deaths  is  elevated  by 
migrants,  and  that  Liverpool  is  thus  rendered  apparently  more 
healthy  than  it  really  is. 

That  the  opinion  of  the  Health  Committee  as  to  a great  influx  of 
the  starving  population  of  manufacturing  towns  in  the  distressed 
years  is  erroneous,  being  based  upon  the  mortality  of  a half 
year,  which  showed  a great  excess  over  that  of  the  half  year 
preceding,  and  of  all  similar  periods  since. 

I now  subjoin  the  following  statistics  of  the  mortality  and  average 
age  in  Liverpool,  arranging  the  deaths  according  to  the  classes  in 
which  they  occur.*  If  I have  adopted  correct  conclusions  from  the  in- 
quiries instituted,  I feel  fully  convinced  that  the  public  spirit  usually 
displayed  in  Liverpool  will  be  directed  successfully  to  the  elevation  of 
its  public  health  ; and  in  that  case  the  following  tables  may  be  of  use, 
as  indicating  the  classes  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  preventible 
causes  of  disease  is  most  intense.  There  must  be  something  very 
wrong  in  a community,  when  the  artisan  reaches  only  15  years  of  age, 
and  has  '28  years  less  chance  of  life  than  the  gentleman  ; or  when  the 
tradesman  reaches  only  19  years  of  age.  In  the  present  state  of  regis- 
tration, occupations  cannot  be  ascertained  with  absolute  accuracy,  as 
far  at  least  as  regards  shopkeepers  and  artisans.  A “ baker,”  tor 
example,  may  either  be  the  head  of  the  establishment  or  a mere  subor- 
dinate, as  the  registration  books  do  not  indicate  the  difference.  In  all 
such  dubious  cases  the  character  of  the  dwelling,  as  shown  by  the 
class  of  street,  was  taken  as  the  most  probable  proof  of  the  position 
during  life  of  the  person  dead.  In  the  class  of  “ gentlemen”  no  such 
doubt  exists,  and  therefore  running  both  classes  of  tradesmen  and 
artisan  together,  the  resulting  average  age  to  which  they  attain,  viz., 
17  years,  is  fearfully  low  when  compared  with  other  towns  and  dis- 
tricts. 


* For  the  deaths  according  to  districts,  see  folio  edition,  p.  81. 
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Table  showing  the  Average  Ages  of  those  who  Died  at  different  Periods  of  Like,  and  in 
various  Classes,  of  the  District  of  Liverpool,  1841  and  1842. 


Per 

Per 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Centage  of 

Centage  of 

DESIGNATION. 

Number 

of 

J Average  Age  of 

Age  of  all 
who 

Age  of  all 
who 

Age  of  all 
who 

Deaths 

under 

Deaths 

above 

Deaths. 

Die 

under 

Die 

above 

Die  above 

5 Years  to 

5 Years  to 

5 Years. 

5 Years. 

21  Years. 

Total 

Total 

Deaths. 

Deaths. 

Yrs. 

W. 

M. 

D. 

Y. 

M. 

Y. 

M. 

Y. 

M. 

Gentry  Si  Pro-1 
fessional  Menj 

208 

43 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

53 

8 

58 

10 

27 

73 

Shopkeepers  . 

3, 728 

19 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

42 

0 

48 

10 

54 

40 

Artizans 

7,743 

15 

10 

0 

5 

1 

4 

40 

0 

47 

6 

51 

49 

Mariners  . 

1,040 

22 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

43 

8 

48 

rr 

/ 

48 

52 

Undesqribed  . 

040 

25 

0 

2 

3 

0 

11 

40 

10 

44 

3 

35 

05 

Workhouse  . 

1,008 

40 

8 

0 

3 

0 

10 

40 

11 

52 

0 

14 

80 

Infirmary  . 

319 

30 

4 

1 

2 

3 

o 

30 

5 

39 

4 

1 

99 

Total  Average 

14,818 

20 

2 

0 

6 

1 

3 

41 

10 

48 

3 | 

52 

48 

Note. — In  this  Return  there  are  86  deaths  less  than  those  given  by  the  Registrar-General  for  1841,  and 
59  deaths  less  than  those  given  for  1842.  The  cause  of  the  error  could  not  be  traced  without  verv  much 
labour;  but  in  the  aggregate  number  of  nearly  15,000  deaths  cannot  affect  the  average  age  of  death  above 
a few  days  at  the  most. 


Table  showing  the  Proportion  of  Migrant  Population  in  various  Districts  in  the 

County  of  Lancaster. 


HUNDRED,  &c. 

Proportion 
of  Foreign 
Population 
to  Total 
Population. 

Total  Number  of  Foreign  Population. 

Porn  in 
England. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 

Elsewhere. 

Total..* 

b Amounderness  Hundred. 

1 in  1 1 

4.808 

2,218 

568 

629 

8.3^3 

b Blackburn  Hundred  . 

1 in  14 

10,302 

1,559 

1,161 

1,123 

14 , 145 

Leyland  Hundred  . 

1 in  23 

1,286 

611 

157 

318 

2,372 

a Lonsdale,  N orth,  Hundred 

1 in  6 

3,797 

114 

105 

164 

4,180 

Lonsdale,  South,  Hundred 

1 in  7 

2,751 

105 

59 

164 

3,079 

Salford  Hundred  . . 

1 in  8 

44,589 

9,549 

2,277 

2,168 

56,583 

Vi  est  Derby  Hundred 

1 in  10 

10,682 

5,559 

1,188 

1 ,31 1 

18,740 

2,3^8 

T.  -tncaster  Borough  . 

1 in  6 

1 ,969 

173 

133 

33 

Liverpool  Borough  . . 

1 in  2 

64,192 

49,639 

11,088 

3,820 

128 , 739 

'Manchester  Borough 
Salford  Town 

1 in  3 

48,252 

30,304 

4.113 

2,383 

85^052 

1 in  4 

10,170 

3, 996 

583 

254 

15,003 

W i an  Borough  . . 

1 in  8 

690 

1 989 

315 

102 

3' 096 

Totals  . . 

1 in  5 

203,508 

105,916 

21,747 

12,469 

343,640 

(n)  Ulvcrstone 


(6)  Fylde,  See. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

A Table  obtained  since  the  completion  of  the  Report  on  the  Sanatory 
Condition  of  the  Chiej  Towns  in  Lancashire. 


The  case  of  the  population  of  the  large  urban  district,  forming  one 
town,  comprising  the  township  and  municipal  borough  of  Manchester — 
the  township  and  municipal  borough  of  Salford — may  be  adduced  to 
illustrate  the  great  economy  and  the  interest  of  all  classes  (and  most  of 
the  labouring  classes)  in  securing  by  a general  and  compulsory  rate  for 
the  payment  on  a contract  in  their  behalf,  on  the  lowest  terms,  of  a gene- 
ral, abundant,  and  constant  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure.  The  case 
will  show  the  heavy  additional  tax  imposed  on  the  labouring  classes  by 
the  old,  or  what  is  called  the  voluntary,  system  of  supply  of  this  first 
necessary  of  life. 

For  the  supply  of  66,000  dwelling-houses,  and  about  2800  ware- 
houses, factories,  and  other  tenements,  on  a plan  adopted  by  the  old 
water  company,  and  agreed  to  by  many  of  the  influential  inhabitants, 
of  the  constant  supply  of  water,  for  all  purposes,  domestic,  trading, 
and  public,  night  and  day,  at  high  pressure,  an  income  of  40,000/. 
per  annum  is  stated  to  be  requisite.  The  expenses  of  management  are 
estimated  at  8000/.,  the  repairs  2429/.,  and  10,000/.  per  annum  is  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  on  a new  loan  of  250,000/.,  and  the  rest  to  pay 
the  dividends  of  the  existing  shareholders  of  a capital  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  350,000/.  previously  invested. 

On  this  plan,  which  proposes  that  the  expense  shall  be  levied  by  a 
general  rate,  the  old  company,  instead  of  having  indefinite  proprietary 
rights,  would  be  lessees  or  contractors  for  the  works,  and  managers 
for  an  annual  income,  to  pay  the  interest  on  capital  and  the  expenses 
of  management,  this  annual  40,000/.  per  annum,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be 
raised  by  a rate  of  1-^  per  cent,  on  the  rental  of  manufactories,  2^  per 
cent,  on  warehouses,  and  5^  per  cent,  on  the  rental  of  the  66,000 
dwellings. 

To  illustrate  the  principle  in  question  of  the  economy  of  an  universal 
rate  for  an  immediate  and  general  supply,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
whole  of  the  new  plan  and  every  part  of  the  works  and  the  purity  of  the 
water  is  complete  and  unexceptionable,  that  the  annual  remuneration  to 
the  company  for  management,  plus  the  interest  on  capital,  is  fair,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  charge  and  the  rating  of  the  factories  and  w are- 
houses equitable;  and,  in  short,  that  the  gross  sum  28,636/.  required 
from  66,734  dwelling-houses,  or  8s.  7 d.  per  annum,  or  2d.  per  week  per 
house,  one  with  another,  for  a constant  supply  of  pure  water,  night  and 
day,  is  just  and  necessary. 

The  following  table,  for  the  data  of  which  I am  indebted  to  the  zeal 
of  Mr.  Oxley,  shows  the  number  of  tenements  of  each  chief  class,  and 
the  amounts  which  the  occupiers  would  have  to  contribute,  if  all  were 
rated,  at  once  to  the  works,  and  the  burthens  which  must  be  thrown 
upon  the  rest,  if  any  one  class  were  to  be  omitted. 


Dwelling-Houses  of  the  Undermentioned  Annual  Value. 
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and  constant  Supplies  of  Water. 

nother  instance  of  the  proportions  of  the  lower  class  of  tenements 
is  afforded  by  the  city  of  Cork.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  houses 
there  were  in  1841  of 

4th  class,  or  mud  cabins,  having  only  1 room 

3rd  class,  or  mud  cottages,  of  2 to  4 rooms  and  windows  . . 

2nd  class,  or  houses  in  small  streets,  having  5 to  9 rooms  and  t 

windows  ' 

1st  class,  or  houses  of  a better  description  than  the  foregoing  . 

Total 8773 


156 

1834 

4950 

1833 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  Houses  of 
each  Class,  to  the  whole  number. 

4th  class  ....  If 
3rd  class  «...  21 

2nd  class  ....  56f 

1st  class  ....  21 


The  number  of  Parliamentary  electors  in  respect  of  10/.  house- 
holds, in  the  city  of  Cork,  in  January,  1842,  as  by  return  ot 

Parliament 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  houses  under  the  value  of  10/.  to)  g- 
the  whole  number  of  houses,  was  therefore 1 


From  the  above  instances  a judgment  may  be  formed  ot  the  amount 
of  burthen  cast  upon  all  the  other  classes,  by  the  omission  to  rate  so 
important  a mass  of  buildings  as  those  occup.ed  by  the  working  classes 
and  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  exempt  them,  on  the  grounds  ot 


On  the  proposed  rate  of  remuneration  for  management  and  risks  of 
failure  of  per  cent.,  or  2 per  ceut.  beyond  the  ordinary  market  rate 
of  interest  tor  such  loans— a rate  of  remuneration  which  is  generally 

admitted  to  be  at  present  the  lowest,  and  would  scat  cel)  be  safe  or 
liberal  to  reduce,  or  allow  to  be  reduced  by  wasteful  competition  the 
whole  of  the  charge  must  be  at  once  distributed  over  the  whole  body  ot 
consumers.  Every  diminution  of  the  numbers  contributing,  or  delay 
to  accept  the  arrangement,  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  on  whom 
the  expense  must  at  once  fall,  unless  it  fall  upon  the  capitalists.  It 
will  beP perceived  from  the  examination  ot  the  table,  with  relation  o 
the  proportions  of  the  several  classes  ot  houses  at  Manchester  and 
Salford,  that  if  the  class  of  tenements  under  10/.  be  not  at  once ^ra ited, 
all  the  middle  and  higher  class  of  tenements  must  at  once  be  taxed 
to  the  amount  of  11>3/.,  or  upwards  of  4*.  per  house.  In  other 
words  by  the  exemption  of  74  per  cent,  m number  of  the  smaller  tene- 
ments* (those  under  10/.),  the  other  classes  must  be  taxed  with  41  per 

cent,  of  additional  outlay,  because  the  owners  of tlus  ^e6\claSf^ 
where  the  necessity  for  improved  supplies  is  the  greatest,  refuse  to  have 
the  r existing  charges  reduced  by  a general  arrangement  for  the  advan- 
ce of  the  occupiers,  and  ultimately  for  their  own  benefit.  In  the 
case  of  Manchester  it  is  literally  so,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  to  in  most  other  cases.  A large  proportion  of  the  houses  occupied 
bv  the  labouring  classes  in  Manchester  are  supplied  with  water  from 
wells  sunk  in  back-yards ; which  wells  are  always  not  far  horn  a cesspool, 
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and  commonly  are  each  surrounded  by  several  cesspools.  As  the 
neighbourhoods  become  more  dense,  and  as  the  population  increases,  the 
pollutions  of  these  wells  increase.  The  poor  pay  now  at  the  least  le/. 
per  week,  to  Is.  per  month,  or  3d.  per  week  for  the  liberty  to  draw  water, 
hard  and  polluted  from  these  sources.  They  are  besides  taxed  with 
the  cost  of  more  expensive  labour  of  pumping  and  fetching  and  carry- 
ing the  water,  in  wet  or  in  cold,  to  their  houses,  and  are  consequently 
sparing  of  the  use  of  the  water,  even  where  it  happens  to  be  fitted  for 
use.  Under  the  arrangement  proposed,  in  no  instance  for  more  money 
than  they  now  pay  directly,  and  always  for  much  less  than  they  pay 
indirectly,  pure  water  may  be  secured  to  them,  and  it  may  be  carried 
into  their  houses,  and  up  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  rooms,  at  a rate 
of  less  than  three  farthings  for  a ton,  or  for  108  pails  full,  at  two  gallons 
the  pail,  supplied  as  they  may  w'ish  it. 

But  the  owners  of  the  poorest  tenements,  who  in  this  town,  as  in  most 
others,  are  frequently  labouring  men,  are  not  themselves  above  the  occu- 
piers in  intelligence,  and  rarely  consent  to  any  immediate  outlays,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  will  not  in  this  case  at  once  give  up  their  pumps  from 
which  they  appear  to  derive  an  additional  rent.  The  expense  of  the 
repairs  of  a common  pump  seldom  cost  less  than  5s.  per  annum.  The 
common  expenses  of  sinking  a well  and  erecting  a pump  are  stated  to 
be,  in  Lancaster,  17/.  The  rental  and  repairs  together  will  seldom  be 
set  down  at  less  than  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  annum  for  each  pump.  So 
that  when  the  labour  and  trouble  of  collection  is  taken  into  account,  the 
owner  of  this  description  of  property  gains  little  from  it,  even  where 
there  are  several  occupiers  to  charge  ; but  where  one  pump  is  erected 
and  maintained  for  each  house,  there  is  a mutual  loss  to  the  owner  as 
well  as  the  occupier,  as  compared  with  the  supply  of  water  at  the  above 
rates  and  charges  by  a company. 

Under  these  circumstances  these  questions  are  submitted  : Would 
the  Legislature  be  justified  in  allowing  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
tenements  to  be  taxed  in  additional  charges,  in  deference  to  the  blind 
ignorance  which  delays  improvement,  at  the  parties’  own  expense,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community  in  various  ways,  and 
amongst  others,  in  the  relief  of  sickness  from  the  poor’s  rates,  to  which 
this  the  lowest  class  of  property,  commonly  escapes  contribution?  Is 
it  not  a paramount  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  act  upon  its  own  per- 
ception of  the  evidence  demonstrative  of  the  advantage  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  in  respect  to  the  public  health,  and  declare  that  ample 
supplies  of  water  are  “as  essential  to  the  population  as  the  possession 
of  a roof  to  a house,  or  due  space  for  ventilation,”  and  secure  those 
advantages  to  the  labouring  classes  by  a compulsory  rate?  When  com- 
plete assurances  and  guarantees  may  be  secured  under  contracts  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end  proposed,  is  it  either  morally  or  politically  justi- 
fiable to  accede  to  the  ignorance  which  is  proved  to  be  productive  of  so 
much  filth,  sickness,  and  other  evil  ? 

But  there  are  other  economical  and  moral,  as  well  as  administrative 
grounds  for  supporting  a universal  and  compulsory  rate  for  maintaining 
a general  and  constant  supply  of  water,  namely,  to  prevent  or  to  extin- 
guish fires. 

The  effect  of  the  constant  supply  of  water  night  and  day,  at  high 
pressure,  will  be  to  diminish  (as  proved  on  the  experience  of  towns 
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vvherv  it  has  been  applied,)  the  actual  risk  of  fire  one -half.  The  insur- 
ance charge  against  fire  on  66,000  houses  in  Manchester,  with  a rental 
of  729,780/.,  would  be,  on  the  houses  alone,  at  common  risks,  25,200/., 
and  on  other  property  15,000/.  per  annum,  or  a gross  sum  of  40,000/. 
per  annum,  at  the  average  rate  ot  insurance,  which  would  be  2s.  per 
centum,  duty  3s. ; total  5s.  per  centum  on  the  houses ; and  on  stock  in 
trade,  machinery,  furniture,  utensils,  at  least  6s.  per  centum. 

Mr.  Corbett,  who  was  for  several  years  a member  of  the  fire  com- 
mittee at  Manchester,  being  asked  “ if  a system  of  the  constant  supply 
of  water  had  been  in  action  there,  (meaning  the  part  of  the  town  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality.)  what  amount  or  proportion  of  loss 
from  fire  do  you  think  might  have  been  saved  to  the  town  ? ” replies, 
“ I think  it  fair  to  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  losses  by  fire  would 
have  been  saved.  I am  not  prepared  to  estimate  that  saving  with  very 
great  accuracy,  but  I feel  very  confident  that  it  would  have  been  up- 
wards of  100,000/.  during  seven  years;”  that  is  to  say,  14,000/.  per 
annum.  On  the  whole,  the  prevention  of  the  like  amount  of  loss  for 
the  future,  in  the  whole  district,  would  justify  a rate  for  the  complete 
extension  of  the  mains,  with  fire-plugs,  &.c.,  for  the  constant  supply 
through  that  whole  district,  of  20,000/.  per  annum  for  fire-prevention 
alone. 

The  cleansing  of  the  roadway  and  pavements  in  the  front  of  66,000 
houses  would  justify  a rate  of  4500/.,  at  1 s.  6d.  per  house  per  annum; 
a very  low  estimate. 

There  are  as  Yet.  no  precise  data  for  readily  estimating  the  value  of 
an  increased  and  constant  supply  of  water  for  the  simple  purpose  ot 
flushing  house-drains  and  sewers  and  keeping  them  constantly  clean,  if 
such  a supply  were  separable  from  the  domestic  supply.  An  equal 
sum  to  that  proposed  for  a supply  of  water  for  surface-cleansing  would 
also  be  a low  estimate.  So  that  of  the  whole  annual  income  required 
for  the  complete  supply  of  water  to  the  population,  it  would  be  a 
good  economy  to  levy  two-thirds,  by  an  equal  rate,  tor  the  public 
purposes  alone,  if  no  new  supply  whatsoever  were  required  for  domestic 
purposes.  If,  indeed,  the  town  were  entirely  clear  of  any  old  appa- 
ratus or  demands  for  compensation,  and  everything  was  to  be  done  de 
novo , the  whole  expense  of  the  new  works  would  be  justified  by  the 
public  purposes  last  specified — the  saving  of  loss  from  fire  and  the 
service  of  cleansing  the  streets,  the  house-drains,  and  the  sewers. 

It  has  been  stated,  on  competent  authority,  that  a contracting 
company,  in  such  a case  as  that  of  Manchester,  with  peculiar  obstacles 
to  the  early  voluntary  adoption  of  a supply  ot  water  by  the  smaller 
owners,  and  without  any  guaranteed  return,  but  left  to  take  their 
chances  as  to  the  progressive  adoption  of  the  water  supply,  must  justly 
require  a rate  of  charge  from  16$.  to  20.?.  per  annum,  in  respect  of  the 
dividend,  and  probably  4s.  or  5s.  more  in  respect  of  the  woiking 
expenses  attending  the  supply. 

A scattered  and  irregular  demand  for  water,  for  the  lowest  and 
poorest  classes  of  tenements,  can  only  be  supplied  to  them  at  a propor- 
tionately increased  expense.  The  delay  of  the  fair  general  rating  of  all 
classes  must  therefore  be  the  cause  of  protracting  the  evils  in  question, 
or  it  must  cause  unequal  and  unfair  burthens  on  one  part  of  the 
community,  and  further  protract  the  voluntary  and  cheerful  adoption 
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of  the  proved  measures  of  amendment  which  it  is  so  necessary  to 
promote. 

A compulsory  rating  of  the  lower  class  of  tenements  is,  therefore, 
justifiable  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires  : and  for  cleansing 
the  streets,  drains,  and  sewers,  and  the  rating  is  justifiable  for  these 
purposes  alone  considered  as  measures  of  police.  The  completion 
of  the  proposed  arrangements,  and  the  imposition  of  undue  burthens 
upon  one  portion  of  the  community,  upon  any  voluntary  system, 
surely  cannot  fairly  be  delayed  until  the  busy  have  leisure  to  inform 
themselves,  until  the  ignorant  are  educated  and  made  to  understand 
a scientific  arrangement,  and  every  one  is  induced  to  contribute  to  it 
voluntarily!  Capitalists  can  calculate  on  the  intelligence  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  for  the  early  and  voluntary  adoption  of  beneficial 
arrangements  • but  they  must  doubt  the  progress  of  conviction  and 
voluntary  change  amongst  the  lower  classes,  and  reckon  upon  much 
trouble  with  them,  and  must  therefore  require  a higher  inducement  for 
the  risks  and  delay  of  any  voluntary  arrangements,  j 


